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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


fhe TASK of keeping teacher education abreast of social 
change and of the results of research in the various areas of learn- 
ing, constitutes an important challenge to educators. With complex 
discoveries growing out of the integration of widely separated 
fields of knowledge, it is becoming increasingly difficult for the 
lone teacher to understand and to interpret for students the forces 
of our civilization and their impact upon the educational program. 
Clearly, the writing of a series of books that will fuse the scattered 
bits of our potential teacher-education curriculum requires the 
codperative effort of scholars of diverse capabilities. 

Out of these considerations has evolved the plan for producing 
New-World Education Series through the collaboration of a work- 
ing board of editorial consultants. Each member of the board has 
his own chosen professional area of specialization, yet all believe 
in the principle of integration and the unity of knowledge. Guided 
by this belief, the editorial consultants are coéperating with the 
authors of individual books in designing together, during a period 
of several years, a comprehensive body of textbook material for 
the professional education of teachers. 

While each book of the series is distinctly the product of its own 
authorship, it has also had the benefit of early group planning and 
criticism by the other authors and editors. Each volume draws its 
materials from current scholarship in the foundational areas of 
sociology, psychology, philosophy, aesthetics, and history, and these 
materials are applied directly to the professional tasks of a special 
field, be that curriculum development, the practice of teaching, 
the guidance of learning and growth, the evaluation of results, or 


the organization and administration of schools. 
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The editors of New-World Education Series are convinced that 
today enough is known of our culture, of man and his behavior, 
and of the first principles of conduct to provide the makings of a 
great education. But these makings lie scattered in many places. 
The purpose of this series is to gather and organize them for use 
in teaching. 


PREFACE 


Fes Task of curriculum development has at least four 
significant aspects: first, the determination of educational direc- 
tions; second, the choice of principles and procedures for selecting 
and ordering the potential experiences comprising the instruc- 
tional program; third, the selection of a pattern of curriculum 
organization; and, fourth, the determination of principles and 
procedures by which changes in the curriculum can be made, 
evaluated, and sustained. Each of these four aspects represents an 
important factor that must be taken into account at some point in 
any effective program of curriculum development. They need not, 
however, be considered in the order in which they have been 
listed. On the contrary, the order of consideration should vary 
with the nature of the task, the character of the school-community 
situation, and the interests and habits of the personnel involved. 

This book has been written with all these points definitely 
in mind. The parts of the treatment, with the exception of Part 
Two, correspond roughly to the four fundamental aspects of 
curriculum development. Part Two, dealing as it does with the 
basic issues underlying all curriculum planning, has necessarily 
been concerned with all four of these phases. The order in which 
the parts are taken up may be varied to suit the needs of a particu- 
lar class. 

A brief explanation of certain features of the book may be help- 
ful to the reader. It is assumed that no one can think effectively 
about the directions of modern education—to say nothing of its 
content and methods—without some acquaintance with psycho- 
logical and sociological theories and facts. Most students of edu- 
cation have some knowledge of educational psychology, since it is 
a standard course in almost every professional curriculum for 
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teachers, For this reason psychological principles and facts have 
been introduced at points where they are relevant rather than in 
special chapters devoted to the psychological aspects of curriculum 
development. 

Sociological facts and theories, however, may not be as familiar 
to members of the profession or to teachers in training, since 
courses dealing with the social aspects of education are not offered 
as frequently, nor required as often, as courses in educational 
psychology. Accordingly, the sociological materials have been 
treated on their own account in Part One and then introduced 
again later where they are relevant to the problems under discus- 
sion. When a thorough acquaintance with the social aspects of 
education can be taken for granted, this part of the book can be 
omitted. 

Underlying the significant aspects of curriculum development 
are certain issues that require clarification, especially for those 
professional workers whose duties make it necessary that they be 
thoroughly grounded in curriculum theories. Hence an extensive 
discussion of curriculum theories has been included as Part Two, 
The student will find that an exploration of these basic issues will 
enable him to deal more effectively with curriculum controversies 
that arise in both school and community. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the success of many attacks on educational ad- 
vancement is due in part to the fact that the profession often does 
not know the theory of its program well enough to explain and to 
defend the program before the public. The beginning student in 
curriculum development may find that the treatment of these is- 
sues can best be taken up after the less theoretical parts of the text 
have been mastered. 

Throughout the book the authors have, of course, referred to 
practices of both current and historical interest, but they have tried 
wherever possible to keep these subordinate to the discussion of 
principles and procedures by which curriculum problems can be 
attacked. This seems to be more desirable than dwelling at length 
on descriptions of specific curriculum programs either past or 
present. Although emphasis has been placed upon concepts and 
procedures rather than on detailed discussion of curriculum prac- 
tices, the concepts and procedures have been extensively illustrated 
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by reference to actual curriculum programs and practices. This 
has been done throughout the book in order to bring principles 
and procedures into intimate contact with the realities of the 
school situation. 

The authors are indebted to many persons, only a few of whom 
can be mentioned in the space available. Professor William H. 
Burton, of Harvard University, read the entire manuscript and 
made many suggestions, which helped to improve the text in al- 
most every chapter. Professor Kenneth D. Benne and Dean Wil- 
lard B. Spalding, both of the University of Illinois, read the manu- 
script in part. Dean Spalding’s criticisms were especially helpful 
in Part One, and Professor Benne’s, in Part Five. Professor Donald 
M. Sharpe, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, gave 
substantial assistance at points where administrative approaches 
and procedures were treated. It is needless to add that none of 
these persons is in any way responsible for whatever errors and 
weaknesses this book may exhibit. 

The authors wish also to acknowledge the extensive editorial 
work done by Mrs. Helen Schultz. Without her painstaking work 
many parts of the text would have been less clear. We are also 
indebted to Mr. George Guy and Mrs. Lois Bohon for checking 
the references. 

B. OTHANEL SMITH 
WILLIAM O. STANLEY 
J. HARLAN SHORES 
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Curriculum Development 


Ot ii a er a Se 


I THE BROAD SENSE of the word, education refers to 
the entire social process by which individuals acquire the ways, 
beliefs, and standards of society. Schooling is a specialized aspect 
of this social process. And any school program will find its bear- 
ings only in relation to this wider context of human development. 

The school, like other institutions, is shaped by the larger fabric 
of ways, beliefs, and ideas held and cherished by the people of a 
society at a particular time. On the other hand, what goes on in 
the school also affects the social system. It has been said that an 
unknown society can be described completely from knowledge of 
its educational system. Whether this is true or not, it is certain that 
a social system is significantly mirrored in its educational program. 
Since the strands of the social fabric are inextricably woven into 
the school, the educational program can be understood adequately 
only as it is perceived in its manifold connections with the total 
social pattern. 

The relations between school and society are important enough 
in a period of relatively little social change. In a time of profound 
social change, the relationship is even more important because 
society then is not all of one piece. Both old and new social ele- 
ments are to be found side by side—and frequently in competition 
with one another for survival. In such a period the school tends 
to reflect the transpiring elements of society. The teaching profes- 
sion needs to be on guard at such a time against making the school 
a repository of outworn ideas, ideals, and skills. It then becomes the 
task of the teaching profession to keep the schools up-to-date, and, 
when possible, to shape the educational program in such a way as 
to influence the form and direction of social development. 
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If the schools are to be on the side of the constructive influences 
in a period of social transformation, the teaching profession must 
be aware of the significant facts derived from social diagnoses made 
by outstanding scholars in the fields of psychology and the social 
sciences. The profession must know what changes are occurring 
in such aspects of society as the economic system, the value-system. 
home and community life, and occupational activities. It must also 
understand the tasks these changes set for the school. 

Since society in the United States is now in a period of profound 
change, Part One of this book attempts to present the social reali- 
ties that should be considered in a program of curriculum develop- 
ment and to indicate what these realities mean for education. 
There is considerable evidence to support the thesis that the nature 
of current social change requires reconstruction of the purposes, 
content, and methods of general education beyond anything yet 
attempted. The question of whether this degree of educational 
change is required or not is a matter for the reader to decide for 
himself, But the point that social facts concerning crucial aspects 


tion to the problems of curriculum development now agree that 
curriculum principles and procedures should be grounded in social 
reality. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE PEOPLE of every society are confronted by the problem of 
inducting the immature members into their culture, that is, into 
the ways of the group. The individual at birth is a cultural bar- 
barian, in that he has none of the habits, ideas, attitudes, and skills 
that characterize the members of the society. These are acquired 
by the individual as he grows into full-fledged societal member- 
ship. In primitive societies the individual acquires these learnings 
informally from association with adults in their daily activities. A 
boy learns the traditions of the group through its folk tales, 
festivals, and rituals; he learns to hunt, to till the soil, or to shape 
the tribal tools with his hands by sharing in these activities with 
his elders. Long before these things have been acquired, however, 
his conduct and modes of thinking will have been influenced by 
the family patterns. In literate societies instruction in group ways 
becomes partly a specialized function, An institution—the school 
—charged with the responsibility for teaching certain things is 
created, and certain persons are designated teachers to operate the 
school. A sequence of potential experiences is set up in the school 
for the purpose of disciplining children and youth in group ways 
of thinking and acting. This set of experiences is referred to as the 
curriculum. 

The curriculum is always, in every society, a reflection of what 
the people think, feel, believe, and do. To understand the struc- 
ture and function of the curriculum, it is necessary to understand 
what is meant by culture, what the essential elements of a culture 
are, and how these are organized and interrelated. The principal 
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theme of this chapter is the concept of culture and the universal 
relationship that obtains between the curriculum and the culture 
of a society. The discussion will make little reference to the culture 
of the United States and its meaning for curriculum building, 
since that topic has been reserved for treatment in the chapters 
that immediately follow. 


1. The Meaning of Culture 


A culture is the fabric of ideas, ideals, beliefs, skills, tools, aesthetic 
objects, methods of thinking, customs, and institutions into which 
each member of society is born. The way individuals make a 
living, the games they play, the stories they tell, the heroes they 
worship, the music they play, the way they care for their children, 
their family organization, their modes of transportation and com- 
munication—all of these and countless other items too numerous 
to mention (or, for that matter, for any single individual to know 
about) comprise the culture of a people. The culture is that part 
of his environment which man himself has made. 

The term culture is to be distinguished from the concept of 
society. A society is a group of organized individuals who think 
of themselves as a distinct group. A society is not a mere aggregate 
of individuals, for in such a collection the individuals do not 
recognize themselves as members of a distinct social unit. To be a 
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society a collection of persons must have something in common— 
a set of loyalties and sentiments, an esprit de corps—which induces 
the individual under certain circumstances to subordinate or even 
to sacrifice himself for the good of the group. Since these common 
elements are part of culture, it follows that without a culture there 
could be no society, and without a society there could be no 
culture. Yet the two are not identical. A society is composed of 
people; a culture consists of the things the people have learned to 
do, to believe, to value, to enjoy, and so on, in the course of their 
history. 

Thus, culture will vary from society to society and within the 
same society over a given period of time. For it is obvious that what 
people do, believe, value, and the like, varies from one society to 
another and within a given society if a long enough time span is 
allowed. 

Moreover, what a particular individual believes and does and 
how he reacts to various stimuli depend upon the culture in which 
he grows up. If an occidental child were transplanted at birth to 
an oriental culture, he would grow up to assume the ways of be- 
havior peculiar to that culture. He would become as oriental in his 
views, attitudes, skills, and habits of conduct as any individual 
whose ancestors were oriental from time immemorial. In like 
manner, an oriental child growing up in the culture of the 
western world would build ways of behaving and adjusting like 
those of the other members of western society. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that the basic personality structure of the individ- 
ual is shaped by the culture in which he is born and grows to 
maturity. 


2. The Structure of a Culture 


A culture may be analyzed in a number of ways, depending upon 
the purpose for which the analysis is made. For the purpose of 
understanding and reconstructing the curriculum, the analysis 
suggested by Ralph Linton in The Study of Man seems to be the 
most promising. With slight modifications it will be followed here. 
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The elements of a culture—that is, the things the people know, 
believe, do, and so on—may be put into three categories. First of 
all, there are those aspects that are universally distributed among 
the adult population. Individuals throughout the society may, for 
example, eat the same foods, wear the same style of clothes, use the 
same language, greet one another in the same way, require the 
same obedience and respect from their children; or, they may 
possess the same religious notions, cherish the same political and 
economic ideas, and accept the same rules of polite conduct. All 
such things as are generally accepted by the members of the society 
are called universals. It should be understood, however, that 
universals are such only for a particular society. Since the character 
of culture varies from society to society, it is more than likely that 
a universal element in one society would not appear at all in 
another. 

In the second place, some elements of a culture are found among 
only a portion of the adult population. In every society there are 
some things that only a part of the people know about or can do. 
These are called specialties. They consist principally of vocational 
callings demanding technical knowledges and skills. There is some 
division of labor in every society. The women know how to do cer- 
tain things that are not known by the men. The men are skilled in 
activities outside the sphere of women. Then there are finer divi- 
sions of labor. Men in some localities may make their living by 
tilling the soil, those of another locality by herding cattle. There 
are also those who tend the sick and appease the spirits. In indus- 
trial societies, especially those permeated by science and technol- 
ogy, division of labor is so advanced that the specialties contain 
a relatively large portion of the cultural elements. 

In addition to specialties of an occupational nature, there are 
those that belong to groups of individuals who occupy various 
social positions. For example, in a society having a recognizable 
social elite, individuals of this privileged class will have points of 
view and ways of believing peculiar to themselves. In like manner 
the lower social strata will have ways of thinking and believing 
not found in the upper classes. 

Although the specialties are not shared directly and intimately 
by all individuals, nevertheless in a relatively simple society most 
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of them are understood in a general way by everyone. An individ- 
ual may not know how to prepare food, but he will know whether 
or not it has been properly done. He may not have the skill and 
knowledge possessed by the “physician,” but he will understand 
the function of the “physician” in society and the importance of 
health. He will also know in a general way how a “physician” is 
supposed to behave and whether or not his practice departs signif- 
icantly from what is generally expected. In a highly industrialized 
society, however, the meaning of specialties tends to be blurred 
in the public mind and restricted to those persons immediately 
engaged in them. Indeed, labor becomes so highly specialized and 
its products so complex and technical that not even the laborers 
themselves fully understand either the processes or outcomes of 
production. As a result, in American society in recent years stress 
has been placed upon educating for wise choices among com- 
mercial objects. 

In the third place, there are certain cultural elements that 
belong among neither the universals nor the specialties. These 
elements, like the specialties, are not generally distributed among 
the members of society. But unlike the specialties, they are not 
shared even by the members of any of the various occupational 
groups, or, for that matter, by any socially recognized group within 
the society. These elements consist of ways of thinking and doing 
that depart from commonly accepted ideas or practices. For ex- 
ample, a new way of making soap may emerge but not be accepted 
save by a very few individuals here and there. A new way of 
teaching, a new way of preparing foods, or a new way of doing 
any one of a thousand other things may be proposed but may 
become accepted by only a few persons. These cultural elements 
are called alternatives. They embrace all the ways of obtaining 
results which depart from generally accepted techniques and pro- 
cedures. In other words, the alternatives represent those elements 
of the culture about which the individual can exercise choice. 

Alternatives may enter a culture by way of invention within 
the society or by diffusion from another culture. Cultures that are 
more or less unchanging over a period of years will, as a rule, be 
those that have relatively few alternatives. The alternatives consti- 
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tute the growing edge of the culture. As new ways of doing things 
emerge and come to be accepted, they are absorbed by either the > 
universals or the specialties. 


The Cultural Core as the Fundamental Rules of Life 


The foregoing cultural elements may be combined so as to 
divide a culture into two aspects. The first is a group of elements 
that are more or less persistent and unchanging, consisting of 
mutually compatible, though not always logically consistent, uni- 
versals and specialties. It tends on the whole to be stable, for it 
consists of those elements that have been tried out and accepted. 
Additions and deletions are, therefore, apt to be met with resist- 
ance. The second part of a culture is a region surrounding these 
central elements and comprising the unintegrated and frequently 
inconsistent alternatives or cultural innovations, which are candi- 
dates for admission to the central body of cultural content. 

Linton uses the term core to designate the central body of 
universals and specialties. The term will be used in the present 
discussion, however, to refer to the heart of this persistent aspect 
of the culture. It will refer to the fundamental rules, knowledges, 
and skills by which the people live, by which they carry on and 
rationalize their conduct, and upon which they build their expecta- 
tions and hopes. These are the elements from which the society 
draws its stability and vitality. They underlie all social institutions 
and constitute the bases of moral and social judgment. 

The general pattern and spirit of a culture are shaped by its 
core. The kind of political and economic habits and institutions 
a people have, the extent to which they compete with one another 
or work coéperatively together, the things they strive for, and the 
way they control those who deviate from accepted patterns of 
conduct are all determined in some measure by these vital cultural 
elements. Moreover, the individual largely gains his personal 
stability and emotional security from the cultural core, for there 
he finds his deepest sentiments and his most cherished objects of 


allegiance and faith. 
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3. Cultural Roots of the Curriculum 


If an observer looks at the curriculum of the school in any society, 
he will find, either stated or implied, a set of educational objectives, 
a body of subject matter, a list of exercises or activities to be per- 
formed, and a way of determining whether or not the objectives 
have been reached by the students. He will also find some kind of 
control which the teacher is required to exercise over the learners. 
Now these things comprising the curriculum are always, in every 
society, derived from the culture. The objectives stressed will be 
those that reflect the controlling ideas and sentiments contained 
in the universals—and especially in the core of the universals. The 
subject matter will tend to be that which is believed to embrace 
the most significant ideas and most generally used knowledges and 
skills. The way in which the learners are controlled will reflect the 
prevailing methods of social control of the society at large. As the 
instrument of society for the education of the young, the curric- 
ulum will necessarily reflect the ideals, knowledges, and skills that 
are believed to be significant, or that are related to the common 
activities of the members of society. It is therefore interwoven 
with the whole social fabric that sustains it. 

From the structure of the culture it is possible to gain a clearer 
notion of the distinction between the curriculum of common 
education and that of special education. According to this view, 
common education in any society will be based upon the universal 
elements of the culture and such aspects of the specialties as are of 
general concern. Special education will be based largely upon the 
dominant specialties of the culture. It will be designed to train the 
individual for a particular social or vocational position, 


Common Education Based upon Cultural Universals 


Common education is concerned with the problem of maintain- 
ing the society as a closely knit and well integrated unit. It is 
only natural, therefore, that the rules and knowledges by which 
the people as a whole regulate their conduct and anticipate the 
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behavior of one another should be its principal content. Not all 
the universals, however, will be contained in the common curric- 
ulum. It will ordinarily not incorporate such superficial elements 
as the method of greeting friends or the way to tie shoes. As a rule, 
these things are left to the individual to acquire informally and 
often unconsciously through participation in the common life of 
the people. Instead, the curriculum will tend to emphasize the 
more fundamental universals, or cultural core, such as the values, 
sentiments, knowledges, and skills that provide the society with 
stability and vitality and the individual with motivations and 
deep-lying controls of conduct. 

The heart of the universals, as already pointed out, is the 
standards and knowledges by which the people decide what is 
right and wrong, good and evil, beautiful and ugly, true and false, 
appropriate and inappropriate in all sorts of activities- political, 
economic, aesthetic, educational, or what not. These standards 
constitute the moral content of the society. Next to them in impor- 
tance are the knowledges and skills that have to do with the control 
and improvement of the common activities of the people such as 
their political and economic behavior. Together these constitute 
the subject matter of common education. 


Special Education Related to the Specialties of the Culture 


Returning now to special education, it is to be remembered 
that the specialties of a culture are usually those ways of thinking 
and acting associated either with vocational groups or social 
classes, or both. Hence special education may follow the interests 
of either one or both of these special groups. In societies claiming a 
recognized social elite, it will be found that instruments of educa- 
tion will be set aside for training the immature members of the 
elite group in the special points of view and patterns of conduct 
of these privileged adults. The presence of exclusive private or 
finishing schools is always evidence of the existence of an elite 
class having particular outlooks, polite manners, and behavioral 
patterns, which it wishes to maintain. Indeed, the existence of 
such classes has led in some nations to the creation of dual educa- 
tional systems—one for the folk and another for the upper classes. 
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For this reason higher forms of education, including secondary as 
well as higher schools, have tended historically to be designed for 
the privileged few. Even in the more democratically inclined coun- 
tries where a single educational ladder has been adopted, the ` 
curriculum of the upper rungs reflects a privileged origin. 

Education for vocational purposes is always correlated with the 
needs of persons of particular socio-economic levels; hence it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish from that form of special educa- 
tion designed to equip the individual to occupy a particular posi- 
tion in society. The sons of upper-class families in Western nations 
who go to private schools or to publicly supported schools specially 
designed for them, to pursue so-called “cultural” subjects—not 
to mention programs leading to “higher” professions—are thereby 
being trained for vocations. This type of training usually is just 
as vocational for them as the study of how to read blueprints 
would be for a prospective plumber, because the so-called “cul- 
tural” courses prepare them for domestic governmental positions, 
for foreign diplomatic service, or for positions in industrial bu- 
reaucracies. In any case, display of relatively useless knowledge, 
information, and skills, marking their possessor as a member of 
the leisure class, will be of inestimable value, for it gains admis- 
sion to the polite circles of other countries as well as his own. 

The point of this discussion is not that all vocational education 
is class education, Only in societies where certain vocations are 
associated with particular social classes will this tend to be true. 
Social systems that emphasize an open-door policy for all 
occupations—making it possible for every individual irrespective 
of race, creed, or social background to acquire the knowledges 
and skills he is capable and desirous of obtaining —will be those 
societies that reduce the chances that some occupations will be 
monopolized by privileged classes. In these societies vocational 
education will be least associated with class education. 


Class Education Sometimes Confused with Common Education 


Not only is there a tendency for class education to be confused 
with vocational education but also with common education. When 
a society passes from a phase marked by social classes to a classless 
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phase or to one in which classes exist only in a loose sense, the 
educational ideals and programs designed in the earlier phase for 
the education of the upper classes tend to persist in the new phase, 
under the guise of general or common education. It is for this 
reason that the curriculum of the American high schools, as well 
as that of American colleges, has been so slow to adjust to the 
demands of mass education. Thorstein Veblen, about fifty years 
ago, made it abundantly clear that remnants of the leisure class 
educational program persisted in schools and colleges.’ These rem- 
nants may still be detected today. 

Moreover, the colleges tend on the whole to continue to pro- 
vide vocational programs under the banner of liberal education. 
President Conant of Harvard University has aptly phrased this 


point. 


By and large, the general education which our conventional four- 
year liberal arts colleges provide in one form or another is given as a 
background for two vocations—the learned professions and the mana- 
gerial positions in business. This type of education, however much it 
may be improved (and it will be improved greatly in the coming years, 
I feel sure), cannot be considered apart from the vocations for which it 
prepares. In short, it has no over-all general validity for it cannot be 
considered apart from the clientele for which it has been developed 
over the years.” 


It is disturbing that in the United States, where the prevailing 
social creed denies the desirability of social classes, there should 
be social groups trying to reinstate and bolster up outworn systems 
of class education in the name of general or liberal education. Few 
things have encumbered thinking about the development of a 
more adequate program of common education in the United 
States, as well as in other countries, so much as adherence to edu- 
cational ideas brought over from the class system of past cultural 
phases. 

1 Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class. 
2 James Bryant Conant, “Public Education and the Structure of American So- 


ciety,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 47, No. 3 (December, 1945) pp- 164-165. By 
permission. 

nore: Except where acknowledgment is made for a direct quotation, footnotes do 
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4. Cultural Change and the Curriculum 


The discussion in the preceding section has developed the relation 
existing between a stable, well-integrated, and relatively static 
culture, on the one hand, and the curriculum that emerges within 
it, on the other. What happens to the curriculum and what curric- 
ulum problems arise when the culture is changing are just as im- 
portant as the relationships the curriculum bears to the structure 
of a static culture. (In modern society, they may be more im- 
portant.) Since the curriculum is interwoven with the whole 
cultural fabric, it follows that as the culture undergoes serious 
modifications the curriculum will become an object of concern, 
especially among the more sensitive members of the teaching pro- 
fession and of the society at large. The adequacy of the old cur- 
riculum for the new cultural circumstances will be searchingly 
questioned and changes in the curriculum proposed. 

In societies experiencing little cultural change, the culture will 
be largely taken on unconsciously by the individual—although 
the school, where it exists, will emphasize certain elements of the 
culture by making them explicit through verbalization. On the 
other hand, in societies where fundamental associations are break- 
ing down under the impact of social forces, fewer standards of 
conduct and elements of knowledge will be picked up informally, 
and these will tend to be inconsistent and conflicting. The 
problem of maintaining a stable, integrated culture in such a 
society will, therefore, be quite different from the problem in a 
static social system. The demands made upon the school with 
regard to this problem will be correspondingly more taxing, and 
failure to meet them will be more fraught with social disaster. 


Cultural Change Related to Increase of Alternatives 


Before proceeding further with the discussion of the curric- 
ulum problems that arise in a changing society, it will be well to 
take a brief look at the nature of cultural change. A culture not 
only consists of elements, but these elements are interrelated and 
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so mutually adjusted that they form a configuration, or cultural 
pattern. When alternative elements appear in a culture, they tend 
to disturb the cultural pattern in yarious degrees, depending upon 
the factors they affect. They come into competition with elements 
comprising the universals and specialties, and their general ac- 
ceptance requires a modification of the relationships among 
various factors. When the number of alternatives is low relative to 
the number of factors comprising the universals, especially the 
core, the culture will have a high degree of stability. As alternatives 
increase relative to the universals, social change is increased; and 
the need for a reintegration embracing a large proportion of the 
new elements becomes more and more imperative if the culture 
is not to disintegrate. 

Alternatives that emerge from time to time, or are borrowed 
from other cultures, have varying capacities for cultural disrup- 
tion. Some alternatives, such as types of ornaments, new techniques 
of decorating, or new kinds of wearing apparel, will have little ef- 
fect upon the cultural pattern. The introduction of the wrist 
watch, for example, had no influence upon the basic structure of 
American society. Other innovations, such as changes in ways of 
making a living or the development of new sources of energy, will 
seriously upset a culture and necessitate far-reaching readjust- 
ments. This is true because the most basic aspect of the life of a 
people is the manner in which they secure the necessities of exist- 
ence. The superstructure of society (although more so with some 
aspects than with others) is erected upon the way people exploit 
the material world in the search for food, clothing, and shelter. 
Any change in the methods of such exploitation will, therefore, 
shake the whole cultural fabric and require large-scale social re- 
construction. 


The Tanala: An Illustration of Cultural Change 


Later chapters will show how the culture of the United States 
‘has been shaken to its foundations by cultural innovations that 
have been wiping out the traditional modes of material produc- 
tion, This topic requires an extended analysis and would be too 
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complex for an illustrative case at the present juncture of the 
discussion. An illustration will be drawn instead from the simpler 
culture of the Tanala, a hill tribe of western Madagascar. The 
cultural changes here described illustrate how property relations, 
family structure, community life, political arrangements, and 
even methods of warfare were reconstructed by the introduction 
of a new way of growing rice. The picture is suggestive of how 
American culture is being reshaped by science and technology.® 


The Tanala are a hill tribe of western Madagascar.... Prior to 
about 200 years ago the economic basis of their life was the cultivation 
of dry rice by the cutting and burning method. Under the local condi- 
tions this method gave a good crop the first year and a moderately good 
one from the same land five to ten years later. After this the land had 
to be abandoned until it had once more produced a fairly heavy growth 
of jungle, twenty to twenty-five years as a minimum. Since the newly 
cleared land produced the best crops, the usual native method was to 
utilize all the original jungle which could be profitably exploited with 
the village as a center, then move the village to a new locality and begin 
the process again. Under these conditions there was no opportunity for 
individual ownership of land to develop. The village as a whole held a 
territory within which it moved from site to site, and forest products 
such as game taken from this territory belonged to the man who ob- 
tained them, Joint families owned the crops growing on jungle land 
which they had cleared, but the division of land for this use was made 
as equitable as possible. According to one account, the village elders 
staked out equal frontages of land to be cleared and assigned one of 
these to each joint family. The family members, working in a group, 
then cleared back from the line as far as they thought necessary to 
provide for their needs. If a family had had bad luck with its crops one 
year, it would be given an advantage the next. As a result, no marked 
inequalities in wealth between the joint families ever developed. As 
there was no market for any surplus, there was no attempt to cultivate 
more land than was actually needed, and the product was divided by 
the joint family’s head, each household receiving according to its needs. 

The cultivation of wet rice appeared first among the clans on the 
eastern edge of the Tanala territory, having been borrowed from the 
Betsileo. It began as a simple adjunct to dry rice, the new crop being 
planted in naturally wet places in the bottoms of the valleys. From the 
first this work seems to have been done by households rather than joint 
families, the task being too small to necessitate the coöperation of the 


*Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.; 
copyright 1936), pp. 348-353. By permission. 
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whole group. Later came small systems of terraces, also borrowed, but 
by the time this improvement was accepted the pattern of household 
cultivation of the new crop had become thoroughly established, so that 
joint families, as such, rarely built terrace systems or shared the prod- 
uce. 

Even before the introduction of wet rice the Tanala had well-devel- 
oped patterns of personal property, and these, in combination with the 
idea of family rights to land during the brief period in which it bore a 
crop, opened the door to individual ownership of land and the ex- 
clusive right of a household to the rice patch it cultivated, Since rice 
terraces were actually growing crops throughout most of the year and 
had to be kept in repair even between seasons, the land which they 
occupied never really went out of use and therefore never reverted to 
the village to be reassigned. Only a limited amount of land could be 
utilized for this purpose due to soil, height of water available for irri- 
gation, and other natural factors. Hence those households which had 
not had the energy and foresight to take up rice land at first soon 
found themselves permanently excluded. Insensibly there grew up 
within what had formerly been a classless society a class of landholders, 
and with this went a weakening of the joint family organization. Loy- 
alty to this unit had been maintained largely by the economic inter- 
dependence of its members and their constant need for coöperation. 
But a household could tend its fields of irrigated rice unaided, and its 
head felt a not unnatural reluctance to share the produce with persons 
who had contributed nothing toward it. 

The rise of individual land tenure did not affect the expropriated 
very seriously at first, since they could continue with the older method 
of exploiting village land not available for irrigation. However, land 
within easy reach of the village would be increasingly exhausted, and 
the landless households had to go farther and farther afield to find 
jungle. Often their fields were so far away that they could not possibly 
go and return in the same day, so they developed the custom of build- 
ing combined granaries and sleeping quarters there. These distant 
fields also became increasingly household rather than joint family en- 
terprises. Perhaps the breakdown of the joint family patterns of co- 
éperation had already progressed too far when the system was insti- 
tuted, or the joint family may have been unwilling to risk any large 
number of men so far from home. This camping-out was dangerous, 
since a hostile war party could cut off a small group with ease. 

One of the greatest stresses within the culture arose in connection 
with the periodic moving of the village. This was a deep-rooted custom, 
put now the villages were split into the landless, who needed to move, 
and the landowners, who had a capital investment in the locality and 
were unwilling to move. A further breakdown of the joint family sys- 
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tem resulted. Under the old conditions villages not infrequently split 
and formed new units, but such splits were always along joint family 
lines, At most, a man who stood at the head of three or four households 
within the lineage would secede with his group and found a distinct 
lineage in the new village. Now when villages split it was the expropri- 
ated who moved, so that the immigrant group formed a cross-section 
of the original lineages. In the new locality the same process went on 
again until the land which had formed the range of the original mobile 
village was dotted with descendant villages, cach held in place by the 
irrigated fields about it. 

The combination of increasingly settled life and breakdown of the 
joint family into its component households had still further results. 
The mobile villages had been socially self-contained, endogamous 
units. The settled villages were much less so. The joint family retained 
its religious importance, based on the worship of a common ancestor, 
after it had lost much of its functional importance and even after its 
component households had been scattered. Family members from dif- 
ferent villages would still be called together on some ceremonial occa- 
sions, and this going and coming helped to break down the old pat- 
terns of village isolation. Intermarriages became increasingly common, i 
especially among the clans of the Menabe division whose pattern of 
cross-cousin marriage often made such matings necessary- Thus the 
original pattern of independent village groups was increasingly trans- 
formed into a tribal one. 

The new conditions also had important repercussions on the pat — 
terns of native warfare. The mobile villages had always fortified them- 
selves with a simple ditch and stockade, but there was little point in 
expending a vast amount of labor on a site which would presently be 
abandoned. An enemy war party, using surprise, had a fair opportunity 
of taking such a village, seizing a rich booty of cattle and personable 
young women, and driving the group out of its territory, which could 
then be added to the enemy’s own range. In fact this was a normal pro- 
cedure whenever a’ village felt itself crowded. Now that permanent 
residence in a village was assured, the villagers could set themselves 
seriously to the work of fortification, and by the time the Europeans 
arrived some of the eastern villages, which had gotten wet rice first and 
hence been settled longest, had made themselves impregnable to any- 
thing short of artillery. I was told of one village which was protected 
by three concentric ditches each twenty feet wide and of the same 
depth, straight-sided and with hedges of prickly pear planted between. 
The Tanala probably copied this form of defense from the Betsileo, 
although they had not adopted it while they still followed the mobile 
pattern. The new conditions made what was already a well-known for- 
eign trait desirable, and it was accepted accordingly. 
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Since the natives had no siege machinery, these great fortifications 
reduced war to a stalemate. It was impossible for an attacking party to 
take a village except by treachery, and the large, determined war par- 
ties of the earlier period degenerated more and more into small groups 
of raiders who aimed to cut off stragglers. This tendency was increased 
by an increase in the value of slaves. The presence of Arab, European, 
and Imerina slave-traders, who gave guns in exchange, had something 
to do with this, but their activities were never carried on on a large 
scale. In part, at least, this increased importance of slaves was cor- 
related with the new crop. Under the old system slaves were of little 
economic value, while now they could be put to work in the rice fields. 
With the rise of slavery there came an increasing need for techniques 
of ransom and other relations involving captive slaves, and these were 
gradually developed. In particular, a technique arose for regularizing 
the relations between a slave woman and her master, her family paying 
half her market value and thus promoting her to the status of a legal 
wife. In this way still further bonds were established between villages, 
even when these belonged to different clans, and the whole tribe was 
drawn more and more together. 

The last step in this drama of change came less than a century ago. 
In the early mobile period Tanala organization was highly democratic. 
The head of one of the lineages in a village acted as a magistrate and 
executive, but there was no formal investiture of any sort and he had 
no real power. Outside the village there was no recognized authority 
of any sort. The settled tribes to the east, on the other hand, had had 
kings for some centuries and were in process of developing a sort of 
feudal system which cut across the old clan-locality lines and strength- 
ened the central authority. About 1840 one of the Tanala clans estab- 
lished domination over several of the other northern clans, declared 
itself royal, and announced that the hereditary head of its senior line- 
age was now King of the Tanala Menabe. Incidentally, the control of 
this king always remained rather weak and he never really controlled 
any of the groups who were still mobile. Over the settled clans he was 
able to exercise some real authority, but the kingdom came to an end 
before adequate machinery for government could be developed or bor- 
rowed. This first king introduced two new elements of culture, both 
taken from the Betsileo. He built himself an individual tomb, thus 
breaking a long-established Tanala custom, and after his death the 
Tanala accepted the belief that the souls of their kings passed into 


snakes. 


The changes in Tanala culture due to the introduction of wet 
rice farming may be summarized as follows: (1) personal property 
increased in importance, (2) new techniques of farming were intro- 
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duced, (3) new community life arose and was comprised of cross- 
sections of many families, (4) exogamous marriages increased, (5) 
importance of family ties decreased, (6) slaves became valuable, 
(7) the political unit changed from joint family to kingdom, (8) 
emphasis upon personal goals and personal success increased, (9) 
competition in the struggle for existence was accentuated, (10) 
new types of conflicts were engendered by the accentuated compe- 
tition in the struggle for existence. 

This illustration makes clear how a single basic alternative, once 
it is accepted, has consequences that spread throughout the entire 
cultural system, making it necessary to readjust cultural elements 
on a wide scale or else suffer cultural decay and possibly cultural 
dissolution. It also helps us to understand what is meant by 
cultural integration. When innovations occur in a culture, they 
become candidates for acceptance; and, when they are accepted, 
changes in other elements must be made so that a new balance of 
cultural factors results. This mutual adjustment of factors is what 
is meant by integration. Cultural integration can be thought of 
as an end product~—a pattern of relationships already achieved. It 
can also be thought of as a process of adjustment, as something 
going on in one aspect or another of a culture as new cultural ele- 
ments arise and compete with others for acceptance. 

There can also be various degrees of integration, depending 
upon the extent of the adjustment of factors at different times 
in the history of a culture. When the number of alternatives is 
low relative to the universals of a culture, a high degree of inte- 
gration obtains. When the alternatives increase, relative to the 
universals, more rapidly than they can be assimilated, the culture 
inclines towards disintegration. This phase is distinctly noticeable 
in the ‘Tanalas as the impact of wet rice farming begins to break 
up the family pattern and to uproot people from the communal 
community. If this trend continues until the rules by which the 
people live are largely wiped out, and if no other loyalties arise 
to take their place, the culture disintegrates altogether. In the 
career of mankind many cultures have arisen, have flourished 
vigorously, and yet have perished because they failed to build a 
aew cultural synthesis when the alternatives became numerous, 

In a period of cultural disruption the anxieties of individuals 
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are increased in number and intensity. “A society,” as Wirth has 
reminded us, “is possible in the last analysis because the individu- 
als in it carry around in their heads some sort of picture of that 
society.” * When the universals of a culture begin to change sig- 
nificantly, especially if the change reaches down to the fundamen- 
tal rules of conduct, the picture of society becomes blurred, and 
individuals find themselves unable to carry on normal activities 
in a rational way. They are led by the old rules to expect other 
persons to behave in certain ways. But if these rules are no longer 
valid, other persons will not conform to these expectations. As this 
occurs on a wider and wider scale, the individual becomes be- 
wildered; his sense of common reality vanishes, and with it goes 
his sense of personal stability and security. It is interesting to find 
that, in his psychological interpretation of the changes in Tanala 
culture, Kardiner points to the rise of personal anxieties growing 
out of the changes in the individual's relation to productive prop- 
erty. Kardiner says: 

The significance of property (already quite pronounced in Tanala 
culture) is augmented until it becomes the sole means of enhancing the 
ego. The pursuit of property becomes the most important element in 
the security system of the individual.... There was an influx of new 
needs for the individual. New needs as well as new anxieties were 
added to the individual’s problem of adjustment. New needs were cre- 
ated in that the individual required different qualities to get along in 
this new society, and new anxieties in that he was susceptible to new 
dangers, dangers of poverty‘and degradation." 


Curriculum Problems Arising from Cultural Change 


Turning now to the curriculum, certain problems are always 
prominent in a period of cultural upset and reintegration. If the 
Tanalas had had schools, the teaching profession would have been 
confronted by basic educational problems growing out of changes 
incident to the introduction of methods of wet rice farming. As 
property changed from communal to personal ownership and con- 
trol, as the old pattern of family life began to disintegrate and the 


4XKarl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, Brace, & Co.; 


1936), p. Xxv. 
5 From Readings in Social Psychology, Edited by Theodore M. Newcomb and Eu- 
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new pattern based on household ownership emerged, as the com- 
munity became divided between those who owned land and those 
who did not, the teaching profession would have become un- 
certain as to what objectives should be sought through the edu- 
cational system. The educational journals of Tanala would have 
carried article after article on the need for clarifying the objectives 
of education; in faculty and committee meetings teachers would 
have disagreed upon what the schools should attempt to achieve. 
Some writers would have extolled the old virtues and ways of life; 
others would have frowned upon these while stressing the new 
ideals and the advantages to be gained from the new method of 
production and the way of life it entailed. 

The teachers would not have known whether they should em- . 
phasize the sacredness of communal property, in keeping with the 
tradition of the tribe, or the virtues of private ownership and 
control, which the wet rice farmers were defending. They would 
not have known whether the old joint family pattern of codpera- 
tion should be bolstered by giving it increased attention in the cur- 
riculum, or whether the household family-enterprise unit should 
be stressed instead. They would not have known whether to em- 
phasize the old community life with its periodic moving of the 
village, or to stress the scattering of the villagers dictated by the 
demands of wet rice farming and the consequent stripping of own- 
ership from the less enterprising of the population. They would 
not have known whether to stress the old informal mode of living 
together or the emerging tendency toward a tribal kingdom. ‘They 
would have been uncertain about these things because there was 
no consensus among the people with respect to them. The old con- 
census, upon which the educational program was based, would 
have been so much in doubt that the mandate of the teaching 
profession would not have been clear. 

Of course, the teaching profession might have contented itself 
by appealing to such abstractions as the development of a good 
citizen or the teaching of the fundamentals, But these would have 
been as much in question as anything else. Who would have been 
a good citizen in Tanala? To what traditions, ideals, beliefs, and 
patterns of conduct would he have been loyal? Would he have had 
the point of view and motivations of the wet rice farmer or the dry 
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rice farmer? What would have been the fundamentals? Of course, 
the native tongue and perhaps the modes of calculation might 
have been included. Beyond these what would have been basic in 
the behavior of the people? What attitudes? What beliefs and 
loyalties? 

The purpose here is not to paint a hopeless picture of the curric- 
ulum problems of the Tanalas. There were, of course, some ele- 
ments of the culture that remained and could have been used as 
bases for judging the purposes and program of the school—some 
measure of family loyalty, allegiance to the tribe itself, and doubt- 
less a great number of ideals which this account of cultural change 
among the Tanalas does not contain. The import of the discussion 
is, first, that a period of profound cultural transformation will 
upset the curriculum and require that it be reconstructed with 
respect to purpose, content, method of instruction, and means of 
evaluation; and, second, that the teaching profession will experi- 
ence a period of uncertainty as to the kind of educational program 
to build. 

The principal educational task arises from the fact that ina 
period of transformation the common orientation of the people is 
profoundly disturbed. They are confused as to what to believe, 
what to strive for, what to defend; consequently, they are often in 
conflict one with another. Depending upon the degree of disinte- 
gration, the capacity of the people to think, feel, and act as a unit 
is reduced, They continue to live together, but communication 
among them breaks down; for as the community of ideas and 
habits dissolves, individuals no longer respond alike to the same 
situation. Under this condition the curriculum must be designed 
to help expand the common orientation in which each individual 
shares. The school alone cannot do this, but it can make a major 
contribution in this direction. 

The task of curriculum building will be principally that of con- 
structing the curriculum so that cultural elements, both new 
and old, will be mutually adjusted and a new cultural synthesis 
achieved. The task is to build a curriculum that will achieve a 
set of consistent ideas and values, in which all members of society 
can share. A desirable curriculum is one that reflects a consistent 
cultural point of view,and attempts to achieve a mutual adjust- 
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ment of cultural elements in terms of a common orientation. An 
undesirable curriculum, on the other hand, is one that accentu- 
ates the maladjustment of cultural elements by stressing those tra- 
ditional ideals, knowledges, sentiments, and skills that are no 
longer relevant to social realities. 

The rise of science and technology has done far more to Ameri- 
can culture—and, for that matter, to most of the cultures of the 
world—than did the introduction of wet rice farming to the 
Tanala culture. American culture is in a period of profound re- 
construction because science and technology have revamped the 
means by which men exploit their environment. The consequences 
of these new means have been felt in every aspect of the culture— 
the family, community, agriculture, industry, business, politics, re- 
ligion, education, and morality. 

It will be the purpose of the remaining chapters of this part of 
the book to set forth some of the more significant cultural changes 
caused by science and technology, and to indicate some of the 
more important curriculum problems thereby raised. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Make a list of some of the things you believe, and try to determine 
how you came to accept them. Try to determine which of these beliefs 
are universals, which are specialties, and which are alternatives. 

2. Make a list of cultural alternatives, and try to find out where 
they came from and whether or not they have significant social conse- 
quences. Which of them seem to have important meanings for the 
school’s curriculum? 

3. What would you consider some of the desirable characteristics of 
a good educational program in a period of cultural change? What 
would be some of the pressing curriculum problems in such a period? 

4. Select one or more recent courses of study or curriculum manuals 
from your library, and try to determine some of the universals they 
emphasize. Also, try to determine what specialties and alternatives, if 
any, they include. 


. 
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5. In what way, if at all, do the courses of study you have selected 
contribute either to cultural integration or disintegration? 


Suggested Reading 


1. Margaret Mead’s Coming of Age in Samoa and Growing Up in 
New Guinea (published together under the title From the South Seas) 
are among the finest interpretations of the interdependence of educa- 
tion and cultural systems. Her And Keep Your Powder Dry is an 
equally good interpretation of culture in the United States. 

2. You will find interesting descriptions of different cultures in Ruth 
Benedict's Patterns of Culture; Margaret Mead’s Codperation and 
Competition Among Primitive People; and Clyde Kluckhohn’s Mirror 
for Man. Good discussions of the structure and dynamics of cultural 
systems are found in Ralph Linton’s The Study of Man; Melville 
Herskovits’ Man and His Works; and Bronislaw Malinowski’s A 
Scientific Theory of Culture. 

8. Cultural interpretation of personality is treated in Ralph Linton’s 
Cultural Background of Personality. For psychological interpretations 
of the effects of cultural factors on human development, see Abram 
Kardiner’s The Individual and His Society and his Psychological Fron- 
tiers of Society. See also Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, 
edited by Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray. 

4. The Saber-Tooth Curriculum, by Harold Benjamin, is one of the 
best and most delightful descriptions of the relation between cultural 
change and curriculum theory and practice. 


NoTE: The Bibliography, page 745, lists alphabetically by author all 
books referred to in these reading lists, in the body of the text, and in 
the footnotes to the text. For publication data, refer to the Bibli- 
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CHARTER 2 


For Two CENTURIES the people of America were rooted in self- 
sufficient, isolated communities characterized by neighborliness 
and intimacy of association. To be sure, there were petty differ- 
ences in each community and even distrust among some of its 
members; but the people were immersed in the same point of 
view and saw eye-to-eye as to aspirations, standards of right and 
wrong, and ways of doing things. During the last seventy-five years, 
however, this way of life has been rapidly disappearing, so that 
American society is no longer characterized by the old-fashioned 
community but by urban communities and huge metropolitan 
areas. With this transformation of the basic pattern of American 
society, as in the case of the Tanalas, has come the necessity for 
readjusting many basic elements of the old cultural pattern. This 
change has been brought about by the advancement of science and 
technology. If these twin forces have unlocked fabulous resources, 
conquered space, and made poverty unnecessary, they have also 
created new problems of cultural adjustment, which must be 
solved if men are to enjoy the fruits of these achievements. 


1. Science and Technology Influence Culture 


One of the chief characteristics of modern civilization is its ex- 
panding conquest of nature. Modern man is exploring and sub- 
duing nature ceaselessly and successfully, uncovering new knowl- 


edge and creating new techniques and machines at an accelerating 
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pace. He has also discovered the method of discovery, as someone 
has keenly observed, so that he need not depend upon chance 
discoveries and inventions but can deliberately bring them about. 
As the method of discovery is deliberately applied to nature, new 
knowledge, professional information and techniques, mechanical 
inventions, and commercial gadgets of all descriptions accumulate 
at an accelerating rate. It is estimated that 50,000 inventions are 
patented each year in the United States alone. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that students of history agree that the present phase of 
social evolution is marked by scientific and technological progress 
unequaled in recorded history. 


Science and Technology as Causes of Social Changes 


If scientific and technological advancement had resulted only in 
mechanical conveniences and physical comforts, there would have 
been no tendency today to look upon it as a mixed blessing. But, 
as with the introduction of wet rice farming by the Tanalas, the 
progress of science and technology has been attended by far-reach- 
ing cultural changes, which have created profoundly crucial social 
problems. It is necessary only to point to the more obvious prob- 
lems of maintaining home and family stability, economic and in- 
dustrial order, and world peace to convince the most skeptical of 
the impact of science and technology on the life of the people. Out 
of these changing circumstances emerge the principal educational 
problems with which the teaching profession is now concerned, 
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It is perhaps not too much to say that every significant cur- 
riculum problem of today is rooted in one way or another in the 
general problem of cultural reintegration created by the increas- 
ing advancement of science and technology. These twin forces are 
uprooting the people of American society in the same way as wet 
rice farming uprooted the Tanalas. If there be a difference in the 
two cultures at this point, it is to be found in the greater rapidity 
and complexity of changes in modern culture and the accelerated 
rate at which cultural alternatives continue to appear as scientific 
knowledge and techniques accumulate. 

For a simple illustration of how society is affected by science 
and technology, turn back to the invention, a little over a hun- 
dred years ago, of the steam locomotive and the establishment of 
the first railway lines. The iron horse provided a faster mode of 
transportation than the stage coach; in addition, its freight and 
passenger capacity was considerably greater. Moreover, behind the 
whole railway development was the growth of factories for the 
manufacture of locomotives, passenger coaches, freight cars, and 
all other railway equipment. Thus new industries requiring new 
knowledges and skills sprang up as the railway system emerged and 
expanded. Also, new types of occupations multiplied both in the 
factories and in the operation of the railway system. In addition, 
the old stagecoach business was gradually eliminated by the ex- 
panding railroads, resulting in the disappearance of hundreds of 
jobs in the stage coach enterprise.’ 

These changes are some of the direct consequences of the inven- 
tion of the steam locomotive. In addition, there were less obvious 
changes occurring as a result of the same invention. As the rail- 
roads spread out across the country like a huge web, new regions 
and communities were brought within the range of ready accessi- 
bility. New communities by the hundreds sprang up along these 
main channels of communication, laying the groundwork for the 
urban moyement to come later. This web of steel connecting one 
point of the country with another expanded the markets for the 
goods of industry and the produce of the farm. It now became 


1 For an excellent discussion of the influence of science as expressed through 
inventions, see Report of the President's Research Committee on Social Trends, 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, Vol. 1, pp. 122-166. 
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possible for an industry to distribute its products to the four cor- 
ners of the nation. Thus was established the beginning of the mass 
market, which was an indispensable condition for the develop- 
ment of mass production and the huge industrial and corporate 
units essential to it. Mass production, in turn, required not only 
huge industrial plants but also concentration of manpower in 
urban centers to carry on the work of collective enterprise, It may 
seem a far cry from the invention of the steam locomotive to the 
megalopolitan world of today. Yet, while no one would attribute 
the whole of urbanization to this one invention, there is neverthe- 
less a tenuous but unbroken line from the iron horse to the Em- 
pire State Building. 

It is plain that one of the ways in which science and technology 
affect social life is by creating new jobs and wiping out others; 
another is by conquering geographic distance, so that people of 
the nation and of the whole world are brought closer and closer 
together. Still another is by creating the conditions leading to con- 
centration of people into huge centers of population, uprooting 
man from the soil and breaking the face-to-face controls so char- 
acteristic of village life. 


Increased Specialization of Labor and Social Interdependence 


Science and technology have another impact upon society, an 
impact that spreads out in a wholly different direction. It is only 
seldom recognized, and yet its importance for curriculum develop- 
ment is equal to, if not greater than, those just noted. This impact 
grows out of the specialized nature of these two instruments of 
conquest. The power and efficiency of science and technology rest 
upon the principle of division of labor. This principle rests chiefly 
on the fact that scientific discovery is accelerated by isolating spe- 
cial features of nature for intensive investigation. Like politics, 
which has followed the principle of divide and conquer, science 
has followed the principle of isolate and conquer. Isolation lends 
itself to minute divisions of labor, so that today there are not just 
physicists, but physicists who are experts in electricity, in mechan- 
ics, in nuclear physics, and in a host of other areas unknown to 
the general public. 
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The spirit of specialization has crept into industry and into 
practically all the professions. The factory system progressed on 
the wheels of specialized knowledge, skills, and activities, which 
were all coördinated by engineers and business bureaucrats to pro- 
duce a single product. The stereotype of the factory worker mak- 
ing a small part of a single product, which he never sees as a whole 
nor helps to plan, is so well known as to need no elaboration. 

The same condition prevails in the professions, though perhaps 
in a lesser degree. The general medical practitioner is being re- 
placed by the specialist, particularly in the cities. In the legal pro- 
fession there are criminal lawyers, civil lawyers, corporation law- 
yers, and so on, Even the teaching profession is exhibiting to an 
alarming degree the segmentation and narrowness that often ac- 
company a highly developed division of labor. The administrator 
is often highly specialized, knowing little or nothing about the art 
of teaching but a great deal about the duties and responsibilities 
of his office. Teachers, in turn, are highly specialized, in mathe- 
matics, science, English, history, and so on, with little knowledge 
about the total operation of the school. In this regard they are like 
factory workers, with the administrators corresponding to the 
managers of industry. 

Moreover, the whole educational program is divided, the cur- 
riculum being broken into highly specialized bodies of informa- 
tion. Thus the student goes through the educational program by 
being exposed to this fragment of knowledge here and that one 
there until he accumulates the units required for graduation. In 
the whole process no one has been in a position to see him as a 
person, as a socio-psychological creature. He has always been 
viewed as a student of mathematics, of English, or what not, on 
the basis of which view he is judged by the school to be either a 
success or a failure. 

The reverse side of the picture is that division of labor breeds 
interdependency. If a product is to be made by a large number of 
individuals, each of whom is responsible for only a small element 
of the total, the product cannot be manufactured if any individual 
fails to fulfill his responsibility. As a result, the labor of multitudes 
of individuals in almost every great enterprise, research project, 
or professional undertaking must be meshed in a comprehensive 
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pattern. The organization and management of any of these under- 
takings resemble the structure and the operation of a great army 
more than those of the village enterprise of a century ago. 


2. Changes in Community Life 


The community life of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is 
beautifully expressed in its idealized form in the following passage 
from the pen of William Henry Hudson. 


Each (house) had its center of human life with life of bird and beast, 
and the centers were in touch with one another, connected like a row 
of children linked together by their hands; all together forming one 
organism, instinct with one life, moved by one mind, like a many- 
colored serpent lying at rest, extended at full length upon the ground. 

I imagined the case of a cottager at one end of the village occupied 
in chopping up a tough piece of wood or stump and accidentally let- 
ting fall his heavy sharp axe onto his foot, inflicting a grievous wound. 
The tidings of the accident would fly from mouth to mouth to the 
other extremity of the village, a mile distant; not only would every 
individual quickly know of it, but have at the same time a vivid mental 
image of his fellow villager at the moment of his misadventure, the 
sharp glittering axe falling onto his foot, the red blood flowing from 
the wound; and he would at the same time feel the wound in his own 
foot and the shock to his system: 

In like manner all thoughts and feelings would pass freely from one 
to another, although not necessarily communicated by speech; and all 
would be participants in virtue of that sympathy and solidarity uniting 
the members of a small isolated community. No one would be capable 
of a thought or emotion which would seem strange to the others. The 
temper, the mood, the outlook, of the individual and the village, would 
be the same.? 


Although few, if any, communities ever corresponded exactly to 
this picture of intimacy and personal sympathy, it is nevertheless 
true that the early American community was a closely-knit unit 
based upon face-to-face relations, affection and friendship. 

2 William Henry Hudson, A Traveller in Little Things (New York: E. P. Dutton 


& Co.; 1921), pp. 110-112. By permission. Quoted by John Dewey in The Public and 
Its Problems. 
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The Individual in the Small Community of the 19th Century 


it would be ridiculous to assume that the small, isolated com- 
munities of a century ago were populated by angels. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. They were constituted of men 
and women afflicted with the ignorance, prejudices, and narrow 
points of view that prevailed in the old-fashioned village. But 
whatever their shortcomings—and there were many—and whatever 
their differences, these people were basically in agreement as to 
the meaning of life and the rights and responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual. 

The individual shaped his conduct, and indeed his whole life- 
plan, by the demands of local opinion and sentiment. His ideas of 
right and wrong, good and bad, correct and incorrect were induced 
by the customs and traditions of the community. In short, his 
whole personality was nourished by the soil of interpersonal re- 
lations and shaped to the pattern of community life. 

As late as the latter part of the nineteenth century American 
society was still largely a collection of these local units of intimate 
association, in which industry was chiefly agricultural and pro- 
duction was carried on mainly by hand tools. As a result of the 
forces released by science and technology this has been changed. 
Whatever might have been the merits of the old-fashioned com- 
munity, it is rapidly declining as a force in American society; and 
there is no likelihood, short of the destruction of modern civiliza- 
tion, that this form of social existence will be restored. 


The Individual in the Urbanized Society of Today 


When the nation was first established there were only two cities 
with a population of over 25,000. It was not until 1820 that the 
nation could claim a city of 100,000. In 1890 approximately 35 
per cent of the nation’s population lived in urban centers of 2,500 
and over. By 1930 urban concentration had increased to the point 
that about 56 per cent of the people lived in communities of 2,500 
or more. The growth in urban population slowed down between 
1930 and 1940, so that the urban population in 1940 had climbed 
to only 56.5 per cent. In 1940, 28.8 per cent of the people lived in 
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cities of 100,000 or more population.’ Since 1940, many of these 
cities have grown considerably. 

Modern cities arose in response to the new industrial and busi- 
ness activities created by scientific inventions. Their rise and 
growth are closely associated with the industrial revolution, The 
introduction of power-driven machinery brought the factory sys- 
tem into operation. This system in turn called for division of labor 
and the concentration of multitudes of workers in industrial areas. 
As techniques and methods of agricultural production improved, 
requiring the use of more and more mechanical equipment from 
the factories, fewer farm workers were required to produce the 
food needed by the urban population. As a result, the farm popu- 
lation were encouraged to migrate to industrial regions where 
they could find employment and the supposed advantages of city 
life. Urban areas have thus become the workshop of the country 
as well as the home of the majority of the people. 

The foregoing facts indicate that the old-fashioned community 
with its patterns of intimate personal association has now been 
displaced, to a great degree, by large towns and cities with their 
impersonal modes of life. Except for a comparatively small num- 
ber of communities, especially those in remote regions where the 
railways and highways have not penetrated, the molding and in- 
tegrating influence of the old-fashioned community has largely 
disappeared. In its place have emerged the bewildering complexi- 
ties of large communities and cities and the specialized influence 
of organized groups, so prevalent in the structure of American 
society today. 

In urban centers the incidence of crime, suicide, and mental 
breakdown tends to involve a larger proportion of the population 
than it does in rural areas. But these social and personal disorders 
are not attributable to the mere size of urban communities. The 
frequency of these maladjustments is less in some principal cities 
than in some of secondary size. On the whole, current sociological 
theory tends to explain these disorders in terms of the disorganiza- 
tion of life in urban communities. With the growth of urbanism 
has come a breakdown of primary group relationships. Social con- 


3 National Resources Committee, Supplementary Report of the Urbanism Commit- 
tee, Urban Government, Vol. I, p. 6. J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s 
Needs and Resources, p. 40. 
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sensus, one of the primary sources of personal stability, has deterio- 
rated to the point where the individual is more or less socially 
isolated. The controlling influence of face-to-face relationships in 
small intimate group life has all but disappeared. Under these con- 
ditions the individual shares less and less in a community of feel- 
ing and tradition and in common beliefs and interests. The pat- 
terns of custom and tradition are no longer present; or, if they 
persist, they are too obscure to afford a clear path of conduct. 
Hence the individual tends to become a law unto himself, except 
for his occupational life, and to exercise narrow selfish judgment 
under the influence of unbridled impulse. 

With the growth of urbanism the life of the individual becomes 
less and less shaped by the total community and more and more 
molded by his occupation and other specialized activities. If the 
daily routine of an individual were surveyed, it would be found 
that from morning till night he is involved in the joint activities 
of some commercial or industrial enterprise, or of a hospital, 
school, relief association, political association, or the like. In each 
of these enterprises or associations would be found a set of by-laws, 
either written or understood, a set of techniques or skills, and a 
pattern or routine for regulating and carrying on the activities of 
those who are thus associated. His daily experiences in such a 
scheme leave their mark upon the individual. They build a narrow 
vocational outlook, which enhances the vocational efficiency of the 
individual but at the same time robs him of the breadth of char- 
acter and insight required by the interdependence of his special- 
ized world. 

Moreover, the personnel of each enterprise or association would 
be found to be organized into some sort of working relationship. 
There would be division of labor with individuals ordered into 
some kind of hierarchy. There would be privileges and responsi- 
bilities associated with each position in the hierarchy. Each indi- 
vidual’s picture of society would thus be shaped not only by his 
occupation but also by his particular position in the institutional 
pattern. Thus it is that the interests and points of view of the 
workers of an industry or business are, as a rule, considerably 
different from those of the officers, managers, and supervisors. This 
difference is seen in the fact that laborers and managers of indus- 
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try, or the teachers and administrators of a school system, do not 
always see eye-to-eye on important issues regarding the way their 
respective activities are to be managed. Moreover, after allowing 
for conspicuous exceptions, divisions of public opinion often run 
not only along occupational lines—as when we speak of the farm 
bloc and the labor bloc—but also along the lines of relationships 
to institutional structure—as when we speak of industrial interests 
as against those of labor, even though industrial leaders and labor- 
ers are both in the same industry. 

Science and technology have brought people closer and closer 
together, geographically and mechanically, by the conquest of 
space and the creation of mechanical interdependence through 
minute division of labor. At the same time, however, specialization 
of labor has divided people with respect to their mental outlooks— 
their moral ideas, knowledges, skills, tastes. What an individual 
believes is right and wrong, good and bad, correct and incorrect, 
goes back to his experience, his experience to his activity, and his 
activity to his specialized labor. Hence each individual carries 
around in his head a specialized picture of society, representing 
but a fragment of the total social pattern. 

No one has expressed more powerfully the influence of occupa- 
tions upon men than Thomas Wolfe in the following account of 
the social insight of George Webber.* 


As George observed the signs that betrayed what Bendien was be- 
yond any mistaking, he felt confirmed in an opinion that had been 
growing on him of late. He had begun to see that the true races of man- 
kind are not at all what we are told in youth that they are. They are 
not defined either by national frontiers or by the characteristics as- 
signed to them by the subtle investigations of anthropologists. More 
and more George was coming to believe that the real divisions of hu- 
manity cut across these barriers and arise out of differences in the very 
souls of men. 

George had first had his attention called to the phenomenon by an 
observation of H. L. Mencken. In his extraordinary work on the Ameri- 
can language, Mencken gave an example of the American sporting 
writers’ jargon—‘Babe Smacks Forty-second with Bases Loaded’—and 
pointed out that such a headline would be as completely meaningless 
to an Oxford don as the dialect of some newly discovered tribe of 


4Thomas Wolfe, You Can’t Go Home Again (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Copyright 1940 by Maxwell Perkins, as Executor.) Pp. 553-555. 
‘ 
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Eskimos. True enough; but what shocked George to attention when 
he read it was that Mencken drew the wrong inference from his fact. 
The headline would be meaningless to the Oxford don, not because it 
was written in the American language, but because the Oxford don 
had no knowledge of baseball. The same headline might be just as 
meaningless to a Harvard professor, and for the same reason. 

It seemed to George that the Oxford don and the Harvard professor 
had far more kinship with each other—a far greater understanding of 
each other’s ways of thinking, feeling, and living—than either would 
have with millions of people of his own nationality. This observation 
led George to realize that academic life has created its own race of men 
who are set apart from the rest of humanity by the affinity of their 
souls. This academic race, it seemed to him, had innumerable peculiar 
characteristics of its own, among them the fact that, like the sporting 
gentry, they had invented their own private languages for communica- 
tion with one another. The internationalism of science was another 
characteristic: there is no such thing as English chemistry or American 
physics or (Stalin to the contrary notwithstanding) Russian biology, 
but only chemistry, physics, and biology. So, too, it follows that one 
tells a good deal more about a man when one says he is a chemist than 
when one says he is an Englishman. 

In the same way, Babe Ruth would probably feel more closely akin 
to the English professional cricketer, Jack Hobbs, than to a professor 
of Greek at Princeton. This would be true also among prize fighters. 
George thought of that whole world that is so complete within it- 
self—the fighters, the trainers, the managers, the promoters, the touts, 
the pimps, the gamblers, the grafters, the hangers-on, the newspaper 
‘experts’ in New York, London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, and Buenos Aires. 
These men were not really Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Argentines. They were simply citizens of the world 


of prize-fighting, more at home with one another than with other men 
of their respective nations. 


While this picture may be somewhat overdrawn, it is certainly 
true that kinship among members of the same occupational group 


is one of the chief forces now molding the character of men in 
modern society. 


Social Action Influenced by Special-Interest Groups 


Social action is now attained, for the most part, through the 


play of powerful groups organized around specialized occupational 
interests. Nowadays an individual is a member of one or more 
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organizations such as a labor union, chamber of commerce, manu- 
facturer’s association, farm bureau, farmer's union, business or 
professional organization, and so on ad infinitum. If he wants to 
attain some social, economic, or political objective, he works 
through these organizations. Seldom does he depend chiefly upon 
the sentiment of a local community to bring about the action he 
desires. To put the same thought in another way, the industrial, 
trade, professional, and wage-earning interests are usually more 
important in bringing about social action than are local commu- 
nity interests. 

Yet these occupational interests per se have no representation in 
the government of the community, state, or nation. Partly because 
of this fact and partly because of the absence of a common social 
faith strong enough to keep them in harmonious working re- 
lationships, these groups, especially those of business, labor, and 
agriculture, are constantly in conflict and a struggle for power and 
special privilege. The elected representatives of the people are 
thus harassed by powerful pressure groups. The issue of special 
interests versus the general welfare becomes a matter of grave 
concern. 

One measure of the influence of these groups is the size of some 
of the more important ones in business, agriculture, and labor. 
The business community carries on its public activities chiefly 
through three large associations. The first of these is a loosely 
bound number of “trade associations.” A trade association is a 
voluntary organization of enterprises engaged in the same kind of 
business or industry. For example, such an association may consist 
of individuals or corporations engaged in the fishing industry or 
in wholesale trade. In 1938 there were approximately 1,500 of 
these associations operating at the national and regional levels. In 
addition, there were about 6,500 local or state associations. ‘These 
organizations primarily serve to assist in the development of uni- 
form policies within a variety of industries, to distribute informa- 
tion among their members, to mold public opinion favorably to 
business, and to exercise pressure upon the government at points 
where social and economic policies are being shaped.° 


ë For an extended report on the number, function, and activities of these asso- 
ciations, see Temporary National Economic Committee, Trade Association Survey. 
Investigation of Concentration of Economic Power. Monograph No. 18. 
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Another of these huge business organizations is the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. With its headquarters located in 
Washington, as in the case of many other organizations, it claims 
to represent the interest of business in general. Through its affili- 
ated units located throughout the nation in almost every impor- 
tant city and state, as well as through its national office, this organi- 
zation wields great influence in business, government, and the 
formation of public opinion. In 1938, it had about 1,100 affiliated 
chambers and more than 9,000 individual and firm memberships. 
Its annual income from membership alone has been estimated to 
be over $1,000,000. Writing in 1941, D. C. Blaisdell depicted . 
its power in American life in the following passage: 


From its national headquarters across Lafayette Square from the 
White House emanate the opinions constituting the voice of the na- 
tion’s business. The desire of the Senator to know the thoughts of busi- 
ness would now be fully satisfied. Not only Congress, but also the 
President and his Cabinet, bureau chiefs, and heads of the independent 
agencies, are thus informed of collective business opinion. Federated in 
the chamber are fifteen hundred commercial organizations and trade 
associations, including as members more than seven thousand of the 
most important corporations, firms, and individuals of the country. 
Representing such a constituency, and having under its direction in 
Washington a competent staff experienced in all phases of business 
activity, the chamber is indeed in a strategic position to dispense its 
product—‘“‘service to American business.” ê 


The National Association of Manufacturers represents indus- 
trial corporations, but it also speaks for business in general. In 
1949 it included approximately 16,000 individual and firm mem- 
bers. Through the National Industrial Council, which comprises 
trade associations and local units in various states and cities, it is 
believed that the National Association of Manufacturers reaches at 
least 30,000 corporations. Its annual revenue is estimated to be 
over $1,000,000. The activities of this association have been varied, 
concerned for the most part with crucial aspects of American life. 
It has attempted to influence the social and economic point of 
view of the school through the publications of the association and 

6 Temporary National Economic Committee, Economic Power and Political 


Pressure. Investigation of Concentration of Economic Power. Monograph No. 26. 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1941), p. 26. 
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through investigations of textbooks with respect to the character 
of their social and political content.’ Its lobbying activities in the 
nation’s capital were the object of congressional investigation as 
early as 1913. As a rule, it has stood for high tariffs, low taxes, and 
a balanced federal budget. Its opposition to the activities of labor 
unions has been long and persistent. 

Turning now to agriculture, the interests of farmers are repre- 
sented by three large associations—the Grange, the Farmers Un- 
ion, and the Farm Bureau Federation. The Grange, organized in 
1867, today claims a membership of about 800,000. In its early 
years it worked for state regulation of railroads and helped to 
create the Interstate Commerce Commission. It has continued to 
exercise leadership and influence at the local level but in recent 
years has played a decreasing role in national affairs. The Farmers 
Union is a relatively new organization, born in the depression 
years and now consisting of about 100,000 members. It has been 
concerned with such purposes as the improvement of the welfare 
of the sharecropper and the perpetuation of the Farm Security 
Administration, which provided federal assistance to the low- 
income farmer. It is not unfriendly to organized labor and on 
occasions has codperated with it. From the standpoint of political 
pressure the Farm Bureau Federation is the most powerful of all 
the farm organizations. It claims a membership of almost 700,000 
and chiefly represents the large farming interests and the more 
well-to-do farmer. 

The role of labor as a power group is perhaps much better 
known to the general public than that of any other group in 
American society. This is because the actions of labor are more 
broadly circulated by the news-covering agencies than are those 
of any other group. The principal labor organizations are the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. In addition, there are several independent unions, 
such as the Railroad Brotherhoods, International Association of 
Machinists, and the National Federation of Telephone Workers. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations was organized in 1935, 
by a group within the American Federation of Labor, to represent 


7™Temporary National Economic Committee, Economic Power and Political 
Pressures, p. 20. 
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the unskilled and semi-skilled workers of mass-production indus- 
tries such as steel, rubber, and automobiles. The actions of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, as the group called them- 
selves, were disapproved of by the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the following year all C.I.O. unions 
were expelled from the American Federation of Labor. Thus the 
labor movement was split and remains so today. By 1949 there 
were approximately 15,600,000 trade union members in the United 
States. About 2,500,000 of these were in independent unions, and | 
the remainder were about equally divided between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations.® 

These big organizations of workers influence their members 
through local unions, which hold periodic meetings where not 
only immediate problems of labor but also broad economic and 
social issues are sometimes explored. The American Federation” 
of Labor alone claims some 35,000 local unions, Furthermore, the 
membership is influenced through labor newspapers, pamphlets, — 
comic books, and film strips, all of which deal with crucial social 
issues and labor problems, policies, and programs. In addition, 
unions, like business and agricultural organizations, exercise pres- 
sure upon government officials, especially at points where the in- 
terests of labor are at stake. 

To these few large interest groups could be added scores of 
others, such as the American Medical Association, the National 
Education Association, the American Bar Association, and the 
American Bankers Association. Each of these has its own special 
interest to promote. It should be recognized, however, that the 
officers of these organizations, with perhaps few exceptions, believe 
themselves to be serving the interest of the public as they promote 
the aims of their particular organizations. This is true because they 
tend to identify their group interests with what is good for the 
country as a whole. When teachers, for example, exercise pressure 
through their organizations to secure more financial support for 
the schools, they do so on the theory that this action will build 
better schools and that better schools are for the good of the peo- 
ple. In a similar way the laborer, banker, farmer, industrialist, ot 
professional man often believes that the efforts of his organization 


8 Stuart Chase, Democracy under Pressure, pp. 70-79. 
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are in the interest of the general welfare. That this belief is fre- 
quently false does not invalidate the good intentions of any of 
. these men. It only indicates the degree to which the common life 
of the people, as expressed in common ends and opinions, has been 
fragmented under the impact of the tremendous social forces of 
the modern world. 


3. Social Stratification of Communities 


Next to the impact of the general cultural pattern upon the indi- 
vidual, perhaps the most important influence upon him is the 
concrete social position he occupies in the community. The be- 
havior of the child as well as that of the adult is shaped in large 
measure by the fact that those with whom they are associated most 
intimately belong to a particular social class. 

The term “social class,” as used here, refers to different levels of 
social stratification as determined by the way members of a com- 
munity rank one another. It has no reference to class consciousness 
nor to meanings associated with the expression “class struggle.” 
Sometimes individuals recognize that they belong to the “upper 
crust,” or to the “substantial people,” or to the “under dogs”; but 
such awareness is not essential to the meaning of “social class,” as 
used here. Furthermore, social class is to be distinguished from 
social caste. A caste emerges when a class system becomes so rigid 
that movement of individuals from one class to another is practi- 
cally impossible. If a group of individuals becomes aware of itself 
as having a common descent and other characteristics which it 
believes to be superior to other classes, the group tends to set itself 
apart and to deny members of other social classes the privilege of 
joining it. When the boundaries surrounding such a social group 
become impenetrable, a caste emerges. The separation of Negroes 
and Whites in American society illustrates a caste system. Within 
each of these castes, however, there are different social strata cor- 
responding to social classes. 

The influence of science and technology upon social stratifica- 
tion in the United States is not easy to determine. Social scientists 
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have given little attention to the subject. As a matter of fact, social 
stratification in American society has only recently become a prob- 
lem for intensive investigation. It would seem that in the long 
run the total effect of science and technology would tend to reduce 
class barriers. But this result is by no means certain. Be that as it 
may, no account of community life for purposes of curriculum 
development would be complete without reference to investiga- 
tions of social class in American communities. 

With few exceptions members of American society have never 
subscribed to a class system. Many of them came to the New World 
to escape the class system under which they had lived. Moreover, 
the conditions of economic equality which prevailed on the fron- 
tiers were conducive to a general feeling of social equality. Al- 
though such equality was an ideal seldom attained completely in 
any community, it was more nearly a reality among frontier people 
than later generations sometimes suppose. It is not surprising to 
find one impartial observer after another during the last century 
testifying to the relatively minor amount, if not complete absence, 
of class distinctions in American society. Writing in 1840 of life in 
a New England township, de Tocqueville observed: 


Every individual is always supposed to be as well informed, as virtu- 
ous, and as strong as any of his fellow citizens. He obeys society, not 
because he is inferior to those who conduct it or because he is less 
capable than any other of governing himself, but because he acknowl 
edges the utility of an association with his fellowmen and he knows 
that no such association can exist without a regulating force. He is a 
subject in all that concerns the duties of citizens to each other; he is 
free, and responsible to God alone, for all that concerns himself? 


Almost a half century later, Lord James Bryce could still write 
that, “In the United States, public opinion is the opinion of the 
whole nation, with little distinction of social classes.” “ Perhaps 
the ideal of a society without social distinctions and the degree of 
its attainment in America has not been better stated than in the 
following passage from James Truslow Adams: 

° Alexis de Tocqueville, 
1945), Vol. I, p. 64. 


10 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York: The Macmillan Co.; 
1893), Vol. II, pages 272-273, 


Democracy in America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf; 
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‘The American dream that has lured tens of millions of all nations to 
our shores in the past century has not been a dream of merely material 
plenty, though that has doubtless counted heavily. It has been much 
more than that. It has been a dream of being able to grow to fullest 
development as man and woman, unhampered by the barriers which 
had slowly been erected in older civilizations, unrepressed by social 
orders which had developed for the benefit of classes rather than for 
the simple human being of any and every class. And that dream has 
been realized more fully in actual life here than anywhere else, though 
very imperfectly even among ourselves." 


A long tradition of social equality based upon a value-system 
which outlaws social classes makes it difficult for the average Amer- 
ican to accept the fact of social classes in his society. He is prone 
to deny their existence, especially in his own community; to admit 
that they might exist in the large cities but not in his own locality. 
When faced by questions about the existence of social classes in 
Middletown, “Business people,” according to Robert and Helen 
Lynd, “seemed uneasy in the face of such a question, and one got a 
distinct impression that they do not like to think of ‘classes’ and 
feel happier in ignoring the possibility of their existence.” * 


Evidence of a Class System 


But despite testimony to the contrary, social classes have long 
existed to some extent in American society. This fact has been 
substantiated by outstanding historians. They have found evidence 
of social classes in colonial times, in the constitutional convention, 
and in the political conflicts of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” In addition, sociological investigations during the last two 
decades have confirmed the existence of a class structure in Ameri- 
can society. If the existence of such a structure has not been estab- 
lished beyond reasonable doubt, at least the accumulation of evi- 
dence has now reached the point that the burden of proof falls 
upon him who doubts the presence of social classes. 


11 James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. and 


The Atlantic Monthly Press; 1931), p. 405. By permission. 4} 
1 Robert S. Lynd and Helen Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Har- 


court, Brace & Co.; 1937), p. 444. By permission. : ; ister 
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Sociologists and anthropologists who have studied social classes 
in the United States have not based their investigations upon a 
rigidly defined concept of class at the outset. Instead they have 
approached the question empirically, preferring to let the extent 
and character of social stratification emerge from the facts disclosed 
by inquiry. In most of the studies, social classes were determined 
by the way in which members of a community classified one an- 
other in conversation with a research worker who had first estab- 
lished rapport in the community. In a number of reports of these 
investigations, the classes are designated by the terms “upper,” 
“middle,” and “lower” class. Each of these classes is sometimes 
further divided into two sub-strata: upper upper, lower upper, 
upper middle, lower middle, upper lower, and lower lower. People 
do not ordinarily use these terms, however, in indicating their own 
rank nor that of others. The term “middle class?” evokes more 
favorable social attitudes and, hence, is more often used in ordi- 
nary parlance. In interviews, however, a person is more apt to 
speak of another individual or family in such words as “our kind 
of folks,” “people like us,” “po’whites,” “we poor folks,” “society 
folks,” and the like, depending upon his own position in the social 
scale. 

The way the people of a community think about the various 
classes in their locality is illustrated in the following quotation 
from a study of the caste and class system of a southern commu- 
nity: 


As one becomes acquainted with the white people of Old City, he 
soon realizes that they are continually classifying themselves and oth- 
ers. There are “Negroes” and “Whites” —the caste groups—a relatively 
simple dichotomy. There are also “leading families,” “the four hun- 
dred,” “the society crowd,” “plain people,” “nice, respectable people,” 
“good people, but nobody,” “po'whites,” “red necks,” etc.,—all terms 
used to refer to different groups within the white caste. Not only do 
the whites frequently refer to these subdivisions within their own caste 
group, but they do so in such a manner as to indicate that they think 
Ta tetas of a social hierarchy with some people at the “top,” some at 
the bottom,” with some people “equal” to themselves, and others 
“above or “below” them. There are recurrent expressions such as “He 
isn't our social equal,” “She isn’t our kind,” “They are just nobody,” 
_ Those folk are the way-high-ups,”’ “They're nothing but white trash,” 
“Oh, they re plain people like us.” These expressions refer not only to 
individuals but also to groups, so that one may speak of superordinate 
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and subordinate groups within the white society. And, most important 
of all, people tend to act in conformity with these conceptions of their 
“place” and the social position of others in the society."* 

These attitudes toward one another and the group to which each 
belongs appear to hold good whether the community is located in 
New England, the Middle West, the South, or where you wish. 
The social distinctions reported by these sociological studies are 
therefore those which prevail in the communities themselves. The 
term class, as used in these investigations, refers to a group of 
people—upper, middle, or lower class—who have been classified by 
members of the community as belonging to a superior or inferior 
social position, according to whatever factors were operating in the 
minds of the community members at the time. 

The investigation reported in Deep South confirmed the exist- 
ence of a definite class structure in a southern community.” This 
structure exhibited six strata beginning with the upper upper class 
and ending with the lower lower class. All classes, except the lower 
ones, were in agreement as to what the various classes were. The 
lower classes tended to lump the upper middle and the upper 
upper and lower upper classes together into one group referred to 
as “society” or “the folks with money.” In other words, their per- 
ception of classes is not as finely developed as that of the classes 
above them. Class feeling toward other strata, however, differs 
from class to class. In general, the stratum just above a particular 
class is resented by the class. The people of the lower lower class 
feel that they are “just as good as anybody,” while the upper lower 
class in their view consists of “snobs trying to push up.” The upper 
lower class feels that the people of the lower middle class are “peo- 
ple who are up because they have a little money.” The lower mid- 
dle class thinks that the upper middle stratum is composed of 
“people who think they are somebody.” And so it goes, although 
the resentment is reduced toward the upper end of the social scale. 
The lower upper group, for example, only reluctantly expresses 
antagonism toward the class above it. 

The more extensive study by Warner and Lunt supplies addi- 
tional evidence of a class system. This study made an intensive 


14 From Readings in Social Psychology, Edited by Theodore M. Newcomb and Eu- 
gene L. Hartley. Copyright 1947 by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. Pp. 467-468. 
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investigation of “Yankee City,” a New England town, with respect 
to the existence of classes and their relation to all the various as- 
pects of the individual's life—his schooling, economic status, choice 
of reading materials, movies, recreation, geographic location in the 
community, and so on. This investigation also ascertained six dif- 
ferent social strata ranging from the lower lower to the upper up- 
per class. 

Nor is the class system limited to those sections of the country 
that have been settled the longest or that were leveled the least 
from the influences of the frontier conditions as the population 
expanded westward. This is clearly demonstrated in Plainville, 
U.S.A., a study of the class structure in a mid-west community. 
From this study it is clearly evident that a system of social groups 
ranked in order of superiority-inferiority exists in this small Mis- 
souri village. Yet the people of Plainville tend to deny the exist- 
ence of social classes in their community. “They are aware that 
class distinctions exist ‘outside,’ ” especially in cities, About Plain- 
ville they often say with some pride, “This is one place where ever’ 
body is equal. You don’t find no classes here.” “ Despite these pro- 
tests and denials of Plainville people, individuals of the commu- 
nity carry around in their heads a grouping of various persons into 
social strata. There are, for example, the prairie people who are 
for the most part the “better” people and are composed of a small 
“upper crust” and a large group of “honest, hard-working people.” 
The hill people, on the other hand, consist of the “good lower class 
people” and a few at the very bottom “who live like animals.” 
There are, of course, other factors than the mere location in which 
a person lives that enter into the determination of the social class 
to which one belongs. Among these are wealth, family history, 
manners, and the methods of farming—whether a man uses techno- 
logical developments or follows old practices. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that awareness of 
social class is found in school children. ‘They become conscious 
of class distinctions between the fourth and sixth grades. In these 
grades children pick out, with considerable accuracy, those boys 

17 James West, Plainville, U.S.A. 
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and girls who “do not have much money.” They base their judg- 
ment upon the clothes of their classmates and what they bring to 
school. But they do not choose their friends by reference to class 
status. Between grades six and eight children come to distinguish 
more sharply between middle-class and working-class children. 
And they begin to choose friends largely from among members of 
their own class groups. 


Effects of Social Stratification 


If social stratification represented merely a convenient way of 
grouping people in a community, it would be of little significance 
in curriculum development. Unfortunately such stratification has 
far-reaching social consequences as well as effects upon the per- 
sonality of individuals. The fact that a class system is inconsistent 
with the democratic ideal of equality is so obvious as to need no 
elaboration. Of course, under favorable circumstances, a demo- 
cratic society can get along with social classes as long as there is a 
large measure of mobility from class to class. But this admission 
does not remove the fact that social class and democratic ideals are 
logically incompatible. Nor does it obviate the fact that, in periods 
of social confusion, the existence of strong class barriers may prove 
to be a millstone around the neck of a democratic people. 

The character of an individual, including such elements as his 
beliefs, ideals, ways of thinking, and social outlook, is shaped by 
many different forces. Some of the more important of these forces 
are those associated with the social position the individual occu- 
pies in the community. His social position determines in large 
measure who his associates and friends will be, the kind of job he 
will hold, where he will live in the community, the kind of family 
into which he will marry, and other important aspects of his life 
too numerous to mention. Each of these has deep influence upon 
the individual’s beliefs, aspirations, loyalties, and the way he per- 
ceives the social events that occur about him. 

Moreover, the class into which a child is born determines how 
he will be reared. Middle-class children are more closely con- 


19 Newcomb and Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology, pp. 494-501, Allison 
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trolled in all their activities than are lower-class children. They 
have less time to use as they please than the children of the lower 
class. Since the middle class believes in individual initiative and 
in the sanctity of property, this class teaches its children to respect 
property and to be on the watch for opportunities to gain social 
recognition and financial advantages. The middle class also empha- 
sizes respect for law and order, bodily cleanliness, and success in 
school. In contrast, the lower class makes fewer demands upon its 
children. Its children are permitted a larger measure of independ- 
ence than are middle-class children. They can stay out later at 
night, go to the movies alone earlier, and work for a wage much 
earlier than children of the middle class. Much less emphasis is 
placed upon respect for property and for law and order. Nor does 
the lower class stimulate its children to such high ambitions as 
does the middle class. 

It seems clear from the foregoing observations that each social 
class tends to create personality patterns peculiar to itself, In addi- 
tion to the basic elements of the general pattern of culture, each 
individual takes on comparable elements of the special pattern of 
culture characterizing his social class. He tends to see the world 
from the standpoint of his class—to think those things are real that 
are honored by those who ate in the same social stratum as him- 
self, to judge himself and others by standards accepted by his 
peers, and to identify himself with those “causes” with which his 
social class is identified. He accepts and does those things, not 
because he recognizes them as belonging to the perspective of his 
social class—for he is usually unaware of their class identification- 
but rather because he believes these things are both right and 
important for all persons. Only when a group becomes class con- 
scious does it think and plan deliberately in terms of class interests. 
To sum up the matter, each social class generates a particular 
social outlook imbibed by every individual born into it. 

The presence of social classes is an indication of a measure of 
social disunity. For if each class has a social orientation of its own, 
the community will suffer a division of perspectives to the degree 
that it is marked by class divisions. Then, as members of the 
various Classes become aware of the outlooks and expectations of 
persons in other social strata, they tend to become confused and 
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uncertain of their own basic beliefs and loyalties. While there is 
still a measure of basic unity in American communities, it is im- 
portant to remember that the erosion of this unity will increase 
with the growth in class consciousness and in the rigidity of the 
boundaries between classes. “From shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves in 
three generations” has long been an American slogan. While this 
slogan does not deny the existence of social levels, it at least im- 
plies that they should not be based upon the fortunes of birth. 


4. Changes in Family Life 


The same forces that have brought about a decline in the local 
community and its role in the development of individuals have 
also brought about a decline in the influence of the family as a 
basic social unit. Historically the family is based principally upon 
the requirements of reproduction and the development of the 
young. While these are constant functions of the family—that is, 
they are found in the families of all cultures—the pattern of family 
life is always shaped by the total cultural pattern. The place of the 
woman in the family, the way the children are treated, and a hun- 
dred other characteristics of family life in a particular time and 
place go back to the spirit, ideals, and behavior patterns of the 
culture. For example, in a society characterized by stern social 
discipline, it is to be expected that the family will exercise rigor- 
ous, if not harsh, control over its members, especially over the 
younger ones. Because of the dependence of the family upon cul- 
tural circumstances, it is to be expected that as society is modified 
the family will sooner or later come in for its share of changes. 

In non-technological societies, and even yet in the rural sections 
of the United States, the family is both a producing and a consum- 
ing unit, The home, the work, and even much of the social life are 
centered in one place. This is clearly illustrated in the family life 
of the pre-technological period. Manufacturing was carried on 
largely in the household, where a master and a journeyman and 
one or two apprentices constituted the workers. In some instances, 
as in the case of a nail manufacturer, soap boiler, potter, or small 
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master weaver, the producer would own a small farm and divide 
his time between the soil and the industry. Under this domestic 
system the family was a self-contained unit, in that it produced 
most, if not all, of what was needed for its own use in addition to 
producing for the market. 

Even more important from a‘social and educational standpoint 
was the fact that the members of the family were intimately associ- 
ated. The occupational activities of the father were understood 
and appreciated by the entire family: The activities of the mother 
were likewise recognized and valued. Moreover, many activities 
and responsibilities were shared by the children, so that some of 
the most basic elements of character were implanted by associa- 
tions in this primary social unit. Each family built common ideals, 
sentiments, and patterns of behavior into its members; for each 
one shared in common economic and social activities. These ideals 
and sentiments were in turn reinforced by the community life of 
the village or small town. With slight modifications this condition 
is still found in the rural sections of the nation. To be sure, the 
radio, automobile, telephone, and other mechanical conveniences 
have had their impact on the rural family. Nevertheless, the basic 
attitudes and points of view shaped by the direct relation of the 


family to the means of production are still present even if some- 
what eroded. 


Family Functions Have Been Reduced 


Beginning first in the cotton goods industry, groups of workers 
or “mill hands” were collected around factories which merged 
with or gave rise to urban centers. The laborer was taken out of 
the home and located in great manufacturing establishments. This 
movement from the home to the factory came quickly, almost 
within the span of the forty years from 1760 to 1800. As long as 
the great bulk of the population still lived on the farm, as was the 
case in the United States until about the turn of the nineteenth 
century, the family was still largely untouched by the disturbances 
accompanying this shift of the laborer from the home to the fac- 
tory. With the growth of great cities which drew their sustenance 
from mechanized industry and commerce large numbers of fami- 
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lies began to feel tensions and conflicts. Today over 56 per cent 
of the population lives in urban territory, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that approximately half of the families of the nation are 
subject to the disrupting influence of technological developments 
and their principal concomitants—collectivization and urbaniza- 
tion. 

The urban family presents a very different picture from the 
rural household. Here the work is no longer done in common. 
The family loses its producing function and becomes mostly, if 
not entirely, a consuming unit. The work of the father is done 
away from home, and that of the mother is confined largely to 
keeping the house and preparing meals. The children have few, if 
any, responsibilities except for assisting the mother in her work; 
with modern food packing, domestic conveniences, and labor- 
saving devices this responsibility is reduced in many families al- 
most to the vanishing point. 


Loss of the Family’s Capacity to Build a Common Social Perspective 


The activities of the family are thus specialized and divested of 
their common meaning.” The father leaves home early in the 
morning to work in an office or factory, or in some other type of 
occupation. He returns in the evening, often tired and irritated 
from the troubles of the day’s work. The members of the family, 
especially the children, know little or nothing about his occupa- 
tional life. It is not unusual for children to have no understanding 
of the occupational activities of their father until they are well into 
the adolescent period, or even much older. The reality of his job 
is found in the money that enables the family to survive. The 
children, relieved of home chores and finding little opportunity 
in crowded city blocks for leisure activities, seek outlets in play- 
grounds, clubs, amusement parks, skating rinks, moving pictures, 
dance halls, and street loafing. In some instances the mother is 
gainfully employed and hence away from home during a large 
part of the day. In 1920, there were over 8,000,000 women gain- 
fully employed, including 9 per cent of the total number of mar- 


2 For an excellent discussion of this point, see Robert Cooley Angell, Integration 
of American Society, pp. 185-149. 
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ried women. By 1940 this figure had increased to almost 13,000,000, 
with the inclusion of over 3,000,000 married women.” This figure 
represented about 12 per cent of the married women of the nation. 

About the only time when the whole family has an opportunity 
to get together as a group and to exchange the experiences of the 
day is at the evening meal. This gathering, however, is often 
marred by the disappointments and irritations brought over from 
the activities of the day or by the pressure of activities anticipated 
for the evening by either the children or the parents. The integra- 
tion of the family, already strained to the limit by the forces of 
urban life, thus tends to be neglected—the father going his way, 
the mother going her way, and the children pursuing diverse 
courses. The family ties are weakened and the molding influence 
of the family upon the young tends to decline. 

Since each member of the urban family is related differently to 
the means by which the family maintains its existence, the differ- 
entiation of interests among the members increases. Their activi- 
ties become more diverse; hence their experiences and points of 
view become more and more heterogeneous. In contrast to the 
tural family, the city family is apt to have fewer and fewer com- 
mon values, common experiences, and common points of view, so 
that its chief cementing force tends to be economic pressure and a 
few social sanctions. Thus the capacity of the family to build a 
common outlook in the members of society has been considerably 
reduced. 

Another result of these changes in the pattern of family life is 
the almost complete isolation of children from the world of adults. 
Perhaps no other people in recorded history has forced its children 
and youth to live in a culture of their own making so completely 
as have the people of modern industrial nations. The rise of youth 
organizations is mute testimony to the fact that the immature 
members of society have been sealed off in a world of their own. 
The rise of the factory destroyed the apprenticeship system and, 
by robbing the work of children of its educational value, con- 
verted their occupational activities into child labor. The further 


divesting of the home of Opportunities for responsible work ex- 


21 J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources, p- 542. See 


also Report of President's Research Committee o i i 
5 n Social 1 
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perience has served to drive children and youth almost completely 
into child or adolescent cultures. Consequently their experiences 
are robbed of the content so necessary for effective participation 
of youth in the primary task of this century—the task of cultural 
reintegration, 


5. Changes in Occupations and Employment 


Prior to the rise and development of technological industry and 
the factory system, men were for the most part self-employed. This 
kind of employment rapidly declined during the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and, except for small businesses, professional workers, and 
farmers, most gainfully occupied people today are employed by 
others. They are wage earners who depend upon a regular cash 
income for their livelihood. Sudden and sweeping changes in 
industry and commerce may thus have direct and far-reaching 
effects upon the life-plans of the worker. 


Technological Developments and Shifting of Workers 


Technical changes may influence employment in one or more of 
the following ways: They may bring about a permanent reduction 
of the number of workers required in certain occupations and in- 
creases in others; and they may produce temporary displacement 
of workers. The first of these is illustrated in the changes that have 
occurred in the number of workers in agriculture and allied occu- 
pations since 1870. In that year over half of the gainfully employed 
persons of the country were in this occupational group. The im- 
provement of farm machinery and the opening up of new op- 
portunities in the cities have jointly brought about a consistent 
decline in the per cent of workers employed in agricultural occu- 
pations. By 1890 the per cent engaged in these occupations had 
declined from 52.8 to 41.2 of those gainfully employed. By 1910 
there were only 30.3 per cent so engaged, and by 1930 this number 
was further reduced to 21.3 per cent.” During the 1930's there was 


22 Ibid., pp. 544-548. 
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a slight increase in the per cent of farm workers due to widespread 
unemployment in the cities and to low cost housing and food on 
the farms. 

Moreover, in the seventy years from 1870 to 1940, over one- 
fourth of the active labor force of the country shifted from the 
production of physical goods, including agriculture, mining, manu- 
facturing and construction, to other activities such as transporta- 
tion, trade, and clerical work. In 1870 approximately 75 per cent 
of the active labor force of the country was engaged in the produc- 
tion of physical goods. By 1940 less than 50 per cent of the workers 
were so occupied.” This sweeping reduction of the number of 
workers in agriculture, mining, and industry has been accompa- 
nied by increased production of physical goods due to scientific 
and technological developments. At the same time markets have 
expanded and the general level of consumption has increased, 
leading to increased job opportunities in wholesale and retail 
trades and in transportation and communication services to han- 
dle the distribution of goods. These new jobs in turn have re- 
quired sharp increases in clerical and selling occupations. In 1870, 
trade, transportation and clerical occupations engaged 10.8 per 
cent of those gainfully employed. By 1940 these same occupations 
were engaging over 30 per cent of those gainfully occupied. From 
these facts it is clear that, although technological achievements 
may and frequently do result in unemployment, they create jobs 
as well as take them away. Occupations and even entire industries 
have been eliminated by engineering achievements, but these same 


achievements have frequently created new jobs in services, trades, 
industries, and so on. 


Technological Developments Displace Workers 


The displacement of workers is one of the tragic results of tech- 
nological developments. By better management and more efficient 
machines, technological innovations may displace workers directly, 
or they may displace them indirectly in ways too numerous to 
mention here. For an example of direct displacement, the develop- 
ment of a higher quality of steel for machine tools made it pos- 

28 Ibid., p. 545. 
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sible to operate machines at a higher speed and reduced the 
amount of sharpening ordinarily required. The result was a re- 
duction of the labor needs of the industries using these tools.” 

A displaced worker does not easily find re-employment. If he is 
fortunate, he may find a job in the occupation for which he is 
trained and at a wage equal to that of his former job. The fortu- 
nate individual is, unhappily, the exception. The more likely out- 
come is weeks and months of job-hunting and finally employment 
at a lower wage and in a less promising position. 

It is difficult to secure accurate data regarding the causes of 
unemployment. Many factors are operating, and it is difficult to 
separate the displacements due to technological developments and 
increased efficiency of management from those due to other causes. 
For whatever cause the worker is displaced, he seldom finds it easy 
to secure re-employment. A study of rubber workers in 1930 in 
New Haven and Hartford showed that of 1,190 individuals the 
average loss of time due to displacement was 4.3 months. Only 
19 per cent were able to find work that paid as well as their former 
jobs. Another investigation showed that in the prosperous years 
from 1919 to 1926 the average loss of time of 370 displaced men’s 
clothing cutters in Chicago was 5.6 months. Thirty per cent of 
those re-employed secured work at increased wages, while approxi- 
mately half were re-employed at reduced incomes.” Other studies 
further substantiate the difficulties the displaced worker encoun- 
ters in his search for re-employment. 


Flexibility of Skills Required in the Modern Industrial System 


With dislocation of workers due to sweeping industrial changes, 
or with displacements due to technological innovations in specific 
industries or establishments, the significance for the worker is apt 
to be the same—in many instances, namely, “skill obsolescence.” 
The rise and fall of industries and occupations places upon the 
worker a tremendous burden of uncertainty, readjustment, and re- 
education. When an industry is compietely eliminated, when a new 


?4 For a review of the research on the effects of these displacements, see National 
Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National Policy, Report of the 
Subcommittee on Technology, pp. 79-81. 

æ Ibid., pp. 83-84. 
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process of making a product is employed, or when engineering 
achievements replace old machines, the worker who is thereby dis- 
placed is called upon to develop new skills if he is to find employ- 
ment. Moreover, the introduction of labor-saving devices such as 
calculating machines, dictaphones, bookkeeping machines, and the 
like, requires new skills and techniques among office workers. In 
the modern industrial system the worker is called upon to main- 
tain a higher degree of flexibility in the skills by which he earns a 
living than has been required by the productive system of any 
other period of recorded history. 


6. What These Changes Mean for Curriculum 


Development 


The dissolution of the old-fashioned community, the decline in 
influence of the family unit, the reduced influence of face-to-face 
relationships, the rise of huge social organizations, and the in- 
creasing instability of occupations and employment are some of 
the more important consequences of the scientific and technologi- 
cal revolution. What do these changes mean for curriculum devel- 
opment? 


Need for a New Common Sense 


Ina period of gradual change the common sense of the people is 
sufficient to deal with the problems that arise. In simple commu- 
nity life, problems involve face-to-face relations and can be han- 
dled in terms of the common experience of the group and the 
mature judgment of the older members of the community. But the 
cultural changes described above have rendered the old common 
sense inadequate for the resolution of issues that now divide the 
people. This common sense is still quite satisfactory for dealing 
with relations among neighbors. Yet it is wholly unsatisfactory for 
dealing with relations between individuals and huge social organi- 
zations such as corporate enterprises and those of Businessmen, 
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laborers, farmers, and professional people. If a person attempts to 
deal with these giant social units on the basis of the same attitudes 
and ideas that guide him in more intimate associations, he is soon 
disillusioned. The social organization operates on the basis of uni- 
form policies shaped largely in terms of what is convenient and 
desirable from the standpoint of the organization, and not in terms 
of what is desirable in the life of the small community. These 
policies, being applicable to all persons alike, disregard individual 
needs and interests. Moreover, the individual has little or nothing 
to do with shaping them. To him they represent rigid structures 
limiting his choices and actions. In dealing with these structures 
his old common sense does not work—yet he has no new common 
sense to which to appeal. 

It is plain, then, that one of the imperatives of the current phase 
of cultural development is a new common sense, one that is ade- 
quate for a period in which most relationships among people will 
be those impersonal and remote associations growing out of the 
interdependent character of society. The new common sense must 
be broad enough to include rules and ideas for governing re- 
lationships between men and organizations, between organizations 
themselves, and between man and man. What is needed is a set of 
attitudes and ideas by which to tell what is right and wrong, de- 
sirable and undesirable, with respect to the policies and actions of 
large social groups that have supplanted the old-fashioned com- 
munity and its simple life of sympathy and intimacy. It is the 
obligation of those who are responsible for curriculum building to 
provide opportunities for children, young people, and adults to 
engage in the common task of rebuilding ideas and attitudes so as 
to make them valid for the purpose of social judgment and action 
in a period dominated by a complex web of impersonal social 
relations. 


Need for Realistic Social Understanding 


It is equally necessary to the development and maintenance of 
social sanity for the individual to understand what is happening 
in the world around him. Only if the individual is aware of what 
is happening to community life, including the family and occupa- 
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tions, will he be able to deal with the social problems that will 
certainly confront him. Too many people are now unable to make 
an accurate social diagnosis of the circumstances in which they 
find themselves. As a result, they tend to become victims of the 
realities they are up against, instead of masters of them. 

There is nothing mysterious about the social forces now driving 
men. But the failure of the schools to provide the opportunity for 
people to face the basic issues of this age and to explore them in 
the light of accurate facts and dependable values results in indi- 
vidual and group behavior that has little reference to social reali- 
ties. The things that sometimes occur in the career of the indi- 
vidual—loss of a job, the dissolution of his family, and the like 
—appear to him to be the result of some mysterious hidden force, 
or the wicked actions of politicians or some other scapegoat. 


Need for Methods and Techniques of Resolving Social Conflicts 


With the growth of urbanism, specialization of labor, and or- 
ganized group interests, society has become more and more divided 
into conflicting camps. Social issues have not only increased in 
number but also in depth and severity. With various sides of these 
issues supported by powerful organized groups, social struggles 
become more and more threatening to the entire society. The old 
community was blessed with a common frame of reference, which 
afforded a measure of certainty and objectivity and supplied the 
people with a sense of mutual respect and confidence. In sharp 
contrast, current society presents a spectacle of warring interests 
and contrasting creeds and points of view. Each party has its own 
purposes and plans, which it strives to achieve without regard to 
the points of view and interests of the contending factions. Under 
these conditions communication tends to break down, and agree- 
ment by deliberation and understanding is on the wane. 

These increasing conflicts growing out of variations of perspec- 
tives underwrite the importance of stressing effective methods of 
resolving social issues. In a society devoted to the resolution of 
differences among men by appeal to reason and fact, rather than 
to sheer force, it is extremely important that emphasis be placed 
upon the development of effective group deliberation and action. 
More opportunity for group thinking and planning is thus an 
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imperative in education today. Such thinking and planning must 
be directed to the resolution of issues about which the society itself 
is divided. Only if these issues are given primary attention in the 
educational program can experience be provided in the kind of 
thinking this age of conflict demands. Youth and adults alike must 
learn to think effectively in situations in which they themselves 
are personally involved; for the issues now dividing the people are 
those that exhibit large degrees of personal involvement. The cur- 
riculum must recognize this fact if it is to be adequate to the social 
tasks of today. 


Need to Eliminate Class Bias from the Curriculum 


The disclosure of social strata in community life now requires 
that the teaching profession become aware of its own class bias 
and the degree to which the educational program has been class 
slanted. The teaching profession has been recruited largely from 
the tail end of the middle class. Moreover, it seems safe to assume 
that the professional training of teachers has not been such as to 
awaken them to the values and perspectives of the various social 
strata. Partly as a result of this defect in professional training, and 
partly as a result of the fact that the schools have been oriented 
historically to the middle and upper classes, the curriculum of the 
school today is largely designed, even in the more advanced pro- 
grams, to emphasize middle-class values and modes of conduct. For 
example, the extracurricular program of most schools, by its very 
nature, practically rules out individuals of the lower social strata.” 
Moreover, the fact that those who drop out of school come largely 
from the lower social classes indicates that the holding power of 
the school is weakest among the lower classes and strongest among 
the middle and upper classes.” 

It should not be assumed from what has just been said that the 
curriculum worker should attempt to make a wholesale repudia- 
tion of middle-class values and to replace them indiscriminately 
with lower-class values. Rather, the need is for careful considera- 
tion of the values of all social classes, with a view to discovering 


26 Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program. 

27 Ibid. See also H. M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story; R. E. Eckert and T. O. 
Marshall, When Youth Leave School, p. 72. 
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those that are most nearly in line with the requirements of the 
social and psychological realities of modern society and that lead 
to thorough democratization of every aspect of American life. This 
approach should be taken with a sympathetic recognition of the 
biases of the school program, the teaching profession, and the vari- 
ous social classes. It should also include clear understanding of the 
democratic value-system, especially the ideal of equality in its re- 
lations to the total system. If this approach be followed —including 
the qualifications just mentioned—it may be possible to build a 
curriculum for all the people, and for all the children of all the 
people, that will strengthen and extend democracy in both theory 
and practice. 

In addition, the curriculum must be: planned to include a 
breadth of experience and to develop as high a degree of flexibility 
as possible; for the average adult will have to recognize, and adjust 
himself to, not only a wide variety of circumstances but also a 
world of shifting occupations and employment opportunities. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Make a study of some community with which you are familiar, 
determining the changes in it recognized by individuals who have 
lived there for most of their lives. Try to find out whether or not the 
school has recognized these changes in its instructional program. 

2. Compare and contrast the old-fashioned rural family with a 
modern urban family. Which will have the greatest educative effect on 
its members? Is the difference one of amount or of kind? Both? What 
does your answer mean for curriculum change? 

3. It is sometimes said that in modern industrial society the individ- 
ual is “lost.” In what sense, if at all, is this true? What meaning does 
your answer to this question have for curriculum development? 

4. Make a list of adjustments that you believe the schools have made 
in recognition of changes in home, community, and occupational life. 

5. “There is greater need now than ever for the school to emphasize 
the development of effective group deliberation and action.” Do you 
agree with this statement? Why? 
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Suggested Reading 


1. One of the most stimulating studies of fundamental changes in 
American culture is Robert Cooley Angell’s Integration of American 
Society. In this book Angell examines American culture to determine 
the extent of its disintegration. He concludes that there are only about 
four significant values which most Americans accept. An equally good 
analysis of American society, although somewhat older, is John Dewey's 
The Public and Its Problems. For some persons this book will be more 
difficult to read, but its contents will repay the extra effort. In the same 
class are Karl Mannheim's Diagnosis of Our Time and his Man and 
Society in An Age of Reconstruction. A more readable book for the 
general reader is Our Changing Civilization: How Science and Tech- 
nology are Reconstructing Modern Life, by J. H. Randall, Jr. See also 
Harold Rugg’s Foundations for American Education, especially Part 
Three. 

2. For intensive studies of changes in urban communities, classic 
references are still Robert and Helen Lynd’s Middletown and their 
Middletown in Transition. More recent descriptions of urban life are 
to be found in W. L. Warner's “Yankee City” series, especially Vol. I, 
Warner and Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community. In sharp 
contrast to the studies by the Lynds, the “Yankee City” series empha- 
sizes the existence of a class structure in America. Intensive studies of 
rural society are reported under the general title, Culture of a Con- 
temporary Rural Community, Rural Life Studies, Nos. 1-6. 

3. From the standpoint of the relation of the curriculum to social 
change, the following are especially valuable: Harold Rugg’s edited 
volume “Democracy and the Curriculum,” Third Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society; Developing a Gurriculum for Modern Living, by Flor- 
ence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, Margaret G. McKim, and 
others; and Theodore Brameld’s Design for America, a report of an 
educational experiment using the future as a frame of reference. 

4. A storehouse of facts about social change in the United States is, 
of course, the report of Mr. Hoover’s Research Committee on Recent 
Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in the United States (1933), A 
more recent volume, along somewhat different lines, is America’s 
Needs and Resources, by J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. See also 
The School in the American Social Order, by N. Edwards and H. G. 
Richey, Chapters 11 and 15. 


CHAPTER 3 


FROM BIRTH TO DEATH, from morning till night, the activities of 
each individual are affected, for good or for ill, by the processes of 
producing and distributing goods and services. If the individual is 
not directly involved in activities of a commercial or industrial 
business, his behavior is conditioned indirectly by what goes on in 
these enterprises. What he hopes to do, what he finally chooses to 
do, and how he does it are all influenced in one way or another by 
what is economically possible. Induction of the individual into the 
ways of society will, therefore, require that he be disciplined in 
the habits, dispositions, and techniques that the operation of the 
economy demands. 

As long as only minor changes occur in the economic system, few 
if any modifications need be made in the curriculum with respect 
to this aspect of society. When alterations in the structure of the 
economy are made, however, the curriculum must take account of 
them. If these changes are not adequately reflected in the cur- 
riculum, the youth are miseducated. They are prepared for induc- 
tion into economic circumstances that no longer exist. The eco- 
nomic habits, dispositions, and techniques in which they are disci- 
plined will no longer be valid modes of responding to economic 
realities. 

The present phase of society in the United States, not to men- 
tion other literate societies of the world, is marked by fundamental 
changes in the economic system. This observation is almost trite to 
the members of the teaching profession. Yet the curriculum has 


been modified only slightly in response to the economic transfor- 
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mation of the twentieth century. The slightness of this modifica- 
tion can be attributed partly to inadequate understanding of the 
profound nature of the economic innovations, partly to failure to 
perceive their meaning for education, and partly to resistance 
to educational changes by both the teaching profession and the 
public. 

The problem of integrating the new ways of behaving that have 
arisen in the economic aspects of American society with the ideals 
and modes of thought that comprise its political and moral aspects 
is one of the crucial tasks of these times. This chapter will set forth 
some of the more significant changes in the economic system that 
have occurred, for the most part, during the present century and 
especially during the last three decades. Then the meaning of 
these changes for curriculum development will be discussed. 


1. The Free Enterprise System 


In order to get a clear picture of the nature and extent of the 
alterations of the economy, it is desirable to understand the system 
as it was prior to these modifications. The traditional economic 
system of the United States is free enterprise. The classical concep- 
tion of free enterprise, and the one held by most businessmen and 
the public generally, is that of laissez faire capitalism, as formu- 
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lated by Adam Smith. The central ideas of this system are indi- 
vidual initiative, individual enterprise, private ownership of pro- 
ductive property, profit motive, competition, free market, and 
non-interference by government. 


The Free Market as the Heart of the System 


In practice these ideas mean that each individual will pursue 
the maximum profit and, spurred on by the desire for gain, will 
exert himself to the utmost in the production of goods desired by 
the people. The market mechanism, through which prices are reg- 
ulated and the whole economy is ordered, works automatically if 

“let alone. Each producer decides what he will make in terms of the 
price he expects to receive. The buyer, in turn, decides his pur- 
chases by comparing prices and values. If manufacturers are offer- 
ing more hats than will sell on the market at prices the people are 
willing to pay, prices drop. Hats that would not sell for seven 
dollars now sell to new buyers for five. If there are less hats to sell 
than there are buyers to buy them, prices rise, and new producers 
are attracted to the hat business. When the demand for hats is met, 
prices are again reduced, and new buyers are attracted to the mar- 
ket. Thus prices, moving up and down on a free market, regulated 
by natural law rather than human judgment, serve as the instru- 
ment through which supply and demand are kept in balance. 

The efficiency of this system is not difficult to see. Since pro- 
ducers are competing with one another on the market, the most 
industrious, capable, and efficient individuals will be able to make 
hats and sell them for profit at a lower price than can inefficient 
producers. In this way inefficient individuals are driven out of the 
hat business, and only the more capable producers remain. The 
inefficient producer who has been driven out of the production of 
hats can survey the market, select a new industry in which profits 
appear to be high, and start over again. If he fails this time, he 
can, if he wishes, give up his status as a producer and sell his labor 
on the free market for as high a price as he can get. 

As demand on the free market shifts, capital and labor flow 
freely from industry to industry. When an inefficient producer is 
forced out by competition, he can shift to another industry be- 
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cause of the flexibility of his capital and a ready supply of labor. 
Or if the demand for a commodity on the market is more than the 
available producers can supply, flexibility again permits capital 
and labor to flow into new production until the demand is satis- 
fied. Flexibility is a necessary condition of the system, If capital 
and labor become so rigid that they cannot be easily converted 
from one industry to another, it becomes impossible for produc- 
tion to adjust so that supply and demand can be equalized. 

It should be clear that free enterprise in this classical sense is not 
a disorganized economy. It is highly ordered and regulated by the 
unseen hand of natural law. The central feature of the system is 
the delicate mechanism of the free market, through which the 
various productive activities of millions of people are coérdinated 
and adjusted so that goods for each individual’s wants are provided 
at the right place, at the right time, and at a price he is able and 
willing to pay. The production and the distribution of shoes, for 
example, involve a great number of questions. How many cattle 
will the farmer raise? How much corn will he divert to the feeding 
of cattle? How much income will the farmer get from the sale of 
his cattle? How much leather will the tanners prepare? How much 
will the tanner get for his hides? What will the farmer and tanner 
buy with their income? How many shoes will be needed by the 
people? How much will the people pay for shoes? 

All these are typical questions involved at one point or another 
in the production and distribution of shoes. Yet all of these ques- 
tions, involving thousands of people, are answered through the 
automatic operation of the market. Each individual decides what 
and how much he will produce according to the price he expects 
to get. And each buyer decides what he will buy in terms of the 
prices and values of the various commodities. Thus the whole 
complex economy is kept in working adjustment by the price 
mechanism, governed by natural law operating through the free 
market. 


The Aim of the System: National Wealth, Not Individual Gain 


While this system is based upon the desire of the individual for 
gain—and hence is sometimes referred to as a system of enlight- 
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ened selfishness—its main purpose is not to satisfy the greed of the 
individual but to increase the national wealth as much as possible. 
It appeals to selfish individualism for its driving force, but its end 
and aim is maximum wealth for the people as a whole. If every 
individual is exerting himself without stint to gain as much as 
possible for himself, the national income will be at its maximum. 
Furthermore, according to the classical theory of free enterprise, 
there could be no unemployment, no overproduction, and no de- 
pressions; for prices would be automatically adjusted until every- 
thing put upon the market was sold and until all available re- 
sources and all individuals willing to work were employed in 
productive and distributive efforts.’ 


Practice Falls Short of the Theory 


The preceding discussion is an ideal statement of free enter- 
prise. The system, of course, has never worked in exactly that way. 
In practice it has fallen short of its ideal. The government, for 
example, has never been neutral toward the economic order. It 
has interfered with the free market almost from the outset by pass- 
ing protective tariff laws, granting subsidies to railroads and mer- 
chant shipping, and by establishing patent rights. In recent year: 
it has interfered still further by creating such federal agencies as 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Agricultura! 
Adjustment Administration. The first of these, created during 
Hoover’s administration, was established to render financial aid 
to businessmen during the early days of the Great Depression. 
Through its generous loans many businesses were saved from 
bankruptcy; although, under strict interpretation of the principles 
of free enterprise, many of them would have been considered in- 
efficient and would have gone through the economic wringer. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration was designed to put the 
ee. in a more favorable economic position by the establishment 
of “parity prices,” creating a price floor under farm products. 


r oe O. Stanley, “Free Enterprise in America,” Frontiers of Democracy, Vol. 
» No, 81 (December 15, 1943), pp. 73-84. Caroline F. Ware and Gardiner C. 
Means, The Modern Economy in Action, pp. 3-62. 
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Despite the few departures from the theory of the system, how- 
ever, economic activities during a considerable proportion of our 
national history have conformed to its requirements. During the 
last century businesses were small—and for the most part were 
owned by individuals or families. Prices tended to be fixed by 
competition on the market. Government interference was com- 
paratively restrained, and labor unions were few and impotent. In 
addition, the physical circumstances were conducive to the sys- 
tem. There were vast stretches of unsettled territory; resources 
were varied and plentiful; the population was rapidly expanding 
through immigration, creating a growing market and a generous 
supply of labor. It is not too much to say, therefore, that until the 
outbreak of the first World War the economy had conformed 
fairly well to the pattern of the laissez faire theory described on the 
preceding pages. 

Faith in the principles of free enterprise has not materially 
weakened. To be sure, during the harsh years of the Great De- 
pression some individuals began to question the system, and a few 
people here and there began to lose confidence in its adequacy for 
modern times. Still, the people as a whole have clung to the ideas 
of the free enterprise order with remarkable tenacity. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that material progress in the United States, 
which has been little short of phenomenal, has been attributed 
largely to the free enterprise order. From 1850 to 1929 the national 
income, expressed in terms of the 1926 price level, rose from 
$4,700,000,000 to $113,400,000,000.° During the same time the 
per capita income increased from $95 to $668. Even if the system 
occasionally failed to function properly, bringing hardship and 
suffering to thousands of individuals, no one could doubt that it 
worked to the advantage of all in the long run and that the United 
States, operating within this framework, became the wealthiest 
nation in the world. Naturally the people were reluctant to sur- 
render loyalty to a system which they believed was better, on the 
whole, than any other. 


2 Temporary National Economic Committee, Economic Prologue, Investigation 
of Concentration of Economic Power, Part I, p. 195. See also Dewhurst and Asso- 
ciates, America’s Needs and Resources, p. 23. 
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2. How the Economy Has Changed 


The picture of the economy which the average individual carries 
around in his mind does not conform to the economy as it actually 
is. The structure of the economy has undergone fundamental 
alterations, so that the traditional picture of free enterprise no 
longer represents the economic realities. These changes will be 
discussed under four headings: (1) the decline of individual enter- 
prise; (2) the separation of ownership and control of productive 
property; (3) the decline of individual initiative; and (4) the per- 
version of the free market.* These changes reach down into the 
unconscious forces that have hitherto regulated and coérdinated 
the whole order of economic activities, upsetting the old system of 
automatic economic controls and creating an economy that more 
and more requires deliberate human management and planning 
to keep it in working adjustment. They have come about from the 
impact of science, technology, and new methods of business or- 
ganization and management, and not from the diabolical influence 
of social radicals, as is frequently believed. 


Decline of Individual Enterprise 


When the typical individual thinks of free enterprise he is apt to 
think in the stereotype of the corner grocery or the small business 
owned and operated by a single individual or family. According to 
the classical conception of free enterprise this stereotype is correct. 
The theory envisioned a society of individual producers and dis- 
tributors. There was a time when the prevailing practice corre- 
sponded to this conception. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, business in the United States was primarily an affair of 
individual producers and distributors. In 1820 as many as 80 per 
cent of the people were self-employed. Today the picture is just 
the reverse. Only 15 per cent of the people, including those in 
l agriculture and the professions, are working for themselves. 
While individual enterprise has not wholly disappeared, its role 


age analysis is based principally on Stanley, “Free Enterprise in America,” pp. 
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in the total economy has significantly diminished. By 1937, electric 
light, power, and gas production, and all communications, were 
carried on by corporate enterprise. Not a single individual enter- 
prise remained in these fields. In addition, 96 per cent of all min- 
ing, 92 per cent of all manufacturing, 89 per cent of all transpor- 
tation, 84 per cent of the financial business, and 58 per cent of all 
trade were in the hands of corporations. 

Further insight into the dominant role of corporations in Ameri- 
can society can be gained from their huge size. In 1933, the small- 
est of the two hundred largest corporations controlled assets of 
over ninety million dollars. The largest, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, controlled more wealth than was con- 
tained in twenty-one states of the nation. By 1935, five of the 
largest concerns controlled assets exceeding the assessed valuation 
of all the property within the borders of one-half of the states of 
the Union. Moreover, these two hundred companies controlled 
about 50 per cent of the industrial wealth of the nation and about 
60 per cent of the physical assets of all non-banking corporations. 
Of the total means of production under corporate control, 64 per 
cent was in the hands of these two hundred concerns. 

These great companies are, of course, private in the sense that 
they are non-governmental and are managed for private ends. But 
it is obvious that in no sense are they individual enterprises. On 
the contrary, they are giant economic units, embracing collective 
efforts and accomplishing ends which individual enterprise would 
be powerless to achieve. They have developed a concentration of 
economic power which can compete on almost equal terms with 
the political power of the state. There are those who have warned 
that the continued growth of such great concerns may end with an 
economic organism powerful enough to supersede the political 
state.” Whatever the future may hold in this regard, one thing is 
clear—the American economy has shifted from a system of indi- 
vidual enterprise to a system of collective economic units repre- 
senting a concentration of economic power of fabulous propor- 
tions. 


4 Temporary National Economic Committee, Economic Prologue, Investigation 
of Concentration of Economic Power, Part I, p. 96. 

5 Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property, ps5. 
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Divorce of Ownership and Control 


The traditional conception of free enterprise assumed that the 
ownership and control of productive property would be vested in 
the same person. The owner would directly operate and manage 
his own business. This was part and parcel of the whole theory, 
because only if the individual had control over his property could 
he put it to the most effective use in the production of goods for 
profit. The conception of the profit motive, that the individual 
would seek the maximum profit compatible with his self-interest, 
required that the owner of an industrial plant or a commercial 
business exercise direct control of it. 

With the concentration of wealth has come the dispersal of the 
ownership of productive property through stocks and bonds. In 
fact, the distribution of ownership in this manner has aided and 
abetted the growth of the corporate system. In sharp contrast to 
the traditional theory of free enterprise, the owners of corpora- 
tions today generally have little or nothing to say about the man- 
agement and operation of their property. 

The extent to which the ownership of property has been dis- 
persed may be seen from the distribution of stocks and bonds of 
the large corporations. In 1929 the list of stockholders of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and the United States Steel Corporation (each being the 
largest company in its field) showed that the principal stockholder 
owned less than 1 per cent of the outstanding stock.® In the same 
year a survey of the list of stockholders of 144 of the 200 largest 
corporations revealed that the holders numbered almost six mil- 
lion. In 1937 the two hundred largest companies had nearly 
8,500,000 shareholders. A little less than 20 per cent of all Ameri- 
cans receiving incomes owned corporate stock.’ 

It should not be assumed from this apparent widespread dis- 
persal of corporate stock, however, that the corporate system is 
owned by the people generally or that there is a strong tendency 
in this direction. Of the 8,500,000 shareholders in the 200 largest 


® Berle and Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property, p. 47. 

7 Temporary National Economic Committee, The Distribution of Ownership in 
the 200 Largest Non-Financial Corporations, Investigation of Concentration of 
Economic Power, Monograph No. 29, p. xvii. 
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corporations, 4,000,000—or nearly half of them—held shares of the 
value of $500 or less, comprising only 3 per cent of the value of the 
shares of these companies. Another $ per cent, listing 1,375,000 
holders, was made up of shares whose values ranged from $501 to 
$1,000 apiece. In contrast, 415,000 shareholdings, valued at over 
$10,000 each, made up 70 per cent of the entire stock of these 200 
economic giants.’ While the non-banking corporate system of the 
nation can boast of many small investors, the bulk of the stock of 
the large companies is owned by a comparatively small number of 
individuals. 

The individual who owns shares in a corporation, however, does 
not own the property in the traditional sense. He does not possess 
the property; he neither operates it nor exercises control over it. 
Instead, he possesses slips of paper known as stocks, bonds, or other 
securities, which give him an interest in the enterprise and entitle 
him to dividends and, except in the case of certain kinds of stock, 
to a vote in the annual meetings for the election of members of 
the board of directors. 

Not only do the owners own property that they do not control 
—except in the case of a few family-owned corporations such as the 
Ford Motor Company—but also the managers control property 
that they do not own. In 1937 the officers and directors of the two 
hundred largest non-banking corporations owned somewhat less 
than 5.5 per cent of the outstanding stock of these enterprises. The 
amount of stock held by the officers was 0.1 per cent; by the officer- 
directors, 1.9 per cent; and by directors, 3.5 per cent.° 

The control of such quasi-public property is maintained by vari- 
ous methods and devices. The stockholder usually has neither the 
time nor the money to attend annual meetings of the board of 
directors. Even if he appeared at the meetings, he would be in 
position to do little or nothing about the operation of the enter- 
prise. He would not know whether or not the enterprise was being 
efficiently operated. If the returns on his investment were less than 
he had anticipated, this could be explained by the directors by 
reference to general business conditions or to some other factors 


8 Ibid., p. xvii. Way í 
® Temporary National Economic Committee, The Distribution of Ownership in 
the 200 Largest Non-Financial Corporations, p. by, 
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he could hardly be expected to understand. In addition, he would 
know so little about the abilities and characters of the various 
directors and officers that he could hardly pass judgment upon 
them, The impotent position of the typical stockholder makes it 
comparatively easy for a few individuals to maintain control of 
these huge collective institutions. 

Maintenance of control is accomplished in a number of ways. It 
is done through legal devices such as “pyramiding,” in which one 
corporation owns considerable stock in other corporations, thus 
giving the controllers of the first company a heavy hand in the con- 
trol of the second. It is done through the coalition of family inter- 
ests. It is done also through a proxy system. This procedure works 
when no stockholder owns enough stock to serve as a nucleus 
around which other holders can rally. Under this condition the 
directors may set up a proxy committee through which absentee 
votes are counted. The committee also nominates the directors 
and officers and elects them through the proxy machinery. A board 
of directors in this way can become a self-perpetuating body, even 
though each director and officer may own less than 1 per cent of 
the stock.” 

The economy of the last three hundred years has been based 
upon the notion of individualized private property. The property 
relation in this conception was one in which ownership and direct 
control of the property were combined in one person. This tradi- 
tional property relation has been broken and, in fact, largely re- 
placed by a newer system of property relations. In this newer sys- 
tem direct physical control of the means of production has been 
surrendered to powerful centralized groups of persons who, in 
effect, are trustees of the enterprises they manage. ; 


Decline of Individual Initiative 


The classical theory associated the superiority of individual en- 
terprise, over government interference with or management of 
business, with the venturesomeness and efficiency of the free indi- 
vidual. i y i i 

ual. The primary source of human progress, according to this 


10 Berle and Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property, pp. 69-118. 
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view, was to be found in the resourcefulness and efficiency of the 
individual spurred on by the desire for gain, The progressive dis- 
appearance of individual enterprise—and the concomitant growth 
of great corporations—is followed by an increasing decline of indi- 
vidual initiative. The corporate system, under which the major 
proportion of economic transactions are carried on, embraces hun- 
dreds of thousands of owners and workers combined into a large 
number of corporate units, each of which is managed by a hier- 
archy of officers, managers, and supervisors operating under a set 
of rules and regulations. 

In these great associations the initiative of the individual in its 
traditional form is all but eliminated. Competition among indi- 
viduals is reduced, in most cases, to personal struggles for positions 
of power within the corporate structure. Because of minute divi- 
sions of labor, the different phases of production must be carefully 
planned and coérdinated. This in turn demands coöperation and 
acceptance of authority rather than initiative and “rugged indi- 
vidualism.” Perhaps the situation has not been better stated than 
in the following words of H. S. Person of the Taylor Society: 


When a young man enters into the service of a corporation he enters 
into a bureaucracy which has institutional ideas, aims, and purposes; 
and a powerful though perhaps unwritten institutional code. 

Generally he realizes little opportunity for individuality and self- 
expression except in so far as these conform strictly to the institutional 
aims and bureaucratic code.™ 3 


Furthermore, the very size of the corporations reduces the flexi- 
bility of capital and dulls the appetite for profits. The corporate 
unit cannot be readily redirected into new and venturesome pro- 
duction channels. This rigidity—together with the further fact 
that corporate officers hold the property in trust—makes them 
more concerned with preserving the business than with making 
the maximum profit. Their chief concern tends to be in the direc- 
tion of safeguarding capital rather than risking it in novel under- 
takings. 


11H. S. Person, “The Call for Leadership,” Bulletin of the Taylor Society (now 
Advanced Management), Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (April, 1933), p. 41. 
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Perversion of the Free Market 


The market mechanism through which all economic activities 
are coordinated and regulated—according to the traditional theory 
of free enterprise—is the heart of the whole economy. Through 
control of prices by the competition of a multitude of buyers and 
sellers on the free market, the economy is kept in working adjust- 
ment by the principle of supply and demand. The life of the free 
enterprise system, in its classical form, is therefore dependent upon 
the continuance of price competition on the open market. 

Under the corporate system the free market has been practically 
wiped out. Of course, as pointed out earlier, the market has never 
been entirely free. At the insistence of business interests, the gov- 
ernment interfered with the market by protective tariff regulations 
in the early years of our national existence. Still, for all practical 
purposes, the market functioned unhampered in the period of 
individual enterprise. Today, however, the regulation of prices by 
competition, except for a few commodities, has completely dis- 
appeared. Instead of producing and then cutting prices, if need 
be, to sell what is produced, the giant enterprises of today reduce 
production to sustain prices. 

Although government regulations and labor unions have played 
some part in the wrecking of the free market, this wrecking has 
been done, for the most part, by business itself—in a number of 
ways. The earliest and perhaps the most obvious way was the de- 
velopment of monopolies. When a single industry produces all, or 
nearly all, the products in a given field, competition is eliminated, 
and prices are fixed at whatever level seems desirable to the man- 
agers of the enterprise. In this way human judgment is substituted 
for “natural law” in the regulation of prices. The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America has until recently produced the nation’s entire 
output of alumina and virgin aluminum ingot. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, through ownership of stock 
in a number of companies, all but completely controls the tele- 
phone facilities of the country. Other concerns are in similar posi- 
tions of dominance in their respective fields. 

In cases where two companies control all, or nearly all, the pro- 
duction or services in a field, the effect on prices is virtually the 
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same as in the case of a monopoly. This is the situation in a num- 
ber of fields, among which are the following: submarine cables 
between the United States and certain foreign countries, the sup- 
ply of bananas, plate glass, electric accounting machines, railroad 
airbrakes, and certain chemicals. 

Even where there is no monopoly nor duopoly it is still possible 
for a few producers who dominate a field to eliminate price compe- 
tition by the device of price-leadership. This means that the few 
dominant manufacturers fix the prices of products, and the smaller 
companies fall into line, fixing their prices to conform with those 
of the large enterprises. In this way price-cutting is eliminated, 
and the small companies frequently benefit from the higher prices 
fixed by the leading producers. A number of other practices are 
followed. In some cases price competition is eliminated by out- 
right agreements among producers; in other instances, by informal 
agreements through trade associations. In still other cases large 
concerns have worked out agreements by which the market would 
be amicably shared. 

The growth of organized labor has also served to eliminate 
the free market. Not only were the prices of goods regulated by the 
market, but the cost of labor was also subject to regulation by the 
principle of supply and demand, operating through the market 
mechanism. This automatic regulation presupposed that the in- 
dividual worker would sell his labor on the market for as high a 
price as he could get. The development of unions, however, has 
tended to collectivize labor in the same sense as the corporations 
have collectivized property, and with corresponding deleterious 
effects upon the free market. Only in a few fields does the indi- 
vidual today sell his labor in competition with other workers. In 
the majority of fields, the price of labor is fixed, for the most part, 
by collective bargaining. The representatives of industry and the 
representatives of labor reach agreements upon wages, working 
conditions, retirement compensation, and a host of other matters 
concerning the welfare of the workingman. 

It should now be clear that the economy of American society is 
no longer a system of individually owned businesses but a network 
of huge collective units. To be sure, there are still many individual 
enterprises, but their significance in the total economy has been 
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definitely on the wane for over half a century. Today the eco- 
nomic pattern outlined by Adam Smith—an economy charac- 
terized by vigorous price competition among many individual 
enterprises—has given way to a new economic structure, the cor- 
porate system. The fundamental concepts and rules of this system 
are in the process of development. Whatever these fundamentals 
may ultimately turn out to be, one thing now seems clear: The 
system will be characterized by coöperation among multitudes of 
individuals and by deliberate human management and coördina- 
tion of major activities. 


Alternatives in the Economy 


It is evident that the current economy contains a number of 
basic alternatives. There exist side by side the remains of an older 
system of free enterprise and an emerging corporate system. There 
are the corner grocery, the individually-owned department store, 
the small manufacturing plant, and the individually-owned and 
operated farm. These are elements of the old system, just as com- 
munal property and community mobility among the Tanalas were 
elements of the old economy of dry rice farming. They are in com- 
petition with such alternatives as the chain store, the huge cor- 
porate producers and distributors, and the absentee-owned farm. 

Corresponding to these competing practical arrangements are 
contrasting ideas such as these: individual control versus social 
control; private ownership versus public ownership; free market 
versus price management; individual initiative versus business 
bureaucracy; individual bargaining versus collective bargaining. 
Underlying these concepts is the basic conflict between the idea 
that economic affairs are ultimately controlled by natural laws— 
with which men should not tinker—and the notion that economic 
affairs are and should be controlled by deliberate human manage- 
ment. The intellectual struggle to create a new theoretical synthe- 
sis, by which the basic elements of the corporate system can be 
harmonized with the surviving elements of the culture, is now 
going on. At the same time, however, apologists for the corporate 
system are “cashing in on” the theoretical framework of the old 
laissez faire system, which it is displacing, This results in all kinds 
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of intellectual confusions and conflicts in the public mind. Fur- 
thermore, the ultimate outcome of operating the corporate system 
under the theoretical justification of the laissez faire economy 
would appear to threaten the traditional freedoms and equalities 
by wiping out the economic basis of their existence. 


3. The Changing Relation of Government to the 
Economy 


During the last half century the Federal Government has followed 
two diverse courses with respect to the economic system. The first, 
reflected in anti-trust laws, was to prevent the growth of monopo- 
lies and to preserve the conditions of price competition. The sec- 
ond, reflected in the Wagner Labor Act, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and a number of other measures—most of which 
were instituted at the insistence of farmers, laborers, and busi- 
nessmen—represented a positive attitude toward large collective 
units and an effort to establish rules and conditions under which 
these Leviathan associations would operate. Even today the gov- 
ernment continues to pursue these two courses, NOW emphasizing 
one and then the other, according to the swing of circumstances 
and opinion in the country. 

When the means and instruments of production were owned by 
those who used them, it was natural that the government should 
have confined its activities to such things as the enforcement of 
contracts and law, the protection of property, and the maintenance 
of order. Now that the great majority of producers are employees 
of corporate enterprises and the material basis of their existence 
and security lies in hands beyond their immediate control, it is not 
surprising that the government has been increasingly called upon 
to take a hand in the economy in behalf of the people. 

Moreover, the policies and decisions of great corporations, labor 
unions, and farm organizations have come to have hidden conse- 
quences that extend far beyond those individuals directly involved 
in the transactions of these giant associations. That is to say, the 
public is affected so intimately and decisively, even if indirectly, 
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by the decisions and actions of those who are responsible for these 
huge units, that some agency has had to be brought in to safeguard, 
the public interest. The government, now as in the past, has taken ` 
on this responsibility. The range of governmental functions has, 
therefore, rapidly increased with changes in the economic system. 
Since about 1890 the Federal Government has expanded at the 
rate of approximately 50 per cent each decade, if measured in” 
terms of the number of its civilian employees. Today we can 

speak of “big government.” The fact that, when we hear the word 
“government” today, we think of federal instead of local or state 
government is symptomatic of the extent to which the Federal 
Government is affecting the lives of the people. 3 


4. Crucial Problems 


The alternatives that have appeared in the economic system have 
given rise to a number of problems of crucial importance to the 
American people and, indeed, to the whole world. Two of these 
problems will be considered here: first, the problem of eliminating 
mass unemployment; and, second, the problem of what relation- 
ship the government should bear to the economic system. 

The years of the Great Depression exhibited mass unemploy- 
ment and consequent human suffering on a scale never before 
equalled in this country. It is to be remembered, also, that only a 
great war took the economy out of the doldrums, despite the he- 
roic efforts of government, business, and labor over a period of 
almost ten years to restore the health of the system. It is hence 
generally believed that the problem has not yet been solved and 
that when the boom of the post-war years has been spent, depres- 
sion and attendant mass unemployment and human misery will 
return. If this should prove to be the case—and many competent 
authorities assert with good reason that it will be so—the inherent 
danger to democratic institutions will be all too apparent. Pro- 
longed mass frustration under a severe depression can lead to all 
sorts of religious, racial, and political persecutions. i 


12 Harvey C. Mansfield, “Government,” Ameri i i 
AAE Se can Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLVII 
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According to the classical theory of free enterprise, as noted 
earlier, severe depressions and mass unemployment are impossible 
as long as the natural laws regulating the economy are let alone. 
But great wars and government interference with business may 
upset the operation of these laws and thus bring on depressions 
and mass unemployment. Many people viewed the depression of 
the 1930's from this standpoint. To them the depression was a 
delayed consequence of the first World War, and the prolongation 
of the depression was caused by government regulations that ham- 
pered business and dampened the confidence and initiative of the 
businessman. These individuals believe that the economic prin- 
ciples inherited from the nineteenth century, if slightly altered, 
are still adequate for the regulation of the modern economy. They 
see the solution of the problem of recurring depressions and mass 
unemployment as lying in rigorous adherence to classical eco- 
nomic theory. There are those in this school of thought who, ad- 
mitting that the collectivization of industry and business is a 
radical departure from the nineteenth-century economy of small 
enterprises, nevertheless hold to the old principles and demand 
that the government take action to restore the small industrial 
units essential to price competition. Still others would have the 
government remain in its own sphere of influence, leaving the 
leaders of industry and business to work out a planned econ- 
omy. 

Other people, however, looked upon the Great Depression as 
marking the end of an economic era. To them the changes that 
have been wrought in the economic structure by science, tech- 
nology, and business management invalidate the economic policies 
and principles of traditional free enterprise. The depression was 
therefore due, in their view, to dependence upon outworn ideas 
for the regulation of the economy. The remedy was thus to be 
found in a new set of economic principles, which injected a con- 
siderable element of deliberate human judgment into the control 
and codrdination of economic processes. Still others would aban- 
don both the old economy and the efforts to work out policies for 
the regulation of the corporate system. To these individuals, noth- 
ing short of socialism would be sufficient to cope with the eco- 
nomic activities of the modern world. 
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Whatever may be the outcome of these contrasting views, no one 
can doubt that they raise serious problems respecting the relation 
of government to the economy. If the government is to follow a 
hands-off policy, it will be necessary to scrap many federal agencies 
and regulations—among which are the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and 
collective bargaining legislation. In view of the tremendous public 
pressure supporting these measures and agencies, what chance is 
there that the government will retreat from its present position in 
the economy? The government can follow the course of breaking 
up the corporate system into smaller units of enterprise so as to 
restore price competition. But this is the most unlikely of all the 
proposals. It would require changes in our economy exceeding in 
extent and severity those that would accompany complete sociali- 
zation. The government can, of course, continue to follow an ad 
hoc policy by regulating business, industry, labor, and agriculture 
when it is forced to do so by the coercion of circumstances and 
public opinion. 

Another possibility is that federal government, business, labor, 
agriculture, and consumers attack the problem coéperatively on a 
wide front. Instead of drifting with the tide of social events, as 
now seems to be the case, they would attempt to apply the accumu- 
lated knowledge of economics and social engineering to the solu- 
tion of these two great problems. 


5. Significance for Curriculum Development 


Anyone who surveys the curriculum will be struck with the fact 
that a great deal of consideration is given to the political regime of 
American society. He will find, in every segment of the educational 
ladder, some attention given to the ups and downs of the political 
system in the course of its evolution. The personal qualities and 
public careers of outstanding political figures receive the attention 
a devoted people showers on its heroes, The structure and func- 
tion of the various aspects of government constitute an area of 
study in the program of social studies of most high schools. On the 
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other hand, there is a noticeable neglect and lack of concern about 
the economic system of the nation. 

At first thought this neglect seems more than passing strange. 
After all, is not the individual affected as much by the economic 
as by the political system in which he lives? The answer is, of 
course, obvious. No one can doubt the tremendous influence which 
the economy exerts upon the history of an individual in both his 
public and private behavior. Why, then, this neglect of the eco- 
nomic system by the public schools? The answer is not far to seek. 
It is found in the fact that during the last two hundred years the 
economic activity of an individual has been considered an affair 
of his own. This is explicit in the classical theory of free enter- 
prise. Each individual was his own master in economic matters. 
The whole economy was conceived of as a multitude of individu- 
als whose independent activities were automatically co6rdinated 
and regulated through the price mechanism. Hence collective 
thought and action in the realm of economics were not only non- 
existent in practice but also frowned upon in theory. However, 
the opposite was the case in the political sphere. There it was 
thought that common understanding and common, or at least 
majority, decisions were essential to effective social action. What 
was conceived to be the independent affair of each individual —his 
economic decisions and plans—the school would naturally tend to 
neglect. On the other hand, it would stress those activities, such as 
the political ones, that were carried on in common. 

Moreover, it could be added that, since the economy was pre- 
sumed to be governed by natural laws, the need for public educa- 
tion in economic matters was largely superfluous. This was espe- 
cially true since human nature was itself incorporated in these 
natural laws. Hence, when let alone by extraneous agencies such 
as the government, the individual would naturally act according 
to these laws, as planets obey the laws of celestial mechanics. 


Economic Reorientation of the Curriculum 


Now that the economic picture has shifted, a corresponding eco- 
nomic reorientation of the curriculum is called for. It is clear 
from the analysis laid down in the foregoing pages that the eco- 
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nomic structure is now highly interdependent, requiring the co- 
operative efforts of thousands of individuals. In addition, the great 
bulk of “producers” are now employees of corporate enterprises, 
rather than owners and managers of private property. Hence the 
decisions of a small number of these great associations may throw 
countless individuals out of work; they could, according to some 
authorities, precipitate a depression and thereby cast a wave of 
gloom and suffering over the whole nation or even the world. In 
the light of these facts it is plain that the curriculum must be 
oriented to the economic life of the country. Failure to do so may 
imperil the nation and those countries within its economic orbit. 

What should this curriculum orientation be? Only a few of its 
aspects can be suggested here. In the first place, whatever else it 
may be, the economic orientation of the curriculum must be re- 
alistic. It should avoid, on the one hand, the utopian notion of a 
society of angels, in which everyone always does what is right in 
the eyes of his fellows, as well as his own, and in which no one has 
to be controlled by external pressures. On the other hand, it 
should avoid the equally unrealistic notion that “whatever is, is 
right,” and that efforts to change society are not only wasteful of 
human energy but also constitute an intolerable evil. 

This orientation should stress the impersonal, organizational re- 
lations in the economy, for they will be the ones that will determine 
what individuals can do and what they cannot do. These relations 
will include those that are, or may be, found in a business, an indus- 
try, a factory, a school, or in the national and international patterns 
of organization. They will have to be studied from the standpoint of 
whose freedoms are denied and whose freedoms are extended by 
them, because a set of organizational relations always allows some 
freedoms for some people and suppresses the freedoms of others. 
There is no such thing as complete freedom in everything for any- 
body. The fundamental question is, therefore, one of determining 
what freedoms and whose freedoms are affected by any proposed 
set of organizational relations within the economic system. To the 
extent that youth and adults learn to think in these terms and to 
base their judgments of organizational relations on a deep moral 
conviction rooted in the democratic ethic, a free society can be 
more completely achieved and maintained. 
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Moreover, it should be recognized that in the modern world it is 
no longer possible to separate economic questions from political 
questions. It is now clear that economic policies and decisions have 
an effect upon the entire life of the community. In the words of a 
report of the Temporary National Economic Committee: 

Business is not merely nor even in the first instance a struggle of 
individuals for wealth. It is a way of life, a system of providing goods 
and services. It is not a segment of the community, codperating or 
warring with other segments such as labor, consumers, or farmers. It is 
not superior or inferior to the community. It is the community engaged 
in getting its daily bread. Its goals, its ethics, its welfare are inseparable 
from the goals and aspirations and welfare of the community. No mat- 
ter how much, or how often, the business phases of social or commu- 
nity activity may be abstracted, analyzed, and separately discussed, the 
fundamental and organic unity between business and the community 
is indissoluble.® 

Hence the discussion of economic questions, both in and out of 
school, will necessarily involve political and moral issues affecting 
the local community, state, nation, and world. 

Equally important is the fact that this conception of the relation 
of business to community affairs calls for new ways of thinking. 
Patterns of thinking about social questions have tended to be 
linear and to respect compartmental lines. That is to say, if a 
person were thinking about an economic question, he would pur- 
sue economic goals with economic means and facts without regard 
to their integral relations to other things going on in the commu- 
nity at the same time. Proposed solutions to economic problems 
have often proved to be abortive, for the simple reason that no 
consideration was given to social, psychological, and political ques- 
tions. The curriculum will, therefore, need to emphasize patterns 
of thought that incorporate the interrelations among economic, 
political, social, and psychological facts and events. 


All Subject Matter Fields Should Be Involved 


It may be supposed that what is said here concerns only the 
social studies program. This interpretation, however, would miss 


18 Temporary National Economic Committee, Measurement of the Social Perform- 
ance of Business, Investigation of Concentration of Economic Power, Monograph 
No. 7, p. 1. i 
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one of the main points of the whole analysis—namely, that eco- 
nomic life cannot be separated from the total community life. The 
programs in science, art, English, home economics, and so on, no 
less than the social studies, have a contribution to make to the 
problem of building a new synthesis of cultural elements—a syn- 
thesis that will provide mutual adjustment between economic 
alternatives now struggling for public acceptance and the more 
firmly established elements of the culture contained in the demo- 
cratic ideology of the people. It is necessary only to raise such 
questions as the following to reveal these responsibilities: What 
should be the responsibility of the scientist for helping to build a 
world of peace and plenty? How should scientific research be sup- 
ported? Who should support it? For what purposes, if any, should 
it be publicly supported? What responsibility should the artist 
have in the building of an integrated society? How should the 
artist be supported in modern society? 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Compare and contrast analyses of our economic system made by 
the National Association of Manufacturers and by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce with the analysis made in this chapter. Examine 
the publications on the same subject issued by each of the following: 
American Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Farmers Union, and Farm Bureau Federation. (If these materials are 
not available in your library, they may be secured by writing directly 
to these organizations.) 

2. Explore the question of whether or not the school is responsible 
for helping to resolve the problems growing out of the moral conflicts 
created by economic changes. What does your conclusion mean for 
curriculum development? 

3. Explore the relation between “correlational thinking” (discussed 
on pages 83-84) and departmentalization of the curriculum. In what 
respect, if any, is specialization of labor and the resulting social inter- 
dependence (see pages 29-31) involved here? 
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4. Examine recent courses of study in fields required of all students 
to determine the extent to which attention is given to the problems 
raised in this chapter. 


Suggested Reading 


1, One of the simplest and best treatments of our economic changes 
is The Modern Economy in Action, by Caroline F. Ware and Gardiner 
C. Means. A classic work on the status of productive property in the 
American economy is the Modern Corporation and Private Property, 
by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means. For a condensed state- 
ment of the status of “free enterprise” and the alternatives that have 
been proposed, see William O. Stanley's “Free Enterprise in America,” 
Frontiers of Democracy, Vol. 10, No. 81, (December 15, 1943) pages 
73-84. See also The School in the American Social Order, by Edwards 
and Richey, Chapters 11-14. For an excellent survey of our economy, 
see the National Resources Committee’s The Structure of the Ameri- 
can Economy. 

2. On the relation of laissez faire capitalism to democracy, see The 
Road to Serfdom, by Friedrich A. von Hayek. This book is an attack 
upon economic planning and a defense of the traditional economic 
system. Replies are to be found in Barbara Wootton’s Freedom Under 
Planning and in Herman Finer’s Road to Reaction. 

3. For a comprehensive report on America’s role in the world econ- 
omy, see the Twentieth Century Fund’s study by Norman S. Buchanan 
and Friedrich A. Lutz, entitled Rebuilding the World Economy. 

4, Some recent suggestions for dealing in school with the problems 
and conflicts brought about by economic changes are the following: 

William Van Til’s Economic Roads for American Democracy. This 
down-to-earth discussion for high school students was sponsored by the 
Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Theodore Brameld’s Design for America. Chapter Three is devoted 
to the economic-political area, although every chapter is relevant to 
our problem. $ 

On industrial relations, see The American Story of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, by the New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE PERVASIVE EFFECTS of science and technology on the family, 
community, occupational life, and economic system have been de- 
scribed, together with the problems thereby raised in the realm of 
curriculum development. These changes alone are severe drains 
on the capacity of a people to readjust their habits of conduct. But 
the impact of science and technology does not end with these al- 
terations. The acids generated by these twin elements have trickled 
down into the American system of values, dissolving fundamental 
ideals and leaving the entire system in an extreme state of cor- 
rosion. The core of the universal values, which supply the culture 
with its vitality and stability, has become smaller and smaller rela- 
tive to the alternative elements and specialized aspects of the cul- 
ture, indicating a state of cultural readjustment. People are no 
longer certain about such fundamental components of their cul- 
ture as how to rear their children, what ends the economic system 
should serve, who should control the means of production, how 
much control government should exercise over the people’s activi- 
ties, what role local initiative should have, and what should be the 
sovereignty of nations. 

The breakdown in the system of values is reflected in uncer- 
tainty about the purposes of formal education and in controversies 
about what the content and methods of education should be. Cries 
are heard for more discipline in the fundamental processes, more 
stress on the intellectual virtues, more attention to vocational 
training, more time for religious and moral instruction, more em- 
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social discipline, and more attention to the cultivation of the 
powers of self-expression and self-control. 

These contrasting claims frequently leave the teacher in a state 
of confusion as to what direction he should follow, They under- 
score the need for commonly accepted standards by which to 
choose among them. Few things are as important in curriculum 
development—and, indeed, in society generally—as a body of uni- 
versal values, on the basis of which important decisions can be 
made with the confidence that they will be favorably received. 
Therefore, the questions to be explored in this chapter are as fol- 
lows: What is our value-system? What changes have occurred in it? 
What has been retained of the system? How can it be improved 
and used in curriculum building? 


1. The Meaning of a Value-System 


Values are frequently believed to be intangible and difficult to 
define; whereas facts are thought to be concrete and easily grasped. 
This is because of habitual modes of thinking, however, and not 
because of any inherent obscurity of values or easy accessibility of 
facts. To define what is meant by fact—to indicate all the condi- 
tions any statement must meet before it can be safely called a 
fact—has proved over the centuries to be no easy task. If the mean- 
ing of value is less clear, the reason is probably lack of attention 
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rather than inherent difficulties. Only a few aspects of the concep- 
tion of value can be set forth here, but these should be sufficient to 
clarify the meaning for present purposes. 


What Are Values? 


People express two kinds of beliefs. One has reference to what a 
given set of circumstances actually is, or was; the other, to what 
it ought to be or ought to have been. The first of these is usu- 
ally referred to as facts; the second, as valuations, judgments, opin- 
ions. In their valuations people express their beliefs both as to 
what the facts are and their sense of what is right, honest, fair, de- 
sirable, most worthwhile—that is, their values. Their values are 
frequently expressed as maxims, such as “honesty is the best policy” 
and “treat thy neighbor as thyself.” In short, the values of a people 
are the rules of conduct by which they shape their behavior and 
from which they derive their hopes. 

People do not render opinions, however, purely on the basis of 
the rules. In order to apply a rule, something must be known or 
believed about the situation. Thus in football it must be known 
or believed that the player was off-side, that he was unnecessarily 
rough, and the like, in order to justify the application of a rule. 
This means that the referee will offer certain beliefs about what 
the actual situation was in justifying his decision when it is ques- 
tioned. Statements that refer to what an actual situation is, or was, 
are usually called facts, even though such statements may not be 
true. A person can say, for example, that there are ghosts in his 
home, or that he has been to the moon, or that he can change his 
height to suit his convenience, but such statements would not be 
true. Factual statements, whether true or false, are used to indicate 
what is believed to be reality. If they are true, we have an accurate 
picture of the situation. If they are false, our view of the situation 
is erroneous. 

On the other hand, statements such as the rules of conduct in a 
society are propositions about what ought to be or ought to have 
been. In their judgments and opinions, people always express both 
what they believe the situation to be and their understanding of 
the rules. Since everyone wishes to be rational in his opinions and 
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evaluations of events and persons, it is usually true that individuals 
express those judgments about which they feel most certain with 
respect both to the rules and the facts. But it does not follow that 
the usual run of opinions is dependable; for today the individual 
is more apt than not to be misinformed as to the true state of 
affairs and to be confused as to the meaning of the rules, or, as will 
be seen, what rules to accept. 


The Meaning and Functions of a Value-System 


A value-system is an interdependent, mutually adjusted, and 
consistent set of rules. This, of course, is an ideal notion of such a 
system; and, as far as is known, no rules of conduct of any actual 
culture have ever conformed exactly to this ideal. All cultures har- 
bor some rules that are incompatible with others. Rules, as noted 
in the first chapter, constitute the basic elements of the cultural 
core. But the core of a culture always contains some principles 
that cannot be squared with others, which are believed to be 
equally valid. For an example approaching an ideal value-system, 
it is necessary to turn to a smaller social unit than a cultural sys- 
tem. A game fulfills that purpose. 

A game is based on a miniature value-system. Football, for 
example, is played in accordance with a set of regulations, inter- 
nally consistent and binding on all players alike. These rules do 
not describe how the game is actually played at a given moment, 
for the players may break the rules. They do prescribe, however, 
how the game should be played. On the basis of the rules the 
behavior of each player can be evaluated. It is possible to say what 
his behavior ought to be or ought to have been. A player who 
departs from the rules is subject to reprimand; and the team he 
represents, to specified penalties. The rules also set forth the pur- 
pose of the game in the definition of what it means to win. The 
ideals of each player with respect to the game are those formulated 
within the framework of the commonly accepted regulations by 
which the game is played. What a player strives to do, what he 
considers success to be, what he conceives to be good and bad, and 
what he expects of other players are all embraced in the rules of 
the game. In short, the football “morality” of each player is de- 
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termined by the extent to which his behavior conforms to the 
“mores” of the game as expressed in its rules. 

From this illustration the following functions of a value-system 
can be derived: 


1 


2. It gives the group a common orientation and supplies the basis 
of individual action and of unified, collective action. 


It supplies the individual with a sense of purpose and direction. 


3. It serves as the basis for judging the behavior of individuals. 


4, It enables the individual to know what to expect of others as 
well as how to conduct himself. 


5. It fixes the sense of right and wrong, fair and foul, desirable and 
undesirable, moral and immoral. 


The value-system serves these functions, however, to the degree 
that its rules are mutually adjusted and compatible. If new rules 
are introduced that are in direct contrast to the old ones, and con- 
flicting behavior is thereby evoked, the individual may feel that 
the game can no longer be played without confusion and conflict. 


The Value-System in an Advanced Society 


The illustration of the game is obviously an oversimplification, 
deliberately chosen to sharpen the concept of a value-system. Socie- 
ties are more complex than games. A society is more comparable 
to an alliance of games, all of which are being played simultane- 
ously, with what is being done in one game influencing in more 
or less degree what is going on in all the others. There are, for 
example, the game of family, the business and industrial game, the 
agricultural game, the games of teaching and of other professions, 
and the game of politics. Each of these games is played in accord- 
ance with generally understood rules. 

In the business and industrial game, it is believed, for example, 
that business can run itself and that interference by government is 
undesirable; that progress comes through competition; and that 
every man must look out for his own interest if he is to succeed. 
Such rules enable the individual to anticipate the behavior of 
others in the same game. If he is a businessman, he knows how 
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other businessmen will react in various situations. He believes that 
if he plays the game well he will be successful in business. On the 
assumption that the rules will be followed by others and that they 
will not be significantly changed, the businessman can build his 
life-plan with řeasonable asšurance that it will be realized and, if it 
is not, that he can blame no one save himself. 

Family life is no less carried on by rules. There are rules gov- 
erning the relations between children and parents, brother and 
sister, brother and brother, husband and wife. Children know 
what things they may do and what things are forbidden. They 
know that they may not stay out late in the evening without the 
consent of their parents, that they may not stay out of school ex- 
cept by the permission of their father and mother, and that they 
may not refuse to obey their parents. The husband and wife, no 
less than the children, are bound by conventions. By the rules of 
married life, sex activities of both husband and wife are restricted. 
By the same rules, the husband is burdened with the responsi- 
bility of making a living, and the wife with the task of making a 
home. In addition, there are rules that apply to all members of 
the family alike. Each one, for example, may be expected to share 
in the blessing at mealtime. 

Some rules are generally shared by the people—not because the 
people engage in particular activities to which they apply, as in 
the case of family life and the use of the highways, but because 
they are so pervasive that they permeate almost all activities in one 
way or another. There is, for instance, a general notion of disci- 
pline, which means an inclination to follow the rules whatever 
the game may be, to make behavior conform to what is expected 
of a person in his position in the scheme of things, whether it be 
in school, family, industry, or any other phase of life. There is the 
principle of freedom —which, in the United States, has had a num- 
ber of interpretations but has principally meant the absence of 
government restraint, especially in business affairs. There is the 
general principle of equality —which, again, has been variously 
interpreted as meaning equality before the law, equality of oppor- 
tunity, equality at the polls, and the like. There is the principle 
that the work of the individual is primarily for monetary rewards 
and that the criterion of achievement is material gain. 
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Such rules as these, generally speaking, are the deep-lying norms 
of the society and are so much a part of each individual that he is 
seldom aware of their existence. When verbalized, they tend to be 
so general that they are usually considered abstract, lacking any 
specific reference. But despite this fact, these general rules are the 
cement of the social structure, supplying a binding force for the 
integration of all the institutions of society. In terms of the analysis 
of culture set forth in the first chapter, these rules are the basic 
elements of the cultural core and are frequently referred to as 
values. In American society, they are chiefly represented by the 
democratic creed. 

Just as in football, where the expectations and aspirations of the 
players and the evaluation of each one’s behavior are all shaped 
more or less automatically by the rules of the game, so it is in the 
larger game of society. By the rules that govern activities in special- 
ized spheres as well as by those that permeate the whole social 
fabric, members of society shape their public conduct and judge 
themselves and their fellow men. A good citizen is generally be- 
lieved to be one who abides by the rules of the society, especially 
those rules the violation of which is most readily observable as well 
as most emotionally disturbing to the members of society. By these 
rules, the conduct of any individual is judged to be right, good, 
fair, just, moral, desirable—or the opposite. Accordingly, the indi- 
vidual knows what is expected of him; by the same token he knows 
what to expect of others in particular situations or relationships. 
No less important is the fact that the rules provide a common 
context of sentiment, emotion, and thought, which supplies the 
basis of unified public action. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that people deliberately mold 
their conduct by a set of rules. Just as in football, where the players 
are unconscious of the rules until a disagreement involving them 
arises, so it is in society. Social rules are not written down, as are 
those of football, nor are they clearly formulated in the minds of 
those who live by them. But they are commonly understood. They 
function, for the most part, at the level of unconscious habit. Or- 
dinarily they are taken for granted, so much are they embedded in 
the daily behavior of the people. 
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2. The Plight of the American System of Values 


American culture is a mosaic of pieces borrowed from all the 
phases, social classes, and occupational interests of Western history. 
Many ideas of what is valuable, desirable, and right have come 
down from ancient Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages; others are 
the creation of the last five hundred years; and still others are of 
more recent origin. Some of these ideas are the expressions of the 
hopes and aspirations of the masses in their struggle for freedoms 
and equalities. Many of them are the rationalizations of ruling 
classes who, from time to time, have stamped their symbols on the 
cultural fabric. It is not surprising, therefore, that the principles by 
which the members of American society live are afflicted with a 
large measure of contradiction and ambiguity. 


Contradictory Rules in the American Value-System 


A list of all the rules of American society, together with their 
qualifications and contradictory propositions, would constitute an 
encyclopedia of American morals. Fortunately, such a compilation 
is unnecessary for the present purpose. The brief list drawn by 
Lynd from his study of “Middletown” will serve to make clear 
what some of the rules are and how they are qualified by contrast- 
ing ideas. 

1. The United States is the best and greatest nation on earth and 
will always remain so. 

2. Individualism, “the survival of the fittest,” is the law of nature 
and the secret of America’s greatness; and restrictions on individual 
freedom are un-American and kill initiative. 

But: No man should live for himself alone; for people ought to be 
loyal and stand together and work for common purposes. 

3. The thing that distinguishes man from the beasts is the fact that 
he is rational; and therefore man can be trusted, if let alone, to guide 
his conduct wisely. 


But: Some people are brighter than others; and, as every practical 
politician and businessman knows, you can’t afford simply to sit back 


and wait for people to make up their minds. 
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4. Democracy, as discovered and perfected by the American people, 
is the ultimate form of living together. All men are created free and 
equal, and the United States has made this fact a living reality. 

But: You would never get anywhere, of course, if you constantly left 
things to popular vote. No business could be run that way, and of 
course no businessman would tolerate it. 


5. Everyone should try to be successful. 


But: The kind of person you are is more important than how suc- 
cessful you are. 


6. The family is our basic institution and the sacred core of our 
national life. 

But: Business is our most important institution, and, since national 

welfare depends upon it, other institutions must conform to its needs. 


7. Religion and “the finer things of life” are our ultimate values 
and the things all of us are really working for. 
But: A man owes it to himself and to his family to make as much 
money as he can. 


8. Life would not be tolerable if we did not believe in progress and 
know that things are getting better. We should, therefore, welcome 
new things. 


But: The old, tried fundamentals are best; and it is a mistake for 

busybodies to try to change things too fast or to upset the fundamentals. 

9. Hard work and thrift are signs of character and the way to get 
ahead. 

But: No shrewd person tries to get ahead nowadays by just working 
hard, and nobody gets rich nowadays by pinching nickels. It is impor- 
tant to know the right people. If you want to make money, you have to 
look and act like money. Anyway, you only live once. 

10. Honesty is the best policy. 

But: Business is business, and a businessman would be a fool if he 
didn’t cover his hand. ; 

11. America is a land of unlimited opportunity, and people get 
pretty much what's coming to them here in this country. 

But: Of course, not everybody can be boss, and factories can’t give 
jobs if there aren’t jobs to give. 

12. Capital and labor are partners. 


But: It is a bad policy to pay higher wages than you have to. If 
people don’t like to work for you for what you offer them, they can go 
elsewhere. 
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13. Education is a fine thing. 

But: It is the practical men who get things done. 

14. Science is a fine thing in its place, and our future depends upon 
it. 

But: Science has no right to interfere with such things as business 
and our other fundamental institutions. The thing to do is to use 
science, but not let it upset things. 

15. Children are a blessing. 

But: You should not have more children than you can afford. 


16. Women are the finest of God’s creatures. 

But: Women aren't very practical and are usually inferior to men 
in reasoning power and general ability. 

17. Patriotism and public service are fine things. 

But: Of course, a man has to look out for himself. 

18. The American judicial system insures justice to every man, rich 
or poor. 

Bui: A man is a fool not to hire the best lawyer he can afford. 

19. Poverty is deplorable and should be abolished. 

But: There never has been enough to go around, and the Bible tells 
us that “The poor you have always with you.” 

20. No man deserves to have what he hasn’t worked for. It demoral- 
izes him to do so. 

But: You can’t let people starve.’ 


The members of each pair of statements do not enjoy equal 
acceptance among the people. The weight given to each will vary 
with circumstances and from one social class or group to another. 


Contradictory Rules in the Game of Life 


From these contrasting rules it would appear that the members 
of American society would not know definitely what they should 
do, nor what was expected of them. Surely no game could be 
played by rules so contradictory and ambivalent as these. And yet 
American society goes along with a considerable degree of order. 
How is this so? This is possible because the society is compart- 


1 Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press; 
1939), pp. 60-62. By permission, For a more extended list of these principles, see 
Middletown in Transition, by Robert S. and Helen Lynd (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.; 1937), Chapter XII. 
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mentalized and because men are capable of carrying contradictions 
around in their heads, acting first on one principle and then on its 
opposite without the slightest awareness of the inconsistency. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that society is 
composed, as it were, of a number of games—the business game, the 
family game, the political game, and so on. Rules used in one of 
these games may be in contradiction to those used in another. A 
given rule may be used when an individual is involved in a busi- 
ness transaction; and its exact opposite may be employed immedi- 
ately thereafter by the same individual, in association with a mem- 
ber of his family. Thus a great number of the contradictory rules 
never appear as such to the individual, since the compartmentaliza- 
tion of life does not allow the rules to be used in juxtaposition. 

Contradictions are found no less in the case of those more gen- 
eral rules that apply to various compartments than in the case of 
those specialized rules that belong to specialized groups and activi- 
ties. For example, the principles of equality and freedom are pre- 
sumed to be universals, in that they are supposed to be applied to 
all instances of social relations regardless of creed, race, or social 
position of individuals. But they are so ambiguous in the public 
mind that one meaning can be applied in one domain of society 
and the opposite interpretation in another. One interpretation of 
freedom may concern human beings in general, as when it is said 
that restrictions on business are un-American. In another inter- 
pretation, freedom is limited so that it does not apply to some peo- 
ple. Thus, in some places, it is believed that women should not be 
in the banking business, or that Negroes should not be entitled to 
the same employment opportunities as white people. Such con- 
trasting interpretations are usually kept in separate compartments 
of the individual’s mind, so that he is unaware of their incon- 
sistency, or else he pays little attention to it as long as the vast 
majority of the people erect the same mental bulkheads. 


Social Effects of Confusions in the Value-System 


Contrasting interpretations of the rules and compartmentaliza- 
tion of society and personality inevitably lead to undesirable con- 
sequences. In the first. place, it is clear that such a loosely knit, 
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ambiguous, and inconsistent set of values can be used to justify 
discrimination against individuals and even against collections of 
people on the basis of such things as race, religion, poverty, and 
social position. A person who subscribes to the notion of equal 
educational opportunity at the level of general abstraction may 
find himself in conflict with this principle when he sees that it in- 
volves not only free schools but also free books, materials, and even 
meals. The individual in question may then justify his refusal to 
go along with this interpretation of equal opportunity by appeal- 
ing to another principle—that is, since people do not appreciate 
the things they do not earn, free meals, books, and the like should 
not be supplied at public expense. Thus discrimination against 
those whose poverty prevents them from attending school, or from 
learning if they do attend, is justified in the minds of those who 
hold the view just mentioned. 

In the second place, the effect on the social structure is unde- 
sirable. The commonly understood rules of society constitute the 
basic elements of the frame of reference in terms of which different 
individuals are able to see the world alike, to accept the same 
criterion of truth, honesty, rightness, and human decency, With- 
out this common apperceptive mass of cultural regulations, the 
social structure begins to weaken and to produce a state of social 
insanity marked by crime, suicide, personal delinquency, and other 
forms of disorder. 

As long as the rules of various compartments of society do not 
come into serious conflict, and as long as contrasting interpreta- 


tions of more general principles are kept in their respective 
spheres, the individual may not experience serious insecurity or 
confusion. The society will tend to be orderly, and social conduct 
more or less rational. But when the principles involved in the 
various social “games” begin to change and new rules emerge and 
compete with the old ones for survival, social confusion and dis- 
order increase. When the central core of universal rules, however 
loosely interpreted, begins to suffer the same sort of changes and 
competition or becomes overlaid with conflict, social maladjust- 
ments are compounded. Both of these changes, as was implied in 
the preceding chapters, are Now taking place in American society, 
with consequent moral confusion and social disorder. 
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As compartmentalized rules and special interpretations increase, 
the common core of values is relatively reduced in size. As will 
presently be seen, this is one of the basic trends in the American 
value-system. This reduction of the core means that it will become 
increasingly difficult to achieve consensus on significant social 
issues, for there will be less and less common ground on which all 
the people can stand while they reach agreements on the points in 
question. The various parties to the issues, seeing the social realities 
from their particular standpoints, will seek courses of action which 
lead to consequences of special benefit to themselves or to their 
group. The common good will become less and less significant as a 
cohesive force and as a criterion by which to judge the actions of 
individuals, public officials, and social organizations. Organized 
interests tend to multiply and to increase their pressure for special 
privileges, while the whole social structure shows a tendency to 
move in the direction of disintegration. 

In the third place, the effects upon personality are no less dis- 
tressing. When the rules of a given aspect of society, such as busi- 
ness or politics, begin to change, so that new and old rules are 
found side by side, the effects on an individual are direct and 
immediate. He is then apt to find himself confused and uncertain 
as to what is the right or the desirable course of action. It is as 
though a football team were trying to play by contradictory regula- 
tions. This is, of course, precisely what has happened in most areas 
of society. The rules of family life, for example, are changing. It 
is now considered quite proper for a wife to have an independent 
career if she desires it; whereas in years not so long past it was 
believed that women should spend all of their time in the art of 
homemaking. The old rule that the place of woman is in the 
home still lingers in the minds and emotions of many people; even 
when they-obey the new rule, they are haunted by the residue of 
prior sentiments and tendencies. Likewise, the rules of almost 
every aspect of American culture are undergoing modifications, 
new ones being added and old ones dropped or reconstructed. 
This results in widespread insecurity and maladjustment. 

Since the individual justifies his conduct by the complex of rules 
under which he lives and by his beliefs as to the realities of the 
situations he is called upon to face, he will feel morally vindicated, 
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convinced of his rightness, and personally secure when the rules 
are relatively stable from generation to generation. Righteous 
indignation—as frequently expressed in the past generations but 
decreasingly found in the present one—was possible not only be- 
cause the individual believed in the principles that had been 
violated but also because all persons who counted in his life were 
loyal to the same rules. When men are skeptical of the principles 
by which they live, their indignation becomes arbitrary in their 
own views as well as in the eyes of those toward whom their wrath 
is directed. 

What these conflicts, uncertainties, and confusions do to per- 
sonal structure is suggested by Karen Horney’s social interpreta- 
tion of neurotic personality: 


When we remember that in every neurosis there are contradictory 
tendencies which the neurotic is unable to reconcile, the question 
arises as to whether there are not likewise certain definite contradic- 
tions in our culture, which underlie the typical neurotic conflicts. . . - 

The first contradiction to be mentioned is that between competition 
and success on the one hand, and brotherly love and humility on the 
other. On the one hand everything is done to spur us toward success, 
which means that we must be not only assertive but aggressive, able to 
push others out of the way. On the other hand, we are deeply imbued 
with Christian ideals, which declare that it is selfish to want anything 
for ourselves, that we should be humble, turn the other cheek, be 
yielding. For this contradiction there are only two solutions within the 
normal range: to take one of these strivings seriously and discard the 
other; to take both seriously with the result that the individual is 
seriously inhibited in both directions. i 

The second contradiction is that between the stimulation of our 
needs and our factual frustrations in satisfying them. For economic 


reasons, needs are constantly being stimulated in our culture by such 


means as advertisements, “conspicuous consumption,” the ideal of 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” For the great majority, however, the 
actual fulfillment of these needs is closely restricted. The psychic con- 
sequence for the individual is a constant discrepancy between his de- 
sires and their fulfillment. 

Another contradiction exists between the alleged freedom of the 
individual and all his factual limitations. The individual is told by a 
society that he is free, independent, can decide his life according to his 
own free will: “the great game of life” is open to him, and he can get 
what he wants if he is efficient and energetic. In actual fact, for the ma- 
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jority of people, all these possibilities are limited. What has been said 
facetiously of the impossibility of choosing one’s parents can well be 
extended to life in general—choosing and succeeding in an occupation, 
choosing ways of recreation, choosing a mate. The result for the 
individual is a wavering between a feeling of boundless power in deter- 
mining his own fate and a feeling of entire helplessness. 

These contradictions embedded in our culture are precisely the con- 
flicts which the neurotic struggles to reconcile... .? 


3. Sociological Factors Disturbing the Value-System 


The processes of cultural inheritance have laid down deposits in 
American culture from the great epochs of history, giving rise to 
conflicting rules of conduct and contrasting personal and social 
orientations. While these deposits are not easy for a society to 
assimilate, they do not constitute an insuperable obstacle to social 
integration. Indeed, almost all societies are required by the acci- 
dents of history, by the course of social evolution and inheritance, 
to assimilate principles of conduct and points of view that are not 
wholly compatible with their value-systems. By such readjustments 
societies are enriched with new perspectives and new possibilities 
of cultural improvement. 

Readjustments due to these forces have, in fact, been going on 
in Western society since before the decline of ancient Greece. 
Their presence in American culture is only the result of the 
natural course of events during the past twenty centuries. In the 
present discussion attention is called to the inheritance of con- 
trasting cultural elements, not because it is something unusual, but 
because the problem of assimilation—which has been going on in 
America for the past three hundred years—has now become over- 
laid with and complicated by disturbing sociological conditions. 
Asa result, at the very time when the American people are involved 
in building a consistent life perspective, they are thrust into new 
social circumstances, which even invalidate many of the very 
principles that are in the process of assimilation. 


2Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York: w. W. 
Norton; 1937), pp. 287-289. By permission. 
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Decline of Community Life and the Breakdown of the Value-System 


The first of these conditions is the change from the intimate 
life of face-to-face relationships of the neighborhood and small 
community to the impersonal, abstract relationships of the urban 
community and the national and global network of interdependen- 
cies. Before the age of machines the artisan ordinarily owned his 
tools and worked for himself as a producer. Then, ownership, 
production, and control were vested in a single person or house- 
hold. Life was comparatively simple. An individual was concerned 
with his own affairs or with the affairs of those with whom he was 
so intimate that their concerns were often considered his own. 
Purposes were simple, and the means of their achievement were, 
as a rule, within the community itself. Science and technology have 
largely dissolved the simple community, and with it has gone the 
feeling of intimacy and the face-to-face relationships that sustain 
the attitudes of neighborliness, mutual help, and brotherhood. 

The warm human relationships between individuals of the old- 
fashioned community have been replaced by complex chains of 
social actions and reactions, a network of bewildering social proc- 
esses. For example, few persons now labor to satisfy their own 
needs or the needs of persons within their acquaintance, for the 
products of their labor supply an impersonal market. With few 
exceptions each individual pursues a narrow activity for which he 
receives money to purchase, from the impersonal market, materials 
and services to satisfy his wants. But the activities in which he 
engages have subtle and remote connections of which he is ignorant 
and which, if he were informed of them, would appear as abstract 
and impersonal as the structure of atoms. 

Everyone is caught up in a vast system of invisible social con- 
nections. This is but to say that science and technology, while 
breeding interdependence on a wide scale, have at the same time 
divorced the individual from the direct perception of the conse- 
quences of his activities. The effects of the policies of laborers upon 
farmers, the policies of farmers upon laborers, and the policies of 
bankers and industrialists upon them both are not readily dis- 
cernible; if seen at all, they are recognized in an impersonal man- 
ner. With the loss of the controlling influence of the direct percep- 
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tion of the effects of one’s actions have gone also many of the com- 
mon rules of conduct, which grew up in response to the intimate 
associations of the old-fashioned community. Under these new 
circumstances, the individual does not know what the old com- 
mandment, “love thy neighbor,” means; he does not always know 
what it means to be honest or whether a given act is brotherly. 

While science and technology have multiplied energy, mech- 
anized industry, and increased knowledge, they have also uprooted 
habitual modes of action and all but destroyed the old rules of 
conduct. Each individual, as has already been pointed out, now 
works in a narrow channel of specialized activities and is insensi- 
tive to the vast social drama in which, unwittingly, he daily plays 
a part. Outside of these activities he feels lost. Old ideas and 
virtues are abstractions. Revered phrases recall to mind duties and 
responsibilities, but he no longer knows where to take hold in 
order to execute them. He feels himself swept along by forces 
that somehow lie beyond his control and that he does not under- 
stand. As a result, in the broad field of social policy one course of 
action is apt to look as good as another, as long as his specialized 
activities and beliefs are not perceptually involved. His sense of 
social direction is atrophied, and social and intellectual confusion 
is the natural outcome. ? 

In the control of their conduct men must learn to search for 
remote connections. This is not an easy task, for men have been 
habituated, by centuries of simple community life, to think in 
terms of immediate and direct consequences. To deal with matters 
of policy in modern society requires not only information and the 
foreseeing of immediate consequences, but also the habit of search- 
ing for hidden and delayed consequences. The achievement of a 
more inclusive form of social integration depends in large measure 
upon the translation of the simple community virtues into more 
comprehensive rules of conduct —rules so comprehensive that their 
application requires modes of thinking that search for the con- 
nections that policies and plans have with men and things remote 
in space and time. Karl Mannheim has summed up the matter: 


...“Love your neighbor” should not be taken literally but should be 
translated according to the conditions of a great society. This consists 
in setting up institutions embodying some abstract principle which 
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corresponds to the primary virtue of sympathy and brotherliness. The 
equal political rights of citizens in a democracy are abstract equivalents 
of the concrete primary virtues of sympathy and brotherliness. 

In this case it is the method of translation which makes the value 
system function once more. But only social workers could tell us how 
often people fail in life because they never have been taught how to 
translate the virtues in which they have been trained in their homes 
into the conditions of society at large. To educate for family life and 
neighbourhood functions is different from educating for national and 
world citizenship. Our whole educational tradition and value system 
is still adapted to the needs of a parochial world, and yet we wonder 
that people fail when they are expected to act on a broader plane.* 


The Impact of Communication, Transportation, and Social Mobility 


A second social factor that has helped to upset the value-system 
is the growth of communication and transportation and the fact of 
social mobility. As long as persons remain in their respective social 
spheres, not knowing what people of other social strata think or 
the rules by which they rationalize their conduct, their own prin- 
ciples are unchallenged. But this is no longer true when individ- 
uals move from one social stratum to another, as is the case in 
modern democracies, or when they come into contact with the 
ideals and points of view of various cultures and social groups by 
communication and transportation. Their own ideas of what is 
right and wrong, good and bad, desirable and undesirable, what is 
good taste and what is not, then come into conflict with the ideas 
and points of view of other social groups and cultural systems. 
Under these circumstances people are required to evaluate their 
rules of conduct and, if need be, to make adjustments in these 
elements of their culture so as to secure a more compatible set of 
rules. If they fail to do this, they are apt to become confused and 
uncertain as to what to accept, or else they become intolerant of 
anything that challenges their values. 

An illustration of this problem is clearly seen when an individual 
who has grown to maturity in the ways of a small country town 
moves into a large city. He immediately learns that many of his 
ideas of proper social relations are no longer adequate. His old 


3 Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co.; 1943), p. 18. By permission of Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd. 
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principles are no longer valid in the new circumstances. Either he 
recognizes this and readjusts his ways of thinking, or else he finds 
himself involved in all sorts of personal and social conflicts. If 
this illustration be extended into the thousands of intergroup 
penetrations of modern society and the countless contacts of great 
cultural systems of the world now made possible by easy means of 
transportation and communication, it is plain that intermixing 
of value-systems is inevitable and extensive. 

Such diffusion has of course always gone on to some degree in 
almost every phase of history. But usually the processes of diffusion 
have been so slow that the assimilation and adjustment of cultural 
elements could be taken care of by the long process of unconscious 
readjustment. This is no longer possible, however; for nowadays 
the interpenetration of groups and cultures goes on at such a rapid 
pace that readjustments are left to unconscious processes only at 
the risk of grave consequences to society. 

At a time of deep concern about fundamental beliefs, when 
choices can no longer be safely made on the basis of unconscious 
habit, it is little less than tragic that the most idealized method of 
thinking—namely, the scientific method —suffers from a long tradi- 
tion of having neglected questions of valuation. This tradition is 
nowhere more clearly exhibited than in the social sciences, where 
scientific efforts have usually led to disregard of the value elements 
which are the very factors at issue. With proper adaptations the 
scientific method, broadly conceived, probably can be made to 
include matters of basic belief and choice. What stands in the 
way is long habituation, on the part of both social scientists and 
the people alike, to automatic choice-making. 

In former periods—when cultural changes were so gradual that 
only by looking back over a long span of history could men detect 
the slow dissolution and transformation of their institutions, cus 
toms, and rules of conduct—neglect of the processes of choice- 
making was understandable. But now events occur with such 
rapidity that an individual may witness, within the scope of a few 
years, changes in rules of behavior and points of view that have 
endured for centuries. Individuals now directly experience degrees 
of social change which men of other times could experience only 
vicariously through the study of history. Under these conditions, 
in a mass society, men must learn to deal rationally with problems 
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of choice as well as to build new and more adequate standards of 
valuation. 


4. The Core of the American System of Values 


Although the American value-system has been rapidly eroding 
under the swirling forces of social change, it still contains a central 
core of commonly accepted working principles. An impartial 
Scandinavian scholar, after a thorough study of American culture, 
summed the matter up in the following way: 


Still there is evidently a strong unity in this nation and a basic 
homogeneity and stability in its valuations. Americans of all national 
origins, classes, regions, creeds, and colors, have something in common: 
a social ethos, a political creed. It is difficult to avoid the judgment 
that this “American Creed” is the cement in the structure of this great 
and disparate nation.* 


To be sure, the working principles constituting the American 
creed are not always understood in exactly the same way. They are 
not absolute but change with changing social circumstances. They 
have to be re-interpreted, reconstructed, or in some cases even 
abandoned, as new conditions require. In a period of pioneering, 
when vast virgin territory is being conquered, or in any highly 
individualized phase of cultural development, the individual may 
be left largely to himself to work out his own destiny. Under such 
conditions his actions may have little or no effect upon the public 
at large. But, in a highly interdependent social system, to respect 
the individual by leaving him alone—as in pioneer days—may, 
and: in fact usually does, lead to evil consequences. Under these 
highly complex circumstances the individual may either suffer 
from the acts of others over whom he has no control, or he may do 
things himself that affect other individuals deleteriously. Hence 
some measure of social control, in a highly interrelated social 
scheme, may be essential to the fulfillment of the basic principle 
of respect for the common man. Yet people are so accustomed to 
thinking in the pattern of simple community life, where formal 


4 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper and Brothers; 
1944), Vol. 1, p. 3. By permission. 
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public controls were all but absent, that it is almost impossible 
for them to conceive of deliberate public control and respect for 
the individual as correlative terms. 

Despite such variation of interpretation, these principles possess 
enough uniformity of meaning to serve as the moral bases of social 
justice, to supply a sense of social direction, and to underwrite a 
large measure of social stability. They still constitute the highest 
moral ideals in terms of which institutions, as well as social policies 
and practices, can be judged. By acting on these principles, the 
individual can transcend his narrow motives and prejudices in 
the interest of the common good; by accepting them, organized 
groups can subordinate biases and goals to the public welfare. 


Maximum Development of the Individual 


The heart of the American value-system is faith in and respect 
for the common man-—that is, for the individual irrespective of his 
religion, color, occupation, political views, or social position. Re- 
spect for the individual does not mean that any one is to be free 
to exploit his fellows, whether through the subtle processes of the 
industrial and economic systems or through the more obvious 
processes of outright suppression by physical force. On the con- 
trary, respect for the individual may, and in fact does, require that 
some individuals and social groups be deliberately prevented from 
following social, economic, and political practices harmful to the 
public. Faith in, and respect for, the common man imply: that the 
physical and cultural conditions into which an individual is born 
shall be such as to enable him to develop to his fullest capacity; 
that an individual shall share in the formulation and fulfillment 
of the policies and programs under which he shall live and work; 
that an individual shall not be used merely as a means to the ends 
desired by others—or, to put the same idea positively, that the 
individual shall share in determining the ends he shall serve as 
well as the means he shall employ; and that an individual shall 
not be required by social circumstances to live in a state of chronic 
economic insecurity. Perhaps no one has translated the core of the 
“American Creed into more realistic terms than has Theodore 
Brameld in the following list of human wants: 
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Most men do not want to be hungry: they cherish the value of suffi- 
cient nourishment. 

Most men do not want to be cold or ragged: they cherish the value 
of adequate dress. 

Most men do not want uncontrolled exposure either to the elements 
or to people: they cherish the value of shelter and privacy. 

Most men do not want celibacy: they cherish the value of sexual 
expression. 

Most men do not want illness: they cherish the value of physiological 
and mental health. 

Most men do not want chronic insecurity: they cherish the value of 
steady work, steady income. 

Most men do not want loneliness: they cherish the value of compan- 
ionship, mutual devotion, belongingness. 

Most men do not want indifference: they cherish the value of recog- 
nition, appreciation, status. 

Most men do not want constant drudgery, monotony, or routine: 
they cherish the value of novelty, curiosity, variation, recreation, 
adventure, growth, creativity. 

Most men do not want ignorance: they cherish the value of literacy, 
skill, information. ; 

Most men do not want continual domination: they cherish the value 
of participation, sharing. 

Most men do not want bewilderment: they cherish the value of 
fairly immediate meaning, significance, order, direction.® 

It is not difficult to see that the social, political, and economic 
arrangements essential to the satisfaction of these wants will be 
quite different, in a society where individuals are fairly independ- 
ent of one another, from those arrangements in a society where 
interdependence has reached an advanced level of development. 


Institutions and the Value-System 


The core of the American system of values underlies most of the 
basic institutions of the nation. It is the ultimate justification of 
the public school system. This core of values leads not only to the 
belief that every individual can profit from educational oppor- 
tunity but also to the belief that everyone is entitled to the fullest 


possible personal development. Of course, universal education 


5 Theodore Brameld, “An Inductive Approach to Intercultural Values,” The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 21, No. 1 (September, 1947), pp. 10-11. 
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can be justified in terms of national interest, or even on religious 
grounds. In America, however, the single-ladder system of uni- 
versal education is based upon the doctrine of the supreme worth 
of the individual as an object of development. 

For the same reason, a system of civil liberties is generally ac 
cepted by the American people. The right of free speech and 
assembly is based on the firm conviction that, if the people are 
allowed to know whatever there is to be known, they can manage 
their individual and collective affairs better than anyone else can 
do it for them. The belief that the people should have the right to 
know is thus no less firmly held than that the individual should 
have the right to express and to advocate his views, regardless of 
how unpopular they may be. Moreover, the legislative system, and 
the principle of popular suffrage supporting it, go back to the uni- 
versal faith in the ability of the common run of men to rule them- 
selves, to solve the problems that face them as a people, and to 
know when those who represent them are serving their interests. 

Some critics have decried American ideals as mere talk, and 
many Americans have supported the critics by honoring these 
ideals with mere lip-service. It is only fair to admit also that such 
lip-service— together with the obvious refusal in some responsible 
quarters to act in the public interest—has tended to make many 
Americans socially callous and insensitive to gross violations of 
their professed ideals. It is easy to exaggerate the amount of cyni- 
cism among American citizens, however, and to underestimate 
their capacity for courageous moral action. Nowhere is this courage 
better demonstrated than in the crisis situation that has existed 
since the beginning of the Great Depression. During these years 
of crisis, many changes have occurred in American institutions; 
and, for the most part, they have been made in the interest of the 
public. The increasing public control of business, industry, agri- 
culture, and labor, together with the development of social security 
on a nation-wide basis, are all cases in point. These have been 
accomplished within the frame of the American Creed and in most 
respects represent its most promising fulfillment. 

It is also reassuring to hear the testimony of one of the leading 
students of American culture. Writing in 1944 about the alleged 
hypocrisy of Americans, Gunnar Myrdal said: 


i — 
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This explanation is too superficial. To begin with, the true hypocrite 
sins in secret; he conceals his faults. The American, on the contrary, is 
strongly and sincerely “against sin,” even, and not least, his own sins. 
He investigates his faults, puts them on record, and shouts them from 
the housetops, adding the most severe recriminations against himself, 
including the accusation of hypocrisy. If all the world is well informed 
about the political corruption, organized crime, and faltering system of 
justice in America, it is primarily not due to its malice but to American 
publicity about its own imperfections. America’s handling of the Negro 
problem has been criticized most emphatically by white Americans 
since long before the Revolution, and the criticism has steadily gone on 
and will not stop until America has completely reformed itself. 

... As a matter of fact, this young nation is the least cynical of all 
nations. It is not hypocritical in the usual sense of the word, but labors 
persistently with its moral problems. It is taking its Creed very seriously 
indeed, and this is the reason why the ideals are not only continuously 
discussed but also represent a social force—why they receive more than 
“lip-service” in the collective life of the nation. The cultural unity of 
the nation is this common sharing in both the consciousness of sins 
and the devotion to high ideals.® 


The point of this discussion is that American society, despite 
the disintegrative tendencies of the past fifty years, still exhibits a 
few basic universal ideals by which both public and private policies 
and programs, as well as institutions, can be evaluated. These 
ideals, too, are part of the common ground on which the people 
stand while resolving the issues that divide them. While they are 
few in number and are not understood alike by all Americans, 
they are still the source of the nation’s vitality and stability, and 
the yardstick by which educational and social progress is to be 
measured. 


5. The Educational Task 


One of the characteristics of American society is the increasing 
specialization of interests and social perspectives arising out of 
modern urbanization, industrialization, and technology. Concur- 
rently with this increasing specialization—and principally as a 


6 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper and Brothers; 1944), 


Vol. 1, pp. 21, 22. By permission. 
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result of it—has come an increase in the number of basic social 
conflicts involving differences of opinion about the interpretation 
of the fundamental moral commitments of the American people. 
The cultural alternatives that have emerged in the economic sys- 
tem, in the family, in the community, and in occupational activi- 
ties have accentuated conflict within the value-system and have 
disturbed the coordination of basic values, institutions, and 
social practices. Today, social institutions and moral ideals are 
increasingly caught in situations of stress and strain, in which one 
or the other, or both, must yield. 

The complexity of American society requires that integration be 
continuously worked out on various planes: at the level of institu- 
tions, at the level of basic policies, and at the level of fundamental 
moral rules. In addition, economic, political, and social practices 
must be coérdinated with these integrations so that what is actually 
done in society will conform as nearly as possible to professed 
ideals and policies. The processes and techniques by which these 
integrations and codrdinations are achieved must. be such as to 
encourage and facilitate the greatest amount of free participation, 
for only in this way will the outcomes represent an uncoerced 
consensus. The development of these processes and techniques to 
the point where conflicts at the level of basic values can be resolved 
is one of the essentials on which the future of democratic society 
in America depends. It is one of the tasks of education in this 
period of maladjustment to develop persons capable of dealing 
constructively with these conflicts. 


Need for Moral Integration at Fundamental Social Levels 


Above all else, it is education’s task to encourage the erowth of 
fundamental moral agreements among the people. For a consensus 
is more than agreement upon the resolution of particular issues. A 
genuine consensus reaches down into the common outlooks, values, 
and aspirations of the people. If agreement on a specific issue is not 
to be a mere expedient, a mere superficial and temporary com- 
promise, it must be grounded in the common life, As social issues 
arise in more and more spheres of activity, it is clear that the 
common ground of the people must become more comprehensive 
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in order to underwrite agreements in all these spheres. The core 
of democratic ideals must be expanded into an ever-widening set 
of working principles. 

Democracy will always stress methods and techniques of resolv- 
ing differences of opinion, since one of its commitments is to the 
widest possible participation of the people in reaching a consensus. 
But to equate democracy with methods of thinking and working 
together, in this age of shrinking moral commitments, is no less 
perilous than to conceive of it merely as a political system. Democ- 
racy is more than methods of collective action. It is a set of moral 
principles, including the principle of free inquiry and delibera- 
tion, for the control of every aspect of social life. The primary 
business of the school is to make these principles clear, to show 
how they are to be used in social thought and action, and to 
provide experience in thus using them. In this way the school can 
contribute most effectively to the integration of American life. 


Need for a New Kind of Subject Matter 


If the school is to fulfill these obligations it will need to stress 
a new kind of content. The present curriculum emphasizes de- 
scriptive knowledge and facts and all but neglects the moral con- 
tent of the culture. Everywhere the individual is encouraged to 
understand things and to perform certain skills. He is continually 
asked in school such questions as: What is this? Can you describe 
so and so? Gan you explain this? What causes this? Who did thus 
and so? Where and when did such a thing happen? Why did it 
happen? Seldom, if ever, is the individual asked whether or not a 
particular course of action or an event is good or bad, or by what 
principle he considers it to be good or bad. These questions are 
thought to be mere matters of opinion about which one person’s 
judgment is as good as another's. Consequently, it is thought that 
nothing can be gained by studying such matters. P p 

Thus the school has followed a laissez faire policy with respect 
or the rules of the game of democracy. The 
school must now do an about-face on the place of moral principles 
in the curriculum. It must no longer shrink from taking a clear 
stand when it comes to questions of value; it must not tolerate the 


to moral principles, 
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notion that agreement on values is neither important nor feasible 
in a democracy. The fundamental principles comprising the core 
of American culture must become objects of study in the same 
sense and to the same degree that the principles of science are now 
studied. Only then can democracy as a value-system be understood 
and used in social action at the level of deliberate acceptance and 
criticism. 

The heart of a culture is its universals. The heart of the uni- 
versals is the values or, in other words, the rules by which people 
order their social existence. These rules, when built into the 
personalities of the individuals comprising the society, create the 
personality type peculiar to the culture. Hence, the heart of any 
satisfactory educational program consists of those basic values that 
give meaning to the purposes, plans, and activities of the individ- 
ual. 

It is now possible to define general education in terms of this 
analysis. General education is to be defined in reference to the 
value-system of a particular culture. Education in a democratic 
society is general when it is geared to the task of clarifying the 
democratic value-system, increasing the depth and range of these 
values, and encouraging through concrete activities the realization 
of these ideals for everyone—a realization that will be brought 
about by rebuilding institutions to exemplify the desired values 
more closely. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Compile a list of inconsistent rules about economic, political, 
educational, and social questions. Get a number of persons to respond 
to your list by indicating the statements with which they agree and 
those with which they disagree. Study their responses to ascertain the 
extent to which the respondents accept contradictory rules. 

2. In terms of your experience, what values do you think the public 
schools attempt to build? Colleges and universities? How do they try 
to build them? To what extent are these values compatible with one 
another? To what extent do they take account of the social realities 
discussed in preceding chapters? 
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3. Examine recent courses of study to determine whether or not 
they provide activities and materials for critical consideration and 
reconstruction of the student’s value-system. 

4. With a group of individuals explore the following: If the schools 
were to attempt to be more effective in building a fundamental moral 
consensus, what changes would they need to make in their purposes? 
Methods of teaching? Content? Administrative organization? 

5. In discussions with other individuals note the points of disagree- 
ment on the problems arising in item 4. Try to ascertain whether your 
lack of agreement is due to differences of opinion about the facts or to 
differences in value-beliefs. Note how you attempt to resolve your dif- 
ferences. How can you improve your ability to attain consensus? 


Suggested Reading 


The literature on the American value-system is extensive, but most 
references deal with it incidentally to the treatment of other topics. 
Here we can do no more than cite a few typical references. 

1. An outstanding analysis of American culture by a foreign scholar 
is Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma. Chapters 1, 2, and 3, of 
Vol. 1, are especially valuable. Robert C. Angell’s Integration of Ameri- 
can Society is helpful on the meaning of cultural integration at the 
level of values. In Chapter XII the status of the American value-system 
is described. A stimulating exploration of our values is Carl L. Becker's 
New Liberties for Old. A semi-popular discussion of some of our beliefs 
is found in Barrows Dunham’s Man Against Myth. 

2. No list of readings on our value-system would be adequate with- 
out John Dewey's The Public and Its Problems and his Individualism 
Old and New. For the same reason Karl Mannheim’s Diagnosis of Our 
Time should be mentioned again. The advanced reader will find 
Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia to be one of the most penetrating 
discussions of the problem of values to appear in recent years. 

3. Among discussions of values from an educational standpoint, the 
following should be mentioned: “The Public Schools and Spiritual 
Values,” Seventh Yearbook of the John Dewey Society; Rugg, Founda- 
tions for American Education, Chapter XV; Rugg (editor), Readings 
in the Foundations of Education, Vol. II, Part I; Raup, Benne, Axtelle, 
and Smith, The Improvement of Practical Intelligence. See also Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, Education of Free Men and Education and 
Economic Well-Being in American Democracy. - 


CHAPTER 5 


a a eee 


THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS have documented the fact that Ameri- 
can culture, like all cultures that have been affected by science and 
technology, is in a period of fundamental change. The community 
pattern, family structure, economic system, governmental pattern, 
and occupational life are all caught in this social transformation. 
The value-system, too, is undergoing serious alterations. The 
meaning of these changes for curriculum building has been set 
forth briefly. The purpose of the present chapter is to indicate the 
main lines of social development implicit in the basic changes now 
occurring in American culture and to make more explicit the 
meaning of these changes for the task of curriculum reconstruc- 
tion.’ 


l. Transition from a Laissez Faire to an 


Interdependent Society 


The main conclusion of all the foregoing discussion can be general- 
ized in one sentence: The United States is in a transition period 
from a laissez faire to an interdependent society. No one can read 
the cnactments of state legislatures, or of the United States Con- 
gress during the last twenty-five years, without being impressed 


1 This chapter is adapted from B. Othanel Smith, “Social Perspective as the Basic 
Orientation of the Curriculum” in Toward Improved Curriculum Theory, Virgil E. 
Herrick and Ralph W. Tyler (editors), Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
71, March, 1950, 
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by the fact that the American people are demanding more and 
more public control of human relationships. Even those senators 
and representatives who cry loudest against government regula- 
tions vote for measures creating controls in violation of the prin- 
ciples they cherish. These representatives vote for measures regulat- 
ing the behavior of men in business, labor, and agriculture, as if 
they were driven against their will by overwhelming social forces. 
They frequently talk in terms of ideas and beliefs of an earlier 
period; they just as frequently act in terms of current social reali- 
ties. Because their beliefs and their acts are often disconnected, 
their responses to the realities of the day are sometimes unintelli- 
gent. Their constituents usually do the same thing. As someone 
has aptly phrased this inconsistency, “They have their heads in the 
eighteenth century and their feet in the twentieth.” Perhaps this is 
inevitable in a period of transition. 

No one can forecast with certainty the future form of society. 
From the discussion in the preceding chapters, however, it is 
possible to set forth some of the first signs of developments that 
will probably exercise a major influence in shaping the future. 
Among these are the following: 

1. Interdependence is increasing and spreading into almost 
every aspect of human activity. It is grounded in the structural 
foundation of society and not in the desire for coöperation, and 
it is the inevitable counterpart of increasing specialization of labor 
and responsibility and the consequent complexity of society. 

2. Positions from which the entire pattern of relationships 

II5 
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among human activities can be perceived without the aid of 
education designed for that purpose are decreasing, and fewer and 
fewer individuals are able to reach these positions. 

3. The basic social processes are being increasingly regulated 
and integrated by deliberate human effort based upon refined 
social knowledge and insight. Less and less are men depending 
upon hypothetical natural law and the chance meshing of these 
processes by conflict and competition for integration of their basic 
activities. 

4, Democratization with respect to material welfare is becoming 
a matter of greater public concern, because in a highly inter- 
dependent regime everyone must prosper if all are to attain the 
level of material development of which they are capable. If some 
people are forced to go hungry, ill-clothed, and ill-housed, all suffer 
in consequence. 

5. The suppressed races and social classes are increasingly assert- 
ing their rights to the equalities and freedoms promised by the 
democratic ideology. These rights are being sought through intel- 
lectual, legal, and military means, indicating increasing public 
impatience with discrimination among people on the basis of race. 

6. The assimilation of national rights into a world order, strong 
enough to supersede anarchic nation-states, is already under way. 
While progress in this direction is slow and faltering, the world 
is endeavoring to shape itself to this end. 

7. The value-system of the democratic world is in a stage of 
thoroughgoing reconstruction. This reconstruction of the value- 
system is necessary because the rules by which men regulate their 
lives must be revised to meet the new conditions wrought largely 
by science and technology. 

8. Habits of thinking and social skills, brought over from earlier 
cultural phases, are undergoing serious transformation in order to 
enable men to deal effectively with new social and psychological 
realities. 

These are the broad prognostic facts which the curriculum 
worker can neglect only to the peril of democratic society. No one 
can know in advance how these incipient developments will work 
out in detail. Some of them may be crushed by the force of social 
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drift. But in any event, they now lay down some of the conditions 
setting the limits within which men can mold the human relation- 
ships they will either suffer or enjoy. These trends, plus the dis- 
integration of old social principles and practices, constitute the 
given conditions that determine the basic tasks of education at the 
present stage of events, 

The social pattern emerging along the lines of these social 
trends will require men with new modes of thinking, new ideas, 
motivations, and social skills. To grasp the magnitude of these 
demands, it is helpful to refer to earlier periods of cultural transi- 
tion. There are many instances of these periods in the history of 
the various peoples of the world.’ In the Western World some of 
the more familiar ones are the transition period of Greek civiliza- 
tion marked by the Peloponnesian Wars, the Decline of the Ro- 
man Empire and the rise of Christendom, and the breakdown of 
the medieval world and the rise of capitalism and nationalism. 
Each cultural synthesis before and after these transition periods 
was dominated by a frame of acceptance. Each produced entirely 
different types of men. For purposes of illustration, the medieval 
and capitalistic syntheses will be briefly considered. 

The medieval world emphasized status, obedience, and resigna- 
tion. Serfdom was woven into its fabric and maintained by class 
distinctions believed to be ordained by God. This world rational- 
ized a subsistence economy. What the lower classes lacked in 
material wealth was compensated for in the emotional satisfaction 
of rituals, festivals, and pageantry, and in the promise of a tran- 
scendent life. The idea of work was permeated by notions of sub- 
sistence and status. It meant doing what was required to procure 
a full stomach and the material possessions becoming to the indi- 
vidual’s social status. The idea of work as a means of personal 
advancement would have seemed unreasonable, contrary to human 
nature and the will of God. Prices were considered just or unjust 
according to the way they affected whatever was necessary to main- 
tain an individual in his ordained status. Anything beyond that 
was sinful; and any trade that brought a person more was unlawful. 


2 Pitirim A, Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age. Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in 
an Age of Reconstruction. 
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Overspreading and permeating these economic relations was 
a system of beliefs, rituals, and festivals built upon the Christian 
epic as interpreted by the Church. The individual was counselled 
by the Church to remain in the status to which he was born and to 
assume the obligations which his status required. Within this 
frame of acquiescence the suffering and striving of the individual 
had meaning, and through its symbols he transcended his status 
and worldy existence. 

Commerce, industry, and science turned the medieval world 
upside down within a span of two hundred years. A new frame of 
acceptance, compounded of political and religious freedoms and 
classical capitalism, sprang up to animate and rationalize the 
activities of the new cultural system. In this new constellation of 
beliefs and adjustments, status was assumed to be a function of 
individual efficiency rather than the result of accidents of birth. 
The rights and obligations of contract were substituted for in- 
herited rights and obligations. Obedience and resignation were 
replaced by ambition and enterprise. Work became a means of 
personal advancement. Men no longer labored to provide for the 
needs peculiar to their status but to improve their status, to climb 
in the economic and social scale. If countless men were overcome 
in the struggle for gain, if some refused to enter the contest, no 
one could complain. For the game was on, and all played by the 
same set of rules. And a man could blame only himself or Dame 
Fortune for the place he occupied in the scheme of things, Natural ` 
law and nationalism supplanted the Church as the integrative 
force. Protestant sects, which emerged from the breakdown of the 
medieval synthesis, added their support to this new frame of 
acquiescence by placing emphasis upon the responsibility of the 
individual. 

This new world required new men, new minds—men who ac- 
cepted its fundamental postulates and who ordered their daily 
choices, beliefs, ambitions, and labor by these new rules. It would 
have been impossible for business and industry to prosper with 
men molded in the pattern of the medieval synthesis. The ideas 
of incentives, contractual obligations, and free labor would not 
only have been strange to them but also these ideas: would have 
failed to evoke the labor and industry that the capitalistic period 
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required. For the same reason, people in remote parts of the 
world today, who have not been influenced by industrial civiliza- 
tion, do not readily respond to these incentives. They do not carry 
in their personal structures the habit systems upon which such 
civilization depends. 

This frame of conventions, which has formed the character of 
men for the past two or three hundred years, is already disappear- 
ing. Social sanctions, brought over from the medieval and protes- 
tant outlooks, are rapidly dissolving. The structure of classic eco- 
nomic thought is creaking at its joints; it is all but gone as a 
regulating force in economic life. Even those who appeal to it in 
theory are forced in practice to deny its efficacy. The principles of 
political democracy, formulated in an agrarian, pre-industrial 
society, are in need of serious reconstruction. At the level of high 
abstraction the people subscribe to these principles. When they 
come to the task of molding public action, they find that this 
agreement is only apparent and that sincere democrats exhibit 
differing and often conflicting interpretations of these ideals. The 
morality of nation-states, centering in unlimited sovereignty, leads 
to international distrust and ultimately to war. In short, the 
structural foundations of industrial society are being transformed 
by science, technology, and industrial bureaucracy. In these new 
conditions men are creating new rules by which to live. 

In the face of this dissolving social synthesis, America is blessed 
with power in the form of skill, knowledge, resources, productive 
machinery, and managerial know-how beyond the wildest dreams 
of the most adventurous of history's speculative minds. Yet in the 
midst of this unprecedented power and wealth the individual— 
instead of becoming more secure and more important—is becom- 
ing more fearful and, in his own eyes, less and less significant. 
Industrial man is afflicted with loneliness because, in a world of 
men highly organized as means in a vast industrial and political 
system, he is losing his sense of common purpose and outlook. 

The political and educational task of the current period is no 
less than that of helping to build a reintegration of society in which 
men can find meaning and significance for themselves. Social 
reintegration will of course occur even without deliberate human 
effort. It is characteristic of a society per se to seek the integration 
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of its cultural elements. The question is whether or not the rein- 
tegration will satisfy the principles of a free society; whether the 
regulation of society will be a good kind of control or a bad one—a 
control based upon democratic or autocratic means; whether the 
new synthesis will occur through the processes of war and revolu- 
tion, leading to another “dark age,” or through orderly processes 
of deliberation and consensus. 


9. The Need for Reéducation 


Curriculum making in an era of cultural transformation is faced 
by problems not encountered in a period of cultural stability. The 
learnings which the individual acquires informally by cultural 
induction are usually satisfactory in a static period, for there are 
few, if any, new cultural patterns and rules of conduct with which 
they conflict. The development of a consistent point of view and 
moral character—which is one of the basic tasks of education, 
broadly conceived—is performed in such a period by the processes 
of cultural induction. There remains for the school the task of 
overlaying these fundamental learnings with a veneer of skills, 
information, and technical knowledge. With slight modifications, 
this is the way the teaching profession has conceived its task 
throughout the history of American education. Even in the last 
century, when considerable stress was placed upon moral content, 
the purpose of the school was to reinforce the teachings of the 
home and the church. i 

But in a period of profound cultural change, such as is now 
being witnessed in the United States and in the whole world, the 
learnings laid down in personal structures by the forces of induc- 
tion can no longer be taken at their face value. Most of these 
learnings belong to old cultural patterns, which have been invali- 
dated in varying degrees by new economic, political, and social 
realities and must, therefore, be discounted. They are vestiges of 
prior cultural phases, and many of them have to be removed from 
the social structure; the individual, too, must be freed of them. 


Social Perspective and the Task of Curriculum Building i 


Education, then, will be required to penetrate the deeper layers of 
personality and, thereby, to assist in the reconstruction of the 
loyalties, aspirations, points of view, and moral ideals of individ- 
uals. The task is no less than that of transforming the characters of 
men—of creating new personality types adequate for the task of 
controlling the social arrangements emerging from the conditions 
created by science and technology. 

The child comes to school already “educated.” He has been 
learning from his parents, playmates, and the countless social in- 
fluences that play upon him from the time of birth. On entering 
school he possesses points of view, rules of conduct, social tech- 
niques, mechanical skills, language habits, aspirations, attitudes, 
and a welter of information. The child does not leave the world 
behind him when he enters the doors of the school, no matter how 
isolated from ordinary social activities the educational program 
may be. He brings his cultural background with him into the 
classroom and into all the activities in which he participates, He 
feels, thinks, and reacts in every school situation out of this cultural 
background, which is present by implication in his personality. 
Not that the child sees his life in the school and his life out of the 
school as one; he may, and frequently does, see them as quite 
different worlds. This does not, however, alter the basic fact that 
the way he views the activities of the school, whether or not he sees 
any value in them, goes back to the cultural roots of his personality. 

As long as this out-of-school education is in line with cultural 
reality, it is the function of the school to reinforce these learnings 
and to build a richer and more extended education upon them. 
Unfortunately, such out-of-school learnings—and, it may be added, 
many school learnings—do not conform to reality, or else they 
satisfy an undesirable social reality. This fact is clearly seen in such 
learnings as those that characterize a criminal, an alcoholic, or a 
juvenile delinquent. It is now known that these learnings are 
acquired in the same way as those that meet with general social 
approval. Each of these kinds of learnings goes back to the influ- 
ence of the social groups with which the individual is associated. 
The learned behavior of the social deviate lacks social reality, 
however, because it fails to take account of what is acceptable, or 
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potentially acceptable, in realms of wider human association. In 
the groups where these deviate behaviors are acquired, they of 
course conform to the realities as the group sees them. But the 
deviate’s wants and aspirations, as well as his rules of conduct, are 
not in accord with those of the persons who constitute the wider 
society, nor are they potentially acceptable to that society. 

It is no less true that much of what passes as normal behavior is 
out of step with cultural reality. The ideas, loyalties, and informa- 
tion of the individual may not accord with the new conditions and 
rules emerging in society at a particular time. His old patterns of 
thought and action have no roots in reality when the conditions 
out of which they arose no longer exist. This is just as true of 
children on first entering school as it is of adults of all ages. A 
person who believes that all “foreigners” are “reds,” that all 
government restraint on business is evil, that criminals are such 
because they will to be so, or that Negroes should not be allowed to 
hold jobs which white people want, is out of step with the domi- 
nant social rules constituting the heart of the democratic value- 
system and with the reality of objective facts. 

The necessity of attempting to bring the social deviate into line 
with the facts of society and with what are considered to be desir- 
able social norms is generally recognized. It is also becoming clear 
that this end can be achieved only through the processes of re- 
education. It is not recognized, however, that modern cultural 
change requires an equal emphasis upon mass reéducation with 
respect to ideas, goals, skills, and ideals that traditionally have 
been considered normal and desirable. The burden of the preced- 
ing chapters was to show that many cultural elements, whose valid- 
ity in the past has been taken for granted, can no longer be ac- 
cepted without serious reconstruction, if they can be accepted at 
all. 

Yet these cultural factors are built into the personalities of in- 
dividuals by the informal processes of induction from lingering 
social patterns. If this is true, it follows that one of the primary 
tasks of curriculum development is to build a program in which 
everyone can learn, through the processes of reéducation, to be- 
come the kind of person demanded by the cultural patterns and 
realities now in the making. 
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3. Orientation of Curriculum Development 


‘Turning now to the character of the curriculum needed in the 
current stage of social transition, it is assumed that the educational 
program should be both conservative and progressive. Conserva- 
tive in that it includes and emphasizes the valid aspects of the 
passing epoch; progressive in that it stresses those aspects of the 
culture that are new and that must be understood if men are to 
adjust themselves to the emerging state of affairs and, within the 
limits allowed them, to create the kinds of human relationships 
they desire. More specifically, the task is to design an educational 
program that will help to create the following: 


1. Common social goals, which lend meaning to individual efforts 
and achievement. 

2. A new frame of acceptance—an adequate social and moral ori- 
entation. 

3. A new conception of human nature based upon psychological 
and sociological descriptions and embracing new insights into 

_ personal and social actions and accomplishments. 

4. New patterns of thinking, wherein a number of social variables 
in politics, economics, and the like, are kept in the picture in 
the process of reaching conclusions about social policies and ac- 
tions, instead of the prevailing and now obsolete habit of think- 
ing in a linear and compartmentalized fashion (where, for ex- 
ample, the attempt is made to keep political and economic 
thought in their separate spheres). 

5. New methods and techniques of dealing with social conflicts— 
methods and techniques that will release creative energy rather 
than give rise to repressive measures. 


Need for the Development of Common Social Goals 


To have spoken of collective social goals in the early capitalistic 
period would have been nonsense, because at that time society 
was highly individualistic and compartmentalized. Economics was 
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separated from politics, politics from religion, and so on. Each 
activity had its own sphere of influence. In each of these realms— 
especially the economic—goals were individualized. Each person 
was influenced by the cultural realities to do what he thought best 
for himself, This scheme was rationalized by the belief that out of 
the unhampered striving of individuals would come the greatest 
good for all. There were no social ends per se, for there was no 
need of them. The ends of society, when they were thought about 
at all, were conceived to be nothing more than the coincidence of 
individual ends. 

As has already been observed, one of the basic tendencies of the 
present stage of industrial society is interdependence. No longer 
is it possible to keep the various compartments of society separate, 
one from another. It is also becoming increasingly evident that 
what one individual hopes to achieve for himself is so conditioned 
by what other people want and strive for that even individual 
goals can no longer be treated in isolation. The time has come, 
therefore, when individuals must think together about the ends 
they wish to attain, not only as individuals but also as a people. 

This does not mean that individuals are to be encouraged to 
think about social goals that lie entirely beyond their reach. Such 
speculating may be an interesting enterprise for theorists in a 
static cultural period, but not for teachers and students in a crucial 
cultural situation. If goals are not to be mere idle speculation, 
they must be within the grasp of the generation involved. The 
actual conditions and means of their attainment must be explored. 
Not to think realistically about goals is perilous. Psychological re- 
search has made it clear in recent years that to build hopes that 
cannot be realized is one way of creating frustration. If the goals 
of a whole generation of people are allowed to exceed their reach, 
the result may be mass frustration accompanied by mass primi- 
tivization. On the other hand, to allow this possibility to frighten 
the teaching profession away from the problem of social goals 
could be equally disastrous. For, in a period of increasing inter- 
dependence, the ambitions of individuals are so easily and un- 
intentionally thwarted, by groups with which the individuals are 
not even associated, that not to plan codperatively for individual 


3 Newcomb and Hartley (Eds.), Readings in Social Psychology, pp. 257-296. 
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and social action may lead either to extreme aggressive behavior 
or to lethargy on a mass scale. Whether most frustration arises 
from extravagant and unrealistic goals or from lack of common 
goals within which the individual's life plan can be realized, the re- 
sulting social situation is fertile soil for the growth of dictatorships. 


Need for Study of the Rules by Which Men Live 


A second part of the task of education is the study of the funda- 
mental rules by which men live. These rules are understood to 
mean the deep-lying social constants on which the expectations of 
the people depend. As they function in conduct they are normative 
—that is to say, they are the principles by which people play the 
economic, political, and social games.‘ For example, in the period 
of classical capitalism prices were fixed by competition on the free 
market, which was believed to be governed by natural law em- 
bracing human nature itself. In the same period the jural laws were 
formal in the sense that they were constituted of general proposi- 
tions, which allowed of few, if any, exceptions and in theory 
applied equally and impartially to all individuals. In the current 
social phase such principles arouse expectations that cannot be 
realized. 

In a static period such principles can be taken for granted, In 
fact, their presence is seldom disclosed except by the most sensitive 
minds in the social disciplines. The common run of scholars, and 
the people alike, take them for granted in both thought and con- 
duct. Individuals expect certain events and ways of behaving on 
the part of others without knowing why; and, when an explana- 
tion is attempted, they usually attribute these things to human 
nature. In a transition period all of this is changed. Then, these 
expectations are not fulfilled. Some individuals tend to vary from 
time-honored patterns, but the change in basic principles is rec- 
ognized by only a few sensitive persons. Of course, people of a 
static epoch are accustomed to certain kinds of novelty. New facts 
and events emerge from moment to moment. As long as these 
conform to the old rules and can be rationalized by reference to 
them, the security of the individual is not touched. When these 


4Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, pp. 73-94. 
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novel events can no longer be accounted for, however, the individ- 
ual feels threatened and may be overcome by bewilderment and 
despair. 

The alternative is for the individual to become aware of what 
is happening and to engage in a collective effort to think through 
the basic problems that arise out of this change in fundamental 
principles. To the extent that opportunity to do this is provided, 
he can escape the irrational conduct that grows out of the feeling 
that the world is mysteriously caving in. Any such experience 
should include a factual study of the new state of affairs and an 
identification and examination of the old principles; it should 
include an effort to discern the new ones and the state of affairs 
they will ultimately demand, or to enter into the reconstruction of 
the old rules if this seems to be required. It is also important that 
the interdependence of the various principles be examined. One 
principle can seldom be adequately understood alone. Moreover, 
the interrelations among the emerging principles constitute a sort 
of structure, which foreshadows the social patterns of the future. 

All of this means that a new kind of content must dominate the 
curriculum in the transition period.’ It will be a social-moral 
content, because the fundamental rules are basically moral in 
character. Facts will of course be stressed, but they will be em- 
ployed in examining and straightening out moral ideas and in 
evaluating and reconstructing various courses of social action. 

There is a tendency in a transition period to think that changes 
in the rules are the result of the diabolical work of some particular 
group of people—business and industrial leaders, labor leaders, 
radicals, socialists, or ambitious political leaders. This tendency 
is partly the result of superficial thinking, from which the schools 
are not wholly free. Individuals and social groups do, of course, 
influence the development of fundamental social standards at 
points where crucial decisions must be made; but they have had 
little or nothing to do directly with the creation of the circum- 
stances that have brought the need for new standards into exist- 
ence. The creation of these circumstances has been accomplished 
in the modern world by science and technology. 


5 Bruce Raup, Kenneth D. Benne, George Axtelle, and B. Othanel Smith, The 
Improvement of Practical Intelligence. 
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Need for Moral Commitments in Learning Situations 


Character can be changed only as the individual and his social 
group are caught in situations that stir fundamental moral ideas 
—rules of conduct.’ This fact points to one of the weakest aspects 
of prevailing educational practice. The school’s preoccupation 
with facts and objectivity, information and erudition, renders 
current practice impotent in so far as the modification of basic 
beliefs and rules of conduct is concerned, thus leaving untouched 
the character which the individual imbibes from his culture. Cur- 
rent educational practice succeeds only in covering the old per- 
sonality with a veneer of words and facts. The individual talks 
better, he is better informed, but he is essentially what he would 
have been without the influence of the school. 

This condition is adequate for a static period of society; for in 
such a period the soil that nourishes character is more or less the 
same from decade to decade. But when the social structure is 
undergoing change, character is at stake because it is rooted in 
the existing structure. This is why social changes are so often 
bitterly opposed by those who think they will lose prestige in the 
new scheme of things. As emerging social realities begin to give 
rise to new standards of conduct, the individual finds himself in 
conflict with the new rules. Eventually these standards get into his 
personal structure. Then he finds himself suffering from internal 
confusion and conflict; he is torn internally between the old and 
the new. It is, therefore, a safeguard for sound mental and social 
health that learning situations be those that involve the character 
of individuals—thereby requiring consideration of the basic social 
“constants” —especially if, through group deliberation, a more ade- 
quate set of “constants” can be acquired. 


Knowledge of Group Dynamics 


It is becoming increasingly evident that the disposition and be- 
havior of the individual are shaped by the cultural system and 
groups to which he belongs. As the individual accepts membership 
in a group, he takes on the value system of the group. Changes in 


6 Tbid., Chapters XIII and XIV. 
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him therefore must take account of the social roots of his per- 
sonality. If the individual is in a group for which he has no feeling 
of belongingness, the facts and reasoning of the members are 
likely to have little or no effect upon him. 

On the other hand, if an out-group individual projects himself 
into a group, as teachers frequently do, his activities will have little 
influence in changing the members in desirable directions. This 
means that, in a curriculum designed for an age of transition, 
ways must be provided for building social groups and for creating 
a sense of belongingness on the part of the members. It means 
also that ways must be devised by which the teacher can work 
himself into existing groups, both in and out of school, and 
by which he can use these groups in rebuilding character. Of 
course, the teacher must play a number of special roles in the 
group. For example, he has superior knowledge and, hence, is a 
resource for the group; he has more effective social skills and 
intellectual habits, and for this reason he is in a position to help 
the group with its procedures. He thus supplies a measure of 
security, which the group would not have without him. Partly for 
these reasons the teacher will always occupy a different position 
in the group from that of the other members. Nevertheless, the 
students must feel that the teacher has at least one foot in the boat 
with them, or else he will be considered an out-group person and 
his influence will be thereby restricted. 

In such a social group the individual must also feel free to 
express the social ideas and beliefs to which he adheres, no matter 
how unpopular they may be nor how contrary to the standards 
of society at large they may appear. Only as harbored ideas and 
prejudices are brought to the surface with complete freedom can 
the group spirit and understanding reach its fullest development. 
In this way also the individual attains self-objectification, being 
able fully to take account of and to appraise himself. 

It now seems clear that, under modern conditions of social con- 
fusion and conflict, logical approaches, by out-group persons, to 
the modification of ideas and values sometimes drive the prejudices 
under cover or provoke an aggressive defense, which entrenches 
them further.’ Learning the facts about a belief or acquiring a new 

7 Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, pp. 56-58. 
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principle of behavior does not necessarily lead to changes in 
attitudes and ways of behaving. It is possible for an individual to 
acquire a scientific principle in biology or psychology, for example, 
and yet continue to believe and act in keeping with some previous 
notion. Facts and logical reasoning influence personal structure 
and behavior only under certain conditions. There must be, 
among other things, enough common perspective to make the 
facts and arguments understandable and reasonable, and to create 
enough confidence in the sources of the facts and arguments to 
maintain an atmosphere of sincerity. Within the context of a 
genuine social group it is possible for facts, logic, and other forms 
of persuasion to regain their influence on personality. The group 
must seek out its own facts and pursue its own reasoning. Facts 
and ideas brought in by total outsiders will tend to be rejected as 
impositions. When the members themselves bring in the facts, 
these facts will be accepted as their own. Only if the group has the 
freedom and encouragement to do this will it accept the conclu- 
sions to which it is led by facts and logic. 

It is important to bear in mind that American society still enjoys 
a common perspective at the level of its fundamental norms. To be 
sure, this perspective is often obscured by confusions and conflicts 
among competing groups; but an observer who penetrates beneath 
these confusions and disagreements will find a hard core of com- 
mon values. It is, therefore, seldom possible to speak of a com- 
pletely out-group situation. There are always some values common 
to the conflicting parties. For this reason facts and logic are still 
potent instruments in the resolution of social issues, especially 
when they appeal to the level of common values. On the other 
hand, many situations involve such fundamental disagreements 
that participants cannot easily discover their common ground. In 
such cases the parties to the conflict often perceive each other as 
out-group persons. Under this condition the effects of facts and 
logic are often reduced to bare existence. 

Such disparity of outlooks is to be found in the classroom more 
frequently than is believed. Of course, in the classroom the differ- 
ences in perspectives do not break out into open conflict as often as 
in society. But this fact does not alter the reality of classroom 
cleavages. The tendency of the school either to ignore or to sup- 
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press the values and viewpoints of children from the lower social 
strata affords many cases in point. 

In such cases it is necessary to restore the situation within which 
factual and logical persuasion will be effective. In a period of 
social unrest requiring changes of thought and action in the masses, 
the dynamics of group processes take on great significance. Knowl- 
edge of the conditions and principles pertaining to the growth of 
a social group become a necessary part of the teacher's professional 
equipment. In addition, he must possess the human-relations 
skills essential to the operation of group processes. 


Need for the Curriculum to Emphasize Social Techniques 
and Procedures 


One of the main points of all this discussion is that in a transi- 
tion period the character of the people is being rebuilt. New social 
realities require new types of men. These men must have social 
techniques and procedures appropriate to the problems and hu- 
man relationships they are called upon to deal with. As people 
more and more are brought to depend upon one another in situa- 
tions that challenge their personal structures, they must employ 
new procedures and techniques of working together. The ones 
they now possess are largely those derived from working with 
things rather than people, from working with people in periods of 
relative stability when their characters were not fundamentally 
involved, and from the theories of mass psychology. They assume 
that individuals can and should be manipulated much in the same 
fashion as material things, or that they can be blasted from en- 
trenched positions by the force of resounding arguments. 

If we were dealing with mere things, the techniques of the first 
instance would be appropriate. Since we are dealing with human 
beings, these techniques are indefensible. They force personal 
relationships into mechanical categories. While in a mass society 
some of this may be unavoidable, that is no reason to accept its 
use as a matter of course. The most blatant manifestation of the 
tendency to carry over thing-techniques to human relationships 
is seen in the growth of propaganda techniques designed to direct 
overt behavior to the advantage of others. Moreover, language 
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habits, as revealed in round-table discussions, town-hall meetings, 
and the like, are more suited to winning contests of psychological 
intimidation than to the resolution of issues by inter-personal and 
inter-group persuasion that moves along toward personal recon- 
struction. 

It will be necessary in the new curriculum to emphasize the cul- 
tivation of the techniques of group deliberation and persuasion on 
a wide scale, to instill the kind of self-discipline that such delib- 
eration requires, and to develop the capacity of sympathetically 
exploring the frame of mind out of which one’s opposition thinks 
and acts. Only as men learn to escape their own narrow perspectives 
and to discover or to create new and more comprehensive outlooks 
can they begin to look back at themselves, to understand others, 
and to reach agreements with a minimum display of naked force. 

The groups that come together in school will have in the per- 
sonal structures of their members all of the predispositions found 
in the general population. There will be found the children of 
laborers, farmers, business men, professional people, and of all the 
social classes. They will have the perspectives, ambitions, and 
antagonisms of the groups and classes from which they come. The 
social issues dealt with in the school will thus involve and challenge 
the very characters of the boys and girls. Here then is the time and 
place for them to begin to acquire the discipline and techniques 
which proper human relationships demand in this period of transi- 


tion. 


Building Social Patterns to Sustain the New Personalities 


For a long time it has been assumed that society could be im- 
proved by changing isolated individuals. The theory has been 
that by educational and logical appeals and other forms of persua- 
sion the individual could be brought to change his attitudes and 
ideas, Then, from the aggregate of these changed personalities, 
would come social improvements. There is no reason to believe 
that this is a universal principle operating independently of a 
particular cultural reality. It is doubtless valid in a static system 
where changes do not reach down to the fundamental structure of 
society and fundamentally new personal adjustments are infre- 
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quently needed. But the shortcomings of this view in relation 
to the current situation are all too apparent. Not only is it too 
slow for the tempo of events, but also it is not in keeping with the 
current actualities respecting mass thought and action. Its greatest 
defect is that it overlooks the tremendous impact that the lingering 
cultural patterns have upon the individual. 

The educational program must now be expanded to include 
what Lewin called “psychological ecology.” Personality structure 
is sustained by a measure of acceptance on the part of the people 
among whom the individual moves. Modification of the standards 
of conduct—the basic elements of character—would be dangerous 
to the personal stability of the individual if the general social 
context were seriously contrary to the new norms. The individual 
would find his own personality threatened and in the long run 
would be forced either to take on the attitudes and beliefs of the 
more dominant social patterns or to withdraw from the major 
activities of society. Therefore, it is clear that, in a period of social 
transition, when the standards are undergoing reconstruction, 
the educational program must be extended into the community 
so as to help create the social patterns necessary to sustain the new 
personalities. To the extent that education is effective in the pres- 
ent social plight, it will embrace the reconstruction of the channels 
of behavior through which the mass of the people now move. Only 
as this is accomplished can the needed characters find an atmos- 
phere in which they can survive. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Examine some of the more forward-looking curriculums, such as 
those designed along the lines of core programs or common-learnings 
programs. Try to determine the extent to which they take account of 
the six curriculum principles set forth above. 

2. With a discussion group, try to think out the changes that would 
have to be made in the traditional curriculum in order to take fully 
into account the social conditions discussed in this part of the book. 
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Suggested Reading 


In The Improvement of Practical Intelligence, by Raup, Benne, 
Axtelle, and Smith, you will find an extensive discussion of the method 
and character of an educational program essential to the reconstruction 
of human character along the lines required by the social realities of 
our times. See especially Chapters XIII and XIV. 

Somewhat similar treatments are to be found in the following: Kurt 
Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts; Karl Mannheim, Man and Society 
in an Age of Reconstruction (especially Part IV); Karl Mannheim, 
Diagnosis of Our Times; George Soule, The Strength of Nations. 

See also, Educational Policies Commission, Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth. 


part two: Basic Curriculum 
Issues 


Wis THE CURRICULUM WORKER, Whether superintend- 
ent or principal, director or teacher, begins to revise or develop 
a curriculum program, he is soon confronted by a host of funda- 
mental issues. It is not hard to discover the reason for this fact. 
The curriculum is the set of pupil activities and experiences by 
which the educator seeks to achieve his purposes; it is, therefore, 
education viewed from the standpoint of means. Education, more- 
over, involves far more than the intellectual training of youth. In 
its fullest sense, it is the shaping of character, including the atti- 
tudes, dispositions, habits, and beliefs of persons. Hence, to de- 
velop a curriculum is to touch at every point the complex web of 
moral and intellectual purposes and beliefs which ultimately de- 
fine the political, economic, and social arrangements of any society. 
For this reason, ever since the days of Plato and Aristotle the 
greatest masters of political science and of education have insisted 
that to mold the character of education is, in the long run, to mold 
the character of society. 

In a relatively unchanging and stable society, where substantial 
agreements exists with respect to basic intellectual and moral 
beliefs, the educator can, to a marked degree, take for granted the 
answers to the most fundamental and crucial questions underlying 
the curriculum. For in such a society, the primary function of 
education is clear; it is simply to shape the personality and char- 
acter of the student in accordance with the attitudes and beliefs 
prevalent in the society. Technical and professional issues, dealing 
for the most part with the best means of achieving this purpose, 
will of course emerge. But fundamental questions concerning the 
nature of the curriculum or of the ends it should serve will not 
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arise since these questions are authoritatively answered in advance 
by the common beliefs of the society. 

In highly dynamic societies, curriculum problems are more 
complex. Since the educational program must make some allow- 
ance for the element of change, it is no longer possible simply to 
induct the young into ways of the past, Nevertheless, as long as the 
people are in substantial agreement about the intellectual and 
moral beliefs that should guide and direct individual and social 
action, the educator is not compelled to face and answer theoreti- 
cal questions respecting the foundations of the curriculum, But 
where this agreement has been disrupted —and the chapters of Part 
One have shown this to be the case in the United States—the edu- 
cator can no longer concern himself merely with the technical 
problems involved in the construction of a curriculum. On the 
contrary, unless he is content to drift with the tide, he must face 
and answer certain fundamental questions before he can begin to 
develop a curriculum at all. These fundamental issues will be 
analyzed in this section. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Tue FIRST of the issues underlying curriculum building is the 
problem of authority. Shaping the character and personality of 
the young is an exceedingly serious business, involving moral 
responsibility of the highest order. Certainly no thoughtful per- 
son can engage in this task without a rigorous examination of the 
nature and source of his authority to educate in one way rather 
than in another. Legal control of the public schools in the United 
States is vested in the governments of the various states. Hence, the 
teacher derives his legal authority from the state. But education is 
a very significant moral affair. The educator must consider the 
question of his moral authority as well as the question of his legal 
authority. 


Legal Authority and Moral Authority 


The distinction between legal and moral authority is a common- 
place in American thought. Nevertheless it may be wise to outline 
briefly the grounds upon which it rests. Legal authority, of course, 
is that derived from the formal acts of the duly constituted organs 
of government operating within the sphere of their constitutional 
functions. It represents organized political power exercised in 
accordance with constitutional and legal forms. Hence, the crite- 
rion of authority here is formal in the sense that it is concerned 
with the legality of an act rather than with the moral and practical 


import of the act. That is to say, the sole question involved is the 
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extent to which the act is performed in the legally prescribed 
manner by a legally competent person or body. 

Moral authority, on the other hand, is derived from fundamental 
principles of right and wrong. It represents the power of conscience 
and moral obligation, embedded in the character of persons and 
ultimately grounded in the premises of some ethical system. Con- 
sequently, the criterion of moral authority is substantive in that it 
is directly concerned with the moral quality of an act—that is, the 
extent to which it conforms to accepted moral principles and leads 
to moral and practical consequences that are judged to be good or 
bad. 

A given act, of course, may possess both legal and moral author- 
ity; but except in those societies prepared to define morality solely 
in terms of the commands of the sovereign power, the legality and 
the morality of an act constitute distinct questions to be answered 
in accordance with quite different criteria. In American thought, 
as in that of the Western World generally, moral authority has 
been traditionally regarded as superior to legal authority. More- 
over, it is commonly recognized that both private citizens and 
public officials have many moral obligations that have never been 
embodied in the law. 

This distinction has sometimes been used, as in the case of the 
American Revolution or of Northern resistance to the fugitive 
slave act, to justify illegal acts. Except in extraordinary cases, 


however, Americans have usually held that the citizen has a moral, 
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as well as a legal, obligation to obey the legal commands of duly 
constituted governmental authorities. The obligation to obey in 
such cases is based, not on any assumption that the acts of govern- 
ment are necessarily right and just, but on the grave moral conse- | 
quences inherent in widespread disregard of law. The obligation 
to obey, moreover, is not an obligation to accept. On the contrary, 
the citizen has the duty, as well as the right, to oppose by legiti- 
mate political means—and where possible to reverse—governmen- 1 
tal decisions and acts that he regards as immoral. In extreme cases, 
particularly where the democratic processes of revision and repeal 
are not open, public opinion may even sustain the citizen in 
passive or active resistance to the law itself. Thus the American 
people have generally thought that Gandhi was morally justified 
in his policy of non-coéperation with the British government in — 
India, just as they earlier sympathized with the efforts of oppressed 
people everywhere to overthrow tyrannical and arbitrary govern- 
ments, À 
There are those who argue that the state has the moral right to 
define the content and purposes of education. Since this is one of | 
the important answers to the question of authority in education, — 
it will be considered in the course of the discussion. But most — 
people, at least in the United States, do not believe that the state 
has the moral right to determine the character and personality of 
its citizens or to prescribe the details of the curriculum. Moreover, — 
while legislatures have occasionally interferred with the conduct of 
the public schools, they have, for the most part, confined them- | 
selves to the establishment of the legal framework within which 
public education is to be carried on. Certainly, up to the present 
time, there has been little or no attempt to prescribe alternately 
Democratic or Republican curriculums with every turn of the 
political wheel. 
Yet, if the educator is something more than a mere servant of © 
government, he must face the question as to the source and char- 
acter of his moral and intellectual authority, since the nature of — 
his commission necessarily influences the type of education he — 
seeks to give. 
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l. Divine Will as the Basis of Educational Authority 


The first answer to this question is to be found in the position 
that the educator derives his authority from the revealed will of 
God. A distinguished Catholic layman, F. J. Sheed, argues that 
before we can educate we must know the purposes of life. For the 
individual teacher to undertake to determine these purposes on his 
own responsibility is imposition of the rankest sort. But the 
Catholic educator, Sheed continues, knows—not of himself but 
directly from the revealed word of God—what the purposes of life 
are.’ Hence, he has a certain and authoritative answer to the first 
problem in education—that is, the ends and purposes it should 
seek to serve. Sheed, of course, is speaking for the Catholics, but 
a substantially similar position has sometimes been taken by 
Jewish and Protestant educators. 

This is an ancient position, and even today it has a powerful 
appeal for most people. What higher or more certain grounds 
could the educator discover on which to erect the edifice of public 
education? Yet a moment's reflection will reveal that public educa- 
tion cannot be based on religious authority in a society composed 
of divergent religious groups. Originally, education in Colonial 
America was regarded primarily as a religious affair. But the 
diversity of religious opinion in the United States compelled the 
American people to secularize education as they moved to establish 
a public school system for all the children of all the people.* For 
the same reasons, many states have been forced to adopt constitu- 
tional provisions forbidding the importation of religious beliefs 
into the public schools. The secularization of instruction in state- 


LF, J. Sheed, “Education for the Realization of God's Purpose,” The Social 
Frontier, Vol. I, No. 4 (January, 1935), pp. 10-11. 

2 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, pp. 171-181. An 
excellent presentation of the reasons behind the secular character of the American 
public school will be found in Conrad H. MoehIman, School and Church: The 
American Way. The recent Supreme Court decision in the case of McCollum vs. 
Board of Education, Champaign, Illinois, vigorously confirmed the conclusion that 
the American doctrine of the separation of church and state means that public 
education must retain its secular character. 
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. 
supported schools is merely the educational corollary of the basic 
American doctrine of the separation of Church and State. Hence, 
the educator in the public school cannot ground his authority in 
religious tenets without violating this necessary and fundamental 
American principle. 


9. Education Grounded in Eternal Truth 


A second group has sought the solution to the problem of author- 
ity in education in eternal and absolute truth revealed by human 
reason and embedded in the great literature of the past. This 
group, whose members usually call themselves humanists, contains 
within itself several varieties of educational thought and is rep- 
resented in America by a number of brilliant and able scholars. 
Perhaps the most important and best known statement of this 
position has been made by Robert M. Hutchins.* 


Truth Discovered and Ordered by Reason 


All truths, Hutchins declares, do not stand on the same level; 
that is, they are not all equally important. Hence consistency and 
unity in education depend upon a proper ordering of truth. The 
ordering of truth must be achieved, first, by discovering the prin- 
ciples that lie at the base of all knowledge; second, by deducing 
secondary truths from these first principles; and finally, by arrang- 
ing secondary principles in a logical series under first principles 
so that knowledge represents an orderly procession from truth to 
truth. The discovery and ordering of truth demands both a method 
and a principle of consistency and order. Hutchins discovers these 
in reason and in the first principles or axioms of all being. 

It is important to note that Hutchins is using the term reason 
in its classical sense. In this sense reason does not mean thinking, 
but a particular kind of thinking. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the axioms or first principles, in terms of which all 
truths must be ordered, is that they are prior to and independ- 


8 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, pp. 59-87. 
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ent of human experience. Hence they cannot be discovered by the 
ordinary processes of human thought. Facts and experiences are 
useful in everyday affairs and so are desirable; but they lead only 
to an inferior and secondary kind of truth, which lacks both the 
certainty and the significance of the eternal and absolute truth. 
Precisely because it is this eternal truth that lends order and mean- 
ing to education, Hutchins asserts that man needs a method 
that will enable him to transcend—that is, to arise above or go 
beyond —experience and fact. This method, as was suggested above, 
he finds in reason, which is defined as the intuitive grasp of the 
first principles or axioms of thought and the logical deduction of 
other truths from these first principles, very much after the manner 
of geometry. Once these eternal and absolute truths are discovered 
and ordered, they provide the educator with the consistent body 
of knowledge which it is his office to communicate to his students. 
This position, like the preceding one, represents an ancient 
viewpoint, which has had a long and distinguished career in the 
Western World. Indeed, it is sometimes, as in the case of the 
philosophy of Saint Thomas, combined with the first position— 
that the source of authority is the Divine will—in a theory recog- 
nizing both the principle of faith and the principle of reason, 
holding that faith goes beyond reason but is not contrary to it. 


Objections to Hutchins’ Theory of Eternal Truth 


In the last analysis, the heart of Hutchins’ theory, by which it 
must stand or fall, lies in its ideal of a body of fixed and eternal 
first principles, which are discovered by man’s “intuitive reason,” 
and to which all other truths are subordinate. Despite the long 
and honorable career of this viewpoint and the eminent character 
of the scholars who uphold it, it is open to four serious objections. 

In the first place, this conception of the nature of truth and of 
the method by which it is won is sharply opposed to the spirit and 
method of modern science. It is true that logical deduction, par- 
ticularly in the form of mathematical development of scientific 
theory, is an important part of the scientific method. Hutchins, 
therefore, is quite justified in his opposition to the false concep- 
tion of science as the mere collection of isolated and meaningless 
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data. But not since the time of Galileo and Newton has intuitive 
and deductive demonstration, however exact, been accepted in 
science as the final test of truth. For in science the final test is 
always found in empirical investigation and experiment. Histor- 
ically, the conception of truth and of the means by which it is 
discovered and tested, as advocated by Hutchins, has been aban- 
doned in field after field of inquiry. Moreover, it is significant 
that it is exactly in those fields in which it has been most com- 
pletely abandoned that man has been most successful in his search 
for a dependable body of knowledge. “By their fruits shall ye 
know them.” 

In the second place, the conception of eternal and absolute truth 
independent of human experience is essentially authoritarian, and 
hence fundamentally undemocratic. This conclusion may not be 
immediately apparent, since theoretically the method of reason is 
open to all and its conclusions are the same for all. Actually, how- 
ever, this is not the case. At bottom, Hutchins’ theory depends 
upon the intuition of first principles, and the cold fact is that men 
do not and have not everywhere “intuitively” grasped the same 
first principles. Hence, this method inevitably leads to rival sets of 
first principles, each claiming to represent eternal and absolute 
truth. The result is either intellectual anarchy or an appeal to a 
“supreme court” of reason, which authoritatively decides which 
set of rival axioms is to be accepted as true. In the latter case, the 
significant question becomes: Who is to constitute this “supreme 
court”? In practice, almost the only body of principles accepted by 
free men has been established by experience and the experimental 
method. 

In the third place, Hutchins’ theory of truth and reason neces- 
sarily leads to a sharp separation between the ideal and the 
practical, and between knowledge and experience. The validity of 
ideals and principles is made to depend, not upon their conse- 
quences for human life but upon logical demonstration apart 
from, and independent of, consequences. Hence, both ideals and 
principles are severed from the actual affairs of life, with the result 
that they are honored in theory but ignored in practice. 

Moreover, when abstract general principles are used to guide 
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and evaluate the conduct of life, they must be translated into means 
and measures of actions. This requires that they be brought into 
relationship with the facts and practices of everyday life. Further- 
more, when principles are so related, they are always modified 
and reinterpreted in terms of the way they work in practice. The 
axiom, “Thou shalt not kill,” for example, becomes in practice, 
“Do not kill except under certain circumstances.” Even greater 
modifications are made in the rule, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Obviously these changes, inevitable whenever absolute 
moral laws are translated into the operating rules governing human 
behavior, are of major importance. 

This process of translation and modification of principles goes 
on in any case; but it is important that it go on with intelligence 
and with relevance to the interest, not of particular men and groups 
of men but of all those affected by the action. Wherever ideals and 
principles are regarded as independent of experience, the inevita- 
ble process of reconstruction and adaptation is ignored, con- 
demned as an unholy compromise with evil, or deplored as a 
necessary concession to imperfect human nature. Even in the latter 
case, these concessions, although necessary, are not regarded as 
intelligent and rational adaptation of theory but as the irrational 
consequence of man’s lower appetites. Consequently, the full 
resources of human intelligence cannot be harnessed to the vitally 
important task of applying general ideals and principles to the 
actual conduct of life. 

This separation of principles and ideals from needs and in- 
terests, and the evaluation of human institutions from their actual 
impact on flesh and blood human beings, has often led to a marked 
tendency to shield unjust and oppressive social arrangements from 
needed criticism and necessary reform. Existing institutions are 
defended on the basis of idealized concepts having but little rela- 
tion to the concrete institutions that actually govern the lives of 
men. Hence, it is insisted that these institutions are sound in 
principle, while the apparent inequities and injustices found in 
experience are regarded as the inevitable results of a faulty and 
imperfect human nature or, at most, as abuses due to the misdeeds 


of individual men. 
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Concept of Eternal Truth a Poor Guide in a Time of Change 


Finally, the theory of authority in education set forth by 
Hutchins provides an inadequate basis for education in a highly 
dynamic society. For the heart of the conception of fixed and 
absolute truth is that the world, in all essential matters, is the 
same yesterday, today, and forever. The concept admits that there 
is a world of change, but this world is a superficial world of appear- 
ances and nonessentials. The denial of fundamental and signifi- 
cant change contained in this position is not a denial of the 
obvious facts of experience. What is denied is that changes in the 
economic, social, and political conditions of life, however exten- 
sive, necessitate or justify basic changes in the realm of principles 
and ideals. The fundamental principles underlying ethics, law, 
politics, and economics are, it is asserted, independent of changes 
in the material world. Human nature, moreover, is regarded as 
fixed and constant. Its essential elements are, as Hutchins said, 
“the same in any time or place.” * 

Were it not for the fact that this doctrine of a constant and 
unchanging nature is so firmly fixed in our culture, it would 
hardly be necessary to point out that it has little basis in the 
scientific study of human conduct. It is true that all men have basic 
biological elements in common. All men share the nervous and 
bodily structures peculiar to the species Homo sapiens, in the 
absence of which the development of a human being is impossible. 
They share, also, certain more or less well defined mechanisms of 
action, as well as certain basic biological needs. But, as pointed out 
elsewhere in this book, man by virtue of his biological nature is 
merely a certain type of animal. It is by virtue of a culture that he 
becomes a human being. The fact is that human nature, if by hu- 
man nature is meant the ideals, the beliefs, the interests, the mo- 
tives, and the habits that determine character and personality, is a 
product of a particular way of life. Human nature, therefore —far 
from being an unchanging entity, the same in any time or place— 
is capable of almost infinite variety. 

The doctrine of absolute truth and of unchanging human nature 


‘Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: Yale University Press; 
1936), p. 66. 
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not only fails to take seriously the basic facts of a changing world 
and of cultural differences, it also serves as a bulwark of conserva- 
tism and reaction. The dogma of eternal verities and of a fixed 
human nature has always been the ultimate justification of the 
status quo and of vested interest in every field. Nevertheless, this 
doctrine, while particularly adapted to the maintenance of the 
status quo, can be used to justify radical social innovation. Exist- 
ing institutions, in such cases, are declared to be contrary to the 
law of reason and human nature. Yet the new regime, once estab- 
lished, is just as absolute and rigid as the old regime ever was in 
its heyday. It is regarded as final and as built on the eternal prin- 
ciples of God and man. 

While the dogma of fixed principles and of a constant human 
nature can be utilized to further a particular social reform as 
well as to justify and defend existing institutions, it cannot be 
utilized to further the continuous reinterpretation and re-formula- 
tion of social ideals and principles and the continuous reconstruc- 
tion of the social order that are demanded by a changing world. 
Instead, the rigid and unchanging character of the social ideals 
and the intellectual principles underlying human action is insisted 
upon so strictly that the changes demanded by the actual condi- 
tions of life can be achieved only by revolutionary measures. Con- 
sequently, the practical result of the dogma of eternal principles 
and an unchanging human nature is a long period of extreme 
conservatism culminating in a shorter period of violent and unre- 


gulated change. 


3. Science as the Source of Educational Authority 


A third school maintains that the educator receives his authority 
from the method of science. This groups holds with Hutchins that 
truth is the source of authority in education, but it differs from 
Hutchins in insisting that the scientific method is the only reliable 
means of establishing truth. 

Truth, of course, is a source of authority in teaching. The view- 
point just stated, moreover, is in line with the criticisms that have 
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been made of the preceding position. The chief difficulty with the 
concept of science as the source of authority lies in the realm of 
values and aesthetics. Education is inescapably a moral as well as 
an intellectual affair. This third school, however, insists that educa- 
tion can concern itself with ethical and aesthetic judgments only 
if those judgments can stand the test of scientific verification. If 
this meant that moral and aesthetic judgments are grounded in 
human experience and are tested by it, the appeal to science would 
be acceptable. However, the term scientific method can be used 
in a broad and in a narrow sense. In the broad sense, it means the 
most rigorous possible use of man’s empirical reason, starting with 
the examination of all available evidence and reserving the final 
test of the conclusions so reached to the way these conclusions 
actually operate in human life. In the narrow sense, scientific 
method means the mathematical and precision techniques so suc- 
cessfully employed in the physical sciences. It is in this latter sense 
that the group under discussion usually employs the term. 

Unfortunately, up to the present time, no way has been found 
to apply these techniques successfully to the moral or the aes- 
thetic realms. Accordingly, the scientist in education has under- 
taken to deal with values in one of three ways. He has, first, refused 
to consider them at all, on the ground that they represent sub- 
jective judgments, which cannot be verified. This point of view 
has been carried so far that an able American philosopher, Arthur 
Murphy, has aptly remarked that some social scientists “would 
rather be caught with an incendiary bomb than a moral pref- 
erence is 

Second, another group of scientists, insisting that the first group 
has been unduly restrictive in barring all value judgments from 
the purview of science, has argued that values can be objectively 
treated on the descriptive level. Accordingly, it has undertaken 
to discover and describe the various, and sometimes conflicting, 
values that men cherish; but this group has itself refused to express 
any decision as to the relative significance and validity of these 
values. This decision, it insists, being clearly a subjective choice, 
must be left to the unaided judgment of the student. 


5 Arthur E. Murphy, The Uses of Reason, p. 212. Copyright 1948 by The Mac- 
millan Company and used with their permission. 
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Finally, a third group has sought to establish objectively the 
values education should attempt to inculcate in the learner, by 
discovering what values are dominant in the society for which the 
student is being educated. Underlying this position is the assump- 
tion that, on the whole, the prevailing opinion defines both the 
right and the beautiful. 

Unfortunately, none of these ways of dealing with the problem 
of values in education is wholly satisfactory. The first undertakes 
to exclude the question of value in education altogether—except, 
of course, the implied values embedded in the scientific search for 
truth. This position is untenable; for to educate is to shape 
character, and the shaping of character in one way rather than 
in another inevitably involves significant moral and aesthetic 
choice. The second position is likewise untenable. In the first 
place, it too ignores the fact that the educator unavoidably makes 
highly important ethical and aesthetic choices in the process of 
education. In the second place, it puts an intolerable burden of 
choice on the unaided judgment of the immature child. The third 
position taken by the scientist in education avoids these difficulties, 
but it does so at the price of accepting existing evaluations as 
final. Hence, this solution of the problem of authority in educa- 
tion, like the doctrine of eternal truth advocated by Hutchins, puts 
a heavy premium on the status quo. Consequently, it too fails to 
provide an adequate basis for education in a period of rapid 
social change. 


4. Education as a Social Agent 


The fourth and last position to be considered is that the school is 
the agent of and derives its authority from the society that main- 
tains it. In the words of the Commission on Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association, “Being a form of social action, 
education ... is a function of a particular society at a particular 
time and place in history; it is rooted in some actual culture and 


expresses the philosophy and recognized needs of that culture.” * 


6 American Historical Association, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission (New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons; 1934), p. 31. By permission. 
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Behind this conception is the belief that the school is first of all 
an agency established by society for the expressed purpose of pre- 
paring the young to live in the society. Consequently, the teacher 
is necessarily the vicar of the community. 


Three Views of Society as the Authority 


Within the framework of the general agreement expressed in the 
above paragraph, there are several different versions of this posi- 
tion. The first version holds that the schoo] is maintained by the 
state and that the teacher is the agent of the state. Hence, the 
educator derives his authority from the state and is properly sub- 
ject in his teaching to the will of the state. This view rests on the 
assumption that the state is the authorized voice of society and 
that its commands express the will of the national community. 
While this notion of the office of the state has been widely held 
by political scientists, it is by no means universally accepted either 
by the political scientists or the peoples of the world. On the 
contrary, it has been pointed out that at any particular time the 
state operates through a limited body of men called the govern- 
ment; and, at best, this government never represents more than 
a part of the community. 

This view of the state is the one that has always prevailed in 
the United States. The people of this country have never been 
willing to delegate to any government the definition of the moral 
and social ends of American society. Neither have they been will- 
ing to accept the position that the teaching in the public schools 
should be dictated by the existing government. From the begin- 
ning, the founding fathers insisted that in a democratic commu- 
nity the public school exists for the enlightenment of citizens, not 
for the inculcation of particular beliefs of the government in 
power.’ Accordingly, the thesis that the educator derives his moral 
authority from the state cannot be maintained in the United 
States, for that view is incompatible both with the expressed will 
of American society and the principles of a democratic commu- 
nity. 

“For the attitude of the founding fathers toward education, see First Yearbook 


of the John Dewey Society, W. H. Kilpatrick (Ed.), “The Teacher and Society,” 
pp. 4-12. 
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A second variety of the position that educational authority is 
grounded in the society which it serves maintains that the teacher's 
authority rests upon the consensus of opinion in the local commu- 
nity in which he teaches. Unlike the other viewpoints considered 
under the discussion of the issue of authority in education, this po- 
sition has rarely been formally stated and defended, but it is im- 
plicit in the statements of a large number of practical school men. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that the majority of the educational 
profession in the United States consciously or unconsciously hold 
this view. It is in line with the long-standing American tradition 
that the primary responsibility for the schools should lie in the 
local community. 

This view overlooks the fact that the local community is a part 
of a larger national community. It also overlooks the fact that at 
any given moment the prevailing opinion in the local community 
may represent, not the considered judgment of the people but a 
temporary conclusion based on prejudice, passion, and ignorance. 
All too frequently, moreover, the school administrator has mis- 
taken the voice of the dominant group in the community for the 
voice of the united community. Consequently, while the wise 
educator will never ignore the viewpoints and opinions held by 
the people of the locality which he serves, he cannot accept those 
opinions and viewpoints as the final definition of his moral au- 
thority and responsibility. 

The third version of the theory under discussion—that the 
educator derives his authority from the society he serves—holds 
that this authority resides, not in the commands of the state or in 
the partial and transitory opinions of the local community but in 
the fundamental moral and intellectual commitments constitut- 
ing the core of the culture. The quality that distinguishes a society 
from a mere collection of individuals or groups is precisely this 
common participation in a vital community of feeling and belief. 
Moreover, only as the child shares in the life of the society into 
which he is born can he become either a responsible member of it 
or grow into his fullest stature as a human being. Apart from this 
participation, he will be little more than a biological animal. It 
is by means of his membership in the common life of the social 
group that he learns the attitudes, the motivations, the language, 
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Applying this principle to our own American society, it is clear 
that the educator derives his moral authority primarily from the 
democratic tradition, for that tradition undoubtedly represents 
the deepest moral and intellectual commitments of the American 
people. It is true that many individuals in our society would, as 
individuals, feel that their commitment to their religious belicts 
is even mote fundamental than their commitment to the demo- 
cratic ideals. Yet the American people as a nation have committed 
themselves to no one particular religious belief; and fortunately. 
fot the most part, the central ethical cores of the majority of re- 
ligious traditions present in America are, by the statement of their 
own adherents, largely compatible with the central ethical con- 
ception of democracy. 

In accepting the democratic tradition as the ultimate basis of 
his authority, the educator must guard against two major fal- 
lacies in interpretation. To say that the school derives its authority 
to teach from the intellectual and moral traditions of the people it 
serves has frequently meant that the chief business of the school is 
to indoctrinate youth in the tenets of a final conception of the good 
and of the truc received from the past. This interpretation assumes 
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Beyond the range of expert authority, the authority of the 
teacher rests on the basic intellectual and moral commitments of 
the society he serves. In our society, the teacher's authority is based 
on the American democratic tradition. The American educator, in 
the last analysis, is commissioned to educate in the spirit of this 
tradition; whatever authority he possesses must be interpreted pri- 
marily in its terms. It is on the basis of this tradition that he is at 
times justified—nay, obligated—to oppose and resist either the ar- 
bitrary actions of governments or the partial and temporary opin- 
ions of local citizens when they adversely affect the work of the 
public school to the point that it can no longer effectively perform 
the vital function assigned to it. 

This right and obligation of the educator, however, does not 
endow him with final authority in the determination of the ends, 
the processes, or the content of education. Final authority in all 
these respects rests ‘with the enlightened and informed judgment 
of the whole people. The educator’s duty consists of the right and 
obligation to appeal from the arbitrary decision of a particular 
government or of a particular locality to the mature judgment of 
the national community. In the performance of this duty, he will 
call the attention of the public to the application of democratic 
principles and of verified knowledge to the educational issue in 
dispute. In the long run, however, the educator as educator, what- 
ever his judgment as a person, is bound by the considered decision 
of the national community. 

As the above discussion suggests, these two bases of the edu- 
cator’s authority are not of equal scope and significance. His au- 
thority as the vicar of the community is both broader and deeper 
than his authority as an expert in the field of education; it is from 
the former rather than from the latter that he derives the ends and 
the purposes that shape the entire educational enterprise. Indeed, 
it is true that, in a democratic society, expert authority can be 
derived from the democratic ideal. Expertness has a certain status 
in any society, but the fullest respect for true and verified knowl- 
edge is possible only in a society in which decisions are, in theory 
at least, based on the informed judgment of the people. 
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Following up This Chapter 


1. The issue raised by this chapter grows out of the fact that teach- 
ing, if it has any effect at all, always shapes the character and personal- 
ity of the learner in one way rather than another. What is meant by the 
words personality and character as they are used in the above sentence? 
Do these two words, as used here, mean about the same thing, or do 
they refer to quite different aspects of human behavior? Check our use 
of these words against the way they are used in other books on educa- 
tion. 

2. Remind your friends, parents, and neighbors that effective teach- 
ing does influence the development of the character and personality of 
children and young people. Then ask them where the teacher should 
go in order to find out what kind of character and personality he should 
try to develop in his pupils. Compare their answers with the positions 
outlined in this chapter. Look especially to see if any important answer 
to the question has been overlooked in our discussion of the problem. 

3. Using the materials collected both from your interviews and from 
your reading, make a chart listing the arguments for and against each 
of the positions, on this question, that you have identified. 

4. Try to visualize as exactly as you can what each of the positions 
would mean in terms of the kind of educational program in the public 
schools you would favor if you accepted that position. What, if any, 
differences do you find between these various positions at this point? 

5. You might like to participate in a class, small group, or panel 
discussion of the central problem raised in this chapter. In this case 
you may find that your understanding is sometimes broadened if you 
play the role of advocate for one of the positions you are inclined 
to reject. In any event, as the discussion proceeds try to note (1) 
the points on which there is general agreement. (2) the points at which 
significant differences still remain, and (3) the way in which the various 
arguments advanced seem to stand up in the face of competition and 
criticism. 

6. In not more than four sentences each, state (1) your position on 
the primary issue explored in this chapter, (2) the educational meaning 
of this position, and (8) your basic reason for tentatively accepting this 
position. 
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Suggested Reading 


1. The best general statement of the problem of authority in con- 
temporary life and education may be found in Kenneth D. Benne’s A 
Conception of Authority, pages 1-28. Benne’s book also contains 
an excellent discussion of the nature of expert authority (pages 34- 
48) and the pedagogical authority of the teacher as the vicar of 
the community (pages 70-113). A good account of the clash of doctrines 
in American education may be secured in Freeman Butts, The College 
Charts Its Course, pages 1-16, 269-426; John S. Brubacher, A History 
of the Problems of Education, pages 1-51, and Modern Philosophies of 
Education, pages 24-100. 

2. For explicit and clearily formulated statements of the position 
that the authority of the teacher is ultimately derived from authentic 
expressions of the Divine Will, see: Jacques Maritain, Education at the 
Crossroads, pages 1-28; William McGucken, “The Philosophy of 
Catholic Education” in the Forty-first Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I, “Philosophies of Education,” 
pages 251-288; and J. D. Redden and F. A. Ryan, A Catholic Philoso- 
phy of Education, pages 3-52, 86-101, 368-387. Conrad H. Moehlman’s 
School and Church: The American Way states the case for the tradi- 
tional American separation of church and state in the conduct of pub- 
lic education. The most thorough exploration of the principle of 
separation of church and state is R. Freeman Butts, The American 
Tradition in Religion and Education. Every curriculum worker should 
read this book with care. 

3. Robert M. Hutchins’ The Higher Learning in America (pages 59- 
119) ably sets forth the claim that educational authority is grounded in 
rational and eternal truth. A similar point of view is expressed by 
John T. Foudy in The Educational Principles of American Humanism, 
pages 68-98; by Mortimer J. Adler in his essay “In Defense of the 
Philosophy of Education,” Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, “Philosophies of Education,” pages 
197-249; and by Joseph Justman in Theories of Secondary Education 
in the United States, pages 12-22. An interesting and instructive debate 
between Hutchins and John Dewey on this subject occurred in the 
pages of the Social Frontier, December, 1936, and January, February, 
and March, 1937. 
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4. The view that scientifically established truth is the basis of ped- 
agogical authority, while widely held, has not been as frequently de- 
tailed in educational literature as is the case with some of the other 
positions discussed in this chapter. The Higher Learning in a Democ- 
racy, by Harry D. Gideonse, is a spirited reply to Hutchins’ The 
Higher Learning in America. Gideonse clearly takes the position that 
education must be based upon truth warranted by the method of 
modern science. Charles A. Beard has written an eloquent defense 
of the ideal of scientific truth in his Charter for the Social Sciences, 
pages 1-21. Florjan Znaniecki’s The Social Role of the Man of 
Knowledge is a more technical and thorough defense of the thesis that 
educational authority springs from scientific truth (see especially pages 
164-199). Truman L. Kelley's Scientific Method: Its Function in Re- 
search and in Education offers another able statement of the view that 
education must be based squarely upon scientific research. John Dewey 
and Frank N. Freeman have briefly explored, from somewhat different 
standpoints, the problem of the relationship between science and 
philosophy in the determination of the ends of education. See the 
Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II, “The Scientific Movement in Education,” pages 
471-495. Finally, a trenchant criticism of certain aspects of the scien- 
tific movement in education can be found in Boyd Bode’s Modern 
Educational Theories, especially pages 73-94, 171-192, 329-348. 

5. The position that the teacher, as the vicar of the community, 
receives his commission to educate from the society he serves has been 
elaborated and developed in a large number of articles and books 
on American education. Benne has cogently presented the argu- 
ments for this position in his A Conception of Authority, pages 70- 
113. A similar point of view has been expressed in George S. Counts’ 
The Social Foundations of Education, pages 1-6; American Historical 
Association, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations of the Commission, pages 30-43; and in 
the First Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, “The Teacher and 
Society,” pages 3-67, as well as in a host of other books. The idea that 
in our country the educator derives his authority from the American 
democratic tradition has also been widely and vigorously urged. ‘The 
Educational Policies Commission’s The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy and their The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy may be taken as typical of this point of view. 

6. For comparison and criticism of major theories underlying edu- 
cation, see Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy. 


CHAPTER 7 


ANOTHER UNDERLYING CURRICULUM ISSUE is that of the nature and 
source of educational objectives. Granted that the educator in our 
society derives his moral authority from the democratic tradition, 
the problem raised by this issue may be stated as follows: Is the 
educator in a democratic society primarily concerned with the 
fullest possible development of the potentialities and capacities 
of the individual, or is he primarily concerned with certain social 
objectives? Put another way, are educational objectives to be 
determined by the needs and interests of the student or by the 
needs and interests of society? 


1. The Society-Centered Position versus the Child- 


Centered Position 


Three major positions have been taken with respect to this prob- 
lem: the society-centered, the child-centered, and the interactive 
positions. 


The Society-Centered Position 


Advocates of the society-centered position hold that the ob- 
jectives of education are primarily social. The purpose of educa- 
tion, they insist, is to prepare the individual to live in a certain 
kind of society. Educational objectives will be found in the beliefs, 


attitudes, knowledge, and skills required for effective participation 
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Educational Objectives: 
Individual or Social 


in the common life of the social group. The individual interests of 
the child should not be wholly neglected, but these interests are 
not of primary importance. The important thing is that he shall 
become the kind of person desired by society and that he shall ac- 
quire the outlooks, knowledges, and skills demanded by it; conse- 
quently, emphasis is placed on discipline and on the mastery of a 
curriculum determined almost exclusively by social rather than by 
individual objectives. 


The Child-Centered Position 


A second major group takes an almost diametrically opposed 
position. The ultimate purpose of education in a democracy, they 
argue, is the development of the individual. At the present time 
there are at least two significant variants of this theory. 

The first holds, in effect, that the primary purpose of education 
is that of preparing the individual to achieve maximum social and 
economic success. This first variant is progressive in the sense that 
it seeks to utilize public education as a means of aiding individuals 
to rise above the social and economic status of their fathers. It is 
conservative in the sense that it accepts prevailing social arrange- 
ments as final and, hence, as definitive of the framework within 
which individual success must be won. Accordingly, this view as- 
sumes, for the most part, that the curriculum materials the child 
should study are determined by the accepted practices of adult 
society. In this respect it is in substantial agreement with the 
society-centered position. Nevertheless, it is essentially a variation 
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of the individualistic wing in American education; for educational 
aims are stated in individualistic terms, and subject matter is se- 
lected on the basis of its contribution to individual success. 

This point of view is rooted in the individualistic and competi- 
tive conception of democracy that has long been dominant among 
the American people. It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
parents and students, as well as certain educators, have conceived 
education primarily in these terms. Yet, whatever the prominence 
of individual success among the motivations influencing parents 
and students, the notion that personal economic and social success 
is the fundamental objective of education has never been accepted 
by the majority of American educators nor by American socicty as 
a whole.’ 


Emphasis on Capacities and Needs of Children as Individuals 


The second variation of the individualistic wing in American 
education—usually called the child-centered school—insists that 
education, in both purpose and content, must be based on individ- 
ual needs, capacities, and interests. It has not however, conceived 
individual needs and interests primarily in terms of economic and 
social success. Almost without exception the adherents of this 
school of educational thought have emphasized the development of 
intelligent, rich, and well-balanced personalities; and many of 
them have been keenly interested in far-reaching social reform 
designed to produce a more democratic society. 

Influenced by recent discoveries in child growth and develop- 
ment, they have argued that an education built upon adult pur- 
poses and interests is inadequate. Children are not small and 
immature adults but persons in their own right. As such they have 
capacities, needs, interests, and purposes of their own, which can 
be ignored only at the risk of retarding the development of intelli- 
gent and healthy personalities. Hence, the educator must recognize 
that the needs and capacities as well as the purposes and interests of 
children are different from those of adults. 

Moreover, this group contends, while it is true that, to a certain 


+ John Dewey Society, First Yearbook, W. H. Kilpatrick (Ed.), “The Teacher and 
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extent, these capacities, needs, and interests are common to all 
children at any given level of maturation, it is also true that every 
child is in some sense unique. Differences in original nature are 
compounded by differences in experience and circumstances. Chil- 
dren, as well as adults, vary widely in their interests, abilities, and 
temperaments. To insist that every child pursue the same educa- 
tional program in the same way is simply to sacrifice the needs of 
the growing personality to the Procrustean requirements of a 
rigid and authoritarian educational system. 

Accordingly, the childcentered educator argues, the curricu- 
lum cannot be derived solely, or even primarily, from the demands 
and requirements of society without doing violence both to the 
normal processes of maturation and to the facts of individual dif- 
ferences. Learning, properly understood, is not the mastery of the 
product of other people's learning but progressive growth in the 
intelligent direction of purposeful activities. The heart of the cur- 
riculum in the public schools should consist of a wide variety of 
purposeful activities based on the present capacities, interests, and 
needs of the learner. The demands and requirements of society 
must naturally be taken into account. But the educator must never 
forget that his first duty is to help the child, at each stage of his de- 
velopment, to live as richly and completely as possible in order that 
his capacities and abilities may reach their fullest stature. 


2. The Interactive Position 


Except at the extremes, the differences between the society-cen- 
tered and the child-centered positions probably have not been as 
sharp in practice as they have been in theory. Most educators, 
whatever their formal educational philosophy, have found some 
place for both the demands of adult society and the interests of 
children in their educational programs. Nevertheless, as pure types, 
these two schools of educational thought represent diametrically 
opposed theoretical positions; and, as differences in emphasis, if 
not as mutually exclusive educational programs, they have had a 
significant impact on educational practice. á 
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Individual Interests and Social Values Recognized 


Advocates of the interactive position have sought to formulate 
a consistent educational theory which would include in a coherent 
system the essential values of both the society-centered and the 
child-centered approaches to curriculum building.’ Representing 
an important wing of the progressive education movement, the 
group holding the interactive position shares with the individ- 
ualistic wing the emphasis upon growth, interest, and purposeful 
activity in education. It insists that education must have meaning 
for the child in terms of his own experience rather than simply in 
terms of the requirements and activities of adult life. At the same 
time this group is impressed by the patent evidence that human 
personalities are shaped—and their destinies primarily determined 
—by the nature of the social institutions and of the group struct- 
ures characteristic of the society in which they live. 

The interactive group rejects the basic assumption of the child- 
centered school—that the needs and purposes of children come 
from the natural unfolding of an innate, private, inner personality, 
expressing itself largely in terms of demands on the environment. 
On the contrary, this group asserts that the interests, the purposes, 
and the needs of children are governed, for the most part, by the 
way the child is related to the social groups in his society and to 
the occupations, institutions, and social ideals of that society. 

Those who support the interactive theory agree with the con- 
tention of the society-centered school that the ends of education 
cannot be comprehended in purely individualistic terms, Man is a 
social animal, living in and through the cultural framework of his 
society; and his human, as distinguished from his biological nature, 
is a social product. Hence, that which the members of a society 
share in common —and which is essential if any society at all is to be 
possible—is fully as important as the fact of individual differences. 
America needs rich and varied personalities; but they must be rich 
and varied personalities willing and able to share in the common 
purposes, concerns, and problems of the nation as a unified social 
group. 

2V, T. Thayer et al., Reorganizing Secondary Education, pp. 25-51. 
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Finally, this position holds that there is no contradiction or 
inconsistency in its dual emphasis on the child and on society 
since both individualization and socialization are complementary 
aspects of the same process. Indeed, the members of this group 
insist, the fundamental error of both the society-centered and the 
child-centered schools is that they have separated, each in its own 
way, these two aspects of a common process. The society-centered 
school has undertaken to drill the child in the patterns of adult 
behavior, without reference to the needs and interests generated 
by his experience; that is, without taking into account the way he 
is implicated in the social groups, the activities, and the institu- 
tions of his society. The child-centered school, on the other hand, 
has attempted to define growth primarily in terms of the inner 
nature of the child, without reference to the demands and prob- 
lems of society. The society-centered group has been so intent on 
the requirements of adult society that it has ignored the growing, 
developing self with its insistent, present needs, interests, and 
purposes. The child-centered group has been so insistent upon 
protecting the growing self from premature and unwise imposi- 
tions of adult patterns of behavior that it has tended to overlook 
the fact that selfhood is a product of responsible participation in 
the purposes, activities, and attitudes of a particular society. 

In short, if the child-centered school has failed to recognize the 
essentially social character of human experience, the society-cen- 
tered school has not understood the educative process. That is, 
they have mistaken habituation and memorization of predigested 
material for thoughtful participation in group activity and the 
purposeful reconstruction of experience in genuine problematic 
situations, by which the immature child gradually becomes a dis- 
ciplined, intelligent, self-directed adult. 


Objectives of Education Are Social 


According to the interactive position, therefore, education 
begins with the needs and interests of individual children; and it 
proceeds primarily by means of purposeful activity in which 
children must have a responsible share in all phases of the activity, 
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including planning and evaluation. While children’s interests do 
determine the starting point in education—that is to say, they 
indicate the present drives and motivations of the learner with 
which the educator must work—they do not determine the ends 
of education, The ends and objectives of education are social ends 
and objectives, having their source not in the purely private needs 
and interests of individuals but in the ideals and demands of 
society. At this point the interactive position agrees wholly with 
the society-centered school against the child-centered school; there- 
fore, it is basically a society-centered position. 

Nevertheless, it is a very different type of society-centered posi- 
tion from that traditionally assumed by the society-centered school 
described above. The interactive position, despite its insistence 
that educational objectives are socially determined, agrees with 
the child-centered school that the objective of education in a 
democratic society is the fullest possible development of the po- 
tentialities and capacities of every individual. This appears to 
be an exercise in inconsistency, but actually it is not. The deci- 
sion to emphasize the supreme moral worth of individuals is a 
social decision, derived from the democratic ideal dominant in our 
society. What actually constitutes full or desirable development of 
the potentialities and capacities of a given individual is also deter- 
mined with reference to accepted social standards. The basic error 
of the child-centered position is not that it emphasizes the develop- 
ment of the individual but that it defines that development in 
purely private and individualistic terms. 


3. The Educational Significance of 


the Interactive Position 


Educationally, the interactive position has three significant con- 
notations. It means, first, as opposed to the child-centered school, 
that the needs of children must not be identified exclusively with 
their present interests or felt needs. Needs represent lacks as well 
as desires, lacks being defined in the light of socially desirable 
characteristics and behavior. An important aspect of any good 
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educational program, therefore, is designed to reconstruct the 
interests and attitudes of the learner, just as other aspects of the 
program are designed to reconstruct his overt behavior or his 
intellectual beliefs. Thus it is impossible to construct an educa- 
tional program solely from the felt needs and interests of children. 

At the same time, the interactive theory also means, in opposi- 
tion to the traditional society-centered position, that the felt needs 
and interests of the learner cannot be ignored. These needs must 
be satisfied or redirected if the child is to achieve a wholesome, 
integrated personality; and his unique interests and capacities 
must likewise be developed in a socially desirable way if his full 
potentialities, as a citizen and as a person, are to be realized. 
Furthermore, even that portion of his education designed to culti- 
vate the common rather than the unique, to reconstruct his inter- 
ests, and to supply his lacks, must be related meaningfully to his 
present interests and drives if it is to be fully effective. This linkage 
is possible because his present interests are largely a social product, 
which may be altered by different social experiences and demands, 
and which, since they are social products, possess a certain con- 
tinuity with the interests society wishes to develop in him. The 
linkage is difficult, if not impossible, when a curriculum based on 
the demands of adult society is imposed without regard to the 
interests or needs of the child personality. 

Consequently, the interactive position insists that the curricu- 
lum—the educational experiences through which the schools seek 
to direct the growth of the child—must be selected with reference 
to both the present desires of the child and the demands of society, 
rather than with references to either of these criteria alone. In 
other words, it holds that the school should provide those educa- 
tional experiences that will, in any given case, best utilize the 
present drives and motivations of the learner in activities designed 
to direct his growth towards the ends desired by society. 


Activity Curriculum Required by the Interactive Position 


Finally, the interactive position means that the curriculum of 


the public schools should employ the activity rather than either 
the subject or the core principle of curriculum organization. The 
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core principle is ruled out in so far as it requires study of social 
problems not directly related to the felt needs of children and 
youth. Careful study of the learning process has revealed that 
human personalities are shaped and reshaped primarily by the 
nature of the activities in which they participate and by the at- 
titudes and structures of the groups to which they belong." 

Academic study of the traditional type is, of course, an activity; 
but only in exceptional cases has it the vitality, and hence the 
educative effectiveness, of activities directly related to the major 
concerns of group life. To most children—and to most adults —the 
traditional subjects seem bookish, abstract, and remote. Fre- 
quently, although by no means always, this judgment is objectively 
erroneous; but the fact remains that few students have the drive 
or the capacity to pursue abstract subject matter to the point 
where its meaning for the conduct of human affairs becomes 
readily apparent. When the learner does not perceive the vital 
relationship between his life, with its urgent interests, needs, and 
desires, and the content of his school studies, the latter loses its 
validity for him since, under these circumstances, it lacks the power 
either to arouse his latent energies or to direct his subsequent 
activities. 

For these and other reasons, those who hold to the view of 
interaction insist that the activity principle, preferably in the 
setting of a thorough-going “community school” seeking to deal 
constructively with the problems of community life, should be 
utilized in organizing the curriculum materials and pupil experi- 
ences employed in the major portion of the educational program. 
Continuous growth in the capacity of the student for democratic, 
intelligent, and socially responsible self-direction is generally 
regarded as a major, if not the primary, objective of education. 
Since it is clear also that directed practice is essential to learning, 
the learner should participate, to the extent of his capacity to do 
so, in the planning and evaluation of his educational experiences; 
and he should, to the limit of his ability, become aware of the way 
these experiences are transforming him. 


83 Kimball Young, Social Psychology, pp. 319-360; Margaret Mead, From the 
South Seas; Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, Experimental Sacial Psychology, PP» 
27-75, 376-552; Davis and Havighurst, Father of the Man. 
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4, Problems of the Interactive Position 


It would appear from the preceding discussion that the interactive 
position is, in principle, substantially correct. The emphasis upon 
education as preparation for adult life, without regard for the 
present interests and needs of the growing child, and upon formal 
subjects as the vehicle of that preparation, which constitutes the 
heart of the conventional society-centered position, is no longer 
tenable in the light of modern psychology. The educational pro- 
gram typically advocated by adherents of the society-centered 
theory, in its traditional form, is in conflict with the findings of 
modern psychology both in its neglect of the active and purposive 
character of learning and in its disregard of basic personality 
needs.t The disregard of the unique capacities, interests, and 
concerns of individual children, implicit in the conventional so- 
ciety-centered theory, is no more compatible with the basic demo- 
cratic belief in the supreme moral worth of individuals than it is 
with the psychological facts of individual differences. 

On the other hand, the predominantly individualistic approach 
to the ends of education inherent in the child-centered school is 
not warranted either by the facts of child growth or by the require- 
ments of a democratic society in an age of fundamental cultural 
transition. Recent research in anthropology, sociology, and social 
psychology has completely confirmed the ancient dictum of Aris- 
totle that man is inherently a social animal.’ He lives in and 
through a particular culture; hence the ends of education are 
inherently social ends, determined by the requirements, the prob- 
lems, and the aspirations of the society of which the child is a 
member. This truth is the fundamental rock on which education 
always rests. If possible, this truth acquires additional significance 
in a period of profound social change, of deep-seated social conflict, 


4See Gates et al., Educational Psychology, pp. 324-329, 335-337, 626-721; Ronald 
Lippitt, dn Experimental Study of the Effects of Democratic and Authoritarian 
Group Atmospheres, pp. 43-195; Lippitt and White, “The ‘Social Climate’ of Chil- 
dren’s Groups” in Barker et al. (Eds.), Child Behavior and Development, pp. 485- 
508. 

5 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture; C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the 
Social Order; W. G. Sumner, Folkways; J. S. Plant, Personality and the Cultural 


Pattern. 
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and of at least partial cultural disintegration. The very life of 
society itself is at stake in such periods—and never more so than in 
the case of democratic society, which depends for its very existence 
on the coöperation and intelligence of its citizens. 

Furthermore, in periods of change the welfare of the individual, 
no less than the preservation of democracy or even of civilized 
life itself, demands the development, through education, of a high 
degree of social intelligence and of a common intellectual and 
moral orientation. Studies in sociology and in personal integration 
alike demonstrate that either the continuation of institutional 
maladjustment and social conflict or their resolution by totalitarian 
dictatorships is fatal to the growth of vigorous, healthy, and well- 
adjusted personalities.’ 


Gap between Children’s Interests and Social Needs 


However sound the interactive position may be in theory, one 
caution must be observed in its practical applications to educa- 
tional problems. This theory bridges the gap between social 
requirements and individual interests by pointing out that individ- 
ual interests are culturally built. This is unquestionably true; 
nevertheless, it may be a mistake to assume that there is not at 
certain crucial points in our society an almost unbridgeable gulf 
between the interests of particular children and the social require- 
ments of our time. 

In the first place, as previous chapters have indicated, American 
society is to some extent a splintered and divided society, and it is, 
to a marked degree, a society based upon an elaborate division 
of labor. Hence, all men do not bear the same relationship to their 
institutions; and since they belong to groups cherishing different 
aspirations, beliefs, and attitudes, they develop somewhat different 
mentalities and dispositions.’ 

6 Eric Fromm, Escape from Freedom. See also Peter F. Drucker, The End of 
Economic Man, and F. Alexander, Our Age of Unreason. For evidence of the close 
relationship between personal and social disintegration, see R. Bain, “Our Schizoid 
Culture,” Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 19, September—August, 1934-1935, 
pp. 266-276; Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E, Merrill, Social Disorganization (Revised 
Edition), pp. 61-82; and Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, 


pp. 13-40, 281-290. 
TRobert C. Angell, The Integration of American Society, especially pp. 190-220. 
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In the second place, modern industrial and urban society has 
progressively excluded children from the major concerns of human 
life. Traditionally, as they have grown older, children have in- 
creasingly shared in the daily activities and tasks of community 
and family life. This sharing, coupled with the expectations of 
other people and the children’s own desire for social status, pro- 
duced a group atmosphere and a way of life that shaped the inter- 
ests of the young in accordance with the dominant patterns of 
behavior in the society of which they were a part. Thus the frontier 
boy prided himself on his growing mastery of the manly arts and 
skills needed and honored in frontier life. As urbanization, spe- 
cialization, and industrialization have transformed our way of life, 
the participation of children in the daily tasks and activities of the 
home and community has steadily declined. 

The result has been the creation of a special world of childhood, 
isolated from the serious concerns of the community and nation 
at many crucial points. Status in this child-world has come to 
depend on behavior which, in many respects, does not reflect the 
standards and activities of adult society—or else reflects them in a 
distorted fashion. This tendency has been reinforced by the fact 
that certain of the expectations and demands of adult society, as 
they impinge upon childhood and youth, represent conduct that 
adult society itself does not really honor or practice. This is par- 
ticularly significant in relation to the work of the school, which 
for most children represents the only serious occupation of child- 
hood. Parents typically demand “good grades,” yet American 
society does not really honor nor reward scholarship. 

Traditionally-minded laymen and educators, in the course of 
their vigorous polemics against progressive education, have pointed 
to the transitory, frivolous, and superficial character —as they pre- 
fer to term it—of the whims of children. The charge is grossly 
exaggerated, as any careful student of child behavior can testify. 
To the extent that the charge is true, the unsatisfactory character 
of children’s interest can probably be better accounted for in terms 
of the isolation noted above than it can in terms of “the inherent 
defects of childhood” or of “the weakened moral fiber of modern 


youth.” 
It must be added that the educational diffculties created by this 
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gap between the worlds of childhood and adulthood have been 
further aggravated by the prevailing notion that formal education 
necessarily ends upon the induction of the young into the practi- 
cal affairs of adult life. The failure to develop an extensive system 
of adult education has meant that the school must choose between 
completely omitting highly important problems and topics from 
the student's program of education or introducing them long 
before the student has felt the need for them or has acquired an 
adequate basis in experience for their study. 


Division between Social and Educational Values 


Finally, in significant respects, American society has operated 
to create a serious gulf between certain of the values it seeks to 
inculcate in schools and those it actually incorporates in its way 
of life. The standards of literary and artistic taste that the schools 
undertake to inculcate have never been built into the warp and 
woof of American life. On the contrary, these standards have been 
typically regarded by the great majority of Americans as a form 
of highbrow and somewhat artificial pretension, suitable only for 
women, the members of a decadent leisure class, or artistic cranks 
of doubtful virility, morality, and intelligence. This tendency has 
been so strong that a standard test of personality adjustment has 
included an interest in poetry or painting, on the part of males, 
among the items possibly indicative of serious personality malad- 
justment. 

On the intellectual side, American society has fostered a separa- 
tion of theory and practice which, in the American environment, 
encourages the belief that theory is impractical and useless. This 
is partly a continuation, with a peculiar twist, of the classical 
aristocratic doctrine of the two educations: a program of cultural 
studies divorced from the practical concerns of life for the children 
of the leisure class, and a program of purely practical subjects for 
the children of the common people.” For the most part, however, 
this belief is simply a reflection of the scorn for theory generated 


8 There is a sense, of course, in which the type of education described here is 
highly practical for the upper classes in that it becomes the mark of the cultivated 
gentlemen, Those that aspire to that status must secure the appropriate type of 
education, since it is the gateway to many posts of honor and profit. 
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in a society in which most of the major posts of power and prestige 
have been held by men of action, who have frequently emerged 
from the ranks without the benefit of very much formal education 
and who have almost always been unconscious of the theoretical 
basis of their belief and practices. 

This split between theory and practice, with its concomitant 
neglect of theory in the practical concerns of life, has been rein- 
forced both by an increasing complexity in modern life and by a 
laissez faire social philosophy hostile to all systematic attempts 
at social planning and control. For these two factors, since they 
have operated to obscure many of the consequences of action, 
have conspired to prevent the development on the part of the 
average American of any clear perception or understanding of 
the wider significance and import of either his own or his neigh- 
bor’s actions. 


Felt Needs and Social Requirements Not Always Correlative 


As a result of these divisions in American life—between classes 
and groups, between the world of the child and the world of the 
adult, and between certain of the values sought by the school and 
those actually current in American society—the educator, com- 
mitted to a fundamental concern for both child interest and social 
necessity, cannot assume that child interest and social demands can 
always be brought into a working alignment by skillful educational 
planning and teaching. Ideally, any conflict between these two 
poles should be resolved by closing the gaps in the student's 
experiences; and, in cold fact, educators must recognize that no 
educational program will be fully effective until precisely this 
has been accomplished. But the actual achievement of this goal 
assumes a power, over the social environment of the learner, that 
the educator frequently does not possess. It assumes, also—as in the 
case of conflicting ideas and aspirations of the various groups and 
classes in America—a knowledge of the exact way in which these 
conflicts should be resolved. Unfortunately, such knowledge is not 
at the present time possessed by the educator or by anybody else 
in American society. 

Consequently, the educator who is genuinely concerned with 
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the social goals of education will be forced, however reluctantly, 
to set for his students problems not directly related to their felt 
needs and interests. At the same time, because of the mis-educative 
aspects of our culture, students will sometimes develop interests 
and felt needs that are not in harmony with the social goals of 
education as these goals are envisioned by the educator. This 
situation will compel compromises and adjustments that would 
have no place in an ideal educational program. These compromises 
and adjustments should be made with due consideration for the 
very real importance of both individual needs and interests and 
the demands of the social situation. It is essential that they be made 
with full recognition of the fact that, under existing conditions, no 
complete reconciliation between felt needs and social require- 
ments is possible. Where reconciliation is impossible, the teacher 
who is concerned with educational requirements of crucial social 
problems will employ the best techniques of involvement at his 
command. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. As you look back over your educational experiences in the past, 
do you think your teachers had a society-centered, a child-centered or a 
personal success conception of the basic aims of education? What view 
do you think your parents held? 

2. Get a small group of your classmates together, and try to figure 
out what a high school program honestly based upon the felt needs 
and interests of high school students would look like. Compare this 
program with the program of the high school you attended. Taking 
into account both the nature and the extent of the actual learning 
that would occur under each of these programs, which do you think 
would produce the best citizens for our society today? Why? 

3. To what extent, if at all, do you believe that children live in a 
world of their own, largely isolated from the major concerns of adult 
life? What is the educational import of your conclusion? 

4. Make a chart listing the arguments for and against each of the 
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four positions discussed in this chapter. After discussing these argu- 
ments with your classmates, make an honest effort to evaluate them. 
To what extent does your evaluation of each of these arguments agree 
with that made by the other members of the group? Where does it 
differ? How do you account for the differences? 

5. In not more than four sentences each, state: (1) your position on 
the primary issue raised in this chapter, (2) the educational meaning of 
this position, and (3) your basic reason for tentatively accepting it. 


Suggested Reading 


1. You can get a good general picture of the conflict between the 
individual and the social in American education—particularly as it 
relates to the place of discipline, freedom, and education for personal 
success—from Freeman Butts’ The College Charts Its Course, pages 
309-329, 358-378. 

2. Harold Rugg has written two excellent accounts of the rise and 
development of the child-centered school—one in his American Life 
and the School Curriculum published in 1936 (pages 339-359); the 
other in his recent Foundations for American Education (pages 540- 
570). Although he is properly regarded as a member of the interactive 
school, William H. Kilpatrick, in Foundations of Method, pages 1-231, 
ably states the underlying theory upon which the child-centered school 
is built. The Child-Gentered School by Harold Rugg and Ann Shu- 
maker affords a friendly analysis and criticism of the child-centered 
approach to education. Hughes Mearns’ Creative Youth is a graphic 
description of a brilliantly successfully child-centered program in the 
teaching of English. Rupert C. Lodge’s Philosophy of Education, while 
written from a philosophical point of view different from that espoused 
by many of the members of the child-centered school, nevertheless will 
give the discerning reader the spirit and feel of the child-centered 
position, See pages 43-54, 124-141, 208-212. Finally the student 
should look for one of the major roots of this theory of education in 
the growing literature on child growth and development. 

3. The view that the fundamental purpose of public education is to 
prepare the student for personal economic and social success in a 
competitive society is widely scattered throughout the literature on 
education. It is, for example, clearly evident in the idea of the public 
school as “the ladder of opportunity.” A good contemporary exposi- 
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tion of this position may be found in Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb, 
Who Shall be Educated? pages 141-172. 

4. The society-centered position does not represent a unified body 
of educational theory. It is held together as a position only on the basis 
of the conviction that, if the child is to develop into a civilized human 
being and a useful citizen, he must be disciplined by means of methods 
and material selected with reference to the standards of adult society 
rather than with reference to the felt interests of children or the 
conditions of economic success. In detail, this position varics from 
Robert M. Hutchins’ insistence on the discipline of the intellectual 
virtues (The Higher Learning in America) to George S. Counts’ demand 
that the schools rebuild the social order (Dare the Schools Build a New 
Social Order?). The references suggested at the close of Chapter 8, 
define the minimum reading list required to show something of 
the range of educational thought included under the society-cen- 
tered conception of the purposes of education. A moderate and reason- 
able statement of the general position taken by the society-centered 
educator, however, may be found in I. L. Kandel’s Conflicting Theories 
of Education, pages 116-129. Readings in the Foundations of Educa- 
tion, prepared by the Staff of Division I, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has made available a number of statements from outstand- 
ing educational leaders emphasizing the social ends of education. See 
Vol. I, pages 179-226. You may also wish to read comments of a num- 
ber of educational leaders on the activity movement, contained in 
Chapters V and VI of the Thirty-third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II, “The Activity Movement,” 
pages 77-143. Chapters VIII, IX and X (pages 167-208) of this year- 
book might also prove interesting and instructive. 

5. Thayer, Zachry, and Kotinsky, Reorganizing Secondary Education 
(pages 3-87) is an excellent statement of the interactive position. Part 
II (pages 91-354) undertakes to outline the meaning of this position 
for the course of study in the secondary school, while Part JII (pages 
359-472) indicates its meaning for school administration. The Third 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, “Democracy and the Curriculum,” 
is written largely in the spirit of the interactive school. William H. 
Kilpatrick’s Chapters (pages 291-313 and 346-378) contain a clear and 
simple description of the basic cultural theory of human personality 
upon which the interactive position rests. More extensive treatments 
of this theory may be found in Kilpatrick’s Selfhood and Giviliza- 
tion and in the reading suggestions offered at the close of Chap- 
ter 1 of this book. Fairly extensive excerpts taken from the work 
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of a number of distinguished scholars and writers bearing on the 
relationships between culture and personality are included in Readings 
in the Foundations of Education, Vol. I, pages 125-178. Somewhat 
briefer quotations on the same subjects are available in W. H. 
Kilpatrick, Sourcebook in the Philosophy of Education, pages 143-161. 


CHAPTER 8 


IF EDUCATION is a social affair—that is, if its ends and purposes are 
primarily social ends and purposes—the curriculum worker, 
order to perform his tasks intelligently, must proceed on the vasil 
of some conception of the social function or role of education. 
Here again he faces, not a unified consensus but a welter of con- 
flicting points of view. Fortunately, some of these views, such as the 
doctrine that the social function of education is the inculcation in 
the masses of a social philosophy appropriate to the interests of a 
ruling elite, can be eliminated on the grounds that they are 
incompatible with democratic principles. Even after these posi- 
tions have been eliminated, the curriculum worker is confronted 
with at least four different and significant conceptions of the social 
function of education—each, in the eyes of its adherents, not only 
compatible with but also essential to the preservation of American® 
democratic ideals. 


1. Education for Christian Citizenship 


The first of these views maintains that the social function of 
education is the development of cultivated Christian men and 
women, fit for citizenship in a Christian society. This is a corollary 
of the position that the supreme moral authority in education is to 
be found in the tenets of the Christian faith. This view has, in the 
past, been tinctured with the thesis that only a relatively few indi- 
174 
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viduals are, in any real sense, educable, But this particular thesis 
is a reflection of aristocratic notions in no way either essential to, 
or restricted to, the view that the ultimate social purpose of educa- 
tion is the creation and maintenance of a Christian society. In any 
case, the contention that only a select few can profit from real 
education, as distinct from mere training, is clearly incompatible 
with the democratic faith in the potentialities of the common man. 
The heart of the case against the thesis that education in Ameri- 
can society should be grounded in the dogmas of a particular 
religious faith—the case being that so to ground education is 
contrary to the American doctrine of the separation of church 
and state—has already been presented in some detail. Obviously 
nothing would be gained by a reproduction of that discussion. 


o 
Democracy and the Christian Ethic 


Nevertheless, there is one aspect of the argument that has not 
been dealt with and that demands consideration at this point. It 
is frequently asserted that democracy is an outgrowth of the 
Christian religion and, hence, can be maintained only in an 
essentially Christian society. Basically this contention rests on two 
theses: first, that democratic principles are directly derived from 
the Christian ethic and have no meaning apart from this ethic; 
and, second, that moral character can be developed only through 
the context of religious teaching. 


Unquestionably there is a significant grain of truth in the first 
175 
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thesis. The fundamental democratic principle of the supreme 
moral worth of individual men and women is intimately related 
to the Christian emphasis on the supreme value and dignity of the 
human soul; and it cannot be denied that, in Europe and 
America, Christianity has been a major source of inspiration in 
the development of democracy. Nevertheless, it is not true that 
Christianity and democracy are identical. This is evident on two 
counts: 

1. The Christian doctrine of the supreme value and dignity of 
the human soul can be, and has been, interpreted in ways that are 
wholly incompatible with a democratic society. No less a Christian 
philosopher than Maritain has said with clarity and precision, so 
far as the historical facts are concerned: i 


The Christian religion is annexed to no temporal regime; it is com- 
patible with all forms of legitimate government; it is not its business 
to determine which type of civil rule men must adopt hic et nunc; it 
imposes none on their will nor, so long as the higher essential princi- 
ples are respected, does it specify any particular system of political 
philosophy, no matter how general, such as that system (democracy) 
which occupies us at the moment.* 


In another book, he writes: 


One can be a Christian and achieve one’s salvation while militating 
in favor of any political regime whatsoever, always on condition that 
it does not trespass against natural law and the law of God. One can 
be a Christian and achieve one’s salvation while defending a political, 
philosophy other than the democratic philosophy, just as one was able 
to be a Christian, in the days of the Roman Empire, while accepting 
the social regime of slavery, or in the seventeenth century while holding 
to the political regime of the absolute monarchy.... It was not given 
to believers faithful to Catholic dogma but to rationalists to proclaim 
in France the rights of man and the citizen, to Puritans to strike the 
last blow at slavery in America, to atheistic Communists to abolish in 
Russia the absolutism of private profit. 


2. Without denying or disparaging the contributions that the 
Christian ethic has, in historical fact, made to the development 
of democracy in western Europe and America, Christianity is in 


1From The Twilight of Civilization, by Jacques Maritain, Copyright, Sheed & 
Ward, Inc., New York. P. 60. 

2 Jacques Maritain, Christianity and Democracy (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons; 1944), pp. 36-38. By permission. 
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no sense essential to democracy.” It is true that democracy is im- 
possible apart from a profound belief in the dignity and worth of 
individual men and women, but Christian dogma is not the sole 
repository of that belief, Other faiths, some of them secular, have 
asserted the supreme moral worth and dignity of human beings. 
As a matter of historical fact, the first systematic satement of 
democratic theory arose, not from Christian but from Athenian 
political philosophy several centuries before the founding of 
Christianity." 

The second thesis upon which the contention that democracy 
is possible only in a Christian society rests—namely, that moral 
character can be developed only in the context of religious teach- 
ing—has even less warrant than the first. In the first place, even if 
the thesis were true, it would not mean that Christian teaching is 
necessary to the development of moral character. In the second 
place, it simply is not true that character can be built only in the 
context of religious teaching. This statement is not intended to 
deny the validity of the moral insights of any religious faith; nor 
does it deny that a religious faith, when taught as a way of life 
rather than merely as an intellectual creed, does mold character. 
What has already been said about the way in which the cultural 
system shapes the character of the young is sufficient to indicate 
that moral character is the result of participation in a way of life, 
religious or otherwise. Nor can it be said that moral standards 
emerge only from religious teaching. It may be true, although as a 
historical and anthropological fact it would be difficult to prove, 
that originally all fundamental moral ideals did emerge in close 
conjunction with some religious faith, But the historical fact—if 
established—would not mean that they could arise only in this 
manner; and, more important, it would not mean, once the notion 
of moral standards has arisen, that moral development or evolu- 


2 Since Maritain was quoted to support the first part of this argument, it is only 
fair to indicate that he would not accept this point. He holds, apparently, that while 
democracy is a secular ethic in no wise necewary to Christianity, it is an ethic that 
can develop only under the inspiration of the Christian faith. With all due respect 
to the undoubted sincerity and ability of Maritain, the facts do not justify this con- 
dusion. 

* John L. Myres, The Political Ideas of the Greeks, pp. 319-390. Competent scholars 
have regarded Pericles’ defense of democracy in his celebrated Funeral Oration as 
one of the finest statements of democratic theory in existence. See Irwin Edman, 
Fountainheads of Freedom, p. 17. The Funeral Oration is reported in Thucydides, 
The Peloponnesian War, pp. 111-118. 
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tion is necessarily bound to any particular set of religious dogmas. 

The assertion that moral standards and moral character abso- 
lutely depend upon Christian teaching amounts to saying that only 
Christian ethical principles are valid—or, rather, that only the 
particular interpretation of these principles accepted by some 
specific sect or variety of Christians is valid. This may be true; 
but unless we are to abandon the historical American doctrine of 
the separation of church and state, the public school cannot base 
its moral teachings on this premise. The moral teaching of the 
public school must be based on a secular ethic upon which the 
vast majority of Americans, whatever their personal faith, can 
agree. 

This ethic is to be found in the democratic ideal—an ideal 
which, as Maritain correctly asserts, is grounded in the secular 
conscience of the American people. Fortunately, as the preceding 
discussion has demonstrated, there is no necessary conflict between 
the democratic and the Christian ethic. Fortunately, perhaps, ina 
world split into many conflicting faiths, democracy is not exclu- 
sively limited to the Christian ethic, still less to any particular 
interpretation of it. For all men are not Christians and all Chris- 
tians are not democrats; nor are all interpretations of Christianity 
equally compatible with democracy. 


9, Education as Development of the Rational Man 


A second view holds that the primary function of education is 
the development of the rational man. At first sight it would seem 
that this view is simply a reiteration, in another form, of the 
individualistic interpretation of education. A second look, how- 
ever, will dispel this notion. For the education proper to man, on 
the basis of the position now being considered, is that which unites 
man with man rather than that which stresses the development of 
individual differences.® This view differs from the social interpreta- 
tion of education advanced in the last section in that it points, not 
to the cultural molding of human personality but to the existence 
of an essential humanity, prior to and independent of the muta- 
tions of any particular culture, and by virtue of which man is man. 
5 Robert M, Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, p. 73. 
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The essense of this common humanity is to be found in the ra- 
tional faculties of man; therefore, the basic objective of education 
in any time or place is the cultivation of these faculties. 

Adherents of the position just set forth do not mean to deny the 
obvious fact that societies differ nor that the specific problems 
confronting men in different societies vary with cultural circum- 
stances and arrangements. Nor are they denying that education is 
concerned with the development of the citizen. What they are 
asserting is that these problems must be understood in terms of 
universal and eternal first principles, discovered and confirmed by 
the application of rational faculties common to all men. Hence, 
the first duty of education, and its greatest contribution to the 
development of intelligent citizenship, is to concern itself with 
the mastery of first principles and with the cultivation of the 
rational faculties—never more so than in a period of rapid social 
change.’ They are also asserting, first, that rationality is defined 
by the intellectual processes found in the dialectics of deductive 
reasoning and, second, that these processes, when properly disci- 
plined by formal exercises, are available for use in any situation 
calling for rational analysis and thought.’ 

This theory of the social function of education is, of course, 
derived from the position that the ultimate source of authority in 
education is to be found in eternal and absolute truths, discovered 
and verified by man’s intuitive and deductive reason. As previously 
indicated, it embodies conceptions—of the nature of man, of the 
meaning of truth, and of the way truth is discovered and verified 
—that are incompatible with the spirit, the method, and in some 
instances, the conclusions of science. As a subsequent discussion 
will show, it also embodies a false conception of the nature of 
learning. There is, however, another aspect of this position that 
deserves some consideration at this time. 


Defects in Hutchins’ Notion of the Common 


The present theory, it will be remembered, insists that educa- 
tion is primarily concerned with that which unites man with man; 
in short, it asserts that its chief, if not its sole, purpose is the 


6 Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, pp. 62-68. 
7 Ibid., p. 63. 
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development of a common orientation and point of view. This 
emphasis upon a common orientation and outlook as the funda- 
mental goal of education is quite sound; and it is by virtue of this 
emphasis that the present theory is to be regarded as a social inter- 
pretation of education. But it must also be remembered that man’s 
common humanity, according to this position, is grounded, not in 
common purposes and goals growing out of shared experience but 
in the original nature of man —specifically in his rational faculties 
and in the eternal truths revealed by them. Hence the function 
of education is to cultivate rather than to create the common. 

The basic issues raised by this conception of the common are 
precisely those to which reference has already been made —issues 
of the nature of man and of truth, and of the way in which man 
discovers and verifies truth. But this conception also raises some 
other issues which, if they are not as basic in an ultimate sense, are 
nevertheless of considerable importance. In the first place, it will 
be noted that this position assumes that the cultivation of the 
common is, for all practical purposes, the sole purpose of public 
education. Hutchins says: 


In general education we are interested in drawing out the elements 
of our common human nature; we are interested in the attributes of 
the race, not: the accidents of individuals. 


He quotes with approval the statement of Whewell: 


Young persons may be so employed and so treated, that their caprice, 
their self-will, their individual tastes and propensities, are educed and 
developed, but this is not Education. It is not the Education of a Man; 
for what is educed is not what belongs to man as man, and connects 
man with man. It is not the Education of a man’s Humanity, but the 
Indulgence of his Individuality.® 


Although it may be granted that the development of the com- 
mon is the first purpose of education, still it must be said that the 
development of individuality is also a major purpose of education. 
In fact, the basic democratic doctrine of respect for personality 
would seem to require that, in a democratic society, education 
should seek to produce rich and varied human personalities, which, 
within the community of feeling and purpose that transforms a 


8 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: Yale 
University Press; 1936), p. 73. 
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collectivity into a society, enhance the quality of the common life 
with their unique gifts and perspectives. 

There is also ample historical and sociological warrant for the 
assertion that progress, while it degenerates into chaos where no 
element of the common is present, is nevertheless born of differ- 
ence. It is significant in this respect that the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, on which Hutchins’ position rests, not only endowed the 
universal with far greater reality and worth than the concrete 
individual but also erected static stability into the final criterion 
of the good society. On both these counts it is in direct contradic- 
tion to the democratic tradition; for the fundamental principle 
of the democratic ethic is that the locus of supreme moral worth 
is to be found, not in social institutions nor in an abstract universal 
humanity, but in concrete human beings. Democracy, whatever 
else it may be, is a declaration of faith in the possibility and the 
desirability of social progress. The democratic educator, therefore, 
must reject Hutchins’ contention that the social purposes of edu- 
cation are restricted to the cultivation of the common. 


Overemphasis on the Intellectual 


In the second place, Hutchins’ definition of the social function 
of education is exclusively intellectual. “If education is rightly 
understood,” he says, “it will be understood as the cultivation of 
the intellect.” ® Certainly no educator committed to the demo- 
cratic tradition can deny that the formation and growth of intelli- 
gence is a primary end of education. Neither can any educator 
who is aware of the significant psychological discoveries of the - 
last century accept the contention that education is to be under- 
stood solely as the cultivation of the intellect. For this thesis, 
whether in the framework of Hutchins’ theory or in that of 
scientific positivism, subordinates, where it does not utterly ignore, 
the emotional, aesthetic and moral aspects of education. Hutchins 
allots no place whatever, either in his educational theory or in his 
prescriptions for educational practice, to considerations bearing 
on the emotional adjustments of persons, save as these may per- 
chance be influenced by the cultivation of the intellectual virtues; 


9 Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, p. 67. 
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and he recognizes, with the possible exception of literary excel- 
lence, no aesthetic goals for education beyond the austere but 
authentic beauty of logical precision. 

Moral considerations fare somewhat better. For Hutchins, un- 
like the scientific positivists, admits that the study of ethics, as a 
normative science, has a legitimate place in the educational 
program. But morals are sternly subordinated to intellect: moral 
discipline is merely a means to facilitate the cultivation of the 
intellect; and ethical principles are derived solely from intellectual 
considerations. It must be observed that there is a vast difference 
between the position here assumed by Hutchins and the entirely 
reasonable position that ethical principles are properly subject 
to rational criticism and verification. The latter recognize that 
ethical principles have their foundation in the irrational—not 
necessarily anti-rational—biological, aesthetic, and social prefer- 
ences of man. On the other hand, Hutchins’ position undertakes 
to establish ethical principles by sheer deduction from intellectual 
premises, without regard to human preferences or character or to 
the way the ethical principles so derived would impinge, in 
practice, on the biological and social needs of man. The ultimate 
error of the purely intellectualistic interpretation of education, 
whether in Hutchins’ formulation or in that of the scientific 
positivists, is that it severs the intellectual from the aesthetic and 
emotional nature of man. Such dualism, once it is established, 
necessarily engenders an insoluble and unnecessary conflict be- 
tween reason and impulse. 


Problems Involved in Developing a Common Orientation 


In the present context perhaps the most serious defect of 
Hutchins’ conception of the common is that it obscures both the 
difficulty and the character of the problems involved in developing 
a common intellectual and moral orientation in a period of social 
disintegration. It is true that men, by virtue of their membership 
in specific biological species, share both certain basic bodily needs 
and certain more or less well defined mechanisms of action. But, 
in the first place, Hutchins’ insistence that the foundations of com- 
mon beliefs and loyalties are to be found in a common human 
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nature is grounded, not in these biological needs and mechanisms 
but in the assertion that man possesses, a priori, a common reason. 
In the second place, these needs and mechanisms do not specifically 
insure that men living under different cultural influences and 
circumstances will develop similar patterns of belief and action; 
at best these needs and mechanisms simply insure common poten- 
tialities of growth and development. Since the potentialities of 
human growth and development are rich and varied to an ex- 
traordinary degree, men living under different circumstances and 
conditions and in the midst of different attitudes and beliefs will 
develop different minds and characters. 

Fundamentally there are two issues involved: First, is human 
nature, in its essential elements, relatively fixed and constant, or is 
it, within very broad limits, plastic and varied? Second, is human 
reason (mind in both its logical and its ideational dimensions) 
innate or built? These issues are crucial for education in an age 
of confusion and disintegration. On the basis of Hutchins’ position, 
confusion and disintegration are merely the results of an educa- 
tional system that has failed to elicit man’s common humanity; 
while, on the basis of the position here assumed, confusion and 
disintegration are the results of divisions and conflicts in our 
society, which haye produced different minds and characters. 
Consequently, the reéstablishment of consensus with respect to 
basic beliefs and objects of allegiance involves both the reconstruc- 
tion of persons and of society. 


3. Education as the Basic Instrument for the Preser- 


vation of the Existing Social Order 


The position now to be discussed takes full account of the differ- 
ences between human societies and of the relationship between 
social arrangements and personality. Convinced of the fundamental 
soundness of Aristotle’s dictum that “the adaptation of education 
to the form of government” is everywhere the best guarantee of 
the “permanence of constitutions,” and convinced, also, that 
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stability is the greatest of all possible social goods—this view insists 
that the primary social function of education is to insure the de- 
velopment of the type of human personality required to perpetuate 
and maintain the mores and institutions of the particular society 
by which the educational system is established and supported. Un- 
questionably, this thesis accurately describes the actual operating 
objective of practically every known educational system—past or 
present—regardless of the form in which it has preferred to couch 
its avowed purposes. Unquestionably, also, it is substantially cor- 
rect up to a certain point. 

It is true that this position has been sharply condemned in recent 
years by those who feel that it represents a prostitution of educa- 
tion by directing it exclusively to the maintenance of the status 
quo. But, in the first place, human life demands a certain degree 
of stability and continuity, and to educate at all means to induct 
the young into some moral and ‘intellectual order. What order, 
therefore, is to be used if not that approved by the society of which 
the children themselves are members and in which they must live? 
In the second place, where criticism of and change in social 
institutions and arrangements are a part of the socially approved 
moral and intellectual order, as in a democratic society, the con- 
tention that the primary social function of education is the main- 
tenance and perpetuation of this order is not tantamount to an 
unyielding defense of the status quo. Rather, as both the extreme 
right and left have tended to forget, education to maintain the 
existing social order, where that order is a democratic one, repre 
sents an effort to institutionalize criticism and change within the 
fundamental framework of democratic methods and ethics. 

Nevertheless, this position, as the authors of the Harvard Report 
have correctly stated, does assume, even in its democratic form, 
that the standards of the good are defined by the traditions of the 
past.” Here again it must be admitted that the thesis of the Har- 
vard Report contains a substantial element of truth. In ordinary 
times tradition does serve as the primary criterion of the good; and 
there is a considerable degree of continuity in basic beliefs, as 
well as in institutional and customary behavior, even in the most 


10 Harvard Committee on the Objectives of Education in a Free Society, General 
Education in a Free Society, especially pp. 3-102. 
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revolutionary age. It is a mistake to assume that a wholesale re- 
pudiation of the past is the primary characteristic that distinguishes 
the great transitional eras of history from periods of less fundamen- 
tal social change. Such acts of total renunciation never occur; and, 
if they did, their only effect would be to reduce man to the level 
of the brute. What does distinguish transitional eras is the fact that 
in these periods the standards of the good and the foundations of 
social organization are undergoing alteration and reconstruction. 


Need for Critical Examination and Reconstruction 


It is precisely this fact that underlies the inadequacies of the 
position that, in a period of profound social crisis and disintegra- 
tion, the social purposes of education can be conceived primarily 
in terms of the preservation of the existing intellectual and moral 
tradition. For in such periods this order has itself begun to crum- 
ble, not because of the wilful neglect of a perverse generation but 
because it is no longer able, just as it stands, to interpret and order 
the experience of a people living under drastically altered cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Thoroughgoing reconstruction be- 
comes the only viable alternative to social chaos and revolution. 
Consequently, critical examination rather than the inculcation 
of traditional ideals and conceptions must constitute the core of 
an educational program designed for a period characterized by 
widespread intellectual and moral confusion and conflict. Funda- 
mental reconstruction of the tradition is hardly possible within the 
framework of a theory which holds that tradition itself is the final 
measure of the good. The thesis that the standard and test of 
value is to be found in the past offers at best only a static criterion 
of the good. It providés no means by which the valid can be 
separated from the invalid aspects of the cultural tradition. 

The democratic tradition may be a self-reforming and correcting 
tradition. If so, it is precisely because the standard of the good 
which it embodies is a standard based upon an emerging social 
consensus as it is tested and verified by experience rather than by 
reception from the past. Therefore, an educational system 
grounded in the democratic tradition will seek to preserve the 
democratic way of life; but the democracy it seeks to preserve is 
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a revitalized and reconstructed democracy valid for the times, not 
a static and moribund democracy sanctified only by the passage of 
years. 


4. Education as Reconstruction 


The fourth position is that the social office of education is to foster 
a continuous reéxamination and reconstruction of our social 
ideals, beliefs and institutions. This school of thought accepts 
the contention that the American educator derives his moral au- 
thority from the ethical and methodological tenets of the Ameri- 
can democratic tradition. It therefore holds (in substantial agree- 
ment with the democratic wing of the position that the primary 
social function of education is the perpetuation of the cultural 
heritage) that the first duty of the public school is to maintain and 
promote the democratic way of life. It differs from that view both 
in its interpretation of the democratic tradition and its interpreta- 
tion of the present social situation. 

With respect to the first divergence, the reconstructionist points 
out that the final criterion of the good embodied in the democratic 
tradition is not that of appeal to accepted values of the past, but 
of the welfare of men and women as verified and confirmed by 
their own experience. The democratic ethic, unlike purely tradi- 
tional ethics, includes within itself provisions for its own reëxami- 
nation and reconstruction. With respect to the second point, the 
reconstructionist finds that, in the altered world created by the 
scientific and technological revolutions, certain of the traditional 
conceptions of democracy no longer work as they had been 
expected to work. Consequently, sincere democrats have now be- 
come divided and confused with respect to the meaning of the 
democratic tradition for the modern world. 

Under such circumstances, clarification and definition of the 
meaning of the democratic tradition for an interdependent indus- 
trial civilization are imperative if that tradition is to give birth 
to a new intellectual and moral consensus capable of molding 
and directing the social transformations now clearly under way 
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throughout the modern world. On both these counts the recon- 
structionist holds that the educator's commitment to the demo- 
cratic tradition means, not simply the inculcation of traditional 
points of+view but the reéxamination and reconstruction of the 
cultural heritage in the light of new problems and conditions. 

Probably enough has already been said to indicate that the re- 
construction theory represents the only definition of the social 
function of education which, in a period of profound social crisis 
and transition such as the present, offers any hope whatever that 
education may play a significant role in the uncoerced resolution 
of social conflicts and problems. And if it is true, as many have 
believed, that education is the only alternative to force, then it 
would appear that the American public must espouse the educa- 
tional adventure implied by this position—or else abandon the 
attempt to reéstablish consensus through reasoned discussion and 
consent rather than through civil strife and dictatorship. 

In accepting the thesis that continuous reéxamination and 
reconstruction of social ideals, beliefs, and institutions constitute 
the primary social purpose of education, three rather serious 
errors of interpretation, current among adherents as well as op- 
ponents of this conception, must be avoided. 


Reconstruction, not Repudiation, of the Cultural Heritage 


Reconstruction does not mean wholesale repudiation of the 
cultural heritage. For, if reconstruction implies change, it also, 
and even more fundamentally, implies continuity. In fact this 
position is conservative, in that it holds that the democratic tradi- 
tion is at once so precious and so deeply ingrained in American 
character that it affords not only the sole basis upon which moral 
and intellectual consensus can now be reéstablished by mutual 
consent and persuasion but also the sole basis upon which any 
really satisfactory social order can be built. This theory, however, 


is realistic enough to recognize that in periods of profound social 


change reconstruction is the price of survival; and it is radical 


enough to insist that necessary changes in beliefs and institutions 
must be vigoriously carried through while there is yet time. 
Nevertheless, the fundamental spirit of reconstruction is that 
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of preservation, extension, and improvement. In a very real sense 
it is but the dynamic form of the view that the primary purpose 
of education in American society is the preservation of a demo- 
cratic social and moral order. This emphasis is supremely impon- 
tant. For it is perfectly clear that the advocates of the third posi- 
tion outlined above (namely, that the function of education is to 
preserve the existing social order) are fundamentally correct; 
societies establish educational systems to preserve, not to destroy, 
their basic moral and institutional order. Consequently, it is 
only in terms of the democratic and dynamic form of that position, 
particularly adapted to periods of rapid and fundamental social 
change, that the reconstructionist’s theory can be defended. 


Deep Conviction Not Precluded 


To clear up a second erroneous view, continuous reconstruction 
does not mean that everything is to be changed at once or that all 
views are to be held so tentatively that they provide no basis for 
firm and vigorous action, The presumption is always with- 
established beliefs and institutions; reéxamination and recon- 
struction are properly demanded only at those points where 
serious problems and conflicts emerge. Moreover, critical thought 
and reasoned discussion are not incompatible with conviction. 
There is no more grave or erroneous perversion of the democratic 
creed than the idea that all beliefs must be held so tentatively as 
to preclude action. Democratic survival demands deep commit- 
ment and vigorous action no less than it demands reéxamination 
and reconstruction. The preservation of democracy now requires 
the development of persons capable of yielding the same devoted 
loyality to reasoned convictions and to the method of experimental 
thought and discussion that they formerly granted only to rigid 
and dogmatic creeds. 

This loyalty to the method of intelligence and mutual persua- 
sion, however, must not be so absolute as to preclude the capacity 
to fight, on occasion, for democratic ideals. Obviously, reason and 
persuasion, coupled with a marked strain towards genuine con- 
sensus, would always represent the first impulse and resort of a 
thoroughly democratic personality. But in an imperfect democracy 
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—and human democracy will always remain in some respects 
imperfect—political and even economic conflict, in conjunction 
with free and open discussion, majority decision, and the right of 
the minority to examine and criticize in an effort to force recon- 
sideration, are accepted and necessary techniques of democratic 
deliberation and action. Democratic citizenship frequently in- 
volves the willingness and the ability required to modify conflict 
in the direction of consensus, where consensus appears possible. 
But it also involves the ability to analyze and evaluate the issues 
implicit in social conflict; and, where genuine consensus appears 
impossible, it also engages the capacity to participate actively in 
social conflict on the side indicated by that analysis and evaluation. 

Democratic citizenship may even involve the willingness and 
the capacity to employ armed force where intransigent and un- 
democratic social groups persist in preventing by force the opera- 
tion of democratic processes of discussion and decision. In short, 
devotion to democratic ideals and processes does imply a strong 
preference for reasoned discussion and mutual agreement; but it 
does not mean that democratic personalities cannot vigorously 
oppose, by the accepted democratic processes of public debate and 
political action, undemocratic proposals and policies. It certainly 
does not mean that democrats must passively accept the arbitrary 
refusal of entrenched ruling classes to permit the introduction of 
democratic processes or that they must sit idly by while undemo- 
cratic social groups undermine, by force and violence, the founda- 
tions of a democratic society. 


Reconstruction Not Purely Intellectual 


Turning to a third error in interpretation, reconstruction must 
not be conceived in purely intellectual terms. Actually the task in- 
volves much more. Ideals and ideas are meaningless unless they are 
employed as guides to action; consequently, there is but little 
point to intellectual and moral reconstruction unless it is accom- 
panied by a corresponding institutional reconstruction. Behind 
the contemporary social crisis—and hence behind the threat to the 
democratic way of life—lies the fact that in certain respects our 
social institutions are not, under the altered conditions of modern 
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life, functioning as they had been expected to function. To 
a single example, in so far as political and economic institution 
harbor the idea of unrestricted national sovereignty, they are 
clearly incompatible with human security in an interdependent — 
world armed with the highly destructive weapons created by 
modern science and technology. The crisis can be expected to 
continue until institutional structure is again able to function 
satisfactorily. { 
In a very real sense the basic difficulty is to be found in the p 
tial disintegration of social consensus under the impact of c 
ing conditions and institutional malfunctioning. But it is preci 
at the point of institutional arrangements that intellectual 
moral confusion and disunity come to a focus; and it is in the ¢ 
text of institutional reconstruction that social consensus must Dé 
rebuilt if it is to be anything more than a spurious verbal agree- 
ment, which will promptly disintegrate at the first contact 
reality. Furthermore, any society requires and, at the same time, 
builds a particular type of personal structure. Intellectual, moral, 
and institutional reconstruction, therefore, inevitably involves the 
reconstruction of the character of persons. 3 
If reconstruction is to proceed by mutual consent, these three 
aspects of reconstruction cannot be conducted separately. Attempts: 
to remake personal character in isolation from institutional re- 
construction have always failed because they have not taken into” 
account the fact that institutional arrangements mold and shape 
human personality. On the other hand it is possible, under certain 
conditions, to alter social institutions prior to a wholesale reshap- 
ing of personality. Where this is done deliberately and on a large 
scale, it necessarily entails an iron dictatorship established and — 
maintained by a relatively small and compact minority. In a less 
systematic and deliberate but nevertheless very real way institu: — 
tions (particularily in a highly dynamic society) are often changed — 
by the sheer pressure of events, prior to any thoroughgoing recon- 
struction of personal structure. Deliberate and democratic social 
reconstruction, however, is an interrelated affair, involving coördi- — 
nate changes in intellectual beliefs, personality structures, and 
social arrangements. 
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Educational Implications of the Loterrelated Nature of Recomtruction 


The fact that democratic reconstruction is an interrelated 
process is replete with educational implications. It means, in 
the first place, that education is not something that gocs on only 
within the four walls of the classroom, Educators must take ac 
count of, and concern themselves with, the educative effects of 
social conditions, institutional structures, and group atmospheres 
as these impinge upon the character and personality of their su- 
dents. Conversely, they must relate the work of the school to the 


must aid their students to comprehend and analyze the major 
forces operating in their society and the major problems which 
confront it; on the other hand, they must assist them to master 
the techniques and acquire the attitudes appropriate to democratic 
participation in the life of society. Hence the educator and the 
public must abandon the notion that the curriculum of the public 
schools can be limited to the traditional purposes and content of 
the academic subjects. They must abandon, too, the idea that the 
school is properly a cloistered academic retreat, separated from, 
and above, the conflict and turmoil of life. 

The fact that deliberate and democratic reconstruction always 
involves codrdinate changes in beliefs, personality structures, and 
social arrangements also means that education is an affair of the 
whole person and not merely of the intellect. Democratic citizen- 
ship and democratic reconstruction require a high degree of in- 
tellectual understanding. They require also a certain kind of moral 
commitment and a certain type of personality structure. Intellec- 


shaping and reshaping personality and character. Really demo- 
cratic character, in fact, cannot be built at all apart from intelli- 
gent criticism and understanding, since there is a significant ele- 
ment of self-direction and control in every truly democratic person. 

The data of the psychological and social sciences clearly indicate, 
however, that character and personality are, first of all, the prod- 
ucts of group atmospheres and behaviors and of the ways in which 
the physical and psychological needs of the individual are met or 
thwarted. Charged with the development of democratic persons, 
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the school must give extensive attention to the quality of its func- 
tioning as a social group and to the extent to which, as well as the 
methods by which, personal and group needs are satisfied. For 
identical reasons, it must concern itself with the factors of family, 
neighborhood, community, and institutional life. In short, nothing 
that is germane to the life of its students or to the society of which 
they are members is foreign to the work of the school. 

Finally, the codrdinate character of the changes involved in 
democratic reconstruction means that such reconstruction cannot 
be fostered by the public school in isolation from the rest of so- 
ciety. There can be no question of the school’s inability to remake, 
purely on its own initiative and by its own unaided efforts, the pre- 
vailing pattern of beliefs, institutions, and personality structures 
of any society. No society will be indifferent—nor can any society 
afford to be indifferent—about the quality or the tendency of its 
educational system. No school system will be granted complete au- 
tonomy with respect to its major purposes or policies. Moreover, 
even if this were not the case, no school system either would or 
could remold a society single-handed. Teachers, for the most part, 
are members of the society in which they teach; and, like other 
men, they cannot escape its molding influence. Where, therefore, 
a society is united and certain about its major premises, teachers 
would share the common faith as a matter of course. In any case, 
the school, powerful as it is, is so small a part of the total educative 
influences of society that its teachings would be relatively im- 
potent against the united impact of all the rest. 


The Educator as a Statesman 


These arguments have frequently been advanced, by radical as 
well as by conservative educators, to demonstrate the absurdity of 
the reconstructionist’s position. The arguments are sound, but they 
are also irrelevant. They assume both a condition that does not 
exist and a proposal that has not been advanced. The reconstruc- 
tionist is not suggesting that the school, on its own authority and 
by its own unaided effort, attempt to build a new social order. Nor 
is modern society a complete unit with respect to either its moral 
and intellectual postulates or its institutional arrangements. If it 
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were, reconstruction would not be necessary or possible, but 
neither would it be an issue. The fact is that the modern world is 
in a period of profound crisis and transition, in which it is com- 
pelled by the march of events to engage in a major task of recon- 
struction. The American people, in common with the rest of the 
world, are not wholly agreed upon the direction that reconstruc- 
tion should take. There are those, indeed, who are not yet fully 
convinced that basic reconstruction is necessary. All are aware, 
however, that the times are seriously out of joint, and many are 
frankly confused and disturbed. 

In this situation the reconstructionist is not embarking on a 
dubious conspiracy to seize control of the public school. He is 
making a proposal to the American people. His proposal, more- 
over, is not that the public school should undertake to build a 
wholly new moral and intellectual order through crass indoctrina- 
tion. It is, first, that the school endeavor, along with other agencies, 
to clarify and where necessary to reconstruct, through study and 
mutual agreement, the intellectual and moral order to which 
America, in its greatest moments, already stands committed; sec- 
ond, that the school strive to explore, again in coöperation with 
other agencies and through the democratic processes of study and 
discussion, the implications of this order for the institutional struc- 
ture of our society under the conditions set by modern science and 
technology. Admittedly, this is a vigorous and far-reaching pro- 
posal, but the depth and gravity of the situation preclude puny 
and superficial measures. In the long run there is no more danger- 
ous disability than the incapacity to project remedies commensu- 
rate with the diagnosis of the problem. 

The proposal submitted by the reconstructionist, however bold 
it may be, is neither impossible nor undemocratic. On the con- 
trary, it is conceived in the spirit of the democratic belief in 
progress and of the democratic faith in education as a means of 
progress. As such it will, if educators but make clear its meaning, 
receive enthusiastic support from substantial elements in Ameri- 
can society; and even those who oppose it will frequently do so 
with uneasy minds and divided souls. For the American people, 
while they have often denied and flouted their faith on particular 
occasions, are nevertheless sincerely committed to the thesis that 
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study and discussion rather than violence and coercion are the 
basic techniques by which social conflicts should be resolved. 

Obviously, in making this proposal the educator must carry at 
least a substantial majority of his community with him. Obvi- 
ously, too, he must abandon the cloister for the burdens and 
responsibilities of educational statesmanship; and he must broaden 
his concept of education to include adult education in all of its 
forms, Like other statesmen, he must learn to analyze the trends 
and forces operating in his community and to ally himself with 
those groups that are seeking to broaden and extend the demo- 
cratic foundations of society. The challenge is not without its dif 
ficulties and its risks. However, perfect safety and security are im- 
possible in the midst of a profound social crisis, and it is at least 
possible that at the present time the dangers of inaction may far 
exceed the risks of action. To reject the reconstructionist’s proposal 
on the ground that it entails responsibility and risk is to reject any 
democratic or creative leadership whatever for education in an age 
of social transformation. It is probably tantamount to a rejection 
of the only means by which men may reasonably hope to reéstablish 
in these times an uncoerced community of persuasion. Democratic 
reconstruction is the business of education —or, rather, it is the edu- 
cative process itself. Whatever else educators may do, they cannot 
afford to abdicate nor to let the battle for democratic reconstruc 
tion go by default. 
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Following up This Chapter 


1. What conception of the fundamental social purposes of educa- 
tion do you think was held by the faculty of the high school from 
which you graduated? Did the program of the school tend to actualize 
these purposes? If you believe that your high school faculty had no 
clear notion of the social purposes of education, can you figure out 
what social goals the program of the school actually served? Apply 
these questions to your elementary school. 

2. Remind your friends and neighbors that any educational pro- 
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gram will in the long run make a significant difference in the char- 
acter of our society. Then ask them what they think the social 
purposes of the public school should be. If their answers are stated in 
very vague or general terms, try to find out what it is that they really 
mean. Compare the answers you get with the positions outlined in this 
chapter. Has any significant point of view been overlooked? If so, add 
it to your list of positions requiring study and examination. 

3. With the aid of a small group of your classmates, try to visualize 
the kind of society—within the bounds of the possible—in which you 
would like to live. Then try to discover the kind of educational pro- 
gram that would result from the general acceptance of each of the 
different conceptions of the social purposes of education which you 
have identified. Finally, taking into account the actual learning 
products you think these various educational programs would induce 
in students, try to decide which of them is most likely to produce or 
preserve the kind of society you desire. 

4. What do you think the school should do in a situation where 
different groups of people hold different views about the fundamental 
social purposes it should serve? 

5. In not more than four sentences for each, state (1) the heart of 
each of the four positions examined in this chapter, (2) the position 
to which you yourself incline, including your most basic reason for 
tentatively accepting it, and (3) the central educational meaning of the 
position you have accepted. 


Suggested Reading 


1. Good general discussions of the issues explored in this chapter 
are available in R. Freeman Butts’ The College Charts Its Course, 
pages 269-308, 330-357, 379-416; John S. Brubacher, Modern Philo- 
sophies of Education, pages 140-244, 309-323; John S. Brubacher, 4 
History of the Problems of Education, pages 1-51, 612-642; Paul 
H. Sheats, Education and the Quest for a Middle Way; and Theo- 
dore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy. Hollis L. Cas- 
well and Doak S. Campell, Readings in Curriculum Development 
(pages 1-101) and Readings in the Foundations of Education, by the 
Staff of Division I, Teachers College, Columbia University, (Vol. I, 
pages 899-986) offer a rich collection of fairly extensive selections, 
bearing on questions of the social function of education, culled from 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE PERSISTENT and decisive questions that inevitably confront the 
curriculum maker, wherever he ventures to probe beneath the 
surface of his task, will be found, in the last analysis, to cluster 
around two great problems—that of authority and purpose in 
education and that of the nature and character of the learning 
process. At a less ultimate level, however, there is another cluster 
of issues that cannot be ignored—those focusing on the basic 
criteria utilized in the selection of curriculum content. In some 
instances the proposed criteria are obvious deductions from more 
fundamental positions respecting the ends of education and the 
nature of the educative process; in other cases the connections are 
neither as clear nor as direct. Hence, if only because the selection 
of content lies at the very heart of the curriculum worker's assign- 
ment, it seems wise to make a separate and distinct analysis of the 
major criteria that have been employed for this purpose. 


1. The Disciplinary Subjects 


Remote as it may now seem from the practice of American high 
schools and colleges, Greek, Latin, and mathematics were, within 
the memory of men now living, almost universally regarded as the 
essential core of the curriculum of secondary education.* In our 


1John S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of Education, pp. 256-258; R- 
Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of Education, pp. 460—462, 
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own time Hutchins has substituted grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
for Greek and Latin. While Hutchins’ proposal would alter the 
subject matter of the traditional curriculum-—in the direction, in- 
cidentally, of a return to the classical trivium—the purpose and 
method of education as he conceives it would remain substantially 
the same as they were in the days of our grandfathers: the disci- 
pline of the intellectual virtues through formal and rigorous exer- 
cise upon difficult and exacting intellectual material. 

It would be possible to find, in this conception of the curricu- 
lum, a primary emphasis upon the mastery of certain intellectual 
skills—an interpretation that, in the case of Hutchins, may be 
fundamentally correct. So interpreted, this theory has the substan- 
tial merit of recognizing, as other conceptions of the curriculum 
frequently do not, the crucial importance of intellectual skills in 
education. But it is subject to two major criticisms: first, it has 
erected a necessary end of education into a sufficient end of educa- 
tion: second, it has identified intellectual skills solely with the 
skills appropriate to deductive reasoning. The disciplinary theory 
has not only unduly narrowed the scope of education but has also 
restricted thought exclusively to the processes of deduction. 


Inadequate Notion of Mind 


Behind the disciplinary conception of education—in the case of 
most of its adherents, and probably in that of Hutchins himself— 


lies a theory of mind and of learning. For want of a better term, 
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this theory may be called “faculty psychology.” The heart of 
theory may be stated in five basic propositions: (1) that man, 
like the lower animals, is endowed at birth with an immat 
substance, properly called mind or soul, which is the source of his 
unique mental and spiritual powers; (2) that this substance oper 
ates through distinct and unitary faculties or powers, such as rea 
son, will, memory, and observation, which constitute the 
forms of mental activity; (3) that, although these powers are p 
ent at birth, they can be developed, improved, and disciplined bj 
exercise; (4) that certain subjects—Greek, Latin, and mathematic 
or, in the Hutchins’ version, grammar, rhetoric, logic, and mathe 
matics—are peculiarly fitted, because of the nature of their con 
tent, to provide the material for such exercise; (5) that, since each 
of these faculties is a unitary power, it can, when properly 
plined, be utilized with equal facility on any appropriate mate 
(For example, having developed and disciplined the reason upon 
such material as grammar, logic, and mathematics, the mature stu- 
dent is equipped to reason cogently in any field of endeavor 
quiring reason as soon as he has mastered the facts relevant to 
field.) ; 

Most adherents of this theory would add to the discipline of 
faculties the formation of taste and character, and the mastery 
eternal truth, through intensive study of literary classics. 
group espousing these two criteria—frequently entitled American 
Humanists—argue that these criteria represent the most that th 
school can possibly achieve in the field of general education. 
Knowledge has now developed to such a degree that no man 
hope to become a universal scholar, still less to perfect himself in 
all the multifarious techniques, skills, and facts demanded in a 
complex civilization. Consequently, the attempt to define educa- 
tion in terms of the information and skills required in practical 
affairs, or in terms of the subject matter of the research disciplini / 
almost inevitably leads either to a smattering of knowledge in 
many fields or to a narrow and dehumanizing specialization in 4 
particular area. ‘ 

The educational theory presented by the formal disciplinist un- 


2 See Frederick Eby and Charles F. Arrowood, Development of Modern Educa- — 
tion, pp. 414-424; Butts, A Cultural History of Education, pp. 460-462; Brubacher, — 
A History of the Problems of Education, pp. 135-140. See also Hutchins, The 
Higher Learning in America, pp. 58-87. 
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questionably affords a systematic and coherent program of educa- 
tion. Yet, even with the inclusion of an added objective —study of 
the “great books” —it is a narrow program. For it includes within 
its ambit only the deductive and the literary, the intellectual, and 
the general. No place is provided for individual and personal 
objectives of education, for the non-intellectual aspects of educa- 
tion, or for the inductive, the scientific, and the practical modes of 
thought. Moreover, as the previous chapters have indicated, the 
program embodies within itself a theory of the nature ot truth, 
and of the method by which truth is discovered and verified, that is 
contrary to the spirit and method of modern science. 


False Conception of the Learning Process 


Quite apart from these considerations, the disciplinary criterion 
of curriculum content rests upon a conception of the learning 
process that is no longer tenable in the light of modern psychologi- 
cal knowledge. Careful and extensive experimentation in transfer 
of training provides conclusive evidence that the complete and 
unitary transfer of training within the limits of a particular mental 
faculty, assumed by the disciplinary theory, is a pure illusion. For- 
mal exercises designed to discipline the reason, the memory, or the 
observational power have produced, at best, only small and irregu- 
lar gains when these functions were tested upon different kinds of 
material requiring their use. Frequently the results show either 
no gain at all or a decrease in ability Moreover, the study of par- 
ticular school subjects, often quite effective in increasing compe- 
tence in their respective areas, apparently has but little effect upon 
“general reasoning power.” * 


3 For representative examples of this research, see T. H. Briggs, “Formal English 
Grammar as a Discipline,” Teachers College Record, September, 1913, Vol. 14, No. 4; 
L. W. Kline “Some Experimental Evidence in Regard to Formal Discipline, * Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1914, Vol. 5, pp- 959-266; E. L. Thorndike and R. S. 
Woodworth, “The Influence of Improvement in One Mental Function upon the Ef- 
ficiency of other Functions,” Psychological Review, 1901, Vol. 8, pp. 247-261, 384- 
395, 553-564; W. G. Sleight, “Memory and Formal Training,” British Journal of 
Psychology, 1911, Vol. 4, pp. 386-457. Excellent critical summaries of the experiments 
on transfer of training can be found in C. M. Norem, “Transfer of Training Experi- 
ments Revalued,” University of Iowa Studies in Education, 1933, Vol. VIII, No. 6, 
pp. 3-35; and P. Sandiford, “Transfer of Training,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research (First Edition), pp- 1306-1313. ee 

+E, L. Thorndike, “Mental Discipline in High School Studies,’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1924, Vol. 15, pP- 1-22, 83-98. 
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There is very little support in these conclusions, which have 
been substantially confirmed by a host of similar investigations, 
either for the claim that Latin and mathematics possess a peculiar 
and extraordinary disciplinary virtue or for the thesis that formal 
exercises in any school subject contribute very much to the devel- 
opment of what have been called the “general powers of the 
mind.” * 

It is true that, to a considerable degree, the relative failure of 
the various subjects to enhance the student’s capacity to reason in 
other fields is due primarily to the way these subjects are usually 
taught. Systematic abstraction and generalization of the principles, 
logical processes, and intellectual skills implicit in any really com- 
petent study of many of these subjects would undoubtedly increase 
both the scope and the amount of transfer to other situations and 
areas where these principles, procedures, or skills are applicable.* 
Unquestionably, also, this procedure involves a highly significant 
form of mental discipline. But it is not the kind of mental disci- 
pline invoked by the theory that unitary faculties of the mind can 
be sharpened and strengthened by formal exercise upon the ma- 
terial provided by certain hallowed subjects. It is, on the contrary, 
a discipline based upon the recognition that—where the material 
and logical principles, skills, and procedures required in the study 
of one problem or subject have an application extending beyond 
the problem or subject in question—the student can, by proper 
teaching, be given some degree of insight into the circumstances 
and conditions in which these principles, procedures, and skills 
possess a wider validity. 

Although the tenets of faculty psychology have proved to be 
untenable in the light of modern psychological knowledge, there 
is no reason to conclude that principles and procedures learned in 
one situation will never be used in other situations. Recent psycho- 
logical investigations have revealed that transfer depends, not 
upon the existence of abstract and unitary powers in the mind but 
(1) upon the applicability to two or more situations of similar prin- 
ciples, procedures, and skills and (2) upon teaching procedures that 


5C, R. Griffith, An Introduction to Educational Psychology, pp. 481-484. 

6 P, T. Orata, The Theory of Identical Elements. See also C. H, Judd, Educational 
Psychology, pp. 509-514, and M. C. Barlow, “Transfer of Training in Reasoning,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1937, Vol. 28, pp. 122-128. 
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develop in the students both a conscious understanding of these 
principles, skills, and procedures, and an insight into the kinds of 
situations in which they are likely to be useful.’ 


2. The “Great Books” Criterion 


The disciplinary subjects constitute only one aspect of the human- 
ist's program of secondary education, To the humanist, it is fully 
as important that the education of the young should include an 
intensive study of the great classics of Western literature, which 
embody, in their purest form, the fundamental and eternal truths 
valid in all times and places. In its most significant and logical 
form this conception of education rests upon three basic proposi- 
tions: first, that there exists a body of eternal and absolute truth, 
valid under all circumstances and conditions; second, that the 
mastery of these truths constitutes the core of any educational pro- 
gram, in any time or place, since they define not only the great 
and permanent principles of right and justice but also the major 
premises in terms of which all empirical, and hence changing, 
human knowledge must be understood; third, that these truths 
can best be taught through the study and analysis of the great 
literary classics, which represent the learning and wisdom of the 
Western World.® 

In this form the “great books” criterion needs little discussion 
since its basic premises have already been considered. The first of 
these propositions obyiously embodies a conception of truth, and 
of the means by which it is discovered and verified, which has 
been examined at some length in the preceding discussion of the 
sources of educational and intellectual authority. With the rejec- 
tion of the first proposition, the second and third cannot be main- 
tained. 


7See P, T. Orata, op. cit., for an excellent discussion of the theoretical bases of 
transfer. A convenient summary of the pertinent facts can be found in Robert S. 
Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, PP. 167-207. 

8 See Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, pp- 59-119; John T. Foudy, 
The Educational Principles of American Humanism, pp. 10-34; Butts, 4 Cultural 
History of Education, p. 599-601; Butts, The College Charts Its Course, pp. 269- 
274, 288-360. 
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The “Great Books” as the Repository of Human Wisdom 


It is possible, however, to hold that the study of the really great 
classics of Western thought properly constitutes the core of general 
education without espousing the theory of an absolute and eternal 
truth revealed and verified by man’s intuitive and deductive rea- 
son. It is possible, in short, to argue simply that these books are 
classics precisely because they represent the noblest and best 
thought so far attained in our civilization, and hence that any 
really complete and significant education must include a mastery 
of them. 

Several objections can be urged against this position. It must 
be observed, however, that one of the most common —the conten- 
tion that the classics are too difficult for the average student—is by 
no means decisive. The humanist might, like Irving Babbitt, insist 
that only a chosen few can really understand the great books. Or 
he might, with Hutchins, proclaim that, where they are properly 
taught, the classics can be mastered by the vast majority of the 
students in our public schools. In any case he could argue, cor- 
rectly, that the unwillingness or inability of lazy or intellectually 
inferior youth to comprehend the classics, however regrettable it 
may be, is no reason to assert that education is something that it is 
not or to deprive the able and industrious student of the oppor 
tunity to secure it. The argument from the standpoint of difficulty 
is relevant and sound only if it can be shown that there are two 
or more routes—the classics and one or more ways that are easier— 
to the values inherent in a good educational program. 

The pertinent question, therefore, is whether the study of the 
classics represents the only way or the best way to those values. ‘The 
answer to this question will depend to a considerable degree upon 
the values it is believed education should inculcate and develop. 
For, quite apart from their theory of truth, most humanists are 
convinced that the spirit of the Western literary tradition is itself 
the most precious of all education values. This is, in part, a con- 
tinuation of the ancient ideal of the cultivated and urbane gentle- 
man equally at home in the salon, the study, or the councils of 
government. As such it is an undemocratic and aristocratic ideal, 
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which regards education as the prerogative and mark of birth, 
wealth, and talents. But it is more than that. There is also a pro- 
found conviction that mind, character, and taste are best devel- 
oped through intimate and sustained contact with the great lit- 
erary products of the past. 

Granted that reliable knowledge about material facts can be 
secured only through scientific investigation, the humanist argues 
that a true understanding of human values and of the basic prin- 
ciples of right conduct can be acquired only by a rigorous literary 
discipline. To a considerable degree this is simply a belief that 
correct thinking in these important matters is a product of the 
absorption into the personality of the values and principles em- 
bedded in the classics—a point which will shortly come in for 
further discussion. In addition, there is the feeling, not always 
overtly stated but clearly implied, that human thought, except in 
the physical sciences, is primarily a literary discipline. The inti- 
mate relationship between thought and language is beyond dis- 
pute; and it is a fact that clear and precise expression in written 
form is always a mark of clear thinking. It is also a fact, all too 
frequently neglected in American schools, that rigorous analysis 
of written arguments is an essential aspect of good intellectual 
training. 


Thinking Involves More than a Linguistic Discipline 


Nevertheless, thought is more than a linguistic exercise. For the 
art of thought is not that of literary expression or of literary vision. 
Rather, the art of thought is the application of logic and fact to 
hypotheses derived from the logical implications of systematic the- 
ory or from a careful analysis of concrete cases. Consequently, prac- 
tice in the production and analysis of written documents, however 
important it may be in the development of critical thought, is 
hardly the whole or even the major part of a program of instruc- 
tion designed to discipline the student in the habits and methods 
of good thinking. 

Intellectual analysis, moreover, is not identical with literary 
analysis. In fact, these two types of analyses share in common 
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simply an emphasis upon a clear understanding of an author's 
meaning. Even in this instance it should be borne in mind that 
there is frequently a sharp difference between intellectual and 
literary meaning; indeed, some literary products of high quality 
have little or no intellectual meaning. For intellectual meaning is 
concerned with the logical relations and probable consequences of 
propositions and hypotheses, whereas literary meaning is often, if 
not usually, concerned primarily with the symbolic expression, 
contemplation, and celebration of emotions and attitudes. Intel- 
lectual analysis may, and in certain instances must, deal with atti- 
tudes and values. But it deals with them in a distinctive mood, that 
of critical examination and evaluation. Hence, intellectual analysis 
never deals with attitudes and values in their pure form but as 
intellectual propositions entailing logical relationships and factual 
consequences. Literary analysis, on the other hand, is not limited 
to this mood. All this discussion may mean that art and litera- 
ture form an essential part of a well rounded educational pro- 
gram. Who, indeed, has ever denied it? But the discussion also 
means that there are valid differences between intellectual and lit- 
erary education. 

Finally, it must be noted that the criteria of sound thought and 
of good literature are by no means identical. The literary merits 
of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, for example, are quite independent of 
the scientific accuracy of the historical and psychological proposi- 
tions embedded in it. Moreover, the standards of judgment are 
different. The literary form in which error is expressed may be— 
as it repeatedly has been—as clear, as beautiful, and as moving as 
that in which truth is clothed. Nor is literary genius any assurance 
that the ideas advanced by those who possess it, even in a superla- 
tive degree, are valid. For truth is not simply vision; it is vision 
warranted and tested by logic and fact. As to the cultivation of in- 
sight, we have it on the authority of Aristotle, fully confirmed by 
the subsequent experience of Galileo, that insight is the product 
of long and patient examination of the facts in a particular area. If 
the argument of the last few paragraphs is sound, then there would 
appear to be no solid ground for the contention that a curriculum 
composed of literary classics offers, in any unique sense, a superior 
discipline in the habits and methods of thought. 
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“Great Books” Will Not Build Democratic Character 


There remains the contention that the study of the classics is the 
supreme vehicle for the cultivation of character and taste. Ob- 
viously, this thesis assumes that personality structure is, first of all, 
a product of literary study —an assumption that is, to say the least, 
open to serious question. Even granting that intellectual and lit- 
erary study mold character and taste, as they certainly do in some 
degree, there is still the question as to what kind of personality 
would be built by an educational regimen consisting primarily of 
the philosophical and literary classics of the past. And here the 
facts are clear. For, despite notable exceptions, the spirit of the 
classics is overwhelmingly the spirit of aristocracy; the values they 
“embody and the virtues they inculcate are the values and the vir- 
tues of a secure and cultivated ruling class. In its literary form, 
although by no means always in its concrete historical manifesta- 
tions, this spirit was undoubtedly that of a humane and enlight- 
ened aristocracy; and it was unquestionably the expression of great 
and noble ideals. But whatever the balance of its virtues (and into 
the scale must be thrown the squalor, ignorance, and misery that 
the common man endured for centuries) and whatever the values 
that may be lost with its passing, the fact remains that the social 
order out of which it grew, and whose standards it so brilliantly 
and beautifully formulated, has passed from the stage of history. 

For a humane and cultivated aristocracy can exist only when its 
prestige and authority are grounded in common consent; and no- 
where in the Western World today are the masses of men prepared 
to yield that consent. The time has come when the only viable 
form of aristocracy is`that of a fascist elite, able and prepared to 
maintain its position by force and suppression. Consequently, the 
world today has no place for an education designed to build hu- 
mane and cultivated aristocrats. What is now needed is an educa- 
tional program that will produce democratic character. Many of 
the virtues and values embedded in the “great books,” once they 
are stripped of their aristocratic connotations, will undoubtedly 
find a significant place in that character. But the tradition in which 
the education of the future must be grounded is the democratic 
tradition. While the democratic tradition has now and again found 
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its way into the “great books” as defined by the humanists, these 
books are not, as a unified literary tradition, adapted to the de- 
velopment of democratic character. Hence, from the standpoint of 
personality formation, the basic objection to the thesis that the 
classics should provide the core of the curriculum of general edu- 
cation is not that they are too difficult, but that they do not offer 
a useful vehicle for the development of democratic personalities. 


“Great Books” a Poor Gateway to Study of the Present 


It is possible to argue that the “great books” should be utilized 
for another purpose, There is a sense in which they are, in sober 
reality, the great books; for whatever else they may be they are 
certainly the outstanding landmarks in the development of West- 
ern thought and culture. Is not their study, therefore, the best, if 
not indeed the only, means by which the student can really under- 
stand the conflicts and problems of his own time? The heart of the 
issue raised by this question is one of focus and emphasis. There is 
no doubt that the major problems of our time have historical 
roots, which must be understood. before the problems themselves 
can be fully comprehended. There is considerable doubt, however, 
that a prolonged study of the literary classics of the past offers the 
best introduction to an analysis of the problems of the present- 
and still more doubt that it is a competent substitute for such 
analysis. 

In the first place, the present is a product, not of these classics 
but of the life out of which they sprang. Therefore, their use as the 
gateway to the present assumes, first, that the great books ade- 
quately reflect the major historical forces that shaped the life of 
the period in which they were written, and, second, that they will 
be taught in a manner designed primarily to identify and empha- 
size these forces. The second of these assumptions is by no means 
always valid, and the truth of the first, to speak bluntly, has not 
been completely established. Granted that the classics are the work 
of genius and that a genius, by definition, is a man who sees more 
deeply into the problems and spirit of his times than other men. 
Granted, further, that the list of classics is composed, not simply 
of the works of genius but of the outstanding works of those 
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geniuses whose writings, in the judgment of salsequent genera- 
tions, have had the greatest impact on the development of Western 
— eulture and thought. Nevertheless, they were written by men who 
were the product, not only of a particular age but alo of a par 
ticular class: and by men, moreover, who did not have the benefit 
of subsequent thought and experience. 
Plato and Aristotle were the representatives, not of all Greece 
a but of the aristocratic party in Athens; St. Thomas, of Medieval 
‘wholasticism as it faced the task of reconciling Aristotle and St. 
Augustine; John Locke, of the insurgent middle class as it sought 
to overthrow the aristocracy of nobles and prelates. All these men, 
like their counterparts in other periods, undoubtedly tramcend in 


me measure the limitations of class and time. But they did not 
holly escape them; far from being purely universal geniuses they 
dic not even encompass the whole of the age in which they lived. 
or is this defect adequately corrected by the total balance of the 


Certainly the list of “great books,” as presented, overempha- 
‘sizes the ancient and the medieval as against the modern in the 
_ weighing of moral and intellectual significance; the aristocratic as 
against the democratic in tone and in economic and social, if not 
_ in political, theory; the intellectual and the literary as against the 
‘economic and the social in the interpretation of human thought 
and action: the idealistic as against the realistic and the pragmatic 

in philosophical and ethical thought; the logical and the a priori 
as against the experimental and the empirical in methodological 
discussion and procedure; and the static as against the dynamic, 
_ both in the delineation of human nature and in the analysis of 
= These biases, moreover, are as inherent in the criterion em- 
ployed as they are in the predilections of those who selected the 
lists. Many of the significant forces that have shaped the contours 
"of the modern world have not found expression in the literary 
landmarks of the past. They must be discovered, if they exist at all 
in literary form, in the forgotten manuscripts of the dispossessed 
or the half-articulate protests of the submerged. More often they 
_ must be carefully reconstructed, piece by piece, from the dusty 
and sober records of government, counting house, shop, and farm. 
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If the present is to be understood through the past, therefore, a 
strong case can be made for the proposition that the works of mod- 
ern historical scholars offer a better and more inclusive instrument 
than the “great books.” 

Finally, in so far as the purpose of study is an understanding of 
the problems and issues of the present day, there is a question of 
methodology as well as of content. Two considerations are impor- 
tant here. Pedagogically, the study of the present by means of the 
classics represents, in an extreme form, an abstract and bookish 
procedure of doubtful validity for the great majority of students. 
It is at this point, of course, that the full weight of the argument 
of difficulty considered above becomes pertinent and significant. 
For the approach to the present through the great books of the 
past places a heavy and unnecessary premium on a type of intelli- 
gence and interest possessed, in a high degree, only by a tiny minor- 
ity of students. It may be granted that this minority will, for the 
most part, provide the scholars of tomorrow. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the insistence that basic issues and problems must be 
studied exclusively, or even primarily, by a prolonged preoccupa- 
tion with the literary products of the past, means that millions will 
be denied this essential component of an adequate general educa- 
tion. Nor can it be said that they would be denied in any case. For 
it is a fact that many who lack the highly specialized interest and 
ability required to master the literary tradition can, by a more 
concrete and direct approach, achieve a general understanding of 
the problems and issues that affect their daily lives. 

Moreover, there is ample reason to question the thesis that, even 
for those students endowed with a higher order of abstract verbal 
intelligence, a study of the literary products of the past offers, from 
a methodological standpoint, the best approach to the comprehen- 
sion and examination of the crucial problems and issues of the 
present. Each age sees the past through its own glasses; here, in 
fact, is the primary meaning of the familiar statement that the 
historical record is rewritten in each generation. This is particu- 
larly true when, as the case is now, man is passing through one of 
the great transition periods of history. The reason behind this 
phenomenon is that only a particular type of scholar is interested 
in the past for its own sake; the concern of most men is with the 
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past as it bears on the present. This means, of course, that func- 
tional history is always selective in terms of the interests and prob- 
lems of a particular period. The classics of literary tradition, how- 
ever, were not written from the standpoint of the concerns and 
issues of today but of other days and generations. 

A measure of truth may be granted to the contention that the 
“great books” are classics precisely because they deal with per- 
sistent problems of permanent interest to mankind. But if this is 
true at all, it is true only in a very general sense. In detail—and 
generalizations are of a very abstract order indeed without a con- 
siderable degree of detail—these problems, as they appear in the 
classics, were worked out under different circumstances and condi- 
tions by men who cherished not only different conceptions of man 
and of society but also different aspirations and fears. Conse- 
quently, with respect to the element of universality in the classics 
—an clement not nearly so pervasive as it is sometimes assumed to 
be—the student is confronted with a diversity, within identity, 
which can be very suggestive to the mature and discriminating 
mind but which is extremely misleading both to the immature 
mind and to the mind that is so impressed by identity that it is 
unable to grasp the crucial significance of diversity. 


Study of Tradition Not a Substitute for Study of Current Problems 


All of this does not mean that the intellectual tradition of the 
Western World has no relevance to the problems of modern man. 
But it does mean that a study of the tradition cannot be substi- 
tuted for a'study of those problems in their concrete reality. In- 
deed, it is within the context of such a study that the intellectual 
tradition, and history itself, find their real import and function. As 
far as the tradition is concerned, that office is one of a vast and 
rich storehouse of intellectual and moral resources, to which men 
can turn for inspiration and suggestion as they grapple with basic 
problems. 

It is significant that this is precisely the method utilized, on the 
intellectual side at least, by the authors of the classics. Plato, Aris- 
totle, St. Thomas, Locke, and Darwin, for example, were neither 
the curators nor the preceptors of ancient doctrines. On the con- 
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trary, they were creative thinkers seeking satisfactory solutions for 
pressing problems and conflicts of their day and generation. As 
such they did not ignore the tradition, but neither did they mirror 
it. For in every case the essential task of these thinkers has been 
to reconstruct the tradition in the light of the problems, the con- 
flicts, and the conditions with which they, and the society of their 
time, were confronted. In this very fact lie both their primary sig- 
nificance in the history of human thought and their greatest con- 
tribution to the solution of one of the basic educational problems 
of the current world. 

The induction of the young into the culture of their society is, 
in every age, the fundamental office of education. In a democratic 
system, this office requires the instruction of youth in the problems 
and the conflicts, as well as in the common beliefs and patterns of 
conduct, of their society. And in our time, as in the time of Plato 
and Aristotle, the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the time of 
John Locke, the reconstitution of the common sense of mankind 
defines one of the central moral and intellectual problems—and, 
hence, a central educational problem. The restoration of order 
and clarity, in education no less than in society, requires some 
thing more than recapitulation. It requires, to be sure, a knowl- 
edge of the tradition, but of the tradition in relationship to the 
problems, the conflicts, and the conditions of the modern world— 
a knowledge that cannot be secured from a curriculum composed 
in major part of a study of the classics. At an appropriate level of 
intellectual maturity and capacity, a meticulous examination of 
great books, ancient or modern, that bear in a significant way on 
an important current issue, may indeed illuminate thé path of re- 
construction. But it does not constitute that path. 


The Importance of Tradition, History, and Theory 


Accordingly, a curriculum based solely, or even primarily, On 
the classics is inadequate, whether it is viewed from the standpoint 
of the development of intellectual capacity, of the molding of char- 
acter and taste, or of the induction of the young into the spirit and 
the problems of their society. In adopting this conclusion, how- 
ever, it is essential to guard against the narrow immediacy that is 
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today the hallmark of a shallow but popular cult, that of the 
“practical man.” For, whether the cult finds its expression in the 
disregard of history or in the scorn of theory, it is the herald of a 
superficial and inadequate educational system. The institutions, 
the beliefs, the conflicts, and the problems of the present have 
their roots in the relevant past, and their import cannot be fully 
grasped apart from an examination of these roots. The fact that 
history can be a mere series of more or less interesting anecdotes 
strung on a chronological string, or a pedantic preoccupation with 
concerns of the past, must not be allowed to obscure the equally 
obvious fact that it is, when properly utilized, an indispensable 
tool in the analysis and comprehension of the present. 

It is even more important to understand the crucial role of 
theory and of theoretical analysis in the educational program. All 
practice is, consciously or unconsciously, based on theory. Blind 
and unintelligent practice, therefore, is in every age the price of 
ignorance or neglect in the realm of theory. Ina period compelled, 
by the inexorable march of rapid and profound technological 
change, to reconstitute both its institutional structure and its pat- 
tern of common sense, the neglect of theory is but the prelude to 
disaster, Moreover, it is the death of morality. For it is the essence 
of such periods that traditional morality, however valid its basic 
premises may be, is no longer adequate in many of its details. 
Whatever else morality may be, it is the working out in practice 
of a theory of human relationships. 

Apart from the metaphysical and epistemological questions 
raised by the humanist’s position, the issues posed by the “great 
books” criterion are, as stated above, issues of focus, of proportion, 
and of educational method. On all these counts the “great books” 
criterion has been found to be inadequate. These books cannot, 
therefore, constitute the curriculum; but they are a part of the 
vast cultural resources upon which the school can draw. They are, 
almost without exception, distinguished literary products; in many 
instances they are, as historical documents, parts of the relevant 
past; and in certain instances they furnish classical statements of 
significant theoretical positions, which are directly pertinent to 
issues with which the school must deal. Whether, and at what 
point, they are utilized for these purposes is primarily a pedagog- 
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ical matter—a matter of pertinency, of relative adequacy and 
availability, and of intellectual maturity and capacity. Judged by 
these standards, it is probably fair to say that they are, in general, 
useful only with relatively advanced students. 

However, the important point in the context of the present 
discussion is that students, within the limits of their capacity, 
maturity, and interest, do need to read good literature; they do 
need to explore the relevant past in connection with their study of 
the present; and they do need to analyze, as rigorously as pos- 
sible, vigorous and able statements of the various theoretical posi- 
tions pertinent to the issues and problems which they are studying. 


3. Child Interest and Need as the Criterion 
of Content 


A third position finds the criterion of curriculum content in the 
needs and interests of the child. Learning, from this point of view, 
is a matter of personal growth, which proceeds best (if indeed it 
proceeds at all on any other basis) where the activities of the pupil 
are vitally engaged in the learning process. This involvement can 
occur only as the learning itself is related to the needs and the in- 
terests of the learner. 

The thesis that felt needs and interests of the pupil constitute 
the criterion of curriculum content stems, of course, from the 
child-centered school of educational thought. The fundamental 
strengths and weaknesses of this position have been indicated in 
preceding chapters. It is necessary, at this point, to call attention to 
the fact that every criterion of curriculum content implies some 
conception of educational purpose. The purpose espoused by the 
child-centered school is the maximum development of human pet 
sonality. That objective is wholly sound in a democratic system of 
education. 

The difficulty with felt needs and interests as the measure of 
curriculum content is that this criterion assumes that growth and 
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development are inherently individual affairs; in the child-cen- 
tered position there is a strong tincture of the Froebelian notion 
that growth is an unfolding of latent inner capacities, which define 
their own ends. But, as has been previously noted, the growth of 
human personality is a social affair. It occurs in some social con- 
text, and the standards of desirable development are, in the last 
analysis, social standards. The felt needs and interests of the indi- 
vidual indicate the existing character of the personality, but they 
do not, in and of themselves, indicate desirable directions of 
growth and development. Consequently, since curriculum content 
is a significant aspect of the means of growth, and since ends and 
means are always correlative, felt needs and interests alone cannot 
serve as the criterion of content. 

Nevertheless, they do furnish one of the criteria of content. For 
it is the function of means to mediate between the existing state 
of affairs and the desired future state of affairs. Effective means, 
therefore, are always selected with reference both to the present 
status and to the end in view. Hence, there is a substantial element 
of truth in the child-centered school’s contention that genuine 
learning must always be rooted in the needs and interests of the 
learner. 

Moreover, there is a sense in which the needs and interests of 
the individual afford significant clues for the determination, in the 
concrete, of the ends and purposes of education. A democratic 
system of education, particularly in a divided and confused society, 
dares not ignore the common, but neither can it neglect the per- 
sonal. Men exist in a system of social relationships by virtue of 
which they attain the status of human personalities. Needs and 
interests are shaped by cultural forces, satisfied by social means in 
a given social context, and judged by socially derived standards. 
Yet there is a sense in which they are intensely personal; they are 
the needs and interests of a particular personality. Despite their 
social base they are in some measure unique, especially in a highly 
complex and diverse culture. à ; 

Democratic respect for personality, and the security of society 
alike, demand that the school seriously concern itself with these 
needs and interests in their personal and unique aspect. In so far 
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as these needs and interests represent something more than passing 
whims and fancies, they must be satisfied in some way if healthy 
and integrated personalities are to emerge from the educative proc- 
ess. This does not mean, of course, that the school must tolerate, 
much less foster, anti-social behavior, nor that needs and interests 
must be satisfied in precisely the form in which they appear at any 
given moment. But it does mean that needs and interests cannot 
safely be ignored and that repression alone is never adequate. The 
individual must be shown how to satisfy his needs and interests in 
socially desirable ways. 

Furthermore, a democratic society requires—and by virtue of 
its basic ideals must foster—the unique as well as the common 
in its citizens. The development of the common is the essential 
condition of any ordered society; and an ordered society is an es- 
sential condition of healthy and integrated personalities. This 
aspect of education is fundamental in any society; it is particularly 
crucial in a period of crisis and confusion. A rich and varied cul- 
ture demands the cultivation of unique talents and interests; and, 
to the extent that it is democratic, this cultivation of the unique 
must embrace, within the limits set by original nature, all men 
alike. Indeed, in the last analysis, the democratic faith is not simply 
a belief that each man should and can participate in the common 
decisions and activities of society; it is also a conviction that each 
person can and should contribute something to the total life of 
society that only he is able to contribute. 

Consequently, if the needs and interests of the individual 
learner are not a sufficient criterion of curriculum content, they 
are a necessary criterion. For they define the present status of the 
learner’s personality and hence one of the poles of the educational 
process. Furthermore, they are a factor in the definition of the ends 
and purposes of education in its personal and unique aspect. Fi- 
nally, they are a central factor in the determination of the stand- 
ards by which the quality of education, in the public school and in 
other institutional arrangements of society, must be judged. For 
whatever else the criteria of a good educational and social system 
may involve, they must, in a democratic society, include the fullest 
possible development and satisfaction of the needs and interests of 
human beings. 
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4. Content Defined by the Great Research 


Disciplines 


A fourth measure of curriculum content—by all odds the most per- 
vasive and influential in American educational practice, if not in 
American educational theory —has been found in the great research 
disciplines, such as history, mathematics, and physics, into which 
scientific scholarship in the modern world has been divided. As- 
serting that education is simply the imparting of knowledge and 
that the research disciplines offer the only reservoir of organized 
and verified knowledge, the adherents of this standard insist that 
the problem of what to teach has already been determined. To be 
sure, selection is necessary, since the total body of any science is 
too great for any schoolboy to master. But the principles upon 
which selection must be made are determined by the order of se- 
quence and importance implicit in the logic of the subject itself. 
The task of the curriculum worker, therefore, simply consists of 
the preparation of this material for teaching purposes. Aside from 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, the proper performance of 
his task is primarily a matter of pedagogical method and of grade 
placement; and even in these aspects of curriculum construction 
the inherent logic and order of the subject is at least as decisive as 
the facts of child psychology. 

Many educators, including those who regard revelation and in- 
tuition as authentic ways of knowing, would not accept the thesis 
that the research disciplines are the sole repository of systematic 
and tested knowledge. From the standpoint of the position as- 
sumed in this text, however, there is no reason to quarrel with the 
contention that the research disciplines are the source of all sys- 
tematic and tested knowledge. Nevertheless, the view that the con- 
tent of the research disciplines—or rather a simplified and sum- 
marized version of that content—properly constitutes the curricu- 
lum of the public school, is untenable. The dissemination of 
knowledge, although a part of education, is by no means its es- 
sence. Fundamentally, education is the formation of character and 
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personality, and it is within this process that the acquisition of 
knowledge finds its importance and significance. The notion that 
education consists of the mastery of subject matter is seriously 
defective even on the intellectual side, for the attitudes and the 
methodology appropriate to the scientific enterprise are, at the 
very least, fully as important as the accumulated findings of 
the various sciences. 


Order of Exposition Not the Order of Learning 


Even if it were true that the imparting of knowledge comprised 
the substance of education, it would not necessarily follow that the 
organized subject matter of the various research disciplines should 
constitute the curriculum of the schools. For, as indicated in Chap- 
ter 17, it does not follow that the logic and sequence of learning is 
necessarily identical with the logic and sequence of exposition. 


Problems of the Citizen Not Identical with Problems of the Scholar 


Moreover, it does not follow that the sequence appropriate to 
the problems of the research specialist is necessarily identical with 
the sequence appropriate to the citizen. The organizational pat- 
tern adopted by the research disciplines was designed for a definite 
and highly specialized purpose. The scholar’s problem is primarily 
intellectual, the discovery and verification of further knowledge. 
He has accordingly organized his material in a way calculated to 
promote inquiry in a particular area of human knowledge—that 
is to say, in such a way that each proposition is derived from other 
propositions and leads to still other propositions. The very exist- 
ence of subjects is due to this enterprise; there are no subjects save 
as scholarly abstractions useful in inquiry. For the purposes for 
which it was intended, this organization, especially in the physical 
sciences, is unquestionably one of the most brilliant achievements 
of man. The fact remains that it is an organization adapted to the 
specialized problems of the research scholar. 

The problems of the man and the citizen, on the other hand, are 
practical problems. As such they are primarily concerned, not with 
the discovery of knowledge but with the making of decisions and 
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the formulation of policy. Accordingly, material must be organized 
on the basis of the relationship between ends and means, rather 
than on the basis of the logical relationships between propositions. 
This does not mean, of course, that practical judgments do not 
involve the use of propositions or that they can ignore with im- 
punity the demands of logic. But the focus of the practical judg- 
ment is the working out of a solution of a practical problem. The 
difference, therefore, is that between the organization of material 
appropriate to the development of a systematic body of theoretical 
knowledge and the organization of material appropriate to the 
application of knowledge to the control of some practical human 
enterprise. In the first case, the logical relationship between propo- 
sitions properly supplies the basic principle of organization; 
whereas, in the second case, it is the end or purpose that provides 
the controlling principle. 

Moreover, largely as a result of the difference in focus, the issues 
arising in the exercise of the practical judgment almost invariably 
cut across the boundaries of the research disciplines. Thus the 
control of atomic energy, to take a single example, is a moral, 
economic, and political as well as a physical and chemical problem. 
It is important to note, however, that it is a single problem with 
many facets rather than an additive cluster of many separate and 
distinct problems—a generic characteristic which, mutatis mutan- 
dis, is present, to a greater or lesser extent, in almost all practical 
problems. Consequently, the research disciplines, with their de- 
liberate concentration on the theoretical problems within a spe- 
cific field of intellectual inquiry, are not equipped, individually or 
collectively, to deal with such questions. From the standpoint of 
practical problems the research disciplines represent indispensable 
sources of relevant principles and data, but they do not provide 
ready-made answers or solutions. 

Finally, the problems of the man-—and to an even greater extent 
those of the citizen—typically involve significant human relation- 
ships. Consequently they are concerned, in a unique sense, with 
human values and attitudes. Psychology, ethics, and the social 
sciences deal with values and attitudes; but, except for clinical 
psychology, they deal with them as intellectual abstractions. The 
practical judgment, however, must deal with values and attitudes 
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in their concrete form, as they are embodied in particular indi- 
viduals and groups. Hence the solution of practical problems fre- 
quently, if not usually, entails the reconstruction of personalities. 
In part, of course, this is a pedagogical matter. But it is also a 
methodological affair in a broader sense. For the solution of a 
practical problem involving vital human relationships is never an 
affair of logic and fact alone. On the contrary it is always, in part, 
an affair of conflict, of adjustment and compromise and, at its best, 
of a persistent search for consensus. Where these processes go on 
peaceably, they proceed by means of group discussion and inter- 
persuasion employing a methodology different, in certain crucial 
respects, from the strictly logical-experimental method of the re- 
search disciplines. But it requires a no less rigorous discipline—a 
discipline that cannot be acquired in schools where the considera- 
tion of practical problems finds no place in the curriculum. 


Education Not Mastery of Information 


The advocates of a curriculum composed of elementary and 
condensed reproductions of the contents of the various research 
disciplines ignore these fundamental distinctions between the 
problems of the scholar and the problems of the man and the citi- 
zen. Consequently, they have confused general education with a 
summation of elementary courses selected from professional edu- 
cation programs in the various scholarly disciplines. And they have 
also confused verbal mastery of propositions embodying informa- 
tion with functional and meaningful knowledge. Accordingly, a 
compartmentalized and multi-headed curriculum —consisting, in 
practice, of a thin and truncated copy of the education appropriate 
to the training of research scholars in the various areas of intel- 
lectual specialization—has been substituted for a curriculum de- 
signed to create intelligent and wholesome personalities. 

The premise upon which the criterion of research disciplines 
rests is the notion that general education consists of an encyclo- 
pedic mastery of scholarly information. A moment's reflection will 
yeveal the fatal error in this position. For, entirely apart from the 
false pedagogical assumption that the acquisition of information 
ultimately produces intelligent thinking, it is obvious that the 
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bulk of scholarly erudition has now become so great that no man 
can hope to comprehend it adequately. A modicum of knowledge 
in selected fields is the most that can be expected. Unfortunately, 
as the advocates of the subject curriculum are constantly insisting, 
even this limited and circumscribed goal is not usually achieved. 
The fact of the matter is that the vast majority of pupils cannot 
and will not learn in this way. They could, of course, be compelled 
to work harder by more vigorous teaching—provided that they did 
not drop out of school. 

Presumably, if pushed harder, the majority of students would be 
able to pass stiffer examinations and might even be able to recall 
a considerable proportion of the learned material in later years. It 
is highly doubtful, however, that the information so acquired 
would be translated into genuine knowledge. Only in exceptional 
instances would students pursue any subject long enough to ac- 
quire the habits, the methods, or the outlook of scholarship. On 
the other hand, the information they absorbed, since they did not 
learn it in the context of practical problems, would rarely be func- 
tional in their daily lives. In part, of course, this would be the 
result of their failure to comprehend the practical implications of 
their verbal formulas—which is merely another way of saying that 
they did not really comprehend them at all. But it would also be 
due to the fact that the modicum of knowledge, in each of the 
various disciplines, to which they had been exposed was too frag- 
mentary and compartmentalized to be really usable in the solution 
of practical problems. Consequently, even under a stern and un- 
yielding discipline, the subject curriculum, in the usual case, 
would produce neither fish nor fowl, neither trained scholar nor 
intelligent citizen. And it would, as any child psychologist can 
testify, exact in direct proportion to the rigor of the discipline a 
high price in terms of the personality and mental health of the 
child. 

It is important to note that it is not hard work nor even the 
discipline that is at fault here. Children thrive on hard work, the 
harder the better, provided it is within the limits of their capacity 
and is undertaken with due regard to their health and other con- 
cerns of child growth and development. They can also take dis- 
cipline, provided that it is, in some measure, a self-imposed disci- 
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pline. The difficulty here is that a stern external discipline is em- 
ployed to compel children to learn material that they do not 
comprehend and that has, in terms they can grasp, very few roots 
in their daily lives. 


Following up This Chapter 


1, With the aid of a small group of classmates, try to construct a 
course of study for high school students based upon the disciplinary 
conception of the curriculum. In this connection you will probably 
want to consider the following questions: What is meant by the dis- 
ciplinary subjects? Why do the adherents of this theory believe that 
these subjects should constitute the heart of the curriculum? What 
conceptions of mind and of learning lie back of the disciplinary the- 
ory? 

2. Secure from the library a list of the “great books” used at St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland. Note the books on the list that 
you have read, and look through some of the others. On what ground 
do the adherents of the “great books” criterion claim that the study of 
these books constitutes the most important part of general education? 
To what extent, if at all, is the “great books” theory of the curriculum 
justified? 

3. Work out, with the assistance of a small group of your classmates, 
the kind of teacher training curriculum you would set up provided 
you were free to outline a course of study based squarely on your own 
felt needs and interests, Compare this program with the teacher train- 
ing course used in your own school, as well as with those of several 
other institutions whose: catalogues are available to you through your 
library. As you examine these curriculums, what strengths and weak- 
nesses do you see in your own proposal? 

4. How do you understand the distinction between the problems of 
the specialized research scholar and the problems of the citizen? For- 
mulate several problems of each type. 

5. In not more than four sentences each, state the heart of each of 
the four criteria of curriculum content explored in this chapter. 
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Suggested Reading 


|. Harold Rugg’s Foundations for American Education (pages 605- 
718) provides an indispensable background of criticism, evaluation and 
principle for the study and discussion of the issues raised in this and 
the next two chapters. Samuel Everett (Editor), A Challenge to Sec- 
ondary Education projects several plans, prepared by various educa- 
tional leaders, for a new type of secondary school curriculum. The con- 
cluding chapter (pages 339-353), written by Everett, is devoted to 
a statement of the major challenges and issues emerging from an anal- 
ysis of these plans. Stephen M. Corey et al., General Education in the 
American High School (pages 82-104) contains a good discussion by 
Gordon Mackenzie of some of the emerging curriculum concepts that 
are challenging the older notions of the proper subject matter of edu- 
cation. Specific examples of such curriculums used in various schools 
throughout the United States are available in Harold Spears, The 
Emerging High School Curriculum (pages 73-820) and in Samuel 
Everett (Editor), The Community School. The latter book also con- 
tains a chapter (pages 435-462) written by Everett, calling the 
attention to some of the curriculum issues growing out of the com- 
munity school program. 

Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campell, Curriculum Development 
(pages 248-290) and John K. and Mary A. Norton, Foundations of 
Curriculum Building (pages 24-91) set forth some of the major issues 
and approaches involved in the selection of curriculum content. In- 
teresting and valuable discussions of clashing points of view with re- 
spect to the kind of subject matter that public schools should em- 
phasize will be found in Freeman Butts, The College Charts Its Course, 
pages 253-416; John S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education, 
pages 245-268, 278-308; John S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems 
of Education, pages 249-317; and J. Paul Leonard, Developing the 
Secondary School Curriculum, pages 73-168, 245-285. The Staff of 
Division I, Teachers College, Columbia University, Readings in the 
Foundations of Education (pages 523-588) and Hollis L. Caswell and 


Doak S. Campell, Readings in Curriculum Development (pages 152- 


176, 269-332, 410-456) contain important and fairly extended state- 
epresentative of 


ments culled from the work of leading educators r 
different points of view with respect to principles that should govern 


the selection of curriculum content. 
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2. The disciplinary criterion of subject matter selection, in the form 
in which it is now debated in American educational circles, has been 
stated and advocated by Robert M. Hutchins in The Higher Learning 
in America, pages 59-87. Boyd Bode’s How We Learn (pages 82-106) 
outlines and criticizes the doctrine of formal discipline. Arthur I. Gates 
et al., Educational Psychology (pages 504-542) summarizes the verdict 
of modern psychology on the disciplinary theory, together with the 
evidence upon which that verdict is based. 

3. Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education (pages 71-168) and Robert 
M. Hutchins’ The Higher Learning in America (pages 59-87) elo- 
quently present the case for the “great books” criterion. Boyd Bode’s 
How We Learn (pages 36-82) both states and criticizes the classical 
conception of education from which the great books criterion is de- 
rived. Harry Gideonse, The Higher Learning in a Democracy offers 
a sharp repudiation of Hutchins’ educational theories. 

Defenses of the classical tradition in education are available in Irving 
Babbitt, Literature and the American College and Democracy and 
Leadership; Norman Foerster, The Future of the Liberal College and 
The American State University; Paul Elmer More, On Being Human; 
Everett D. Martin, The Meaning of a Liberal Education; and John T. 
Foudy, The Educational Principles of American Humanism. 

4. The general theory upon which child interest as the criterion of 
curriculum content is based has been ably stated in William H. Kil- 
patrick, Remaking the Curriculum; William H. Kilpatrick, Founda- 
tions of Method, pages 1-216; and Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, 
The Ghild-Centered School. Description and examples of educational 
programs built on this criterion are obtainable in a large number of 
books on the curriculum, especially those dealing with the elementary 
school. Among these sources may be mentioned the Rugg and Shu- 
maker book just cited; Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High-School 
Curriculum, pages 119-149; J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, The 
Child and His Curriculum, pages 62-132; and Freeman Glenn Ma 
comber, Guiding Child Development in the Elementary School, pages 
1-92, 304-318. For longer treatments the student may consult Lois 
Coffey Mossman, The Activity Concept and Robert Hill Lane et aly 
The Progressive Elementary School. 

5. The best statement of the theory behind the research discipline 
conception of the curriculum has been made by Howard E. Wilson in 
The Fusion of Social Studies in Junior High Schools. All of this 
penetrating study is excellent for the purpose, but pages 168-190 are 
especially pertinent and useful. You might wish to consult also the 
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chapters by Guy Thomas Buswell and Ben A. Sueltz in the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 16th Yearbook, 1941, “Arithmetic 
in General Education,” pages 8-44; and James L. Mursell, Develop- 
mental Teaching, pages 1-29. Harold Alberty’s Reorganizing the High 
School Curriculum (pages 95-118) provides a brief but good analysis 
of the arguments for and against the subject-centered curriculum. The 
report of the Harvard Committee on the Objectives of General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society, General Education in a Free Society (pages 103— 
176) offers a good defense of the subject curriculum. Finally, Boyd 
H. Bode’s penetrating chapter on the logical and psychological organ- 
ization of subject matter, in his Modern Educational Theories (pages 
43-72), is at least as favorable to the claims of the research disciplines 
as it is to the activity program. 


GEAR TER lag 


rs 


AN IMPORTANT GROUP of theories undertakes to find the test of cur- 
riculum content in some aspect of social reality. Like the humanis- 
tic position, these theories, with one possible exception, assert that 
the curriculum is grounded in the nature of things. The pertinent 
question, therefore, as the ablest exponent of one of them has 
repeatedly said, is what the curriculum actually is, not what it 
ought to be. But since these theories, again with one possible ex- 
ception, assume that the adaptation of the young to the social 
order is the primary task of the school, they may be regarded as 
squarely in the society-centered tradition. 


l. The Curriculum Determined by Analysis of 


Current Social Practice 


The first, and in many respects the simplest, of these theories 
rests on the thesis that social efficiency, in terms of the existing 
social order, defines the objective of education. Accordingly, the 
adherents of this point of view—job analysis—take current social 
practice as the measure of curriculum content. 

The job of the curriculum maker, according to this theory, is 
first, to discover on a purely scientific basis exactly what functions 


the adult citizen is expected to perform; second, to ascertain, by 
1H. C. Morrison, The Curriculum of the Common School, pp. 17-18. 
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the same means, precisely what attitudes, information, and skills 
are involved in the best existing performances of these functions; 
and, third, to develop, with due regard to maturation and abilities 
of children, a graded curriculum designed to produce the indi- 
cated attitudes, knowledge, and skills. 

It would not be fair to say, as certain critics of job analysis have 
said, that the effect, if not the purpose, of the curriculum theory 
proposed by the job analysts would be to freeze existing practices. 
On the contrary, it would in effect, as in purpose, improve society 
by substituting best practice for average practice. But it is fair to 
say that it assumes the essential structure of the existing social 
order. In this sense the controlling thesis of job analysis is to ac- 
cept in principle but improve in detail—to do better that which 
we are already doing. ) 

The job analysis theory of curriculum construction has also 
been accused of a narrow utilitarianism, which ignores spiritual 
and cultural values, and of an atomistic and mechanistic concep- 
tion of learning, which conflicts with the findings of modern or- 
ganismic psychology. Both of these criticisms are probably justi- 
fied, as applied to certain formulations of this theory, but they are 
not necessarily applicable to the theory itself. Job analysis is es- 
sentially a theory of curriculum determination, not a statement of 
the methodology of teaching. Hence organismic as well as atom- 
istic conceptions of learning could find shelter beneath its wing. 
Moreover, to the extent that spiritual and cultural values are ac- 


tually embedded in the best practices of society, the job analyst 
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will, if he is true to his basic principle, take full account of thet 
in his work. Consequently, in theory at least, job analysis cam b 
charged with ignoring only those cultural and spiritual values tha 
are in no way reflected in current social practice. 

The fundamental objection to the job analyst's interpre’ 
of the curriculum is that it is not adapted to the requirements: 
a society caught in the grip of profound social changes, whicl 
penetrate to the level of the basic institutional and ideolog 
structure of society. For this reason those who believe that th 
United States, in common with the rest of the civilized world, 
passing through a transitional era, will not find in job analysis al 
adequate test of curriculum content. i 


2. The Curriculum Defined by Universal, Fún 
mental, and Comprehensive Institutions 


dz 


In a second and more fundamental form, the belief that the meas- 
ure of curriculum content is to be found in society itself ev 
ates in a curriculum theory that, for want of a better term, may 
called “social evolutionism.” * According to this view, at least in 
far as Morrison’s formulation is taken as representative of it, 
curriculum consists of the study of the universal, comprehensive 
and fundamental institutions, which make up the fabric of a 
progressive civilizations.’ Since these institutions are present in 
progressive societies, the curriculum is universal and consti 
This statement, however, will be grossly misunderstood unless 
eral significant distinctions are carefully noted. These institutio 
will not be found in all societies but only in those societies in 
main trunk-line of social evolution—that is, in those socie 
whose institutions have been fruitful of further growth rather thar 
stagnant or abortive. Moreover, it is the institutions themsely 


2 The term is borrowed from Justman’s work. See Joseph Justman, Theories 
Secondary Education in the United States, pp. 22-32. a 
3 See Morrison, The Curriculum of the Common School, pp. 1-35, for a brief 
excellent statement of this position, A more elaborate exposition may be found in 
his Basic Principles of Education. 
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that are universal, rather than the particular form they take in a 
given society. Government, to take a single example, is present in 
all progressive societies, but the particular form or type taken by 
this institution will vary with different societies. 

Finally, the curriculum must not be confused with the course of 
study. The curriculum denotes that which is to be learned; the 
course of study is the sequence of courses by which the learnings 
are secured. The curriculum is universal and constant, but the 
course of study will vary both with the form universal institutions 
take in a given society and with the pedagogical knowledge and 
practice in that society. 

Behind this conception of the curriculum lies a theory of society, 
grounded in the social psychology of Wilhelm Wundt and the 
sociology of Herbert Spencer and William Graham Sumner, but 
ultimately resting on an extension to social reality of Darwin's 
principles of biological evolution. 

Particular social orders or societies, according to this theory 
are going concerns based upon common estimates and expecta- 
tions. Fundamentally, these expectations and estimates are the 
folkways and the mores hammered out in the daily processes of 
group life. They are reinforced, and enforced, by those modes of 
group behavior that we call customs. In time, certain folkways, 
mores, and customs cluster about one of their number in such a 
way as to form an organized and rational system of social behavior 
and belief. Such integrated intelligible systems, of course, are 
institutions. Hence institutions always represent refined and tested 
crystallizations of human experience. 

Universal institutions have successfully met another test—they 
have developed in every society that can be placed in the main- 
stream of social evolution. It must be noted that this testing is both 
historical and rational. Universal institutions have emerged and 
survived in every progressive society. But they are intelligible— 
that is to say, when they are studied, it is possible to see why they 
are an essential element in the life of a progressive society. Univer- 
sal institutions are right, but not because they have survived; they 
have survived because they are right. Finally, the civilized person 
is one who has mastered the art of living with others in harmony 
and coöperation. But since the universal institutions are, in every 
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progressive society, the means of codperative life, the civilized 
person is one “who is in possession of the universal institutions 
of his time.” * 

The social structure, of course, is a product of learning; but the 
learning involved in the formulation of folkways, mores, customs, 
and institutions is social rather than individual learning. It follows, 
not the method of rational thought but the method of variation, 
selection, transmission, and survival. The conscious deliberate 
instruction of the individual, on the other hand, consists of his 
induction into the ways of society. Accordingly, education may be 
defined as the absorption, into the individual’s personality, of the 
arts, the sciences, and the moral attitudes that make up the fabric 
of civilization—in short, the mastery of the universal institutions. 


Universal Institutions Formal and Abstract 


Obviously this theory can be criticized in several ways. The 
universal institutions to which it points may have some basis in 
fact. A number of able anthropologists, among them Clark Wisler, 
have identified a universal pattern of human cultures not unlike 
Morrison’s list of universal institutions." But these institutions are 
not the concrete institutional forms found in any actual society: 
they are abstract and formalized categories. They are universal 
only in this formalized and abstract sense. Consequently, to speak 
of a universal and constant curriculum based upon a study of 
universal institutions means simply that there are universal, but 
abstract and formal, categories under which the concrete content 
of instruction may everywhere be organized. Such rubrics, howeve! 
useful they may be in the organization of the curriculum, do not 
define the actual subject matter of instruction. Children cannot 
learn language or ethics in general; they must learn some specific 
system of language or ethics. Nor can they, while life remains 
relatively brief, learn all possible systems. Morrison, of course 
recognized this; it is, in part, the reason for his distinction between 
the curriculum and the course of study. 

4H. C. Morrison, The Curriculum of the Common School (Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press; 1940), pp. 17-18. 
5 Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, pp. 73-97. 
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Nevertheless, the fact remains that the curriculum worker needs 
some criterion or principle by which he may select the concrete 
material of instruction. In the formal sense no such criterion is 
offered by the social evolutionists. Actually, however, they both 
imply and utilize such a principle. The concrete content of educa- 
tion, as they envision it, consists of the basic principles, skills, and 
attitudes embodied in the particular forms assumed by the univer- 
sal institutions in a society, supplemented by such other forms as 
time and estimated importance indicate. While this shift does 
provide a definite criterion, it also entails a surrender of the 
universality and rationality upon which the validity of the cur- 
riculum, according to this theory, ultimately rests. The particular 
form taken by the universal institutions in a given society is not 
itself universal, nor can it be said to be an essential prerequisite 
to civilized existence. It has, of course, met the test of survival; and 
it can be said, except in a seriously disintegrated society, to be 
right and good in the sense that it is sanctioned by the mores. 

The erection of sheer survival in a given society into a sufficient 
criterion of validity, however, not only conflicts with the obvious 
fact that not all survivals are good; it also involves an ethical rela- 
tivity and a deification of particular existences, both of which are 
quite foreign to Morrison's thought. It is, indeed, tantamount to 
an assertion that whatever is, is right for that culture. This thesis, 
of course, is open to serious objections in any society, but it is pat- 
ently fatal in a society whose basic problems arise from the fact 
that it is undergoing rapid and profound social change. Morrison 
can establish a case for the universality of certain human institu- 
tions—but only at the price of an order of abstraction that renders 
them practically useless to the curriculum worker in determina- 
tion of the actual content of education. Put another way, his dis- 
tinction between the curriculum and the course of study reduces 
the former to a mere system of empty and formal rubics since the 
concrete stuff of education is necessarily a property of the latter. 

At best, his constant and universal curriculum based upon uni- 
versal institutions tells us simply that government, language, and 
mathematics, for example, are necessary elements of the course of 
study. It does not tell us what language is to be studied, how it is 
to be studied, or, since not everything known about any language 
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can be learned by all, what aspects or portions of the chosen lan- 
guage are to be selected for inclusion in the common curriculum, 
In short, it leaves all of the major problems of curriculum content 
unanswered. 


Inadequate Notion of the Common 


The formal and abstract character of Morrison’s universal insti- 
tutions points to the second, and perhaps the most crucial, of the 
major defects in his curriculum theory. The social evolutionists 
are, correctly, concerned about the development and maintenance 
of a common orientation; indeed, like the humanists, they insist 
upon the common to the practical exclusion of individual needs 
and interests. The common orientation, however, according to 
Morrison’s theory, is to be attained by assimilation into the per- 
sonality of the learner, through the study of universal institutions, 
of the arts, sciences, and moral attitudes comprising the fabric of 
civilization. Moreover, Morrison specifically states that there can 
be only one civilization on this planet.° 

Unfortunately, perhaps, for the world in a period of threatening 
atomic warfare, Morrison is mistaken at this point. The art of 
peaceful coöperation, which Morrison terms civilization, rests, aS 
he has correctly indicated, upon common estimates and expecta- 
tions. And common estimates and expectations depend, not upon 
formal and abstract universal institutions but upon the mores, 
customs, and operating institutions in a particular society. Conse- 
quently there are as many civilizations as there are cultures; this 
conclusion is confirmed by the tragic cleavages and conflicts in the 
contemporary world. 

These cleavages cannot be bridged by a curriculum based upon 
universal institutions. In the first place, the issues that divide the 
globe do not concern institutions in their universal aspect. No one 
questions the necessity or validity of government, of ethics, or of 
economics in the abstract; what divides men is the nature of these 
institutions and the ends they are to serve. In the second place, 
the concrete material of education—the course of study—is, a 
already pointed out, primarily the particular form the universal 


6 Morrison, The Curriculum of the Common School, pp. 17-18. 
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institutions assume in a given society. In actual practice, therefore, 
an educational system based upon the social-evolutionist theory 
of the curriculum is an education adapted to the civilization of a 
particular culture rather than to a universal civilization embracing 
all peoples and all creeds. 

Furthermore, there is but little reason to suppose that, in a 
period of crisis and partial disintegration, such a system of educa- 
tion would effectively develop an uncoerced consensus at the 
national level. Gommon estimates and expectations are, at bottom, 
the product of a common way of life. Men always disagree in de- 
tail, and this is particularly true where intellectual and political 
freedom is found in conjunction with a plastic and changing 
society. Such disagreements are stimulating and healthy as long 
as they occur within a framework of fundamental agreement. 

Prolonged and bitter disagreement about fundamentals, how- 
ever, leads to a type of non-communal conflict that threatens to 
disrupt society. Wherever such differences appear it means, first, 
that institutions are no longer working well, and, second, that men 
are so differently related to these institutions that deep cleavages 
have occurred in the character of their experience. Under such 
circumstances the restoration of consensus demands both the 
reconstruction of the institutional structure and the reéstablish- 
ment of a common way of life. Neither of these objectives, how- 
ever, is fostered by an educational system confined to the assimila- 
tion of the intellectual and moral attitudes appropriate to the 
historical institutional forms that have dominated the society 
in the past. Such a system ignores the underlying causes of the 
difficulty, and amounts, in effect if not in extent, to a defense of the 
status quo. Consequently it tends, not towards an uncoerced res- 
toration of consensus but towards a multiplication of confusion 
from which only extreme and violent solutions of the social crisis 
can profit. 

Consider, for example, instruction in language. Here, at first 
sight, is a neutral and highly important bond the possession of 
which should go far to bind together diverse factions. A common 


i itage; it means also 
language not only means a common literary heritage; 1t mean 


a common instrument of understanding and discussion—and so it 
points where consensus 


is, within certain limits. But, at the very 
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has broken down, the common language ceases, in fact, to be a 
common language. Ultimately, the meaning of words depends 
upon experience; and where experiences are significantly different 
the same words are used with subtle and significant differences in 
meaning by different groups. Liberty, for instance, meant one 
thing to members of the National Association of Manufacturers 
and quite another thing to members of a C. I. O. union struggling 
for recognition. These groups are, for the most part, sincere; they 
use the “same” terms and appeal to the “same” values; but they 
define the situation, the terms, and the values differently. Hence 
these groups tend, as an able sociologist has shrewdly remarked, to 
accuse each other of dishonesty and distortion.’ 

Consequently, the study of a common language, unless it comes 
to grips with these cleavages in human experience, fails to provide 
a common medium of understanding and discussion at precisely 
those points where genuine communication is most needed. And 
so with the study of any aspect of culture in an age of transition; 
as long as it is studied solely in its traditional forms, it will, at best, 
promote confusion rather than consensus. For, whatever else an 
age of transition may portend, it certainly entails a period of 
fundamental revision and reconstruction in institutional arrange- 
ments, and in social and moral orientations. 


Social Evolutionism Orients Education to the Past 


Finally, the failure of the social evolutionist’s theory of the cut 
riculum to cemprehend the actual character of the problem of 
consensus in a period of profound social crisis leads to the heart 
of its third defect: the attempt to orient education to the past 
rather than to the future. At first sight, the premise behind 
this attempt would appear to be simply a denial of significant 
change, coupled with a reassertion in another form of the doctrine 
of eternal verities—a conclusion not without a certain warrant in 
the language employed on occasion by Morrison and Bagley. The 
theory under consideration, however, is an evolutionary theory 
based squarely upon the reality of significant change. Even in the 
case of universal institutions it is not denied that their forms 


* 
TRobert C. Angell, The Integration of American Society, pp. 212-215, 
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change and develop; indeed, the ultimate ground for their validity 
is found in their capacity for continuous growth and development. 
Hence, despite certain personal predilections based upon an in- 
grained conservatism, social evolutionism cannot be classified with 
those theories that deny the reality of change.* 

There is of course, a type of social evolutionism that, for all 
practical purposes, achieves the same results by another route. That 
is to say, it asserts the reality of social change in historical terms. 
But, where social change is fundamental or significant, it is con- 
ceived as the product of a long and gradual process of historical 
evolution barely perceptible in any one generation. The social 
evolutionism of Bagley, Morrison, and Judd, however, is not of 
that type. On the contrary, it is explicitly based upon a theory of 
emergent evolution that recognizes abrupt as well as gradual 
change. Both Judd and Bagley, moreover, have on numerous 
occasions reiterated their belief that contemporary society has 
reached a crucial stage in its evolution. 


Inadequate Conception of Social Change and of Education 


The basis of the social evolutionist’s insistence that education 
must be oriented to the past cannot be found, therefore, in a denial 
either of significant or of abrupt change. It will more probably be 
found in a combination of their conceptions of the historical and 
educative processes. The fact is that the social evolutionist, even of 
the emergent type, has little faith in the capacity of man to direct 
the processes of social change. Social change is, of course, a produc- 
tion of human action, and people can, by patient and intelligent 
effort, do a good deal to solve particular human problems. New 
social orders are not designed, however. They evolve from the 
unplanned interaction of countless thousands of individuals and 
groups, each seeking to achieve, under the altered conditions of 
time, its own ends and purposes. In the course of this interaction, 
new institutional forms and new mores emerge by the usual evolu- 
tionary processes of variation, selection, transmission, and survival. 

In periods of severe social crisis, when the need for adjustment 
icational rather than a social con- 


8 4, . p 
In Bagley’s case this conservatism was an edu nE 
servatism; in Morrison’s case it was both educational and social. 
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is both great and sharp, social evolution assumes an emergent 
rather than a gradual form. Such emergencies are by their very 
nature unpredictable. Social change on the grand scale, repre- 
sented by the rise of a new social order, is always deeper and wider 
than a legislative act. It is the product of the unconscious, almost 
automatic, adjustment of many diverse and contradictory interests 
confronted with great and impersonal historical forces—a process 
pregnant with the wisdom of the race, but rarely comprehended, 
and never controlled, by the conscious intelligence of any individ- 
ual or group. 

Hence-—the social evolutionist says—there is little or no point in 
the attempt to educate directly for social change, even in an era of 
fundamental transformation. The basic danger in such periods is 
that the essential bonds of social stability, order, and discipline 
will crack under the stresses and strains of the social crises. To a 
greater extent than in ordinary times, therefore, the task of educa- 
tion is that of molding, through the assimilation of the social 
heritage, intelligent and disciplined personalities able to maintain 
their sense of order and direction under the very difficult condi- 
tions imposed by the character of the times in which they live. 

This analysis of the reasons behind the social evolutionists’ 
insistence that education should be oriented to the past is con- 
firmed by the conception of the learning process embodied in 
their educational theory. The capacity for independent thought, 
they assert, is the mark of mature and disciplined personalities, 
achieved only after a long and arduous process devoted to the 
mastery and assimilation of the cultural heritage. “Thought,” says 
Morrison, “is not mental but cultural. We do not learn to think; 
we learn thought.” ° To the limited extent, therefore, that man can 
consciously direct the course of social change, that task is properly 
a function of adult society. The function of the common school, 
at all times, is the instruction of youth in the knowledge and arts, 
the attitudes and skills appropriate to life in a civilized society. 

In a very significant sense, the theory that the study of universal 

_ institutions defines the curriculum entails the assumption that it 
is possible to build, in a period of fundamental social transforma- 
tion, integrated personalities endowed with a sense of stability and 


9 Morrison, The Curriculum of the Common School, p. 35. 
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direction through an uncritical mastery of the cultural heritage. 
This assumption is remarkable, to say the least, in view of the fact 
that the uncertainty and confusion characteristic of a transitional 
era are the direct results of the failure of the cultural heritage, in 
its traditional form, to order and rationalize the altered conditions 
of life moving behind the crisis. 

Certainly, men cannot secure direction and stability from an 
appeal to institutions and principles that have themselves broken 
down; and to say that we know precisely what is sound in the 
cultural heritage is tantamount to the assertion that order and 
clarity have already been achieved, This is simply another facet 
of the fundamental failure of the social evolutionist’s theory of the 
curriculum to provide a sound foundation for the restoration of 
consensus in an age of social disintegration and reconstruction, 
The logical conclusion from the premises of this school of thought 
is that, beyond the elementary knowledge and skills involved in 
routine affairs of life, education is helpless in such periods, For, 
once it is asserted that fundamental social reconstruction is neces- 
sarily a function of unconscious historical processes, the outcome 
of which cannot be predicted nor controlled, education in the 
interval between two social orders can derive direction and clarity 
from neither the new nor the old. 

From this standpoint a critical review of social evolutionism 
requires an examination of the basis of that assertion. An honest 
critic must admit at the outset that, in historical. terms, the 
social evolutionist is correct. No profound social crisis, of the type 
encountered in one of the great transitional eras of history, has ever 
been resolved through the conscious and codperative efforts of 
the entire social group. In the past, deliberate social reconstruction, 
where it has occurred at all, has been limited to the last stages of 
the crisis, following a successful seizure of power on the part ofa 
revolutionary class bent upon shaping the future in accordance 
with its own specifications. i 

The resolution of a major social crisis through the automatic 
interaction of impersonal historical forces, accompanied by an 
unremitting struggle for power on the part of contending social 
groups, has always been an exceedingly costly affair. The costs, 
moreover, are not limited to immediate evils exacted by a pro- 
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longed period of confusion, decimation, and struggle. They are 
reflected also in the quality of the social order that emerges at the 
conclusion of the process. For neither the blind operation of 
impersonal forces nor the bitter struggle of contending groups 
offers any assurance whatever that important human values will 
not be destroyed or ignored in the formulation of the new order. 
Indeed, there is no assurance that, left to themselves, impersonal 
forces and contending groups will create a social order capable of 
sustaining civilized existence in any form. The fact that great 
civilizations have, in the past, collapsed under the strain of com- 
parable crises suggest that, from the human point of view, the 
automatic processes of history fail fully as often as they succeed. 

It is an open question, therefore, whether, in a highly inter- 
dependent industrial culture, endowed by the rapid advance of 
science and technology with a destructive potential never before 
possessed by mankind, society dare adopt, as long as another alter- 
native is possible, a policy of historical laissez faire. Such a policy 
does not mean that no efforts will be made to shape the course of 
events. But it does mean that such efforts will be made, not by 
society as a whole but by conflicting and contending groups en 
gaged in a desperate struggle for power. 


Dangers in a Laissez Faire Policy 


In the past no other policy than laissez faire was possible. For, in 
preceding crises of comparable scope and depth, men possessed 
neither the knowledge of historical processes nor the scientific 
and material resources required to deal with the complicated 
problems of social change in an age of fundamental cultural trans- 
formation. Today, however, the situation is somewhat different. 
Many have fully recognized the character of the period in which 
they are living, and almost everyone has sensed it in some degree. 
Moreover, for the first time in human history, modern society has 
at its command material resources and technical competence ade- 
quate to the solution of any purely technical social problem. What 
is lacking is the will to employ these material and technical re- 
sources, a condition due simply to the fact that men are not agreed 
upon the ends for which they should be employed. A funda- 
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mental problem of today, therefore, is achievement of some de- 
gree of consensus respecting the ends and purposes that should 
guide and direct social policy. 

Of course, neither the blind operation of impersonal social 
forces nor the struggle of contending social factions for power can 
be entirely replaced by conscious and coéperative social action. 
But within the limits set by historical imperatives the operation 
of social forces can, to some extent, be controlled and directed, 
as the engineer controls and directs the forces of nature. And the 
struggle for power can, to a considerable degree, be transformed 
from an affair of force and violence to one of peaceful persuasion 
and social action. 

It is possible, of course, that men may refuse to make the attempt 
or may fail if it is made, But the very existence of our world is 
threatened both by the periodic recurrence of total war on a global 
scale and the constant strain of internal dissension growing out of 
race and class differences. Hence, it is not too much to say that the 
preservation of our democratic and humanitarian heritage—and 
possibly of any industrial civilization whatever—depends upon 
the success of the attempt to modify, through conscious and 
deliberate social control, the struggles and rigors that always 
accompany a great transitional era of history. Ultimately, the 
problem must be solved, if it is solved at all, in the realm of ideas. 
For we live in an age of clashing ideologies; and ideas, unless their 
adherents are totally destroyed, can be finally uprooted only by 
better ideas, which are able to command general assent. Under 
such circumstances, and in such an age, the basic assumption of the 
social evolutionist—that processes of history are beyond conscious 
human control —becomes a deadly handicap, which modern civili- 
zation, in its fateful race with catastrope, cannot afford to carry. 
If education in our society is to be, in any significant sense, related 
to the social realities of our time, then the rejection of the thesis 
that fundamental social change is necessarily the exclusive product 
of blind historical forces carries with it the rejection of any educa- 
tional program primarily oriented to the past. 

In the light of the preceding discussion, therefore, it is clear 
that the criterion of curriculum content projected by the social 
evolutionists—that of universal, fundamental, and comprehensive 
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institutions—fails on at least three counts to provide standards of 
selection and choice adequate to the needs of the curriculum 
worker. 

In the first instance, universal institutions, in so far as they exist 
at all, are simply generalized and abstract rubrics embodying 
within themselves no principle of choice or selection in the con- 
crete material of education. Nor do they, in the second instance, 
contain any principle upon which an educational program, 
directed towards the establishment of a vital social consensus, can 
be built. The fundamental controversies of our day are concerned, 
not with institutions in their universal aspect but with the specific 
forms they should now take and the social purposes they should 
serve. Hence, preoccupation with universal institutions obscures 
both the problem created by the disruption of the social consensus 
and the fundamental nature of the causes which have produced 
it. In the third instance, the criterion proposed by the social 
evolutionists—oriented as it is to the past and grounded in the 
premise that rational and deliberate social reconstruction is im- 
possible—offers no basis for an educational program adapted to 


the social realities of a society caught in the grip of a transitional 
era. 


3. The Curriculum Defined by Current Social 
Trends 


The third group seeking to discover the criterion of curriculum , 
content in social reality recognizes the difficulties inherent in 
social evolutionism. It undertakes to overcome these difficulties 
by substituting social trends for universal institutions as the 
measure of curriculum content. Actually there are at least two 
ways in which an analysis of current social trends may be used in 
curriculum construction, The analysis can be used to uncovet 
basic social conditions, which any society and any educator must 
take into account in the determination of social and educational 
choices. In this sense the study of social trends is an indispensable 
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aspect of any educational theory that holds that the school should 
be an agent of social reconstruction. So defined, the analysis and 
projection of social trends becomes a part of the working equip- 
ment of all of those educators who believe that the core of the 
curriculum should be premised upon a study of significant social 
problems—a position explored in the next section of this chapter. 

The present section, however, is concerned with an examination 
of a second way of using an analysis of current social trends in the 
task of curriculum construction. In this case the analysis of social 
trends is regarded, not as a condition of choice but as a substitute 
for choice. Hence, existing trends are taken, in and of themselves, 
as conclusive both for the ends of education and for the content 
of the curriculum. 

According to this school of thought, therefore, the curriculum 
worker must first discover and document the major social trends 
now definitely under way in our society. Then he must construct 
a curriculum designed to prepare the young to live in the world 
indicated by a reasonable projection of these trends. In short, it 
is the dynamic form of the job analysis theory of the curriculum, 
which has been previously examined. 

This view recognizes not only the importance and reality of 
social change, but also the fact that education can and should do 
something about it. This view represents one interpretation of the 
theory that the fundamental social purpose of education is a 
continuous reconstruction of the ideological and institutional 
structure of society. In any basic sense, however, that reconstruc- 
tion is limited to an adaptation of the character and personality 
of the young to the social reality defined by a projection of existing 
social trends. Unquestionably, even this form of the social-trends 
theory recognizes that the continuation of these trends will create 
certain technical and social problems, which demand examination 
and criticism in the class room, as in the study and the forum. The 
trends themselves, however, are taken as immutable facts. 

Up to a certain point this attitude is undoubtedly justified. 
History is not completely fluid; some social trends are, practically 
speaking, irreversible by deliberate human action. But by no 
means all discernible social trends are of this order; and, even in 
the case of those that are correctly regarded as irreversible, they 
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may, Within limits, be deflected in this or that direction. To takea 
single example, the fact that technological and industrial progress 
has now created a situation in which autonomous national sover- 
eignty is incompatible with civilized existence neither precludes a 
degree of choice with respect to the form the world order shall take 
nor robs this choice of a very considerable degree of moral and 
practical significance. Consequently, the indubitable necessity of 
correctly defining and adequately taking into account the direction 
and force of existing social trends is not tantamount to a rigid obli- 
gation to regard these trends as the complete and final arbiters of 
the future. 

On the contrary, while they define the conditions under which 
deliberate social action must proceed, they do not wholly deter- 
mine the course events must take. In the last analysis, the social- 
trend school shares with the social evolutionists both t!« delusion 
that the curriculum must be defined in terms of a fixec content, 
rather than in terms of problems requiring solution, and the er 
roneous notion that man is incapable, in any real sense, of altering 
or influencing the course of history. It represents, to borrow a 
phrase employed by John Dewey in a somewhat comparable case, 
“the last infirmity of the mind” in its transition from a negative to 
a positive estimation of the role of intelligence in social change 
and from a static to a dynamic conception of education. 


4. The Curriculum Premised upon Significant So- 
cial Problems 


The fourth and last curriculum theory predicated on social reality 
takes the position indicated by the criticism of the previous 
theories. That is to say, it defines the curriculum in terms of the 
significant and persistent social problems of the society in which 
the school is located. The way in which a group conceives its 
problems, however, is always relative to its interests and goals. 
Since the aspirations and purposes of a people are both revealed 
and shaped by their fundamental intellectual and moral com- 
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mitments, the definition of the significant and persistent problems 
of any society always entails a determination of the ideological ba- 
sis of its culture. The resolution of social problems, moreover, is 
an affair of knowledge and fact. But judgments respecting social 
policy inevitably involve standards of the good and of the just 
which, in their turn, are grounded in the fundamental ethical and 
intellectual commitments of a people. Hence both the definition 
and the study of social problems are intimately related to these 
commitments. 

The social-problems school, in common with many other social 
realists, locates this basic commitment in the American democratic 
tradition. The term “tradition” must be employed with consider- 
able caution in this instance. The American democratic faith is 
traditional in the sense that it has historically represented the 
supreme social and political allegiance of the American people. 
It is not traditional in the sense of being traditionalistic; its tenets 
have never been regarded as immutable, nor have they been 
validated primarily by an appeal to antiquity. On the contrary, the 
democratic doctrine, on its own terms, is a growing and develop- 
ing faith, resting its case on human reason and experience. Accord- 
ingly, the adherents of the social-problems school of curriculum 
determination have usually recognized that, in an age of funda- 
mental social transformation, the democratic tradition, if it is to 
retain its vitality and strength, must be redefined and recon- 
structed in terms of the problems and conditions of the time. In 
short, while the democratic tradition is accepted as the ultimate 
standard that gives point and direction to the selection and study 
of social problems, that tradition is regarded as problematic in 
some degree—and, hence, as an object of critical study and revision. 
Obviously, this position logically demands the acceptance of the 
thesis that a growing and changing faith can, at the very time that 
it is undergoing reconstruction, serve as the touchstone of in- 
tellectual and moral judgment. 

The basic principle espoused by the social-problems school of 
curriculum construction is, then, that the curriculum should be 
organized around the problems encountered by a democratic 
society, compelled by profound scientific and technological changes 
to adapt its thinking and its institutions to the requirements of a 
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highly interdependent and industrialized world order. This means, 
of course, that the school must become a laboratory engaged 
primarily in the analysis and study of the issues and problems 
involved in social reconstruction through democratic, as opposed 
to authoritarian and violent, methods. This conception of the 
curriculum represents, in the fullest sense, the curriculum inter- 
pretation of the view that the paramount purpose of the school is 
to develop in the young the understanding and the attitudes re- 
quired to facilitate fundamental social reconstruction along demo- 
cratic lines and by democratic means. 


Difficulty of Studying Social Problems in the School 


Obviously, an educational conception of this type places a heavy 
burden upon the schools. Yet it is a burden that cannot be avoided 
save at the price either of arbitrary imposition or of confusion and 
disorder in education. For, as the previous analysis has revealed, 
the school in a transitional era is caught between the partially 
disintegrated conceptions of the old order, not yet wholly dead, 
and the emerging conceptions of the new society, not yet fully 
determined or established. Consequently, under these conditions 
the school must seek order and clarity in education, if they are to 
be secured at all, in a method of dealing with the confusions and 
conflicts of the time. 

The task of the school can be simplified to some extent. The 
issues and problems encountered in the course of democratic social 
reconstruction are, in detail, multitudinous and complex; they 
come to a focus, however, in two great questions, which, from 4 
democratic point of view, define a major task. First, upon what 
principles and by what means can the fundamental consensus 
required to hold society together be restored, along essentially 
democratic lines, under the conditions imposed by an interde- 
pendent and industrialized world order? And, second, in what 
ways and by what methods can the institutional structures of 
society be reconstructed so that they are both compatible with 
the democratic faith as defined by the emerging consensus and 
capable of smooth and efficient operation under the conditions set 
by modern technology? At bottom—it should be pointed out—the 
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criteria of democratic compatibility and efficient operation, meas- 
ured by democratic goals, are intimately related. Institutions are 
merely the means by which a society realizes its ideal ends. Hence, 
any institutional structure which, under a given set of conditions, 
is incapable of effectively actualizing democratic goals for the vast 
majority of the population cannot, in that situation, be regarded 
as efficient. 

In the solution of the two basic problems—restoring consensus 
and reconstructing institutions—almost every phase or aspect of 
organized social life is potentially involved in one way or another. 
Three such aspects, however,—world organization, economic 
structure, and class and race relationships—appear particularly 
crucial. The disruptive influences of war, of prolonged economic 
dislocation and depression, and of race and class dissension are so 
great that it is probably not too much to say that the ultimate 
destiny of the democratic way of life depends primarily upon its 
ability to restore, by peaceful and democratic means, consensus 
and order in these vital areas of social life. Unquestionably the 
successful achievement of this triple task entails technical issues of 
a high order—not the least important of which is the discovery of 
more adequate means of individual participation in the control 
and direction of group activity on a large scale. 


Skill in Group Deliberation and Action 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of this prob- 
lem. Group activity is becoming increasingly important in mod- 
ern life—so much so that many students of society have declared 
with Woodrow Wilson that the fundamental relationships of men 
are now with groups rather than with individuals as such. More- 
over, it is clear—documented by a trend that has persisted for 
more than fifty years—that the conditions of modern life will re- 
quire more, not less, group control and action. Under such cir- 
cumstances democracy can be destroyed by a theory that equates 
democracy with purely individual choice and action. It can also be 
destroyed, no less effectively, by a theory that defines democracy 
in terms of individual participation in group decision and action, 
in the absence of adequate machinery and techniques through 
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which individuals may actually participate in group deliberation 
and choice. Yet it could hardly be maintained that existing tech- 
niques are fully satisfactory, even in the case of small and intimate 
groups. Where major decisions must be made, as frequently hap- 
pens in a modern society, by large groups scattered over a consid- 
erable territory, the machiney and techniques now available are 
grossly inadequate. On the technical side, therefore, the discovery 
of vastly improved techniques of group deliberation and decision 
is probably the most significant problem of democratic reconstruc- 
tion (unless it is the problem of insuring that the people have full 
access to real facts on any issues that concern them—a problem 
that is, at bottom, simply a phase of the larger problem of group 
control and action). 

Despite the great importance of these technical problems, the 
major difficulties, as the previous discussion has indicated, are not 
technical; they are moral and intellectual, growing directly out of 
conflicting conceptions of the ends of social policy. 

The significance of this analysis for public education is rela- 
tively clear. A school seriously designed to grapple with the prob- 
lems of democracy in the present crisis must undertake to develop 
three qualities in its pupils: first, a democratic personality and 
character; second, a clear understanding of the major issues in- 
volved in the restoration of intellectual and moral consensus and 
in the reconstruction of the institutional structure of society, pat- 
ticularly with respect to the three areas noted above; third, a con- 
siderable facility and skill in the use of democratic techniques of 
group deliberation and action. 

Accordingly, the social-problems criterion proposed by the s0- 
cial recontructionists must be construed in these terms. It does 
not imply a narrow study of particular social issues considered in 
isolation from the social context and from one another. Rather, 
it calls for a curriculum that would provide the student with the 
necessary bases for intelligent thought and action, in a period of 
profound social transformation, by providing him with the €x- 
periences and the materials required to develop a broad and pene 
trating comprehension of the present social situation, with its 
trends, its problems, and its potentialities. Nor does the social- 
problems criterion imply a curriculum limited to intellectual un- 
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derstanding alone. On the contrary, its meaning must be inter- 
preted in such a way as to include also within its purview the ex- 
periences and materials required to build democratic personalities 
skilled in techniques of democratic group deliberation and action. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. With the aid of several of your classmates, make an exploratory 
job analysis of current citizenship practices in the United States. What 
would this analysis reveal as important content for a high school 
course in citizenship? Where, in your judgment, would this content 
fall short? 

2, What do the social evolutionists mean by a course of study based 
upon universal institutions? What are the assumptions upon which 
this theory rests? How would you restate these assumptions in order 
to make them acceptable to you? 

3. With the assistance of some of your friends, see if you can figure 
out some of the important content that would be included in a high 
school or elementary school course of study based upon the social-trend 
criterion. What are the strengths and the weaknesses of this type of 
curriculum as you see them? 

4. Formulate several important social problems. What difficulties do 
you see in organizing instruction in the public schools around prob- 
lems rather than topics? What place would a subject matter specialist 
have in such a curriculum? 

5. In not more than four sentences each, state (1) the criterion or 
criteria of curriculum content that makes the most sense to you at the 
present time, (2) your basic reason for accepting this criterion, and (3) 
its central educational meaning. 


Suggested Reading 


1. You will not have had time to read all the general discussion of 
the issues related to the selection of curriculum content suggested at 
the close of Chapter 9. Since many of those references also deal with 
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the positions considered in this chapter, you may wish to read some 
that you had to omit before. See pages 223-225. 

9. For clear-cut and vigorous defenses of the social-practice criterion 
of curriculum content, see: Franklin Bobbitt, How to Make a Curricu- 
lum, pages 1-62; W. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction, and 
Charles C. Peters, Foundations of Educational Sociology, pages 315- 
353. Boyd H. Bode’s Modern Theories of Education (pages 95-121) 
offers a sharp and highly critical dissection of the social-practice crite- 
rion. ; 

3. The principle that the curriculum is scientifically determined by 
the discovery of the comprehensive and fundamental institutions uni- 
versal to all progressive societies is not simple or easy. Perhaps the most 
explicit and understandable account is that of Henry Clinton Morri- 
son in The Curriculum of the Common School, pages 1-35. Morrison 
has developed this theory at greater length in Basic Principles in Edu- 
cation, but this book is not recommended to any but the exceptionally 
able, interested, and patient student. Charles H. Judd’s The Psychology 
of Social Institutions (pages 1-76, 323-340) and William C. Bagley’s 
Education and Emergent Man represent this conception of education 
in a somewhat less clear-cut fashion than Morrison. A good secondary 
account of the general theory upon which the institutional criterion of 
curriculum content is based can be found in Joseph Justman, Theories 
of Secondary Education in the United States, pages 99-39, 71-88, 144- 
168, 227-246, 318-339, 410-423. 

In the last analysis, the social-evolutionist theory of education grows 
out of a theory of society that has been best expounded by William 
Graham Sumner in Folkways, pages 1-100. A brief critical summary of 
Sumner’s Folkways is available in “Reactions Against Social Atomism: 
Sumner’s Folkways,’ by Kenneth D. Benne and William O. Stanley; 
The Educational Forum, Vol. VII, No. 1 (November, 1942), pages 5l- 
62. 

4, For an excellent statement of the social-trends criterion of curricu- 
lum content, see Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Marshall Goetz, Cur- 
riculum-Making in the Social Studies, pages 1-22. 

5. The major sources outlining the basic social and educational the- 
ory underlying the contemporary-social-problems criterion of curricu- 
lum content have already been suggested to you at the close of Chapter 
8 under the heading of the social-reconstructionist position. (See page 
197.) If you have not already done so, you might like to read Harold 
Benjamin’s brilliant little book The Saber-Tooth Curriculum. Harold 
Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum (pages 398-418) 
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has a good chapter on the teaching of controversial issues in the class- 
room. 

Harold Hand (Editor), Living in the Atomic Age offers an example 
of a resource unit on one of the most dramatic of current social 
problems. William Van Til's Economic Roads for American Democ- 
racy is an ably written textbook for the study of what is perhaps the 
most controversial of all contemporary social issues. Further examples 
of research and teaching units can be found in two series: National 
Association of Secondary School Principals and National Council for 
the Social Studies, Problems in American Life, Units 1-15, and North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Text Units in 
the Social Studies. 
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PART THREE: Principles and 
Procedures of Curriculum 
Development 


ARN Task of improving the curriculum, so as to bring it 
into line with social and psychological realities, requires the use of 
certain principles and procedures. These principles and procedures 
can be organized around certain questions that will inevitably 
arise as you try to change the curriculum in any significant way. 
The first of these questions is how to determine the purposes of 
the educational enterprise. Any attempt to improve the curricu- 
lum will necessarily raise this question: Why should a change in 
the curriculum be made? The answer to this question almost al- 
ways leads directly into the further question of whether or not the 
proposed change implies a change in educational directions. You 
must, therefore, have grounds for accepting some purposes and 
rejecting others. You can, of course, always say that the objectives 
you accept are important because you think they are, but that 
answer will not satisfy very many people. 

Another question that arises is one of selecting the subject matter 
of the educational program. In recent years it has been fashionable 
in some educational circles to renounce subject matter as belonging 
to traditional education. Curriculum development, however, can 
not avoid the problem of how to determine the content of the edu- 
cational program. No less an authority than John Dewey has said 
“that up to the present time the weakest point in progressive 
schools is in the matter of selection and organization of intellectual 
subject matter. ...” * In any case, you will be called upon to select 


1John Dewey, Experience and Education, p. 95. Published in the Kappa Delta 
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the materials of instruction, And the wisdom of your choice will 
depend in no small part upon the thoroughness with which you 
have considered the various bases and procedures of subject mat- 
ter selection, 

Subject matter must also be selected in terms of whether or not 
it is within the experience and ability of the learner. No matter 
how desirable it may be for students to study certain problems, 
to engage in certain activities, or to study certain subject matter, 
these things will be of no avail if the materials of instruction are 
too far removed from the interests and abilities of the students. 
The question of adjusting the content of the educational program 
—problems, activities, subject matter—to the level of the learner's 
development is one that has claimed, and continues to claim, 
much attention from curriculum workers, research students, and 
teachers. This is commonly known as the problem of grade 
placement and, in more recent curriculum terminology, as the 
problem of sequence. 

Finally, the amount of subject matter and the number of 
problems, or activities, that will be included in the educational 
program will depend not only on the ability of the learners but 
also on the amount of time allotted to the various fields of study, 
subjects, problems, or activities. How much of the total school 
time will be allotted to a given field, subject, or what not, depends 
in part upon what is deemed to be important and in part upon 
a judgment of how long it will take the “average” individual to do 
what is expected of him. In any kind of curriculum, the question 
of how much time to allot to various aspects of the program will 
necessarily arise. Since your answer to this question will depend 
upon your understanding of the factors related to time allotment, 
attention is given to this aspect of curriculum development. 

It should now be clear that Part Three is concerned with the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. How can the worth of educational objectives be determined? 

2. How should subject matter be selected? 

3. How can the grade location, or sequence, of learning materials 
be established? 

4. How can the allotment and distribution of instructional time 
be decided? 
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GEAR TE Role 


Ir HAS BEEN OBSERVED in an earlier chapter that the objectives of 
education are derived from the culture. Since the culture consists 
of the ideals, ideas, methods of thinking, skills, attitudes, insti- 
tutions, and other man-made aspects of environment, it is clear 
that whatever ends the school attempts to achieve will be those 
that are recognized as desirable in the cultural system to which 
the school belongs. In a highly integrated culture a large central 
sphere of common beliefs constitutes the core of the universals. In 
such a culture there will be relatively few things upon which the 
people disagree. The objectives of education will be clear, and the 
people as a whole will be in agreement as to what the objectives 
should be. In a highly complex culture, where the common beliefs 
comprising the core are few in number as compared to the number 
of variable elements in the culture, great diversity of beliefs will 
be found about almost every topic of discussion. In this state of 
affairs the objectives of education will be controversial. 
American society is highly diversified, and few significant 
aspects of its culture are accepted by all the people. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in the objectives of education. The literature 
of education is filled with proposed lists of objectives for the school 
as a whole, as well as for subjects, core programs, extracurricular 
activities, and the like. If all the objectives that have been suggested 
by individuals and social groups could be realized in a twelve-yeat 
program of education—and if these objectives were mutually 
compatible —little, if any, selection would need to be made. Unfor- 


tunately, neither of these conditions exists. It is impossible to 
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organize and conduct the school in such a way as to attain all the 
objectives set forth in educational literature. Even if this were 
possible, it would be unwise, for lists of objectives are often in- 
compatible. Furthermore, objectives of a given set are not in- 
frequently contradictory; hence any attempt to attain them 
indiscriminately would result in the teaching of conflicting ideas, 
attitudes, and modes of behavior. The curriculum worker, there- 
fore, needs some satisfactory way of deciding upon the objectives 
to be achieved by the educational program. 

In order to choose among objectives, the curriculum worker 
requires criteria that are understood and used alike by everyone 
involved in curriculum building. If they are to be considered 
valid, these criteria will embrace the conditions that objectives 
must satisfy. Such criteria have seldom been formulated, although 
every choice of objectives assumes some set of norms respecting the 
worth of educational goals. An attempt is made in this chapter to 
give consideration to the conditions that valid objectives must 
satisfy and to make these conditions explicit. If proposed educa- 
tional objectives are to be considered sound, they must: 


1. be conceived in terms of the demands of the social circumstances; 
2. lead toward the fulfillment of basic human needs; 

3. be consistent with democratic ideals; 

4. be either consistent or non-contradictory in their relationships with 


one another; 


5. be capable of reduction to behavioristic terms." 
1Gale E. Jensen, Methodology and Criteria for the Validation of Educational 


Aims. Doctor's dissertation, University of Ilinois, 1948. s 
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1. The Criterion of Social Adequacy 


Since the objectives of an educational program are derived from 
the culture, they will always be related in some degree to the 
social circumstances facing a people at a given time. This is es- 
pecially true in a society that is undergoing little or no funda- 
mental change. When a society enters a period of severe cultural 
change, however, the relationship between the objectives of educa- 
tion and the prevailing social conditions tends to become strained. 
This is because of the tendency of social ideas and practices to lag 
behind changes in the ways people make a living and in the 
material aspects of civilization. The educational objectives of an 
earlier cultural period are projected into the new period. When 
this happens the school attempts to educate people in ways of 
thinking and behaving which belong to an age that has passed 
away. The old objectives are then no longer valid. 


How Objectives and Social Circumstances Are Related 


The way in which the objectives of education become invalid 
may be illustrated by an example from the field of language. It is 
generally believed that one of the objectives of education is to 
develop proficiency in the mother tongue. Yet proficiency in the 
native language will be defined quite differently from one cul- 
tural phase to another, depending upon how the social function 
of language is conceived. The conception of language proficiency 
which dominates the educational program was developed in the 
eighteenth century, out of the efforts of grammarians to standardize 
English usage and to develop elegance of expression. The chief 
function of language at that time, excepting face-to-face commu- 
nication, was to carry on correspondence for public, commercial, 
and personal reasons. Telephones and radios had not been de- 
veloped, and railroads and other present-day means of transporta- 
tion had not yet concentrated people into great urban centers, 
where the need for language as an instrument of social contro! 
and group deliberation becomes more crucial. 
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Moreover, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
notion developed that facility in language, especially in niceties 
of expression, was a mark of social prestige indicative of gentle 
breeding. The present emphasis upon the study of grammar and 
upon the development of literary style arose in this period, when 
the schools existed primarily for the upper classes, and when 
nicety of expression was considered an essential characteristic of 
an educated man. When facility in the mother tongue is defined 
in these terms today—and unfortunately this is often the case— 
there is reason to ask whether or not this objective takes account 
of social realities. 

Today the social circumstances are quite different from those 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The schools are now 
for the masses; the amount of personal correspondence has been 
materially reduced because of technological developments in 
communication; secretarial and stenographic employees have in- 
creased in number and have assumed many responsibilities of 
written expression formerly belonging to the correspondent; mass 
media of communication have grown by leaps and bounds; oc- 
cupational and social groups representing special interests have 
rapidly multiplied, and, finding themselves in conflict over matters 
of social policy, resort to the use of language in group situations 
to resolve their differences. All of these are new social realities, 
which require a redefinition of language proficiency as an educa- 
tional objective. Only as new language skills are developed, and 
old ones are reconstructed to meet the linguistic requirements of 
current social circumstances, can the objective of language profi- 
ciency be socially valid. 


Knowledge of Social Realities Does Not Guarantee Valid Objectives 


Knowledge of the present state of affairs does not necessarily 
mean, however, that the objectives that are formulated will be 
socially adequate. Curriculum workers and educational theorists, 
aware of the facts about present-day society, sometimes seek to 
avoid the dangers they foresee by appealing to ideals and virtues 
which they believe either to be eternal or to belong to an historical 
period deemed superior to the current one. Despite the fact that 
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representatives of these points of view sometime make very keen 
and, on the whole, accurate analyses of the social situation, the 
educational purposes they propose are rooted in the points of 
view, conceptions, and beliefs brought over from an earlier his- 
torical period, rather than in the realities of the present. 

Frequently this criticism applies with even more force to the 
objectives formulated by persons who in no way share the theoret- 
ical views of those who appeal to the past or to eternal truth, In 
such cases the social facts are carefully noted, but the objectives 
proposed as a result are precisely the ones that have permeated 
the educational program of the past generation—thorough mastery 
of the conventional subjects, more emphasis upon the so-called 
fundamental skills, greater appreciation of literature, more stress 
upon grammar, and more emphasis upon the homely virtues of 
honesty, truthfulness, industry, thrift, and responsibility. This 
response to the social realities of the present time has even less 
to commend it, from an intellectual standpoint, than the system- 
atic position of those who rest their claims upon either eternal 
truth or the superiority of the past. For these positions have, at 
least, a well-formulated theory of life and education to support 
them, whereas those who can conceive no better response to the 
social transformations now occurring than to do more energetically 
what is already being done, seldom have any justification of their 
position worthy of consideration. 


Illustration of Objectives Satisfying the Criterion of Social Adequacy 


It is not the purpose of this discussion to set forth the goals of 
education, but rather to indicate the criteria by which goals may be 
evaluated. For illustrative purposes, however, it is relevant to 
indicate an objective that takes due account of the social trans- 
formations of today. It was indicated in earlier chapters that—be- 
cause of the impact of science and technology upon the cultural 
system—traditional social incentives, social sanctions, and modes 
of life have been disrupted, and men have consequently become 
confused about social directions. Old standards of conduct have 
broken down in almost every aspect of society, so that it is difficult, 
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if not impossible, for men to know in concrete social situations 
just what they should do. In a conflict between labor and man- 
agement, should an individual be neutral? Should he be for labor? 
Or should he be on the side of management? In the struggle be- 
tween nations, should he be willing to yield a measure of national 
sovereignty? Or should he strengthen the forces of nationalism 
by supporting larger armies and other ways of increasing combat 
potential? Or should he support both of these courses of action? 
The way he answers these questions will depend, in large measure, 
upon the kind of social goals he deems desirable and, in equal 
measure, upon his belief as to the effectiveness of the different 
courses of action in achieving these goals. Hence, if he is confused 
about the sort of society he thinks possible and desirable, he will 
be uncertain as to the course of action to be followed. 

It is such questions as these that plague modern man. What 
should the school do to assist him in dealing with such questions? 
If the school attempts to teach the old answers and the old stand- 
ards of judgment, it will fail to give him genuine help; for the old 
answers and standards are the ones that have failed him. Man is 
in difficulty, not because he has failed to learn the conventional 
answers and principles of conduct, but rather because the condi- 
tions to which they are applicable, and in which they were valid, 
have passed away. Clearly the school cannot teach him new an- 
swers and new standards per se, for these are in the making. It can 
help him, however, to discover what the facts are and to perceive 
what values are at stake. It can help him to build a set of socia! 
values and goals by which to judge whatever answers may from 
time to time be proposed; and it can and must help him to acquire 
discipline in, and loyalty to, a method of thinking by which dif- 
ferences of perspectives can be peacefully resolved. Seldom, if ever 
does the school attempt to help boys and girls, men and women, 
to think explicitly about the kind of future they should build for 
themselves, not as individuals, but as a people. In times past this 
was unnecessary; but in a period of social transformation, when 
the future can take on many forms, depending upon the efforts of 
men, it is courting social catastrophe to neglect this important 


educational task. 
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2. The Criterion of Basic Human Needs 


It is well established by biologists, psychologists, and cultural 
anthropologists that the human being seeks to maintain himself 
in a state of equilibrium. The absence of equilibrium gives rise 
to an impulse. For example, an imbalance called hunger gives 
rise to an impulse, which becomes channeled in the search for 
food to restore the balance. In like manner, another imbalance, re- 
ferred to as fatigue, gives rise to certain acts leading to rest and 
the consequent restoration of muscular and nervous energy. These 
imbalances are usually designated either by their corresponding 
impulses or by the acts or objects that restore the state of equilib- 
rium. That which is required to restore the equilibrium is usually 
referred to as need. Certain imbalances and their corresponding 
objects of restoration are found among men of all cultures. These 
are called basic impulses, or more often basic needs. Among the 
basic needs that have been identified are food, sex, shelter, protec- 
tion, growth (training), hygiene, movement, and social recognition. 


Two Kinds of Needs: Basic and Derived 


A cultural system is a particular way in which human beings be- 
come organized and carry on activities for the fulfillment of their 
basic needs. The satisfaction of these needs requires a great variety 
of materials, processes, ways of behaving, social institutions, and 
so on. These things and activities that come to be used in the 
process of satisfying basic needs are themselves considered needs. 
They are called derived needs to distinguish them from basic ones. 
For example, food is one of the basic needs. But in procuring food 
a people develop agriculture and ways of processing and preserving 
meats, vegetables, and fruits. In addition, they develop methods 
of distributing food and elaborate ways of preparing, serving, and 
eating it. An individual, therefore, has many needs growing out of 
these activities. He develops derived needs such as the need for 
knowledge and skill in the field of agriculture, need for plows and 
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other farm tools, etc. These become indispensable objectives to 
his social existence. 

As an individual grows to maturity in a particular culture, he 
acquires a personal structure, conditioned by the position he oc- 
cupies in the social system. Among the elements of this structure 
are tastes, likes and dislikes, aspirations, desires, skills and knowl- 
edges, all of which directly influence what the individual will 
have need of at a given moment. For this reason some derived 
needs vary from one social stratum or compartment of society to 
another. In certain parts of American society an individual will 
feel the need to protect himself by skill in physical combat, by the 
use of pistols and other instruments of violence, Indeed, he may, 
as in the case of the gangster, look upon these as means of earning 
a livelihood and of acquiring a favorable status among his peers. 
In another social stratum the individual may protect himself by 
skill in business processes and by the accumulation of material 
wealth. Satisfaction of the need for business skill and wealth may, 
and usually does, satisfy the need for status in the commercial 
community. Other derived needs, however, are found throughout 
a society rather than in a particular specialized group or social 
stratum. In American society an individual needs a job, without 
which he will be unable to purchase food; he needs to cook his 
food—this need requiring in turn that he have a kitchen and such 
furnishings as are usually found in an American kitchen. 

These derived needs are frequently as imperative in the life of 
the individual as basic needs. The need for a particular style of 
dress for a particular occasion may be more imperative for a 
woman than the need for either bodily protection or food. Yet style 
is a highly derived need, which is probably compounded of two 
basic needs—bodily comfort and social recognition. 


How Objectives Are Related to Basic Needs 


Although all educational objectives are based ultimately upon 
Some conception of human needs—however unwittingly they may 
be formulated with respect to the requirements of such needs— 
there are practical difficulties in using basic needs to validate 
educational objectives, The first is the fact that educational ob- 
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jectives are usually connected with basic needs only by a long am 
tenuous chain of cultural factors. Consider, for example, 
objective “to teach children to spell the common words of 
native language,” as in the curriculum of schools throughout th 
United States. How is this objective based upon the basic ne 
of individuals? It is sometimes held that a person must know h 
to spell in order to secure a job and gain promotions that 
enable him to increase his standard of living. This claim woul 
appear to be based on a direct connection between the objecti 
“to learn to spell the common words” and the basic need for fo 
clothing, and shelter, since a job is ordinarily deemed essential | 
the satisfaction of these needs. But this connection is by no meal 
established. There are many persons in the United States tog 
who have relatively high incomes despite the fact that they are 
poor spellers by the standards of the school. Indeed, it is not 
likely that the ability to spell and the amount of personal incon 
bear little positive relation to one another. 

It is often maintained that the ability to spell the most freque 
used words is essential to effective communication and that co 
munication is necessary for the maintenance of the common 
through which basic needs are met. But this contention is open 
serious objection. In the first place, no scientific evidence is ava 
able to show that the ability to spell in accordance with the stami 
ards set in school is required for effective written communication. 
Neither is the contention borne out by ordinary observation. 
deed, it is clear from everyday experience that many individui 
in every walk of life misspell words that appear in the stan 
spelling lists. Yet these individuals are not the least impeded 
written correspondence. Misunderstandings arising out of t 
failure of communication are seldom, if ever, attributal to poe 
spelling. 

A few students of language instruction have asserted that spe i 
ing has little relationship either to earning a living or to co 
munication but that it is closely related historically to social statu: 
Those who advocate this position point out that emphasis up? 
spelling originated when formal education was largely limited 
the upper classes, and facility in language was the primary mai 
of an educated man. At that time the path from social status tO 
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basic need for social recognition was short and direct. This notion 
of education, with its social-class overtones, has been brought over 
into the current period of mass education. Hence spelling is still 
taught, not as an instrument of communication but as a mark of 
social distinction. This conclusion is supported by the fact that a 
person who misspells a word does not think that his expression 
will be misunderstood but that he will be considered uneducated. 
The same argument applies with equal force to many objectives of 
instruction in English. It can hardly be disputed that a consider- 
able number of persons on the higher socio-economic levels still 
respect the ability to spell as a mark of an educated person, and 
that, for the same reason, even those on the lower social planes 
give at least lip-service to the importance of spelling. 

What then becomes of the relationship between spelling as an 
educational objective and the basic needs of human beings? The 
foregoing analysis has made clear how circuitous and tenuous is 
the connection between basic needs and objectives. It has also 
brought out the fact that, in a society composed of different social 
strata, an objective may be related to the basic needs of persons 
on one social plane and not related at all to the basic needs of 
persons on another plane. For example, it is an undisputed fact 
that, for individuals entering certain occupations of a secretarial 
or stenographic nature, spelling is essential to vocational success 
and hence to the fulfillment of the basic need for food and bodily 
warmth, But when this derived need for spelling is generalized to 
include all individuals, the connection of the spelling objective 
with basic needs is broken. Furthermore, it may be that the ability 
to spell is connected with the need for social status in the case of 
individuals in the middle and upper classes of American society. 
While the lack of this ability may be a handicap, success in busi- 
ness or a profession, skill in conversation, and certain personal 
qualities are usually sufficient to enable even the poorest speller 
to gain status and prestige in these classes. 

Some educational objectives, however, are related to the basic 
needs of individuals regardless of their social or occupational status. 
Discipline in the use of language as an instrument of resolving 
the social tensions now afflicting men in every walk of life is an 
illustration of a language objective that touches the basic need of 
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all people for food and shelter and for the preservation of life 
itself. These objectives will require, among other things, the teach- 
ing of those language skills that will enable individuals to recog- 
nize and understand the points of view from which others speak, to 
locate and define the issues that divide individuals, to find points 
of common ground, and to use these in moving toward a resolu- 
tion of the issues. It seems to be reasonably certain that, unless 
men can learn to do these things, their basic need for food and 
protection can hardly be provided for in the industrialized and 
multi-group societies of today. 

It is now possible to state the factors that must be considered 
when the criterion of basic needs is used in the validation of 
educational objectives. (1) The curriculum worker must know 
what the basic needs are, as described in the research literature of 
sociology, cultural anthropology, biology, and psychology; (2) he 
must have the cultural facts that will enable him to connect basic 
needs to the objectives being evaluated; (3) he must discover 
| whether or not the relationship between basic needs and objectives 
holds only for individuals occupying a particular social position or 
for all members of society, regardless of their social status. 


3. The Criterion of Democratic Ideals 


Every social class, in its rise to power, builds an ideological system 
social ideals and their rationalization—to support its claims and 
to guide its struggle to fulfill basic human needs. The ideology of 
the French ancien régime rationalized the superiority of the upp 
classes, the rule of kings and noblemen, and the inferior status of 
the lower classes. Communist ideology explains the goals and 
strategy of the “working classes” in their struggle for power with 
the “‘propertied classes,” who are allegedly exploiters of the work- 
ers. Fascist ideology, in its German version, rationalized the 
superiority of the “German race,” on the one hand, and the in- 
feriority of the masses, German and non-German alike, on the 
other. It underwrote an extreme nationalism centering in a theory 
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of racial superiority. Democratic ideology, in its early modern 
form, was the supreme rationalization of the middle class in its 
struggle to build a free society against the resistance of the ancien 
régime. More recently it has been expanded to include the eco- 
nomic and social relations of men as well as their political life. 

While an ideology is always the instrument of a social class, it is 
seldom rationalized in terms of exclusive advantages to the social 
class per se. Almost always the aims, methods, and social relations 
set forth in the ideology are held to be the best for mankind, either 
because of universal social dividends or because the ideology is in 
conformity with the laws of nature or the will of God. It is, there- 
fore, no easy task to demonstrate the superiority of one ideology 
over another, however forcefully a man’s faith may drive him to 
accept one system or another. 

In most quarters of the Western World the democratic ideology 
is believed to be the best that man has been able to devise. The 
factual and theoretical justification of this position is too long 
and involved to set forth in a book on the curriculum. In the 
final analysis the argument rests on the proposition that the 
democratic system permits the fulfillment of all the basic human 
needs more completely than any other ideology. From a practical 
standpoint, however, the important fact is that the democratic 
ideology is the only one that can be used in validating educational 
objectives in the United States; for it is the only one to which the 
American people as well as American teachers will knowingly 
subscribe. 

Since the democratic ideology represents the aims, methods, and 
social relationships to which the American people are devoted, 
their social institutions, policies, and practices are shaped in large 
measure by democratic ideals. It follows that valid educational 
objectives will be consistent with the democratic ideology—and 
that objectives that lead to modes of behavior incompatible with 
those implied by the democratic value-system will be invalid. 

The democratic ideology has been expressed in many different 
ways, although in substance all formulations of it are similar. Since 
its essential elements were set forth in previous chapters, they 
need not be repeated here save as a summary statement. Perhaps 
no better digest of the democratic value-system has been given 
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than the following passage from the pen of one of America’s lead- 
ing political scientists: 


1. The dignity of man and the importance of treating personalities 
upon a fraternal rather than upon a differential basis. 


2. The perfectibility of man or confidence in the development more 
fully as time goes on of the possibilities latent in human personality, 
as over against the doctrine of fixed caste, class, and slave systems. 


3. The gains of civilization and of nations viewed as essentially mass 
Beas i TA nany 

gains—the product of national effort either in war or in time of 
peace rather than the efforts of the few. 


4. Confidence in the value of the consent of the governed expressed 
in institutional forms, understandings, and practices as the basis of 
order, liberty, justice. 


5. The value of decisions arrived at by rational processes, by common 
counsel, with the implications, normally, of tolerance and freedom 
of discussion rather than violence and brutality.’ 


How Objectives and Democratic Ideals Are Related 


The problem of validating objectives, in so far as the democratic 
values are concerned, is one of ascertaining whether or not pro- 
posed objectives lead to the realization of these values for the 
masses of the people. Some objectives contribute to the realization 
of these values; others make little or no contribution to their ful- 
fillment; and still others lead to anti-democratic attitudes and 
habits of conduct. To teach an individual that human character 
is fixed by biological inheritance is to teach not only an untruth 
but also an undemocratic notion. For if character is fixed by the 
operation of the genes, the improvement of individuals becomes 
impossible, and the notion that some persons are by nature morally 
superior to others is given support. Both of these consequences are 
contrary to the principles of democracy, which assert as moral 
ends the improvability of the common man and the equivalence of 
men. Of course, individuals vary with respect to their capacity t° 
take on the attitudes and behavior patterns of the social group, 


2Charles E. Merriam, What Is Democracy? (Chicago: University of Chicag? 
Press; 1941), p. 8. By permission. 
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and the limits of such capacity are undoubtely fixed by the genes. 
However, the extent to which the capacity of any individual will 
be realized—and the kind of personal structure and hence the 
kind of character he will build—are determined by the culture and 
the position he occupies in the social scheme. 

The teaching of spelling and grammar may contribute very 
little, if anything, to the realization of democratic ideals—except 
as these skills may be required by a few persons for yocational 
purposes and thus for their well-being in society, as in the case of 
teachers and clerical workers. On the other hand, mastery of the 
habits of effective thinking and critical reading and listening is to 
be rated high on the scale of objectives that satisfy the democratic 
ideals. For democracy is based on the principle that the common 
man can manage public, as well as private, affairs if he has a chance 
to acquire information and to learn to think for himself. 

Application of the democratic yalue-system requires that the 
curriculum worker master the principles of democracy and that 
he trace with meticulous care the relation of objectives to these 
principles. The principles of democracy are complex and inter- 
related and are subject to diverse interpretations. Hence no con- 
densed statement of these principles can be used effectively in the 
validation of educational objectives by persons not thoroughly 
versed in their long career and in their current meaning and 
interpretation in the political, economic, and social aspects of 
American culture. For example, the kind of reasoning which 
asserts that a knowledge of history is essential to the realization 
of democratic ideals (on the theory that we must know the past 
before we can understand the present) is just the sort of loose 
thinking that enables some individuals to justify anything by 
recourse to democracy. Before the study of history can be justified 
by the criterion of democratic ideals, we must know just what 
aspect of historical knowledge is to be stressed, and just how this 
knowledge will function in human behavior as men move toward 
a fuller realization of democratic goals. Anything less than the 
satisfaction of these two conditions, not only for history but also 
for any other aspect of the educational program, will lead to the 
prostitution of this criterion in curriculum building. 
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4. The Criterion of Consistency and 


Non-Contradiction 


Educational objectives are related not only to the primary criteria 
of basic human needs, social adequacy, and democratic ideals but 
also to one another. In their interrelationships they may be neutral, 
consistent, or contradictory. The relations of neutrality and con- 
sistency constitute the relations included under the heading of 
non-contradiction. If an objective is logically unrelated to another 
objective, as teaching swimming is unrelated to teaching the enjoy- 
ment of reading, the relationship is one of neutrality. A great 
number of educational objectives are related in this way. If one 
objective is logically compatible with another, as teaching the 
desirability of coöperation is logically compatible with teaching 
the habits involved in coöperation, the relationship is one of con- 
sistency. A person is guided by incompatible objectives if he 
teaches an individual that labor and management are partners and 
that they should therefore work cobperatively together—and, at 
the same time, impresses upon the individual that it is bad busi- 
ness to pay higher wages than he has to and that, if people do not 
like to work for what he offers them, they can go elsewhere. 


Importance of Logical Consistency of Objectives 


Atatime when cultural reintegration is desirable—even essential 
for survival—the relation of contradiction tends to invalidate 
educational objectives. It is true, of course, that in no society, not 
even in a highly integrated one, is the conduct of an individual 
always consistent. The elements of a culture never constitute 4 
logical system, nor are they ever entirely mutually adjusted an 
integrated. In a highly integrated culture, however, the number 
of contradictory ways of behaving is reduced to a minimum, Of 
else they are insulated from one another by social differentiation. 
For example, in a rigidly stratified society, where the circulation 
from class to class is more or less closed, different rules of conduct 
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and ways of behaving can exist side by side in the various social 
strata. The lower classes, as in the middle ages, will live by one set 
of rules and the upper classes by another set, although there will 
be some principles of conduct held in common by all the classes. 
But in a society, such as that in America today, where there is 
movement of persons from one social class to another and where 
communication between social classes and between specialized 
groups is going on from hour to hour, ways of behaving and prin- 
ciples of conduct belonging to. the various classes and groups come 
into conflict. The individual then becomes confused and uncer- 
tain; if this condition prevails, he becomes mentally unhealthy. 

It is quite true that American culture, as pointed out in an 
earlier chapter, is highly compartmentalized, so that a person may 
act on one set of principles in his family life and on an opposite 
set in business and professional relations; or he may follow one set 
of principles in a political campaign and quite a different set in 
his private affairs. It is also true that individuals have a remarkable 
capacity to harbor contradictory principles and ways of behaving. 
Nevertheless, modern conditions of social mobility and communi- 
cation force people in increasing numbers to become aware of 
their inconsistent ideas and modes of behavior. Failure to resolve 
these inconsistencies levies a heavier cost each year in terms of 
increasing social tensions, personal maladjustments, and human 
suffering resulting from inability to gear the industrial machine 
and scientific resources to the satisfaction of human needs. 

It is, therefore, important that the curriculum worker evaluate 
educational objectives in terms of their logical relationships. It 
is unlikely that any set of objectives will be entirely consistent 
among themselves. In fact, any set of objectives will contain many 
that are neutral with respect to those that are logically consistent, 
and there will be some that actually contradict those that hang 
together logically. But this is no reason for failing to decrease the 
number of contradictory objectives wherever possible. In a society 
needing a greater degree of cultural integration, persons who 
select educational objectives without regard to their internal con- 
sistency are apt thereby to accentuate the tendency toward cultural 


disintegration. 
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5. The Criterion of Behavioristic Interpretation 


Objectives must also be capable of reduction to behavioristic terms. 
In fact, the meaning of an objective is obscure until its meaning 
in terms of actual behavior is known. If the objective is to develop 
civic responsibility, the meaning of this objective is not clear 
until civic responsibility is defined by reference to concrete ways 
of behaving in actual situations. Of course it is possible to say, 
as is the ordinary practice, that an individual is acting responsibly 
when he is doing his duty; but this definition of responsibility is 
a verbal abstraction that can mean virtually anything to anybody. 
Hence, persons who have quite different understandings of this 
objective can appear to be in agreement. Despite this fact, most 
formulations of objectives are at this level, which probably ac 
counts for the humorous observation that educational objectives 
are like New Year's resolutions. 

To return to the behavioristic meaning of civic responsibility, 
the only way to clarify its meaning for educational practice is to 
state it in terms of behaviors to be developed. Its definition would 
then take the following form. If an individual does this, this, and 
this in situations of this, this, and this kind, he is civically responsi- 
ble. For example, if he reads about the issues in each political 
campaign, reads about the candidates for each office, and goes tO 
the polls and votes on election day, he is exercising his civic respon- 
sibility. These performances, of course, do not exhaust the mean- 
ing of responsibility. They were not suggested for that purpose 
but rather to indicate the kind of analysis that must be made if the 
meanings of objectives are to be unequivocal. All such objectives 
as the development of integrated personalities, self-realization, 
independence of thought, economic efficiency, problem-solving 
ability, critical thinking, appreciation of home and family life 
understanding of the rights and privileges of childhood, apprecia- 
tion of music and art, are apt to be equivocal until they are reduced 
to statements of behavior in concrete situations. Objectives that 
cannot be so reduced are invalid. 
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It is possible for objectives to be expressible as behaviors to be 
developed and yet not be attainable by individuals at all lev els of 
growth. If a given objective is to be attainable, it must be capable 
of reduction to statements of behavior which individuals of speci- 
fied levels of maturation are able to acquire, In reducing the 
objective of critical thinking to behavior, for example, it is neces- 
sary to consider the maturity of those who are to be taught. This 
means that the facts respecting the capacity of boys and girls of 
different ages to think critically will have to be assembled and 
interpreted. Those aspects of critical thinking that appear, in the 
light of these facts, to be possible of development at particular 
levels can be stated. These statements will constitute the behavior- 
istic definition of critical thinking for that level of growth. 


6. Application of Criteria 


Efforts to apply the foregoing criteria without thorough considera- 
tion of the facts and values they presuppose will lead to the selec- 
tion of invalid objectives. The use of these criteria will require 
that the curriculum worker become thoroughly familiar with the 
knowledge to which each criterion has reference. The criterion of 
social adequacy, for example, has reference to social conditions. 
Application of this criterion will, therefore, require that the 
curriculum worker familarize himself with social diagnoses made 
in recent years by competent students of society. From a study of 
these diagnoses he will come to understand the culture of the 
United States and its relations to other cultures; he will learn 
about the welfare-levels existing in American society and the 
effects of these levels upon individuals; he will be able to see the 
fundamental ways in which the culture is changing; he will come 
to see how all of these matters are related to the objectives of 
education and, correspondingly, what the objectives must take 
into account if they are to be socially significant. 

In like manner and in like degree, the curriculum worker must 
understand the democratic ideals in both their historical and cur- 
rent forms; he must be thoroughly familiar with the literature of 
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human needs; he must be steeped in the socio-psychological in- 
vestigations of child and adolescent development. 

Knowledge of all these matters, however, will only lead to con- 
fusion about the objectives of education unless those who are 
involved in curriculum improvement deliberately appeal to their 
sense of logical consistency and clarity of meaning, at both con- 
ceptual and behavioristic levels. The clarification and validation 
of objectives is a basic step in the development of a curriculum. 
It is a step requiring far more knowledge and logical rigor than 
have usually been employed in practical curriculum work. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Choose an objective from a course of study in English, history, 
science, or any other field, and try to show how it is related to the 
fulfillment of one or more basic human needs. Can you outline the 
chain of cultural factors connecting the objective to the need? Examine 
the same objective by applying the criterion of social adequacy and the 
criterion of democratic ideals. 

2. Select an objective from any field of instruction, and try to reduce 
the objective to behavioristic terms—that is, try to describe the be- 
havior that the objective implies for a particular situation that you 
know about. 

3. Select a list of general objectives from a city, county, Or state 
course of study. Try to evaluate the list by applying the five criteria 
discussed in this chapter. 


Suggested Reading 


Literature on the validation of educational objectives is scanty. Since 
objectives of education always involve moral ideas, most of the relevant 
material is to be found in such related fields as ethics and value-theory- 
Nevertheless, there are a few good references in the field of education. 

1. One of the most balanced treatments of the problem of validating 
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educational objectives is to be found in John S. Brubacher’s Modern 
Philosophies of Education, Chapter 4. In this chapter you will find the 
ways in which various schools of educational thought have attempted 
to derive and to justify objectives of education. You will find also 
insightful criticisms of the various positions that have been taken on 
this problem. For a critical discussion of the relation of “needs” to 
objectives, see Boyd H. Bode’s Progressive Education at the Cross- 
roads, Chapters 4-5. Robert J. Havighurst’s Developmental Tasks and 
Education sets forth the needs of the individual which emerge in the 
course of his development. For an excellent discussion of present day 
confusion about educational directions, see William H. Kilpatrick 
(Editor), The Educational Frontier, especially Chapter 1. The relation 
of democratic ideals to the determination of educational objectives is 
explored in Chapter 9, and the problem of relating the school to social 
realities is discussed in Chapter 2. See also Chapter 15 of Harold 
Ruge’s Foundations for American Education. A recent exploration of 
objectives from various standpoints is Lyman Bryson and Others 
(Editors), Goals for American Education. Although this book empha- 
sizes higher education, many of its principles have general application. 

2. More fundamental treatments of the problem are to be found in 
the following: John Dewey’s Theory of Valuation; Orlie H. Pell’s 
Value-Theory and Criticism; F. S. C. Northrop’s The Logic of the 
Sciences and the Humanities; and The Improvement of Practical 
Intelligence, by Raup, Benne, Axtelle, and Smith. The more advanced 
reader will find that these references explore various aspects of the 
problem in such a way as to supply new insights and new approaches. 
Wayne A. R. Leys’ Ethics and Social Policy (especially Chapters 1—4) 
bears directly on the problem. See also “Educational Objectives: Im- 
provement of Curricular Theory about Their Determination” in Her- 
rick and Tyler (Editors), Toward Improved Curriculum Theory, pages 
26-35. 


CHAPTERS 


I A E 


ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT TASKS Of curriculum building is the 
selection of subject matter appropriate to the objectives of instruc 
tion. Subject matter and objectives are related as means and ends; 
changes in objectives require changes in content. ‘The task of 
relating subject matter to objectives is one requiring a high degree 
of technical competence and insight into means-ends relations. 
Too often objectives of instruction are professed only to be denied 
in practice by inability to select the content upon which their 
realization depends. Moreover, vested interest in subject matter- 
the tendency to see values in content that exists only for persons 
who teach it and who believe that an appreciable change in it will 
sacrifice essentials of education—is a complicating factor in a 
problem already fraught with technical difficulties. Frequently 
teachers do not understand the role of subject matter in human 
activities; neither are they always aware of the fact that the subject 
matter they know and use as teachers is highly selected from a vast 
store of human knowledge; nor are they ordinarily aware of the 
biases operating in the selection of the content they teach. There- 
fore, the wisest selection of subject matter will result from ap- 
proaching the problem not only from the basis of required 
techniques but also from broad principles appertaining tO the 
meaning and source of subject matter and the bases of its selection. 
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l. What Is Subject Matter? 


The members of a social group participate in two kinds of activi- 
ties: first, those such as hunting, selling, farming, manufacturing, 
and the like, which result in the procurement of food, clothing, 
shelter and other necessities of life; second, those involving the 
common life of the group, such as singing, storytelling, worship- 
ing, bartering, voting, and obeying a system of law. From these 
activities emerge techniques, facts, principles of interpretation, 
rules of conduct, and aesthetic principles comprising what the 
social group has learned about the world, about ways of using the 
world and of improving its beauty, about man himself, and about 
how to live together. Such knowledge, values, and techniques con- 
stitute the subject matter of the group. 

Subject matter and culture, however, are not equivalent. As 
noted in an earlier chapter, the culture of a people is the man- 
made part of the environment. The culture consists not only of 
facts, principles, social norms, and an infinitude of meanings, all 
of which comprise subject matter, but also of tools and machines, 
institutions, and modes of individual and social action. Subject 
matter is, therefore, only a part of the total culture. It consists of 
what men know and believe and of their valuations and loyalties, 
not of everything they have created. An institution such as the 
family is not subject matter, but what is known and believed about 
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the family and the values placed upon it are subject matter. Tools 
and machines are not subject matter; however, knowledge about 
tools and machines—about their construction, their operation, and 
their various uses—is subject matter. 


General and Specialized Subject Matter 


Activities involved in government, religion, economics, and 
other areas of common endeavor give rise to non-specialized knowl- 
edge and values. Here are found the standards of moral and aes- 
thetic judgment upon which members of the group rest their 
choices; here are found the customs and traditions to which all 
members are expected to be loyal; here are found the general so- 
cial ends and sanctions motivating the individual; here are found 
the institutional procedures and social practices to which all in- 
dividuals are encouraged, if not actually required, to conform. 
These make up the “common sense” of the group as well as the 
body of subject matter which the group imposes upon all its im- 
mature members. This teaching is at first carried on informally 
through the impact of group activities and then, as the group 
grows more complex, by formal schooling. 

The first specialized subject matter is that which arises out of 
activities having to do with the procurement of the material condi- 
tions of life, for these activities are the first to be affected by divi- 
sion of labor. Because of division of labor between the sexes, in a 
primitive social group the knowledge and skill of hunting may 
belong to men, while the knowledge and skill of tilling the soil 
may be the special achievement of women. With the introduction 
of domesticated animals, hunting is partly replaced by herding 
and stock raising and, in highly developed societies, by an elaborate 
system of animal husbandry requiring a great degree of specialized 
knowledge and ability. Highly industrialized societies are marked 
by extreme specialization of activities and consequently of subject 
matter. In such societies this content is usually referred to as tech- 
nical and scientific to indicate its specialized and exact nature and 


to distinguish it from the learnings that are more or less common 
to all members of the society. 
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Descriptive Subject Matter 


Subject matter may also be thought of as descriptive. Descriptive 
content consists of facts and principles. Facts are statements about 
things that can be perceived or are perceptible in principle. If 
someone says that the thermometer reading is 70 degrees or that 
there are thirty registered voters in precinct two, he is making 
factual statements, which can be directly verified by observing and 
counting. If someone says that George Washington died in 1799, 
he is also making a statement of fact; however, unlike the previous 
statements, this one is perceptible only in principle. George Wash- 
ington’s death is not now capable of being observed. Yet his death 
was observed, and in principle it is now observable in the sense 
that a peun can mentally reconstruct the acts that would be 
required in making the observation if it were possible to reverse 
time. 

Books and other instructional materials are heavily weighted 
with factual content. For example, courses in history consist largely 
of factual statements. about what happened, when and where it 
happened, and who was involved in it. Biology courses contain a 
tremendous number of facts about the structure of plants and 
animals, about their classification, and about the functions of 
their various parts. Indeed, one of the criticisms most often made 
of the curriculum is that it contains too much factual subject mat- 
ter, to the neglect of principles. 

Descriptive principles are laws and rules such as scientific laws 
and theories. They indicate how to proceed when in doubt. Boyle’s 
law, for example, tells how to deal with problems where the con- 
trol of confined volumes of gases is of primary concern. It tells 
us that, if the temperature of a gas is held constant and pressure 
is applied, the volume will decrease or increase as the pressure is 
increased or decreased. It does not indicate that people should 
deal with problems involving gases, nor does it say that gases 
should act in that way. It simply indicates how gases do in reality 
act. From this standpoint, these principles resemble facts in that 
they are non-valuative. Hence principles and facts are both called 
descriptive content. 
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Normative Subject Matter 


Normative subject matter consists of the rules of the game, 
norms, or standards by which individuals make moral and aes- 
thetic choices. It represents the valuations men have built up 
through generations, and it constitutes the source of wisdom. The 
rules that “the governor should be responsible to the governed,” 
that “those who are affected by policies should have a share in mak- 
ing them,” that “one should act toward other persons as he would 
have others act toward him” are all examples of normative content. 
A long list of such normative rules could be prepared. The ob- 
jectives of education, the social-moral controls of economic ac- 
tivities, the fundamental ideals operating in and through political 
institutions, the content of legal systems, the rules of acceptable 
family conduct, the criteria for judging the merits of artistic works 
—all these would be contained in such a list, and it would still be 
incomplete. Normative subject matter abounds in literature and 
in the writings of political leaders, sages, and prophets. It is drawn 
from the wisdom of the people. ; 

Normative and descriptive content may be further distinguished 
by relating them to the kinds of questions that may be asked about 
any event: (1) What happened? When and where did it happen? 
Who was involved in it? (2) Why did it happen? What would cause 
it to happen again? (3) Was its occurrence good or bad? Should it 
have happened? Should it happen again? (4) Was it beautiful? 

The first group of questions can be answered only by factual 
statements. The second requires an explanation for an answer, 
and, since all explanations take the form of theories and gen- 
eral ideas, descriptive principles rather than facts afford the 
answer to it. It should be recognized, however, that facts are needed 
as evidence of the validity of any explanatory principle and that 
the applicability of such a principle is dependent upon a knowl- 
edge of the facts of the situation. Answers to the third and fourth 
groups of questions require moral and aesthetic judgments and 
hence involve normative content. In general, Torc, descriptive 
subject matter is used to answer the first two kinds of questions, 
and normative content to answer the last two. 

If a fifth question, “What should I do?” had been asked, the 
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answer would require both types of knowledge. The making of 
such a simple decision as where to eat the evening meal requires 
facts and both descriptive and normative principles. Facts are 
gathered about the prices, cleanliness, service, amount of noise, 
the availability of music, and the distance to travel to reach the 
restaurant. Descriptive principles are called upon to give these 
facts meaning. If there are flies and roaches in the kitchen, the 
food is likely to be unsanitary. If the eating utensils are washed in 
dirty water, they will be unclean. But the very decision to collect 
these facts and employ these principles in making the choice of an 
eating place, as well as the final decision of where to eat, are 
directed by normative principles. A good restaurant should be 
clean, economical, should not have unnecessary noise. It should 
provide good service and should be nearby. It was with respect 
to these values that the relevant facts were collected and the prin- 
ciples applied. Thus questions with respect to desirable individual 
or social action require an interrelation of facts and descriptive 
principles, on the one hand, and normative principles, on the other. 


Subject Matter as the Content of Subjects 


Formal instruction in primitive societies, when it exists at all, 
is directed to the teaching of the common ideas and loyalties 
deemed by the group to be essential to its collective life; the 
knowledge and skills related to such specialized activities as herd- 
ing and farming are acquired informally through participation of 
the young in such enterprises. As a society loses its simple character, 
the amount of knowledge about its common life becomes greater 
and greater, so that in a highly developed society such as that of 
America today the amount of knowledge related to collective 
activities, to say nothing of specialized activities, is far greater than 
any individual can master. Hence, somewhere along the line of a 
society's development arises the necessity of selecting and organiz- 
ing its core of common knowledge and wisdom to facilitate the 
instruction of its immature members. Similarly, knowledge related 
to specialized activities, to technical and scientific pursuits, be- 
comes organized for instructional purposes when the knowledge 
about them accumulates to the point that formal instruction is 
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essential to the preparation of individuals for specialized callings. 
The content of subjects, as represented by textbooks or courses 
of study, is selected from the vast stock of facts, ideas, and values 
that man has accumulated from his collective and specialized 
endeavors. Failure to bear this fact in mind results in the false 
notion that the subject matter of a given subject is the content of 
textbooks. The subject matter of a subject is what man has learned 
about that subject —whether it be agriculture, economics, recrea- 
tion, health, or what not. The content of a textbook is what an 
author has selected from man’s total knowledge of the subject. 
Full recognition of this point would perhaps go a long way 
toward breaking down uncritical attachment to the conventional 
subject matter of courses. It is not unusual for curriculum workers 
as well as teachers to accept new objectives and at the same time 
insist that the subject matter with which they are familiar, if 
properly organized and taught, satisfies the new purposes. Many 
promising programs of curriculum reconstruction have begun with 
new objectives and ended in a reorganization of old content. It is 
as though a physician, on making a new diagnosis, were to prescribe 
the same medicine, insisting that the trouble was in the way the 
medicine was given rather than in the medicine itself. Frank 
recognition that the subject matter of textbooks and courses of 
study represents choices and that, as a condition of acceptance, 
their bases must first be discovered and criticized, would make cur- 


riculum rebuilding a more intelligently handled if not an easier 
task, 


2.. Criteria for Selecting Subject Matter 


Only a fraction of the total subject matter, or accumulated experi- 
ence, of a culture can be included in a program of formal educa- 
tion. The curriculum worker is, therefore, faced with the task of 
deciding what content to select for inclusion in the curriculum. 
How is the content to be selected? What kinds of experiences 
should be provided? Some curriculum workers have maintained 
that the worth of subject matter can be determined by scientific 
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investigations. Within limits this contention is true. Objective 
studies of such questions as the usefulness of various items of 
subject matter to people in their ordinary activities have made 
significant contributions to curriculum building. But they do not 
represent the ultimate basis of subject-matter selection. 

This is evident when we ask this question: Why should useful 
subject matter be judged valuable? Scientific procedures cannot 
answer this question, since it is neither a question of fact nor of 
theory, for which the method of science is wholly adequate, but 
rather one of social and moral judgment, for which scientific 
procedures, as ordinarily conceived, are not sufficient. Now social 
and moral judgments go back to the prejudices and social standards 
of the individuals and social groups making the decisions. In 
deciding the value of content experiences, therefore, the intelli- 
gent curriculum worker will be sensitive to the prejudices and 
standards of judgment operating in such choices. A number of 
standards have been employed in curriculum building in recent 
years. The more important ones are set forth in question form 
on the following pages. 


Is the Subject Matter Significant to an Organized Field of Knowledge? 


This criterion means that justification for including an item of 
subject matter is the degree to which knowledge of it is deemed 
essential to the mastery of the field to which it belongs. The first 
assumption here is a positive judgment with respect to the entire 
area of knowledge. Thus it is assumed that a field of knowledge is 
an important one to teach. This criterion further presupposes a 
program of studies consisting of specialized courses, with each 
course being succeeded by a more advanced course and terminat- 
ing in the graduate school. Not all the subject matter of a given 
field, such as mathematics or history, can be included in a series of 
courses. But according to the criterion the items of subject matter 
which a competent student of the field is expected to know should 
be selected and included. 

An idea related to this criterion, and sometimes used as a guide 
in selecting subject matter, is that of prerequisite knowledge. The 
content of beginning algebra, for example, is often defended on 
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the ground that it is essential to the study of advanced algebra and 
calculus. The principle is very limited in application and may 
operate in the process of selection only when an organized field 
of knowledge has been delimited and the significant subject matter 
within it has been ascertained. Then the principle may be used to 
select the items that are most directly related to advanced study. 
For example, how much and what part of the content found 
ordinarily in beginning algebra courses is actually needed in the 
study of calculus? A rigorous application of the principle in 
answering this question reveals the mathematical facts and proc- 
esses needed in the study of calculus.* As a principle of selection, 
therefore, the idea of prerequisite knowledge is a highly refined 
phase of the much broader principle of “significance to an organ- 
ized field of knowledge.” 


Does the Subject Matter Stand the Test of Survival? 


The notion that age is a mark of value is generally accepted and 
is deeply rooted in human experience. The fact that a thing is old 
and tried enhances its value, notwithstanding the strong inclina- 
tion of many people to accept novel things and ideas. Acceptance 
of the “old and tried” is due partly to the sentiments that the 
antique arouses and even more to the belief that the things that 
have come down from the past are the product of generations and 
even centuries of “experimentation,” Objects of worth are those 
that have survived because they have been capable of satisfying the 
aspirations of mankind for a higher and higher culture. This 
principle was, and still is, widely used in curriculum building, 
especially in the field of moral conduct and in the arts of music, 
painting, and literature. The literary works that have been in- 
cluded in the curriculum, for example, are those whose worth has 


been attested by the fact that they have been highly prized by 
generation after generation. 


Is the Subject Matter Useful? 


Bia principle of utility may be broadly conceived, as when 
subject matter is selected because of its usefulness in the perform- 
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ance of activities classified into areas of living. One of the early 
efforts to set forth such areas was made by Herbert Spencer. In an 
essay entitled, “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” he listed 
five major areas of human activity, as follows: 


(1) those activities which directly minister to self-preservation; (2) 
those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly 
minister to self-preservation; (3) those activities which have for their 
end the rearing and discipline of offspring; (4) those activities which 
are involved in the maintenance of proper social and political relations; 
(5) those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure part of life, 
devoted to the gratification of the tastes and feelings.* 


Over a score of more recent classifications of activities have been 
prepared by individuals as well as by educational commissions. 
Since these more recent classifications are similar in many respects, 
only one, Bobbitt’s list of life activities, will be given: 


(1) language activities; social intercommunication; (2) health activi- 
ties; (3) citizenship activities; (4) general social activities—meeting and 
mingling with others; (5) spare-time activities, amusements, recrea- 
tions; (6) keeping oneself mentally fit—analogous to health activities 
of keeping oneself physically fit; (7) religious activities; (8) parental ac- 
tivities, the upbringing of children, the maintenance of a proper home 
life; (9) unspecialized or non-vocational practical activities; (10) the 
labors of one’s calling.® 


Subject matter needed in developing the ability to perform 
these life activities is deemed useful, while that which makes no 
contribution or only slight contribution to such abilities fails to 
satisfy the principle of utility. 

This criterion is also interpreted in a narrow sense, as when the 
content of the conventional subjects is studied to determine what 
items are most useful to adults. For example, G. M. Wilson made 
studies to ascertain what parts of arithmetic were most useful.* In 
one of these studies children in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades collected the arithmetic problems encountered by their 
parents during a two weeks’ period. These problems were analyzed 
to discover the content of arithmetic which their solutions re- 
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quired. Similarly, though by different techniques, the utility of 
the content of courses in language arts, history, science, and other 
subjects has been investigated." In almost every one of these studies 
utility is defined in terms of frequency of use—those items of 
subject matter most often used by adults being considered the 
most useful and, hence, the most desirable as curriculum content. 


Is the Subject Matter Interesting to the Learner? 


The criterion of interest requires that subject matter be selected 
in terms of its bearing upon the experiences, problems, and goals 
of pupils. Pupil problems and objectives become the guiding 
points in content selection. This criterion means that the curri- 
culum should consist of subject matter that is needed in solving 
pupil problems or in the fulfillment of immediate purposes or 
long range pupil plans. 

A common interpretation of this criterion is that the subject 
matter must satisfy the needs of the learner. When thus inter- 
preted, its meaning hinges on the word “needs.” As used here, it 
designates a disposition toward the subject matter. If the learner 
feels that the subject matter helps him to obtain something he 
genuinely wants, it meets the criterion of interest. If, on the other 
hand, it is selected because other people think the learner “needs” 
it—as they may think he needs punishment or that he needs to 
remove a personality deficiency about which he has no concern — 
the criterion is violated. In other words, the subject matter in- 
cluded in the curriculum must be interesting and meaningful. 

Strict application of this principle has led to the conclusion that 
the curriculum should not be made in advance but should be 
developed on the spot under the direction of the learner’s inter- 
ests. The subject matter would not be selected and set-out-in- 
advance to be learned, as in a textbook, but would be sought for as 
it was needed in solving a problem or in carrying out purposeful 
activities. When set-out-in-advance, the subject matter becomes so 
divorced from interests as to appear as though it existed for its own 
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sake. Then, instead of being studied because it is needed in the ful- 
fillment of some purpose, the subject matter is studied as if it had 
meaning in and of itself—or, at best, as if its sole usefulness were in 
the attainment of marks and promotions. 

A less strict, though not less useful, construction of this criterion 
has resulted in a number of significant improvements of the curri- 
culum in the direction of adaptations to individual needs. Accord- 
ing to this view of the criterion, if there are some more or less 
persistent and common interests, the criterion of interest can be 
used to choose subject matter far in advance of any actual need 
of it by the pupils. That is to say, the criterion can be used to 
predict the content in which the majority of pupils of a given age 
range will most likely be interested. Although, as a rule, interests 
vary from individual to individual, investigations indicate that 
some interests are more or less common and can, therefore, be 
employed in the selection of content. Of course, the more uniform 
the backgrounds and past experiences of persons, the more they 
exhibit the same interests. It has been found, for example, that 
most adolescents, especially those from middle-class families, are 
interested in getting along with others, in choosing vocations, in 
choosing mates, and in getting along with members of their family. 
Whatever subject matter will satisfy these interests will be valuable 
curriculum material for those whose interests are satisfied by it. 


Does the Subject Matter Contribute to Social Reconstruction? 


The social-reconstruction criterion assumes that the current so- 
cial system is not the culmination of human achievement; that 
society is now in a period of transition, from which a new form of 
social existence is emerging; that within the limits laid down by 
irreversible social trends men can shape the future; and that the 
school can assist in molding the future, if the content of the cur- 
riculum is selected and taught with that end in view. Subject mat- 
ter is valuable, therefore, in the degree to which it relates to the 
efforts of men to rebuild their loyalties, ideas and institutions. 

The criterion of social reconstruction is often interpreted to 
mean that content is significant if it contributes to the under- 
standing of contemporary affairs —as when subject matter is chosen 
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because of its connections with important social problems. This 
is only a partial interpretation, however, for it usually means 
nothing more than bringing the curriculum up-to-date. That is to 
say, the subject matter is selected with an eye to bringing the 
curriculum abreast of the social changes that have already oc- 
curred. In contrast, the criterion of social reconstruction makes 
the school a positive force in social change and requires that the 
subject matter relate not only to social problems but also to col- 
lective social goals. The criterion requires, among other things, 
that the instructional program focus upon the reconstruction of 
beliefs and social norms. In other words, the rules by which the 
members of society control their conduct will become objects of 
study and reconstruction. 


3. Choosing among Principles of Content Selection 


Thus far the more significant principles by which to determine the 
content of the curriculum have been described without reference 
to their worth. The curriculum maker, however, cannot be con- 
tent with this impartial treatment, for he must choose among the 
principles as he seeks solutions to the problems of curriculum 
building. Even if he makes use of most, if not all, of them, as is the 
usual practice, he will of necessity emphasize some and place little 
or no stress upon others. How then can the worth of these princi- 
ples be ascertained? How can he decide which criterion should be 
the primary basis of subject matter selection? 

The answer to these questions always results from practical 
thought and judgment rather than from scientific investigation 
alone. Since dependable, practical judgments are based upon ac- 
ceptable values as well as facts, the appraisal of each criterion will 
involve two questions: First, is the criterion adequately supported 
by facts and sound reasoning? Second, does its use contribute signi- 
ficantly to the realization of desirable educational and social 
objectives? In the discussion which follows, each criterion will be 
considered in connection with the objective usually associated with 
it, as well as from the standpoint of its general dependability. 
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Criteria Related Primarily to Uncritical Transmission of the Cultural 
Heritage 


All education necessarily transmits the cultural heritage since, 
to educate at all, knowledge of the race must be used. But some 
educational theories make such transmission the main purpose of 
instruction. Moreover, they assume that the cultural heritage is to 
be transmitted without particular reference to its use in dealing 
with the common problems of mankind. Through transmission, 
this heritage is increased as each passing generation adds its bit to 
the total fund of knowledge, skills, and values. Thus, through 
education man builds up the vast store of accumulated experience 
by which he conducts his collective life and maintains it at a high 
level of civilization. In modern thought, at least, cultural accumu- 
lation is an inseparable part of the ideal of cultural transmission. 

It is obvious to anyone, as noted above, that the knowledge, 
skills, and values that mankind has created through the ages are 
vast and that no generation, however gifted, can master the entire 
cultural heritage. How, then, can the part of the racial experience 
that is to be singled out for transmission through the school be 
determined? Indeed, this is the question that all the criteria 
described in the preceding discussion are designed to answer. But 
those theories that make the transmission of the culture the pri- 
mary aim of education answer it by applying two criteria: (1) 
survival, and (2) significance to a field of organized knowledge. 

The criterion of survival will be considered first. The fact that 
an item of subject matter has been handed down from generation 
to generation does not make it valuable. Mere age is no more a 
dependable test of the worth of anything than pure novelty. Un- 
desirable as well as desirable things survive. History abounds with 
erroneous ideas and inefficient skills and techniques, which en- 
dured for generations before they were eliminated from the com- 
mon-sense understanding of mankind. Needless to say, many of 
them continue to plague man’s efforts to deal effectively with his 
problems. It is necessary only to remember the part superstitions 
and outworn ideas have played, and continue to play, in all aspects 
of human endeavor, to realize that mere survival is not an adequate 
test of what the schools should teach. 
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Advocates of the principle of survival would be the first to agree 
that mere persistence in time is no indication of worth, In their 
view, it is not survival alone that marks the value of content, but 
rather the fact that in its survival the content has proved its worth 
in instance after instance of human endeavor, in satisfying human 
needs and enriching human experience. This view places the real 
test of the value of content in the consequences of its past uses. If 
the consequences have been good, the content is believed to be 
valuable. They are taken as evidence of the content’s potential 
worth for the present and the future. This interpretation is clearly 
stated in H. C. Morrison's definition of a universal institution, 
which he employs as the basis of common education. 


A universal institution is a system of popular usages or beliefs which, 
originating in human nature, in the common sense and experience of 
mankind, has survived as a useful form of harmony and coöperation, 
has become organized, extended, and refined in the course of social 
evolution, and is, finally, capable of being rationally comprehended as 
a necessary element in the structure of all advancing societies.” 


The criterion of survival is thus the historical counterpart of the 
principle of utility. 

No amount of past usefulness, however, can assure the value of 
subject matter for today. That men have found it worthwhile 
to know certain things, or to be able to do certain things, is not 
sufficient evidence that they will continue to do so. As the aims and 
conditions of social life change, new knowledge and skills are 
brought into use, and neglected parts of the cultural heritage are 
dusted off and used. Reasoning historically to establish the value 
of subject matter always involves two assumptions: first, that the 
previous conditions in which the content was found valuable were 
the same as the present ones; second, that the ends to which men 
then devoted themselves are the ones to which men should now be 
committed. A century ago. great stress was placed upon moral 
maxims such as those in Poor Richard's Almanac. Elementary 
school readers were heavily weighted with stories pointing to 
these maxims. These stories and maxims have been mostly deleted 
from the curriculum of the public schools, and persons who con- 
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tend, on the basis of the principle of survival, that these elements 
of the culture heritage should be restored must show that the 
above assumptions are valid with respect to such content. Similarly, 
persons who believe that more emphasis should now be placed 
upon the study of grammar—on the ground that in the past such 
study has produced better written expression—must show that the 
social importance of good written expression is as great today as in 
the last century, when grammar played a dominant role in the 
school’s program. They must also show that the conditions making 
the study of grammar effective—if indeed it was—were the same 
as those of today. 

It is exceedingly difficult to validate these assumptions; hence 
the criterion of survival is always employed with considerable risk. 
Partly because of this fact and partly because of the persuasive 
power of historical reasoning, this criterion is almost invariably 
used loosely, thus playing into the hands of individuals who 
rationalize the existing educational program and the social status 
quo. Efforts to change the content of history and literature courses, 
for example, have often been impeded, if not actually thwarted, by 
the belief that, since the old subject matter was the tried and true, 
changes were destructive of genuine education. 

Nevertheless, when rigorously interpreted, the principle of sur- 
vival can play a significant role in the selection of content. This 
is especially true in the selection of those elements of the culture 
=such as deep-lying moral principles—that are often the least 
affected by social change. For example, it will be generally agreed 
that freedom and equality are still desirable, despite all the social 
changes of recent years, because societies based upon these ideals 
have always released the human spirit and have produced the 
highest development of personality. Yet despite the historical 
evidence in their favor these ideals must be interpreted in terms of 
the complex social conditions of today. They must be judged not 
only by their history but also by their capacity to guide man in 
his present quest for deep and lasting satisfactions. 

The principle of significance to a field of organized knowl- 
edge, like the principle of survival, is related primarily to the 
Notion of cultural transmission and accumulation. The transmis- 
sion of the cultural heritage is usually thought of as covered by 
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science, mathematics, and English. The subject matter deemed 
important to these subjects is, therefore, accepted as satisfying the 
aim of cultural transmission. This criterion is used primarily, 
however, in the selection of subject matter for the purpose of 
producing competent scholars and research workers in the various 
subjects of specialized knowledge. In effect, therefore, the selec- 
tion of content by this criterion reduces the ideal of cultural trans- 
mission to the ideal of specialized scholarship. 

This is clear from the fact that the purposes of organized subjects 
are shaped in no small part by the academic requirements of the 
graduate school, which is the capstone of the educational struc- 
ture. The graduate school is a vocational school par excellence. 
Every graduate student is preparing for a job—to teach, to do 
research, or something else for which his specialized training 
prepares him. Now this vocational aim permeates the whole educa- 
tional system by influencing the choice of subject matter at all 
rounds of the educational ladder. The content deemed significant 
in the liberal arts college, for example, is that which prepares the 
individual for further specialized competence in the fields of his 
choice. This is also true in diminishing degree at the lower rounds 
of the educational ladder, in the elementary school as well as the 
high school. The conventional courses in high school history or 
chemistry, for example, are embryonic college courses. Thus, while 
the criterion of “significance to a field of organized knowledge” is 
used by those who accept cultural transmission as the main 
objective, its actual effects in practice are to strengthen the influ- 
ence of the vocational objective of the graduate school upon the 
whole educational system, 

A further criticism of both of these criteria is that they lend 
themselves to those educational theories that ignore the impor 
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that these criteria are used solely in the interest of these objec- 
tives—to the degree that they help to maintain the curriculum as 
it is or to facilitate changes that disregard fundamental social needs 
—they are to be seriously questioned if not actually rejected. 


The Criterion of Utility and Social Efficiency as an Educational Aim 


All subject matter included in the curriculum from time to 
time, and from age to age, was considered useful. Now, as in the 
past, if the educational aim is mental discipline, the content be- 
lieved best fitted to the attainment of that end is selected; if the 
purpose is to make men odedient to authority, the subject matter 
believed most instrumental to that objective is included in the 
curriculum, But, when social efficiency is taken as the purpose of 
education, the criterion of utility becomes related to the daily 
activities of men. According to this aim, an individual is expected 
to participate effectively in political, economic, and social affairs 
—to be a wholesome member of a family, to protect his health 
and that of others, to worship, to play, to work, and to do a 
thousand other things generally expected of a responsible member 
of society. 

Social efficiency as an educational aim is variously expressed — 
preparation for adult life, civic training, education for social 
responsibility, and social adaptation. No matter how it is expressed, 
this aim always calls for a curriculum to prepare the individual to 
perform the adult activities of collective life in a manner pre- 
scribed by the status quo. It requires efficiency in current social 
activities, not in those of past phases of societal development nor 
in those of some future state of society. Now, efficiency means the 
performance of these activities with a minimum of misunder- 
standing, fruitless effort, and loss of time and energy, and with a 
maximum of effectiveness and personal satisfaction. It necessarily 
follows, therefore, that the subject matter most useful in the 
development of the capacity to perform adult duties efficiently 
will be most desirable as curriculum content. 

The employment of the criterion of utility under the general 
direction of the aim of social efficiency has resulted in some desir- 
able curriculum changes. A considerable amount of outworn 
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instructional material brought over from the schools of past 
generations has been eliminated. For example, spelling has been 
simplified by removing unusual and difficult words. The more 
useful words are now emphasized. And, as was pointed out in the 
previous discussion of this criterion, similar results have been 
attained in almost every sphere of the instructional program. 

Nevertheless, the criterion of utility has not escaped serious 
criticism. Critics point out that individuals can neither use nor 
prescribe what they do not know. For example, adults who have 
never acquired an understanding of decimal fractions will not use 
them. Data about what arithmetical skills are most useful, derived 
from a study of such adults, will indicate that decimals shou!d not 
be taught. It has been estimated that it took almost two deci 'es to 
get farmers to grow hybrid corn after its superiority had been 
demonstrated. An activity analysis of corn-growing, made before 
the use of hybrid seed corn became general, would have led to the 
conclusion that the schools should take no part in instructing 
farmers about the benefits to be derived from hybrid corn. 

Some critics have maintained, not without reason, that the ac- 
tivities of adults are not necessarily desirable, that the things 
men do are not necessarily what they ought to do. These critics 
ask how the criterion of utility can serve as a guide in choosing 
subject matter if it cannot be used to distinguish desirable activ- 
ities from undesirable ones. Of course, the reply can be made that 
those activities most widely and most frequently performed are 
most desirable and, accordingly, the subject matter involved in 
them should be included in the curriculum. But do not men 
frequently do things they should not do? Do they not often try 
to prevent social changes when those changes are clearly beneficial 
to nearly all people? Do they not repeatedly try to sell goods and 
services at unreasonable prices in times of inflation? Do they not 
continually advocate public policies that would be beneficial to 
themselves and harmful to others? Moreover, are not many things 
they do frequently, such as reading railway or bus timetables, 
more or less trivial and comparatively lacking in educational 
value? 

If the curriculum worker went out to apply the criterion of 
utility without any presuppositions as to what is desirable, would 
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he not discover that many of his findings were contrary to accept- 
able notions of what is right and wrong, desirable and undesirable? 
This criticism is partly neutralized, however, by the fact that the 
criterion of utility is usually employed in the service of the ideal 
of social efficiency, which prescribes in general language certain 
current standards of behavior such as the belief that a citizen 
should take part in the affairs of the government. For this reason, 
advocates of the utility principle say that it results in the selection 
of desirably useful subject matter. 

The most serious objection to the criterion of utility as well 
as the aim of social efficiency with which it is associated—like the 
objection to the two preceding criteria and their corresponding 
educational purposes—is the lack of social direction. This criterion 
stresses the present state of affairs. It does not indicate the sort of 
world mankind should attempt to build for itself out of the 
potentialities of the world as it is. Lacking this sense of direction, 
it is at best a dubious guide when employed alone in choosing 
the particular knowledge, values, and skills to be taught. 

The principle of utility also overlooks the fact of social change. 
In all past times social transformation was gradual. In periods of 
gradual change it was fairly certain that what men believed and 
did, their children would also believe and do when they came of 
age. The facts, beliefs, and skills used by adults could, therefore, 
be taught to the youth with the firm conviction that these would 
be useful when the youth became adults. But in contemporary 
civilization, social events occur with great rapidity and result in 
profound social transformations. In such a period the assumption, 
that subject matter chosen on the basis of present value will be 
needed by children when they come of age, can be accepted only 
after careful study—and even then with reservations. 


Intelligent Self-Direction and the Criterion of Interest 


The criterion of interest has been most persistently and thor- 
oughly espoused by those who hold intelligent self-direction to be 
the major aim of education. The capacity of self-direction is best 
developed, according to this view, by engaging in activities of con- 
cern to the individual. As the individual seeks goals to which he 
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feels committed, he learns to think for himself, to be self-depend- 
ent, and to weigh and use knowledge instrumentally. In pursuing 
his interests, the need for knowledge, skills, and values arises. The 
subject matter thus used constitutes the curriculum materials. 

Two objections to this criterion are worthy of note. Some critics 
point out that not all the knowledge demanded by modern civi- 
lized life can be learned in the pursuit of the ordinary interests 
of individuals. In what practical activity, they ask, would a child 
learn that the earth is a sphere, that this sphere yevolves around 
the sun, and that the laws of storms are related to the earth’s rota- 
tion? And what “real-life” purpose would motivate such activity? 
In other words, if the subject matter is restricted to that which 
the ordinary interests of individuals require, the curriculum would 
be extremely narrow, and the learnings of individuals would be 
limited to those materials having a direct instrumental function. 
This would tend, so the critics assert, to rule out not only the 
general background of knowledge, which functions more or less 
indirectly, and hence will likely not be acquired in a curriculum 
based upon mere interest, but also the content of the fine arts, 
which is even more remotely related to practical interests and 
activities. 

To this criticism the advocates of this criterion of interest reply 
that there is no limit to the range and depth of interests an in- 
dividual will exhibit, provided his interests are recognized and 
encouraged. The pursuit of one interest leads to other interests, 
hence a curriculum that enables an individual to expand and to 
realize his purposes would build a background of knowledge 
more extensive, more useful, and more enduring than that attained 
through a study of content selected by any other principle. 

Another important objection is that an interest is mot neces- 
sarily desirable, that what an individual is interested in is not 
necessarily what he should be interested in. Some interests are 
desirable and some are not, and the criterion here under discussion 
gives no clue as to how to choose among them. Taken unquali- 
fiedly, this criterion leads to the view that it does not matter what 
an individual does, provided he does it with a purpose. This would, 
according to the critics, make the pursuit of money, the activities 
of the gangster, and the works of the social reformer all of equal 
worth, provided they were motivated by genuine interests. 
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This criticism, like similar criticisms of all the foregoing cri- 
teria, loses much of its effect when it is recognized that the ob- 
jective with which the criterion is most closely associated is the 
real basis for determining which interests are to be fostered and 
which are to be discouraged. The proponents of the criterion 
reply that those interests that show little or no promise of leading 
to the capacity of intelligent self-direction would not be nurtured. 
In positive terms, interests that are most widely shared by the 
members of society and that lead to full and free interplay of 
individuals in various forms of association are the ones to be 
fostered. They lead to intelligent self-direction and require the 
sort of subject matter to be included in the curriculum. 

Although the principle of interest is in keeping with the find- 
ings of the psychology of learning—and hence is a necessary part 
of any adequate plan of subject-matter selection—exclusive use of 
it leads to neglect of fundamental social goals. It is no mere 
historical accident that this criterion has been devoted, at least 
in theory, almost entirely to the development of discipline in the 
method of intelligence; that is, growth in better ways of thinking. 
This is a natural result of the fact that proponents of the principle 
under discussion have equated intelligence with democracy. Now 
democracy as a set of ideals includes critical intelligence and self- 
direction, but it is much more than these. It embraces, in addition, 
socio-economic goals, attainment of which will safeguard free 
intelligence and social equality. This tendency of the criterion of 
interest to be limited to the ideal of intelligent self-direction is. 
therefore, its most serious defect —especially today when men arc 
troubled, as perhaps never before in modern times, about the social 
ends they should try to achieve, not individually, but collectively- 


Ideals of Democracy and the Criterion of Social Reconstruction 


The selection of subject matter for social reconstruction neces- 
sarily commits the curriculum worker to a set of social goals, for 
obviously society cannot be rebuilt without a clear sense of the 
social directions in which change is to be made. The criterion of 
social reconstruction, however, may be the instrument of any set 
of social goals, depending upon the social ideology motivating its 
use. In American society it is geared to the democratic ideology, 
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and the subject matter selected in accordance with it will therefore 
facilitate the attainment of democratic goals. To put the same 
thing in different terms, certain fundamental human wants, now 
unsatisfied or only partly satisfied, determine in part the ends for 
the guidance of social reconstruction. The National Resources 
Planning Board has stated these wants in the form of rights: 


The right to work, usefully and creatively through the productive 
years. 

The right to fair pay, adequate to command the necessities and 
amenities of life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift, and other so- 
cially valuable service. 

The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, and medical care. 

The right to security, with freedom from fear of old age, want, de- 
pendency, sickness, unemployment, and accident. 

The right to live in a system of free enterprise, free from compulsory 
labor, irresponsible private power, arbitrary public authority, and 
unregulated monopolies. 

The right to come and go, to speak or to be silent, free from the 
spyings of secret political police. 


The right to equality before the law, with equal access to justice in 
fact. 


The right to education, for work, for citizenship, and for personal 
growth and happiness. 


The right to rest, recreation, and adventure; the opportunity to enjoy 
life and take part in an advancing civilization. 


Of course, the ideals of democracy include far more than a sys- 
tem of rights. They embrace with equal force a set of responsibili- 
ties. Democracy requires that each individual be disciplined in 
methods of thinking, in procedures of working with others, and 
in ethical principles that commit him—for one thing—to protect 
others against those who would deny them their democratic rights. 
Indeed, it can be said with good reason that democracy requires 
as much, if not more, social and personal discipline than any other 
system of human association. To become thoroughly disciplined 
in these respects and to exercise these attainments in the interest 
of the common good is incumbent on every member of a demo 
cratic society. 

Application. of the criterion of social reconstruction would 
lead to the selection of content that would help to enlighten 
people about such rights, the means of securing them, and the 
forces working for and against efforts to attain them, Content that 
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would lead to understanding of, and discipline in, the responsi- 
bilities of the individual would be stressed with equal force. 

This criterion has been opposed on two counts: first, that social 
reconstruction through the school is neither desirable nor possible; 
and, second, that the criterion can be used only in the social 
studies and is, therefore, not comprehensive enough for use ina 
general program of curriculum building. 

The view that the school cannot facilitate the reconstruction of 
society is no longer tenable—as advocates of the criterion point 
out—by anyone who is familiar with the part which the schools 
have played in the reconstruction of Mexico and Turkey. Of 
course, the schools alone cannot bring about desired social trans- 
formations. But callous indeed is the individual who still insists 
that the schools cannot exercise a major influence upon social 
change. Even so, it may still be contended that the school should 
be socially neutral by limiting the subject matter to non-contro- 
versial subjects. It is pointed out, by defenders of this criterion, 
that such argument is only a way of evading the question while in 
reality taking sides. For, they point out, the content of the cur- 
riculum, regardless of how it is selected, educates necessarily either 
for the status quo or for changes in it; and the curriculum worker 
would be on more defensible grounds if he accepted this fact and 
frankly took a stand for, or against, a carefully analyzed and con- 
sistent view of social reconstruction. 

The second objection rests on the assumption that some subjects, 
such as biology and chemistry, are socially neutral. Since their 
content consists of objective facts, they educate neither for nor 
against democracy. This view, according to the defense, is due 
more to the fact that social values have been neglected in American 
education than to the lack of value content in such subjects. Of 
course, subjects like history or economics are more value-laden 
than biology or chemistry. Nevertheless, the history of science 
already reveals that even the questions selected for scientific study 
are chosen and motivated by preferences induced by the needs and 
demands of dominant economic and social groups, such as those 
that control industry and agriculture." Moreover, it seems clear, 
for instance, that the content of biology courses, selected by the 
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criterion of social reconstruction in the interest of realizing the 
National Resources Planning Board’s list of human rights, would 
differ radically from the content selected by the criterion of 
“significance to a field of organized knowledge.” 


4. Criteria and Schools of Educational Thought 


All these five principles of subject-matter selection are employed 
to some extent in almost every program of curriculum develop- 
ment, but in no program are they emphasized equally. As was 
pointed out above, the educational and social goals that guide 
the program of curriculum development also determine which of 
these criteria will be given primary consideration in the selection 
of content. Consequently, the various schools of educational 
thought tend to stress the principles of selection that most nearly 
conform to their purposes and social perspectives. Those educa- 
tional theorists and curriculum workers who follow a conservative 
path, such as the Essentialist school of thought, stress primarily 
these three criteria: survival, “significance to a field of organized 
knowledge,” and utility. The Progressive school of thought, on the 
other hand, stresses the criterion of interest as the primary basis 
of content selection. This school has sometimes been criticized 
because it appeared to make interest the sole criterion in choosing 
curriculum content. In recent years, however, this school of 
thought has tended to emphasize the criterion of social reconstruc 
tion equally with the principle of interest. This new emphasis is 
giving rise to a group of curriculum workers whose primary in- 
terest is in developing a curriculum for social reconstruction along 
the lines of the democratic tradition in America. 


Papen A e ere os Hy a no E n 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Identify the different kinds of subject matter—descriptive and 
normative—presented in either a high school or elementary school 
textbook. Which kind is stressed? 
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2. From a study of a textbook, used in either high school or elemen- 
tary school, assemble data to show the principles of subject-matter 
selection employed by the authors. Do the same with a course of study. 

3. Criticize the principles disclosed in your study of (2) above, and 
indicate clearly why you accept or reject them. 

4. Formulate and justify a theory of content selection satisfactory 
to you. Try to find out whether or not other persons agree with you? 
Why do they agree? Or why do they disagree? 


Suggested Reading 


It is not easy to find references dealing exclusively with a given prin- 
ciple of content selection. The following references have been chosen 
because each one places stress upon a particular principle. Perhaps the 
best and most succinct statement of the child-interest criterion is Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick’s Remaking the Curriculum. The principle of util- 
ity has been set forth by a number of writers. Herbert Spencer's essay 
What Knowledge Is of Most Worth? is still the classic statement of this 
position, although it was written almost a century ago. One of the most 
thorough explorations of the kinds of situations people must meet is 
to be found in a recent book, entitled Developing A Curriculum for 
Modern Living, by Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, 
Margaret G. McKim, and others. The principle of survival has been 
most carefully set forth, with some important qualifications, in The 
Curriculum of the Common School, by Henry C. Morrison, Chapters 
1-3. The criterion of “Significance to a field of organized knowledge” 
has been treated in Ernest C. Moore’s What Is Education? pages 18-24. 

For a discussion of the principle of social reconstruction and its 
application in an extensive program of curriculum development, see 
Harold Ruge’s That Men May Understand, especially Chapters X and 
XI. See also his American Life and the School Gurriculum. This prin- 
ciple has also been clearly enunciated in Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations of the American Historical Association's Commission on the 
Social Studies, especially pages 10-19. Of course, the first American 
writer to make this criterion a significant part of his educational 
theory was John Dewey in his Democracy and Education. See his 
explicit reference to this criterion on pages 384-387. 
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THE CURRICULUM WORKER must not only choose among the criteria 
of content selection but also must explore the cultural heritage 
for the kind of content implied by them. This requires procedures 
for the selection of subject matter. In some cases these procedures 
are based almost entirely upon practical reason and judgment, as 
in the case of those used to satisfy such criteria as survival and 
social reconstruction. Some of these procedures, however, approach 
the rigor of scientific investigation, as in the case of experimental 
procedures and those devised to discover the content or the skills 
that are most useful in the performance of a particular set of 
activities. In this chapter the more important procedures will be 
set forth and related to the various principles of content selection. 
The procedures to be discussed are as follows: judgmental, experi- 
mental, analytical, and consensual. 


1. The Judgmental Procedure 


The judgmental procedure is loosely defined and can be described 
only in broad outlines. Since it has not been reduced to a set of 
techniques, successful use of it depends upon the point of view 
of the curriculum worker. If his social perspective is narrow, and 
his ideas and prejudices are too little permeated by democratic 
ideals and too closely identified with the interests of special social 
groups such as industrial managers, business organizations, labor 
208 
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unions, farm organizations, or academic groups, or if he is so 
occupied with the past that he cannot appreciate the present nor 
see its potentialities for the future, the curriculum worker's judg- 
ment will hardly lead to the best selection of subject matter. For 
the most “objective” selection of content by this procedure re- 
quires that his interests, knowledge, and ideals transcend special 
social groups and embrace the common good. In short, this pro- 
cedure —perhaps more than any other method of content selection 
demands broad social vision and freedom from the restricting 
influences of narrow social outlooks and partisan rationalizations. 


Phases of the Judgmental Procedure 


Selection of subject matter by judgment requires the curricu- 
lum worker to raise and answer the following questions: (1) What 
Social and educational objectives should be accepted? (2) What is 
the existing state of affairs in which these objectives are considered 
desirable and appropriate, and in which they must be realized? 
(3) What subject matter best satisfies these objectives under the 
existing conditions? ? As long as individuals are divided on either 
the first or second of these questions, they can reach no agreement 
upon the third. The first two questions, therefore, are the crucial 
Points of the procedure. They require thorough study of past and 
Contemporary phases of societal development; they call for thor- 
ough understanding of the processes of social change including the 
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forces that shape the course of social evolution; they require a 
clear comprehension of social trends and collective social goals. 
They demand insight into the fundamental differences among 
persons with respect to social and educational objectives and 
mastery of the social and intellectual techniques needed to resolve 
such differences. 


Ways of Studying Questions Raised by the Judgmental Procedure 


Neither the curriculum worker's time nor his technical prepara- 
tion permits him to make the original social and historical in- 
vestigations that consideration of these questions requires. More- 
over, these questions are very broad and involve knowledge from 
many specialized fields. The curriculum worker must, therefore, 
draw heavily upon the works of a great number of scholars in the 
fields of cultural anthropology, sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, geography, history, psychology, and social philosophy. If his 
judgment of desirable curriculum content is to be sound, the 
curriculum worker must build up a common orientation and sense 
of social direction. He can best equip himself in this regard by 
studying scholarly treatments of the current social scene, social 
trends and goals, theories of social change and of social integration, 
interdependence of personality and culture, programs of social ac- 
tion, and historical roots of current crucial factors. 

In addition, the judgmental procedure calls for extensive group 
discussion and deliberation, in which general points of view and 
personal and group prejudices are critically evaluated and recon- 
structed in the process of agreeing upon social ideals and goals. 
Curriculum content chosen on the basis of the prejudices and 
rationalizations of uninformed and uncritical persons will not 
satisfy the conditions of the judgmental procedure. Nor will the 
curriculum be improved thereby. 


Examples of the Judgmental Procedure 


This procedure is best exemplified in curriculum building 
where the criterion of social reconstruction is the primary basis of 
subject-matter selection, although it is also employed in cases 
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involving the criterion of survival and of “significance to a field 
of organized knowledge.” The Virginia Curriculum Program, be- 
ginning in 1931, illustrates the selection of subject matter by the 
judgmental procedure. This fact is revealed in the educational 
platform set forth, by the Principles Committee, to guide those 
who were to coöperate in developing the new curriculum. The 
first of these principles was concerned with content selection. 


The school is an agency of society for its perpetuation and re-crea- 
tion. In its processes the school should: 


l. Discover and define the ideals of a democratic society. 

2. Provide for the continuous redefinition and reinterpretation of the 
social ideals in light of economic, political, and social changes. 

3. Provide experiences for boys and girls which make possible their 
greatest contribution to the realization of the social ideals. 


From the social point of view this involves: (a) The definition of 
understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and automatic responses that 
are necessary for the realization of the social ideals, (b) The selection 
from the group culture of materials which will assist most effectively 
in the realization of the social ideals.? 


This principle makes social reconstruction a primary basis of 
content selection. Now the selection of “materials which assist most 
effectively in the realization of the social ideas” is a complex task. 
It requires a judgment of what the democratic ideals are or should 
be, and a clear understanding of “economic, political, and social 
changes.” Having satisfied these two conditions it is, then, a mat- 
ter of further judgment—made of course in light of facts and ideals 
~as to whether a given item or body of content will contribute to 
the realization of the accepted ideals. It should not be assumed, 
however, that it is merely a matter of personal choice requiring 
ho agreement with anyone. On the contrary, in this case, as in all 
instances, the test of the judgment is the extent to which other 
persons accepting the same ideals, facing the same facts, and pos- 
Sessing the same social understandings would themselves select the 
same subject matter or agree to its selection. 

A very superficial form of this procedure is sometimes used in 
the selection of subject matter on the basis of “significance to a 


? Sidney B. Hall, D. W. Peters, and H. L. Caswell, Procedures for Virginia State 
Curriculum Program. Bulletin of the State Board of Education, July, 1932, pp. 11-12. 
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field of organized knowledge.” In such cases the first and second 
phases of the procedure are more or less taken for granted. That is 
to say, there is little or no discussion, or study, of educational and 
social goals and little reference to social and educational condi- 
tions as factors affecting the selection of content. The reason for 
this lack of discussion is that the aim of specialized competence is 
accepted without serious question; or else, the content selected for 
that purpose is rationalized on the ground that it contributes to 
general education or to the cultural development of the indi- 
vidual. Commitment to this aim, or surrender to these ration- 
alizations, makes it easy to slur over—or wholly ignore —social 
conditions and ideals and to proceed directly to choice of content 
without further investigation. Unexamined educational and social 
prejudices are thus allowed to influence the selection of subject 
matter, and the judgmental procedure is thereby violated. 

In the case of the criterion of survival the judgmental procedure 
is usually, though not always, influenced by historical facts and 
reasoning—to the neglect of present conditions and future devel- 
opments. Perhaps the clearest example of this is the curriculum 
outline proposed by Henry C. Morrison in The Curriculum of the 
Common School. He sets forth in bold outline a curriculum based 
upon the notion of universal institutions, which are judged to be 
good because of their long service to man in his social evolution. 
Among these institutions are Language, Mathematics, the Natural 
Sciences, the Humanities, Commerce, and Industry. Since these 
institutions, according to Morrison, are common to all advancing 
societies and have proved their value in the course of human 
history, and since they also constitute the arts by which men carry 
on community life and control the environment, they are neces- 
sarily the curriculum of common education. 

Now such socio-historical reasoning enables Morrison to sêt 
forth a curriculum which, although not without merit, neglects 
the first and second phases of the judgmental procedure and hence 
reduces the present state of affairs and its potentialities to abstract 
universal forms called institutions. This leaves open the question 
of what content is to be included in these various institutions— 
Language, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and so on—for it can 
hardly be supposed that all subject matter related to each of these 
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is of equal worth. Thus the actual selection of content by the judg- 
mental procedure is again left open to the influence of unex- 
amined social and educational prejudices and perspectives. 

These examples should help to clarify the judgmental procedure 
and to indicate that great care should be exercised in using it. Its 
successful employment requires not only critical and informed but 
also judicious persons. In the hands of such persons it can be one 
of the most dependable methods of content selection. But the cur- 
riculum worker cannot be too exacting in the use of this proce- 
dure; nor can he neglect any of its phases without the risk of 
serious misjudgment. 


9. The Main Features of the Experimental 


Procedure 


The experimental procedure of content selection attempts to 
ascertain by actual trial whether or not subject matter satisfies a 
particular criterion —that is, interest, “significance to a field of or- 
ganized knowledge,” or utility. It answers such questions as: Is this 
subject matter interesting? Is this subject matter used by adults? 
The try-out of subject matter must, of course, be done under pre- 
scribed conditions and by techniques that make the procedure as 
rigorous as possible. Errors due to personal or group prejudices, 
misjudgment, and extrinsic conditions are reduced to a minimum. 
In order to reduce such errors certain experimental requirements 
must be met. 


The General Pattern of Experimentation 


Experimentation in this case, as in all experimental investiga- 
tions, conforms to a general pattern consisting of the following 
elements: (1) an hypothesis, that is, an idea to be tried out; 
(2) control of the conditions of the try-out; (3) an objective deter- 
mination of the results; and (4) checking the results against the 
hypothesis to ascertain whether or not the hypothesis is true. 
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When these requirements are translated into procedures of con- 
tent selection, they take the following form: 


l. Preliminary selection of subject matter in accordance with a 
criterion. 


2. Prescribed conditions under which students and teachers are 
to work and ways by which the subject matter is to be presented. 


3. Objective techniques for ascertaining the results of the experi- 
ment. 


4. Checking the results against the criterion to ascertain whether 
or not the subject matter satisfies the criterion. 


This procedure has not been used extensively, but its findings have 
been generally respected. It has been used, for example, in ascer- 
taining the interests of children in poetry and other forms of 
literature, in music, and in color combinations and arrangements.” 


An Example of Experimental Procedure 


An experimental selection of poetry for children will be de- 
scribed as an exemplification of the experimental procedure. 
Huber, Bruner, and Curry conducted an experiment to ascertain 
the poetry which should be included in the curriculum of the 
elementary and junior high schools.* The experiment was based 
upon the criterion of interest. 

The first step of the procedure was to make a preliminary selec 
tion of poetry suitable for children. This was accomplished by 
selecting poems, first, on the basis of the opinions of “expert” 
teachers of poetry, and second, from an examination of 900 courses 
of study and of the most commonly used textbooks. The 900 
courses of study were evaluated by criteria for judging courses of 
study in literature, and the thirty best courses of study in each 

a Arthur M. Jordan, “Children’s Interests in Reading,” Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 107. See also G. LaV. Freeman and R. S. Freeman, The Child 


and His Picture Book, B. E. Mellinger, “Children’s Interests in Pictures,” Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 516. 


4 Miriam B. Huber, H. B. Bruner, and C. M. Curry, Children’s Interests in 
Poetry, p. 4. 
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grade from one to nine inclusive were selected for intensive study. 
Also, thirty outstanding textbooks were selected for detailed anal- 
ysis. On the basis of this preliminary investigation about 100 
poems were chosen for each grade from one to nine. These were 
prepared as an experimental booklet, which was issued to eleven 
experimental centers involving some 60,000 children. The hy- 
pothesis was that these were poems in which children would most 
likely be interested, and the experiment was designed to test this 
hypothesis. 

The next step in the experiment was the prescription of condi- 
tions under which the interest of children in these poems was to 
be ascertained. Control of these conditions consisted of two steps. 
The first one was the choice of experimental centers in accordance 
with the following requirements: (1) adequate preparation of 
supervisors and teachers with respect to the proposed experiment, 
(2) proper geographical distribution, (3) representation of all types 
of children —underprivileged, normal, superior, foreign-born, and 
the like, (4) interest of teachers and superintendents in poetry and 
poetry teaching, and (5) ability to handle the experiment educa- 
tionally, statistically, and clerically. 

Second, the general requirements for presenting the poems were 
prescribed as follows: (1) Each teacher was issued an experimental 
edition of Children’s Poetry containing the poems she was to use. 
(2) The time and length of the experiment was indicated—about 
18 weeks. (3) During the experiment the children were to read, 
or the teacher was to read to them, some 60 of the 100 poems se- 
lected for the particular grade range. (4) Methods of teaching the 
poems were left to the choice of each teacher, though some sugges- 
tions for teaching poetry were given. (5) Each booklet of poems 
was used over a range of five grades, two above and two below the 
particular grade to be taught, thus taking account of the factor of 
pupil age and maturity. 

The final step of the experiment was the checking of results. To 
facilitate this step each teacher was supplied with specially pre- 
pared “‘pupil’s choice sheets,” on which each pupil was to record 
his choice of poems as the teacher presented them to the class. Also, 
at the middle of the experiment each pupil was required to record 
the five poems he liked best; and, at the end of the experiment, 
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the.ten poems he preferred. The poems he liked least were also to 
be reported. In addition, each teacher was given a set of directions 
for using these “pupil-choice sheets” and recording the results of 
pupil responses. Finally, the results from each experimental center 
were collected and compiled as a final report. The findings result- 
ing from this compilation enabled the experimenters to prepare a 
master list of poems for each grade, to eliminate certain poems 
from the experimental collection because they failed to satisfy the 
criterion of interest, and to move other poems into grades in which 
pupil interest in them was observed toybe higher. 


Criticism of the Procedure 


The procedure just described is open to the objection that, 
since not all factors can be controlled, its findings are not entirely 
dependable. For example, one teacher may be more generally effec- 
tive than another in getting children interested in poems; or the 
pupil’s interest in a particular poem and his lack of interest in 
another may both be due to the degree of interest and enthusiasm 
expressed by the teacher. Furthermore, the past experiences of 
children in literature might have conditioned them for or against 
poems; hence the experiment may not reveal the potential inter- 
ests of children but rather their reactions to previous instruction. 
But, after all such criticisms have been taken into account, it is 
still true that the experimental procedure is an important means 
of subject-matter selection. Moreover, it is a step in the direction 
of more rigorous procedures. 


3. The Nature of the Analytical Procedure 


The analytical procedure * is one of the most widely known of the 
methods of content selection. It has been closely identified with 
the criterion of utility, although it has been used in the selection 
of content in accordance with other criteria. Generally speaking, 


5. W. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction. See also Franklin Bobbitt, How to 
Make a Curriculum. 
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it consists of an analysis of the things people do in order to discover 
the subject matter functioning in these various activities. 


General Forms of the Analytical Procedure 


There are three forms of the analytical procedure, all following 
more or less the same pattern. First is activity analysis, the object 
of which is to discover the general kinds of activities engaged in by 
people of a given national group or region and then to reduce 
these to specific activities,gwhich may become the basis of instruc- 
tional materials when proficiency in the general activities is de- 
sired. Spencer’s five major activities of life (noted in the previous 
chapter) illustrate these general activities. W hat people do in 
performing each of these major activities illustrates activities of 
a specific nature. The second is job analysts, which is the technique 
of activity analysis applied to vocational operations.’ If anyone 
wishes to know what should be taught in the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers, for example, an analysis of what teachers actually 
do would be made to determine what specific activities are per- 
formed by teachers; and these activities, in turn, would become 
the basis of teacher-education. The third form of this procedure is 
simply the use of the processes of analysis to determine the ele- 
ments of knowledge or the skills having general utility. If the 
problem is to find what elements of written expression or arith- 
metical computation have general use, one procedure would be to 
analyze such documentary materials as minutes of board meetings 
or newspapers. For example, the content to be included in a course 
in grammar can be determined by studying the grammatical forms 
found in the correspondence of people in general or of a selected 
group such as college graduates or high school graduates. 


Techniques of Analysis 


As used in this procedure the analysis consists of the application 
of certain techniques of fact-finding to the activities under in- 
vestigation. Therefore, the first step in the procedure is the selec- 


6W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study. See also Charters and Whitley, An Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits. 
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tion of the area of human concern, the specific function, or the 
specialized occupation to be investigated. Assuming, then, that one 
of these has been selected, the next step is to break it down into 
more specific elements and then to choose an appropriate tech- 
nique for collecting facts about these various elements. There are 
six such techniques in general use. While most of these originated 
in job analysis, they have been adapted with varying success to 
the study of major life activities as well as to more specific func- 
tions. 

1. Interviewing: The interviewer requests a person on the job, 
or one who performs certain activities, to name the duties for 
which he is responsible or the ideas and skills he employs. These 
are listed by the interviewer and are returned in typed form for 
the worker to correct. Other persons on the same job, or engaged 
in the same activity, are also interviewed independently. From 
these interviews a composite list of duties is made. 

2. Working on the job: The investigator works on the job, 
studying the operations required and making a list of them. Since 
the job is new to him, he is more apt to be aware of the duties 
than a worker who has become habituated to the job. 

3. Analysis of the job or activity by the worker: A person who 
has become familiar with a job or activity is asked to list his duties 
or the operations he performs. This differs from the preceding 
technique primarily in the amount of familiarity with the work 
on the part of the persons involved, the worker being more fa- 
miliar than the investigator. d 

4. Questionnaire: The duties or operations involved in a job 
or activity are sought by means of an inquiry blank sent to the 
workers or persons whose activities are under investigation. This 
is very similar to the interview technique, the latter being more 
dependable because the investigator can'check the responses of 
the worker by further questioning. 

5. Documentary analysis: The investigator makes an analysis of 
magazines, correspondence, public records, and the like, and tabu- 
lates the information, skills, or principles found in these docu- 
ments, These findings throw light on what will be needed by 
persons who use these documents or who are involved in activities 
from which they result. 
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6. Observing the daily performance of people: The curriculum 
worker, or a group of persons under his direction, observe and 
tabulate the things people in general, or people of a particular 
social group, do in their daily endeavors. 

The application of these techniques yields a list of perform- 
ances. The question then arises as to how the relative value of 
the items on the list can be determined. In some cases this question 
is answered at the outset by selecting for analysis the activities of 
highly efficient persons. In other cases some standard by which to 
judge the relative value of the items is employed. One of the most 
common standards is frequency of occurrence. 


Example of the Analytical Procedure 


The study used here as an example is an illustration of the 
procedure of analysis applied to a highly specialized function — 
written expression—and employs the technique of documentary 
analysis. Its purpose is to ascertain the grammar of current Eng- 
lish in the United States, as a basis for determining the course of 
study in English with respect to grammatical matters. The study 
is based on the criterion of utility. Two fundamental assumptions 
of the research are worthy of special citation.’ 


1. It assumes that the only method to attain really good English— 
effective language nicely adapted in both denotation and connotation 
to the circumstances of the occasion and the needs of both the speaker 
and the hearer—demands constant observation of the actual practice of 
the users of the language together with a sensitiveness to the suggestions 
inevitably attached to words and constructions. ... 

2. It assumes that the most important facts concerning any words, 
forms, or constructions of language are the circumstances in which they 
are usually used, because these words, forms, or constructions will 
inevitably suggest these circumstances .-- there are language forms 
and constructions that are somewhat limited in their constant use to 
particular social groups. To use any such forms seriously, whether they 
be those customary to the “vulgar” or those customary only to precise 
“school mistresses,” helps to give the impression that the common social 
contacts of the user are with that particular group. This study, there- 
fore, has attempted to find the important matters of American English 
that thus have distinct social class connotations. Unlike any of the 

1C. C. Fries, American English Grammar (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc.; copyright 1940), pp. 24-25. By permission. 
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former studies it has not been limited to an examination of the so- 
called “disputed” constructions and phrases; it has been concerned 
with a firsthand examination of the grammatical matters that appeared 
in a large number of carefully selected specimens of the language of 


several social groups. 


This research study emphasizes the social utility of language 
forms and functions and would eliminate those having little or no 
currency outside the classroom. 

The study required an adequate selection of written materials. 
Certain materials were ruled out. For example, stenographic re- 
ports of court hearings were eliminated because stenographers 
usually correct the expression of the witnesses. Again, business 
correspondence was not considered representative of the range of 
situations calling for written expression, The materials finally 
selected for study were those made available from the files of 
informal correspondence in possession of the Federal Government. 
The letters and their authors were required to meet the following 
conditions: 


1. The letters must really contain the language usage of the per- 
son whose letter is being analyzed. Hence only those letters were 
used which were in the original handwriting of the persons se- 
lected as suitable subjects. 

2. Certain information about the writers of the letters must be 
available: place and date of birth, place and date of birth of father 
and mother, present address of each, record of the writer's school- 
ing, occupations in which he had been engaged, and in some cases 
a confidential report on the family. 

3. The written material from each subject must be sufficient to 
represent a fair sample of his language. 

4. A wide range of topics must be covered by the correspond: 
ence. Altogether some 2000 letters and excerpts from about 1000 
additional letters were used in the investigation.* 


The persons whose letters were studied were classified into three 
groups: (1) those persons who had graduated from a reputable 
college and whose position was one of recognized standing in the 
community; (2) persons who had not passed beyond the eighth 


8C. C. Fries, American English Grammar, pp. 27-28. By permission. 
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grade and whose occupations were strictly manual and unskilled; 
and (3) persons who fell between these two extremes; that is to say, 
persons whose formal education ranged from one year of high 
school to a single year in college, or technical school, and whose 
occupations were neither professional nor strictly manual and 
unskilled. 

The correspondence of each of these three groups was examined 
and the grammatical facts tabulated and classified. These facts fell 
into three categories. The first one was the form of words. The way 
in which the word “grew” differs from “grow,” for example, repre- 
sents such a grammatical idea. The second category was the func- 
tion of words. Certain words have little meaning except for the 
grammatical relationship they express—as, for example, the word 
“with” in “He struck the animal with a rod.” The third one was 
word order, the order in which words appear in sentences. The 
statistical findings were placed against a historical background of 
language usage, as a method of evaluating them. The findings of 
this investigation are extensive and are presented in detail in a 
series of six chapters of the original report of the study. 


Criticism of the Analytical Procedure 


It has sometimes been asserted that the analytical procedure is 
atomistic—that is to say, that it breaks operations, skills, and 
knowledge into such small elements that the real identity of the 
original process or knowledge is lost, as water is changed, upon 
analysis, into hydrogen and oxygen. According to this view, if the 
process of teaching, for example, is broken into its various ele- 
ments, which are then mastered by an individual, there is no 
assurance that he will be an effective teacher. It is assumed that 
the art of teaching is more than the sum of its elements, just as 
water is more than the sum of the atoms of which it consists. Al- 
though valid in cases where analysis has been carried to extremes, 
this criticism can hardly be held as valid in most instances of the 
analytical procedure. Analysis is always essential, and there is no 
justification for wholesale criticism of it. The pertinent questions 
should always be these: What is the analysis for? Is it sufficient 
for the purpose? 
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A second criticism is that the process of analysis yields static 
results, that the discovery of what is actually done on a job, or 
the knowledge and skills that people actually use in their various 
activities, does not afford the basis for improving performance. 
When this procedure is used in the interest of the aim of social 
efficiency, for example, it tends to yield content in support of the 
status quo. But if it is borne in mind that analysis does not yield 
objectives but the materials by which objectives may be realized, 
this criticism loses much of its weight. 


4. The Consensual Procedure 


The consensual procedure is a way of collecting people’s opinions 
as to what they believe the curriculum should be. The three pro- 
cedures just described represent investigations into the content of 
activities, objects of interest, and conflicts of ideals and prejudices. 
The consensual procedure results in a statistical figure of the num- 
ber of persons, or per cent of persons, of a particular community 
or group such as business or labor who believe that such and such 
should be taught in the schools. This procedure is exemplified in 
the practice of asking local business men to express their opinions 
about what aspects of arithmetic or elements of English should be 
included or stressed in the curriculum. 


Aspects of the Consensual Procedure 


The selection of persons whose opinions are to be sought is the 
first step. Such persons are usually selected because they are (1) out- 
standing leaders in the fields of industry, business, agriculture, 
labor, and in the social life of the community, (2) experts and spe- 
cialists such as physicians, engineers, teachers, artists, and musi- 
cians, or (3) because they are representative of the population ofa 
community or region. The next phase is the preparation of a de- 
vice for collecting opinions from the chosen subjects. Usually @ 
questionnaire is used. In some cases interviews and small group 
conferences are employed. In any event ambiguities must be Tê- 
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duced to a minimum, and every precaution must be taken against 
influencing the responses of the subjects. The final stage of the 
consensual procedure is the tabulation and interpretation of the 
responses. 


Example of the Consensual Procedure 


There are many examples of this procedure of content selection. 
Since it is one of the simplest, if indeed not the simplest, it has 
been extensively used by both research workers and practitioners. 
A good example is that followed by The National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements in its study of the topics to be in- 
cluded in high-school courses, as presented in its report, The Re- 
organization of Mathematics in the Secondary School. The Com- 
mittee prepared a list of topics in mathematics, and the list was 
presented to college teachers prominent in their respective fields. 
Teachers were asked to assign to each topic an estimate of its value 
as preparation for the elementary courses in their fields of special- 
ization. 

The replies were tabulated and arranged in two groups: physical 
sciences, including astronomy, physics, and chemistry; and social 
sciences, including history, economics, sociology, and political sci- 
ence. It was found that high value was attached to certain topics 
by prominent teachers of both of these sciences. These topics were, 
therefore, judged to be essential elements of mathematics courses 
designed for college preparation. 


Criticism of the Consensual Procedure 


This procedure is perhaps most dependable when it is used to 
determine the content of a very narrow field of instruction, as in 
the example above. But in this instance, as in all others, it is 
subject to the objection that people's replies are too often dictated 
by vested interest, by unexamined prejudices growing out of the 
traditions concerning the topics to which responses are to be made, 
and by occupational biases. 
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Following up This Chapter 


1. Examine each of the following investigations to decide the kind 
of procedure used to determine the content: Helen Christianson, 
Bodily Rhythmic Movements of Young Children in Relation to 
Rhythm in Music; Commission on the Social Studies, American His- 
torical Association, Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Commission; Ruth Strang, Subject Matter in Health Education; Guy 
M. Wilson, What Arithmetic Shall We Teach? 

2. Prepare a critique of any one of the investigations listed above. 
Make clear the position you yourself assume as you make the criticisms. 

8. Assume that you are a member of a committee to revise the cur- 
riculum in a field of your own choice. Outline a procedure of content 
selection which you would recommend to the committee. What diffi- 
culties would you likely encounter in following this procedure? 

4. Examine either a textbook or a course of study, and try to 
determine the procedure of content selection which the authors 
employed. 


Suggested Reading 


1. The judgmental procedure has never been clearly formulated in 
curriculum work even though it has been used for centuries. Perhaps 
the nearest statement of it, although in a generalized form, is to be 
found in The Improvement of Practical Intelligence, by Raup, Benne, 
Axtelle, and Smith, especially Chapters V, VI, and VII. 

2. The experimental procedure has not been formulated apart from 
particular investigations. But since it is essentially the same in all 
experimental patterns of educational study, general formulations of 
the experimental method in education will suggest the nature of this 
procedure. See, for example, The Scientific Study of Educational Prob- 
lems, by Walter S. Monroe and Max Engelhart. For applications of 
this procedure, see references given in the text. See also C. E. Turner's 
“Description of the Malden, Massachusetts, Experiment in Health 
Education,” Fourth Yearbook, National Education Association, De- 
partment of Superintendence, pages 233-238. 
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3, The classic elaboration of the analytical procedure is that of W. 
W. Charters in his Curriculum Construction, especially Chapters I 
to VI. Part II contains many examples of the application of this 
procedure. 

4. The consensual procedure is set forth in Franklin Bobbitt’s 
Curriculum Making in Los Angeles and in his How to Make a 
Curriculum. 

5, For an excellent criticism of the various theories and procedures 
of content selection, see Boyd H. Bode’s Modern Educational Theories, 
Chapter II to VII. 
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CHAPTER 14 


IN THIS CHAPTER attention will be given to the question of how 
to determine the grade in which a given skill, topic, item of sub- 
ject matter or activity should be placed. While the question of 
grade placement will be considered by itself, in actual practice it 
cannot be separated entirely from the problem of content selec- 
tion; for any specific attempt to select subject matter presupposes 
some age or grade group by whom it is to be used. According to 
one school of educational thought, the problem of grade placement 
arises in a rigid educational scheme of grade levels, promotions, 
and graduations, and not in a flexible system in which pupils can 
progress as freely as their development and achievement will allow. 
In any scheme of education, no matter how flexible, teachers will 
be concerned with the relation between the developmental stage 
of the individual and the educational experiences he is to have. 

Moreover, emphasis in recent years upon child development and 
the cultivation of healthy personalities has given new meaning and 


additional importance to the problem of grade placement. As one 
authority has so well said: 


A child who has been confused over and over again by the complexity 
of the material and energy factors met in earlier experience can hardly 
be expected to mobilize his knowledge and integrate his energy output 
into effective behavior patterns. Children need to feel adequate in 
capacity and skill to meet a fair proportion of the situation which they 
are called upon to face. They need to obtain a fair balance between 
success and failure in the realization of their hopes and desires.? 

1D. A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Pro 
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Principles and Procedures for Determin- 


ing Sequence and Grade Placement 


Ben o ai 


Some curriculum workers have replaced the term “grade place- 
ment” with the term “sequence,” because the latter connotes less 
rigidity and is less associated with the existing curriculum. But 
changing the name does not remove the problem. Whether a per- 
son speaks of sequence, or of grade placement, he has reference to 
the problem of meshing the development of the individual with 
some order of activities and content. Usually the term “sequence” 
is used to refer to the order of the learner's experience rather than 
to the order of logically organized subject matter in the educa- 
tional ladder. But even so, guide lines to individual development 
are essential in order to plan for an educational program at all. 
In the discussion that follows, the terms “erade placement” and 
“sequence” will be used interchangeably. 

The successful curriculum worker will be aware of the factors 
conditioning what an individual can do and learn at any given 
time in his progress through the educational system. This means 
that the curriculum worker must be familiar with curriculum 
materials and with particular social and psychological concepts 
and facts. In addition, knowledge of procedures for determining 
the grade placement of curriculum materials, or the sequence of 
activities and experiences, is indispensable. In this chapter atten- 
tion will be given to the social and psychological factors that the 
curriculum worker must consider and to the procedures that have 


been adapted to the study of problems of grade placement and 
sequence. 
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1. Approaches to Grade Placement and Sequence 


There are three possible approaches to the solution of problems 
of grade placement and sequence. The first accepts the child as he 
is and adjusts the experience to his level of development while 
holding the instructional goals constant. When should the study 
of a group of skills, facts, principles, or problems begin? Attack 
on this problem necessarily involves answers to such subsidiary 
questions as the following: At what grade level can children learn 
a given skill or concept, or study a particular problem, most read- 
ily? Should the learning be placed closest to the time when the 
child feels a need for it? Should it be placed where it is most 
interesting? Or should its placement involve some combination of 
these factors? 

The second approach assumes curriculum experiences to be 
located at a given grade level and provides learnings to adjust the 
child to these experiences—that is, to get him ready for the learn- 
ing. What experiences and materials will best facilitate learning at 
a given grade level? This question also requires answers to sub- 
sidiary ones: What skills and concepts are prerequisite to the de- 
sired learning? What experiences will best develop readiness for 
the desired learning? How can materials be prepared that will 


bring the child to the place where the desired learning will be an 
easy and natural next step? 


A third alternative recognizes the 
of grade placement by altering 
goals compatible with the child’ 
expectation of ability 
are required: Can th 
happen to him while 
Are there different 
better reach the maj 
valuable for him in 
aim? 

However, 
goals does no 


possibility of solving problems 
the instructional goals. Are the 
s ability or with any reasonable 
? Once again answers to underlying questions 
€ student ever reach this objective? What will 
he is trying to reach it? How long will it take? 
intermediate goals through which he could 
or goal? Are there substitute experiences morg 
the face of difficulties in the attainment of this 


it should be noted that the change of instructional 
t represent an entirely different approach to the prob- 
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lem of grade placement. After the new goals have been set, it is 
then necessary to use instructional materials and activities to real- 
ize them. These materials and activities must then be correlated 
with the learners’ current state of development either by adapting 
the materials and activities or by adjusting the students’ back- 
grounds to fit the materials. Nevertheless, modification of goals 
when combined with any one of the other approaches, constitutes 
a distinctly different way of dealing with the problem of grade 
placement or sequence. 

Perhaps these three possibilities may be better understood from 
questions that could typically be asked about the placement of any 
learning—in this instance appreciation of literature in the junior 
high school. Consider, for example, the question of where to place 
the story Silas Marner. Using the first approach, these questions 
might be asked: What is the reading level of junior high school 
students with respect to the difficulty of material? What will the 
experience background of a thirteen-year-old child permit him to 
appreciate? How widely do the members of the class differ in read- 
ing ability and in ability to appreciate? How nearly does Silas 
Marner satisfy the conditions embraced by these questions? What 
changes (in vocabulary, sentence structure, etc.) must be made in 
this book to enable the majority of students to read and enjoy it? 

If the second approach were followed, other questions might 
arise: What kinds of experiences must a student have in order to 
be able to read and appreciate the story Silas Marner in the eighth 
grade? What skills and knowledges are prerequisite to this read- 
ing? What reading materials will prepare the class for Szlas Mar- 
ner? 

The third approach shifts attention to the instructional goals. 
Should all junior high school students try to learn to appreciate 
the story Silas Marner? Is it worth the instructional effort neces- 
sary to reach this goal? Could the students spend their time to 
better advantage in wide reading of their own choice? 

The first of these three approaches studies the child and adjusts 
materials and activities to what he is capable of learning at 
a given period in his growth. The child is accepted as he is, 
and knowledge of his capabilities is used as a basis for planning 
future experiences for his continued growth. Thus this method 
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focuses attention upon the child, and the curriculum is adjusted to 
place experiences at a grade most consonant with the child’s level 
of development. 

The second approach assumes grade placement of materials and 
activities. The child is then prepared for these potential experi- 
ences. The grade placement of any given content alters the cur- 
riculum of the earlier grades during which the child is made ready. 
If the readiness program cannot adequately prepare him for the 
experience, the learning is moved to a more advanced level, and 
the adjustment process is then repeated. This method focuses at- 
tention upon the hypothesis that learning is to take place at a 
particular time, and the earlier experiences are planned to make 
this possible. 

The third alternative studies the objective of the learning to 
determine whether it is in keeping with either the child’s ability 
or with any reasonable expectancy of success with the content or 
activity in question. The grade placement of an experience may 
then change because the goals of instruction have been changed. 
This approach is especially valuable in caring for the instructional 
needs of atypical children. 

Historically speaking, the first attack on the problem of grade 
placement consisted of attempts to determine the grade location 
of materials on the basis of what teachers and subject-matter ex- 
perts believed children of different chronological ages could do. 
As research on the problem developed, however, it became clear 
that children of the same chronological age differed radically in 
physical and mental development as well as in experiential back- 
grounds and interests, 

In a similar way, the relative complexity of subject matter has 
become more and more obvious with discoveries of its more inti- 
mate connections with the teaching-learning process, At first, sub- 
Ject matter was believed to have some fixed and inherent logical 
structure, which made the conventional sequence of content both 
necessary and desirable. Investigations gradually disclosed, how- 
ever, that there were many different sequences of content and that 
the way ideas shape up in the learner’s experience is not necessarily 
the same as the order in which they appear in a textbook or in the 
teacher’s presentation, F urthermore, the facts and principles to be 
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taught were found to be either difficult or simple, depending upon 
methods of teaching and upon whether or not materials of instruc- 
tion were written with the capacities and experiences of children 
in mind. Simple sentences and a well-chosen vocabulary have 
brought many facts and concepts, formerly beyond the reach of 
children, within easy grasp of their active minds. Thus the prob- 
lem, complex enough at the outset, has become more and more 
involved with each new investigation into child development and 
each new exploration of the nature of content and its relation to 
methods of instruction. 


2. Factors Involved in Grade Placement 


A number of social and psychological factors are involved in each 
of the foregoing ways of resolving the problem of grade placement. 
Among them are maturation, experiential background, mental 
age, interest, usefulness, and difficulty. Each of these will be dis- 
cussed as it bears upon the problem of grade placement. 


Maturation 


Evidence from a number of studies indicates that materials of 
instruction should be graded with due regard to the maturity of 
the individual. Children exhibit many behaviors at about the same 
stage of development, and in about the same order, even though 
they have experienced very different environments. For example, 
children of quite different cultural backgrounds begin to walk, 
to talk, to discriminate among persons, or to exhibit fear of stran- 
gers at about the same age. Such growth of the individual occurs 
without the specific stimulation characteristic of instruction. Its 
occurrence at a particular time is due primarly to maturation, 
which is closely related to the development of the nervous system 
and other physiological structures. 

It is a common observation that most, if not all, changes in be- 
havior result from instruction and practice rather than from mere 
Physiological maturing. Just as no amount of instruction will cause 
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physiological growth, so no amount of physiological development 
will result in mastery of the facts of arithmetical addition. Learn- 
ing depends upon specific stimulation such as is found in training 
and instruction. What an individual learns is, therefore, depend- 
ent almost entirely upon the character and impact of the environ- 
ment. On the other hand, maturation resulting from internal 
development makes learnings possible at particular times, and the 
lack of maturation makes them impossible at other times. For 
example, it would be a waste of time to try to teach a child to walk 
at the age of six months, no matter what techniques of instruction 
were used, for the simple reason that the child’s growth has not 
progressed to the point that walking is possible. 

The dependence of learning upon maturation has been clearly 
demonstrated by a number of experiments. This relation is strik- 
ingly brought out in an experiment in which identical twin girls 
were taught to climb a stairway. In this experiment it was demon- 
strated that one twin improved more with two weeks of training at 
the age of fifty-three weeks than the other twin improved with six 
weeks of training at the age of forty-six weeks.” The superiority of 
the second twin is attributed to maturation. Evidence from similar 
experiments indicates that learning occurs most readily when prac- 
tice and instruction are correlated with level of maturation. 

This relation between learning and maturation also obtains in 
more difficult skills,* and in such complex processes as the learning 
of concepts,‘ social adjustments,’ emotional reactions,’ methods of 
thinking,” and the study of felt problems.* Acquisition of the con- 
cept of historical time is a case in point. Objective evidence indi- 
cates that the “average” child does not acquire before the fifth or 
sixth grade much understanding of historical time. 


2 Arnold Gesell, “The Developmental Ps i i 
J of a ychology of Twins,” in Handbook of 
ae Psychology, edited by Carl Murchison, pp. 158-203. 
W. C. Olson and S. I. Davis, “The Adaptation of Instruction in Reading tO the 
Growth of Children,” Educational Method, Vol. XX, pp. 71-79. 
*F, Pistor, “How Time Concepts Are Acquired By Children,” Educational Method, 
Sre 107-112. J. Paget The Moral Judgment of the Child, pp. 314-316. 
S. M. Corey, “The Developmental Tasks of Youth,” in Eighth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society, pp. 70-99. { 
ee. Gesell and F. L. Ilg, The Child From Five to Ten, Chapters 11-20. 
; J. Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child. 
R. L. Mooney, ` Surveying High School Students’ Problems by Means of a Prob; 
lem Check List,” Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. XXI, pp. 57-69. 
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In one investigation two equivalent groups of sixth grade pupils 
were used to determine the effects of instruction in chronology. 
One group was taught history and chronology by extensive use of 
such devices as time lines and charts, in addition to regular pro- 
cedures of instruction. The other group received instruction in 
history only incidentally as need of it arose in the study of the 
geography of Europe and Asia. ““Time-concepts tests” were admin- 
istered to both groups before and after instruction. Test results 
revealed that during the year both “history” and “non-history”’ 
groups made gains. The gains of the two groups, however, were 
practically equal. Interpretations of the results indicate that matu- 
ration, and experience derived from everyday activities, are as 
influential at this age, if not more so, than formal instruction in 
history and chronology. On the basis of this evidence, instruction 
in the elementary grades about historical periods, time relations 
among events, and geological eras is apt to be much less effective 
in building up a sense of time than is generally supposed.” 


Experiential Background 


Learning is frequently thought of as a process, but it may also be 
thought of as a product. This is apparent when reference is made 
to achievement in the form of “knowledge,” “understandings,” 
“attitudes,” and “skills.” We may speak of learning to read as a 
process and of the ability to read as the product or end-result. 
Learning in the sense of product is of primary importance in de- 
ciding the grade location of materials of instruction. What an 
individual can learn is determined not only by his level of matura- 
tion but also by what he has already acquired in the way of skills, 
attitudes, interests, tastes, and knowledge. If the height of an in- 
dividual’s enjoyment in reading is at the level of such materials as 
Donald Duck, for example, it would be a mistake to begin with 
Lady of the Lake to raise his literary taste. 

As a factor in grade placement, learning as a product may be 
Conceived in two ways: first, in the sense of general experiential 
background, and second, as achievement along a specialized line 
such as a subject or field of study. The first is illustrated in readi- 


? Pistor, op. cit, 
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ness for learning and is significant in determining when the study 
of a particular subject, skill, or item of content should begin. A 
specific example is found in the case of reading. Readiness for 
reading is very complex and is intimately related to mental, physi- 
cal, emotional, and social growth of the individual. There are 
many learning products that condition an individual for reading. 
One authority on the teaching of reading, after calling attention to 
maturation as a factor in reading readiness, proceeds to point out 
that readiness results in no small part from experience, guidance, 
and specific training in the home, the kindergarten, and the early 
part ofthe first grade. Some of the factors mentioned are the fol- 
lowing: keen interest in reading; reasonably wide experience; fa- 
cility in the use of ideas; ability to solve simple problems and to 
do abstract thinking of a very elementary type; ability to remem- 
ber ideas, word forms, and word sounds; a reasonable range of 
vocabulary; command of simple English sentences; ability to dis- 
tinguish word forms and word sounds; emotional stability; and 
some degree of social adjustment.” 

Some of these factors are abilities which children can and do 
learn. Together they represent a general background of attain- 
ment, which is of primary importance in determining whether an 
individual is ready to begin the formal study of reading. The prac 
tice of beginning instruction with what is familiar to children and 
moving to the unknown is a common pattern and has had consid- 
erable influence upon the placement of materials and activities in 
the primary grades. It is not always possible to delineate the ex- 
periential background needed for the study of a particular activity 
or item of subject matter, but in all judgments about the grade 
location of any given material some idea of the general background 
of the student or grade group is present. 

T he second sense in which prior experience, as a learning prod- 
uct, is used in determining grade placement is that of prerequisite 
knowledge. Learning as a product is used in grade placement when 
specific knowledge is thought to be prerequisite to a particular 
study or to advanced study, as algebra is often held to be prerequi- 
site to the study of physics, or history to the study of social prob- 
lems. This aspect of grade placement was implied in a preceding 


1 W, S. Gray, “Reading,” Thirty-eighth Yearb i iety for the 
sudy ot Educado, Pare ipe, ieee. ‘arbook of the National Society 10 
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chapter when prerequisite knowledge was discussed in connection 
with the criterion of “significance to a field of organized knowl- 
edge.” It is sometimes associated with logical relationships of sub- 
ject matter and is treated by some authors under that heading. 
Analysis reveals, however, that what is discussed under the title of 
logical relations as a factor in grade placement can be treated un- 
der the heading of prerequisite achievement. 

Subject matters may be related in a temporal sequence; for ex- 
ample, as Galileo lived before Newton and the American Revolu- 
tion took place before the French Revolution. This sense of 
relation has been used extensively in history where, according to 
some critics of history courses, chronological sequence has been 
stressed out of all proportion to its value." The placement of an- 
cient history in the ninth or tenth grade, with medieval, modern, 
and American history following in the order named, is based partly 
upon the supposition that temporal priority is somehow related to 
or identical with priority in learning. There is little or no reason 
to suppose that such is the case,” and until the truth of this as- 
sumption is established the placement of historical subject matter 
in accordance with the principle of chronological sequence will 
continue to be an issue. 

Subject matters may be logically related, as one idea includes or 
is included in another. For example, a theorem about a polygon 
is logically prior to a theorem about a triangle. This relation, 
although logical, is not such as to require that a theorem about a 
polygon be learned before a theorem about a triangle, or vice versa. 

Logical relations may be conceived also as an orderly, systematic 
development of a subject. If the subject is geography, for example, 
it may be defined at the very outset, distinguishing it from other 
subjects. Then the key terms upon which the science of geography 
depends are set forth and defined—pole, equator, longitude, lati- 
tude, zone, and so on—moving from the simple to the complex. 
This step may be followed by the more concrete content involving 
the ideas of oceans, lakes, rivers, islands, land masses, and the like. 

It is often assumed that the “logical” relations among these key 
Concepts prescribe a necessary order of learning. The way in which 


B. Othanel Smith, “Is History a Prerequisite to the Study of Social Problems?” 


Social Studies, V 5 9 
2 Ibid, , Vol. 29, No. 5, pp. 206-210. 
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elements of subject matter are thus logically related, however, de- 
pends upon the order of presentation, and this order in turn de- 
pends upon the purposes, insights, and mental habits of the author. 
Moreover, the way in which ideas are related in a given exposition, 
whether in a book or a discussion, is not necessarily the order in 
which they will be learned. Nor does it determine the shape such 
ideas will take in the experience of the learner. Instances in which 
the order of learning is fixed by a particular order of presentation 
are much less frequent than is supposed, and the placement of con- 
tent on the basis of such logical relations has little to commend it. 

The most commonly used relationships of subject matter are 
those involving priority in learning. For example, the solving of 
problems about gases in chemistry requires facility with ratio and 
proportion; multiplication of large numbers requires mastery of 
addition; satisfactory work in advanced algebra requires mastery 
of the first course. Where prerequisite knowledge or skill is es- 
tablished, the curriculum worker must take this into account in the 
placement of materials and activities. The amount of prerequisite 
knowledge is probably much smaller than is generally supposed. 
It is difficult, if indeed not impossible, to establish enough specific 
prerequisite knowledge in history or social science to justify a fixed 
series of courses. The same is true for the natural sciences and Eng- 
lish. Perhaps a stronger case can be made for prerequisite knowl- 
edge in foreign languages and mathematics, but no conclusion 
should be accepted without sufficient evidence. The need for cau- 
tion is shown by the fact that laboratory experiments, as well as 
classroom practice, have demonstrated that the study of grammar 
as such is not a prerequisite to reading skill in a foreign language.” 


Mental Age 


When the general experiential background of people is roughly 
comparable by virtue of the fact that they live in the same culture, 
the performance of an “average” member of a given age grouP— 


18F. H. Fagerstrom, “Mathematical Facts and Processes Prerequisite to the Study 
of the Calculus,” Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 572. Allan R- 
Congdon, “Training in High School Mathematics Essential for Success in Certain 
College Subjects,” Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 403. 


14G, T. Buswell. A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. 
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such as six-year-olds or ten-year-olds—is taken as the mental age. 
Mental age is a statistical norm which makes it possible to state an 
individual’s performance in terms of the age at which an individ- 
ual of “average” ability would make the same test score. For exam- 
ple, if a child makes the same score as an “average” ten-year-old, he 
has a mental age of ten years, no matter what his chronological age 
may be. If his chronological age is ten, however, he has “average” 
mental ability. If his chronological age is eight, his ability will be 
above “average”; if twelve, it will be below “average.” It is evident 
from these observations that, while mental age is a measure of gen- 
eral experiential background, mental age is also an index of gen- 
eral mental ability. 

Efforts have been made to determine the grade placement of 
arithmetic topics and reading materials by discovering the mental 
age at which arithmetical processes and reading skills can be most 
easily learned. On the basis of these investigations and the experi- 
ence of teachers there has been a tendency to shift many topics and 
materials to higher grades. Algebra, which was ordinarily taught 
in the ninth grade, is now shifted to the tenth grade in some 
schools, and long division has been moved from the fourth to the 
fifth grade. Yet mental age is only one factor in the placement of 
materials, and when considered alone it is apt to lead to inade- 
quate decisions. For example, early investigations showed that 
efficient work in the beginning period of reading required a men- 
tal age of six years and six months. Later investigations have shown, 
however, that the mental age required for successful progress in 
reading depends largely upon the simplicity of materials and upon 
how reading is taught. 


Interest 


Among some theorists and practitioners, interest has tended to 
become the chief criterion for placing activities and materials of 
Instruction. Although this view has never been widely accepted, in 
Practice interest is generally looked upon as an important element 
in adapting materials of instruction to the level of the individual. 

Certain schools of thought have held that some interests are in- 
nate and that the curriculum should be built upon them. This was 
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implied in the Culture-Epoch theory, which was favored by many 
teachers at the turn of the last century. According to this theory, 
the individual in his development repeats the stages through which 
the race progressed in its evolutionary course. Thus the human 
embryo at one stage has gills indicative of the fish stage of evolu- 
tion. Similarly, the child goes through a period in which he seems 
to “recapitulate” the savage phase of the race’s development. Dur- 
ing this period he is innately interested in adventure, in adventure 
stories, and in performing the activities of primitive man. At a 
later stage he becomes interested in the activities and materials of 
civilized man because he has reached that stage of racial evolution 
in his personal development. This theory is now discredited. But 
one of the practical claims of the Culture-Epoch theory persists— 
that there are areas of interest more or less peculiar to children of 
different age groups. 

There are few, if any, innate interests. Interests are acquired 
through the impact of the physical and cultural environment upon 
the impulses of the individual. They are induced by the total en- 
vironment in which the individual is located. However, the effect 
of the environment upon the individual, and hence upon the shap- 
ing of his interests, is conditioned by what the individual is—by 
his level of maturation and his previous experience and learning. 

Even though interests emerge from the interaction of the indi- 
vidual and his environment, certain interests tend to appear at 
particular developmental stages. This is probably due to the fact 
that at any given period of an individual’s early life he can know 
only a certain aspect of the world around him. In the preschool 
and first grade, the home and immediate community constitute 
the range of things with which the child is familiar, or that his 
maturational level will permit him to grasp. His interests tend to 
be focused in the home, school, and community, As he becomes 
more mature, his interests expand in time and space beyond im- 
mediate community life. His thoughts wander into the past, into 
other lands, and into the less obvious aspects of his world. 

The fact that interests tend to focus in certain areas has led to the 
practice of determining the grade placement of materials and ac- 
tivities by centers of interest for different grade or age groups. AD 
investigation of 31 courses of study and 163 textbooks in various 
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subjects revealed a number of centers of interest in actual use.” 
These interest centers were evaluated by the following criteria: 
(1) the center of interest should be a major influence on life; (2) 
there should be adequate instructional materials of suitable dif- 
ficulty to develop each center of interest at the grade level indi- 
cated; (3) the center of interest should offer opportunity for the 
pupils to participate in significant undertakings; and (4) the cen- 
ter of interest should provide for the progressive development of 
the pupils from grade to grade, On the basis of this evaluation the 
following centers of interest were chosen: 


Primary grades: Becoming better acquainted with the physical and 
social environment; Grade 1—Life in the home and school; Grade 2— 
Life in the immediate community; Grade 3—Life in the community, 
state, and nation. 

Intermediate grades: Understanding the influence of the physical 
and social environment on life; Grade 4—Influence of different physical 
environments on life; Grade 5—Influence of travel, adventure, and 
advancing physical frontiers on life; Grade 6—Influence of language, 
mathematics, governments, social institutions, and social agencies on 
life. 

Junior high school: Adjusting to and using the physical and social 
environment; Grade 7—Fitting into and using the home, school, and 
community; Grade 8—Adjusting life to scientific inventions and ma- 
chine production; Grade 9—Using science and social and governmental 
agencies for the welfare of the public. ‘ 

Senior high school: Controlling and improving the physical and 
social environment; Grade 10—Controlling and improving biological 
and social conditions; Grade 11—Controlling and improving physical, 
economic, and business conditions; Grade 12— Understanding major 
scientific, social, economic, business, and governmental movements and 
trends.1® 


Such classification of interests is valuable for its synthesis of 
existing knowledge about the interests of children and adolescents. 
It is thus no wholesale objection to centers of interest, to indicate 
that evidence concerning the fundamental interests of children of 
Various ages is weak and fragmentary. As a consequence, most cen- 
ters of interest are based more upon what adults believe to be in- 
teresting to children than upon facts about children’s interests. In 


r 0. 1, Frederick, and L. P. Musselwhite, “Centers of Emphasis for Grades One 
Through Twelve,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 32, pp. 123-130. 
Ibid., by permission. 
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the use and interpretation of centers of interest, the close relation- 
ship between experiential background and interest should be kept 
in mind. Children from the lower social strata, for example, could 
scarcely be expected to become involved very much in centers of 
interest derived from studies of middle-class children. 

Interests may be used in a less comprehensive fashion in the 
grade placement of materials and activities. Many studies have 
been made of the interests of children, youth, and adults in rela- 
tion to subject-matter areas. The findings of a study, by Murphy, 
of the art interests of students illustrates how interests may be used 
to determine the grade location of subject matter and activities in 
specialized fields. This study shows that preschool children are 
likely to exhibit little interest in objects of art as such; they take 
great pleasure, however, in the exploration of art materials. Five- 
year-olds ask more specific questions about art and show interest 
in such objects as pets and zoo specimens, At six years, children 
reveal interest in homes, in stories about objects observed in the 
museum, and in dramatizing experiences associated with the mu- 
seum. Seven- and eight-year-olds exhibit interests in construction 
activities such as the making of Indian costumes, pictures, and 
homes.” The findings of such studies as this one enable the cur- 
riculum maker to know more than he otherwise would about the 
grade level at which activities and materials of instruction will be 
most compatible with the developing of interests of students. 

Closely related to the principle of interest are those studies that 
attempt to discover the problems about which youth at different 
levels of development are concerned. By means of a check list of 
330 items, Mooney studied the problems of high school students. 
He found that freshmen were concerned primarily about prob- 
lems of “Health and Physical Development” and that most sopho- 
mores were involved in problems having to do with “Social and 
Recreational Activities.” The problems of juniors tended to fall 
in the area of “Adjustment of School Work.” The problems of 
seniors were chiefly in the two areas: “The Future: Vocational 
and Educational” and “Personal-Psychological Relations.” * 


3 1 National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-eighth Yearbook, Part 1; 
“Child Development and the Curriculum,” p. 178. 

18 Ross L. Mooney, “Surveying High School Students’ Problems by Means of a 
Problem Check List,” Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 3, pp- 57-69. 
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Usefulness 


Usefulness as a factor of grade placement should be distin- 
guished from utility as a criterion of subject-matter selection. The 
latter refers to the general uses of knowledge and skills in adult 
life as these are derived from the materials and activities of instruc- 
tion. Usefulness as a factor in grade placement, however, refers to 
the immediate functional value of materials and activities for 
children of particular ages. For example, according to mortality 
statistics, approximately one-fourth of the deaths from diphtheria 
occur between the ages of five and nine. Measles and scarlet fever 
also have a high incidence between these years. Would not facts 
concerning the prevention of these diseases be important subject 
matter for the primary grades? To take another example, many 
boys and girls begin to drive automobiles at about the age of six- 
teen; hence, many schools have placed instruction in automobile 
driving and highway safety in the ninth or tenth grade. Since chil- 
dren need to know how to cross streets and protect themselves from 
automobile traffic, materials and activities designed to teach these 
things are introduced early in the school’s program. Many other 
illustrations of the placement of materials and activities by the 
criterion of usefulness can be pointed out, but these few instances 
should be sufficient to make clear this factor in grade placement. 


Difficulty 


The difficulty of subject matter is one of the most widely used 
criteria in the grade placement of content. Since the emergence of 
the graded school system, the placement of content has depended 
largely upon the factor of difficulty; and even before the rise of 
the graded system, some notion of difficulty, inadequate and ill- 
defined though it was, guided the selection and placement of ma- 
terials of instruction. In present-day curriculum construction 
the criterion of difficulty has been applied to almost every form 
of content from spelling to poetry, from facts to fundamental con- 
cepts. It has been rigorously applied to such problems as determi- 
nation of graded spelling lists, selection of reading materials for 
different grade levels, and placement of arithmetical processes. 
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In actual practice, the difficulty of subject matter or activities 
is relative to the maturation, achievement, and interest of the 
learners. A reading passage, for example, may be very difficult for 
one person and very simple for another. For that matter, the same 
factor—such as technical vocabulary or peculiarity of writing style 
—may cause it to be difficult for one person but will enable an- 
other to read it more rapidly and with better comprehension. 
Again, the same person may find a given body of content beyond 
his comprehension at one stage of his development and within easy 
grasp at a later stage. 

Nevertheless, subject matter has its own inherent qualities of 
difficulty. It is generally agreed that subject matters are of different 
degrees of complexity. Some words are longer, more complex, or 
otherwise harder to spell than others. Since division involves both 
subtraction and multiplication, it is ordinarily considered more 
difficult than either of these alone. One idea may be more com- 
plex than another in that it involves more subordinate parts. 

For example, in an investigation of the difficulty of geographic 
content,” the following were accepted as indexes of difficulty: (1) 
the number of lesser relational ideas involved in gaining major 
geographic ideas, (2) the relative complexity of the relationships 
between these lesser ideas, and (3) the relative concreteness or 
abstractness of the particular elements entering into those relation- 
ships. Thus the temperature, vegetation, and topography of a re- 
gion are simple concepts or facts on which more general ideas may 
rest. These are relatively simple to learn. That logging in a given 
region is possible because of an extensive forest—or that in another 
region the growing of olives is possible because of the long, hot, 
dry summers—are examples of ideas involving one-step relations. 
A two-step relationship involving at least two inferences is illus- 
trated thus: great forests are possible only where the soil is fertile 
and the climate is temperate; hence, logging is found chiefly in 
temperate regions of the earth. Again, people tend to engage in 
soapmaking when they live near an olive-growing region and can 
secure large quantities of olive oil cheaply. 

Difficulty of content is frequently defined statistically. If a set 


19 National Society for the Study of Educatio irty- k, “The 
Teaching of Geography,” p. 124. i n, Thirty-second Yearbook, 
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of operations in arithmetic, for example, is worked successfully by 
90 per cent of third grade children and another set by only 20 
per cent, the first set is said to be less difficult than the second. 
This way of defining difficulty gives objective results. The concep- 
tion of difficulty as complexity of ideas, on the other hand, is much 
less objective, and the results of its application are dependent 
largely upon the judgment of teachers and subject matter experts. 


3. Interdependence of Factors 


While these factors in grade placement have been presented sepa- 
rately, in actual fact they are so inextricably related that in any 
practical instance consideration of one includes, at least by im- 
plication, one or more of the others. Difficulty of subject matter, 
for example, embraces not only the inherent complexity of ideas 
but also the maturity of the individual, his interest or lack of 
interest, and his past experiences and achievements. In turn, the 
interest an individual manifests in a subject matter is conditioned 
by his prior achievement, his maturity, and the usefulness of the 
content. The dependence of learning and interest upon matura- 
tion has already been pointed out. All of these—interests, matura- 
tion, and prior achievement—are factors in the growth and devel- 
opment of the individual and, by virtue of this fact alone, are 
involved in the process of education. Any adequate scheme of 
grade placement, therefore, will incorporate all of these factors, 
With due emphasis upon each. 


How Factors and Approaches Are Related 


Problems of grade placement, as noted already, may be ap- 
Proached from one of three angles: to change curriculum experi- 
ences to fit the child; to change the child to fit an hypothesis of 
Stade placement: to change instructional goals. The first of these 
approaches emphasizes the modification of materials and the adap- 
‘ation of methods and techniques of instruction to the child’s 
interests and level of development. In order to accomplish this, the 
Curriculum worker must, of course, know the interests, back- 
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grounds, and abilities of the children. For these factors will be the 
controlling influence in the location and preparation of materials 
and instructional procedures. Since the second approach empha- 
sizes modification of the child so as to enable him to deal with 
the materials at the levels at which they are placed, it will empha- 
size such factors as prerequisite knowledge and general experi- 
ence. The third approach stresses the adaptation of content and 
activities to the child to such an extent that even the objectives of 
instruction may be modified. It therefore raises the question of 
whether or not some other direction of the learning process, more 
in line with the child’s development, might not be more appropri- 
ate than that implicit in the particular materials and learnings 
whose placement is being considered. 

However, these approaches are much more likely to be used 
in conjunction with one another than separately. Unless all the 
various factors are taken into account, the location of activities 
and materials in the program of instruction will stress develop- 
mental needs and interests to the neglect of adequate content; 


or else it will stress subject matter without regard to the child and 
his development. 


Appropriate Balance of Factors 


Despite interdependence of the factors influencing the choice of 
grade location, from time to time the grade placement of activities 
and subject matter has been determined by emphasizing some of 
these factors to the neglect of the rest, The difficulty of content has 
been most frequently used to determine grade placement; and, 
perhaps, prerequisite learning has received only a little less em- 
phasis. The principle of maturation, on the other hand—which 
came into educational discussions only about twenty years ago as a 
result of research in child development—has only recently become 
recognized as a factor in grade placement and has been less gen- 
erally employed. Experimental schools have tended to emphasize 
interest as a factor in grade placement. Conventional schools have 
located skills and content in terms of their supposed difficulty and 
value as prerequisites to later achievement. 

As a matter of good policy, all factors should not be stressed 


4 
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equally; indeed, in some cases certain factors may be only passively 
employed. There is good reason, for example, to give children 
training in some skills for which their maturation level is inade- 
quate, provided other factors such as interest and general experi- 
ence are sufficiently developed. This is especially true of skills, 
such as reading and number manipulations, which lay the founda- 
tions for later learning or enable the child to extend his experi- 
ence. Some authorities have gone so far in this direction as to 
Suggest that the problem of grade placement be restated so as to 
throw the emphasis, not upon ascertaining the location of skills 
and concepts in terms of maturity, but upon contriving methods 
and materials most effective in teaching these skills and concepts 
at various ages or grade levels.” 

The fact that it is exceedingly difficult to determine the precise 
age or grade in which a particular skill or concept can first be 
learned, or at least learned in part, and the further fact that studies 
have shown that certain skills and concepts can be learned in some 
degree at all grade levels, afford considerable support for this pro- 
posal. For example, this suggestion means that, once it has been 
decided that first grade children should learn certain knowledge 
and skills for protecting themselves from disease and traffic acci- 
dents, the task of the curriculum builder, as well as of those who 
engage in curriculum research, would be to determine the mate- 
tials and methods best suited to teaching these things—even 
though only partial mastery of them is possible in the first grade. 
In a very real sense the idea of precise grade placement of mate- 
tials or experiences is a misconception —or is, at least, misleading 
in its implicit denial of the tremendous range of abilities within 
any one grade. For example, it is common for the reading grade 
Scores of a sixth grade class to range from half way through the 
šccond grade to the freshman year in college. 


Educational Economy and the Problem of Grade Placement 


4 While the adaptation of materials and methods to the learner 
as much to commend it—and, in fact, needs to be stressed much 


20 + . r 
3 as Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-eighth Yearbook, Part I, 
evelopment and the Curriculum,” p. 401. 
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more now than it has been in the past—this view cannot be ac- 
cepted as an exclusive approach. For if it be true that children of 
any age can learn, to some extent, the concepts or skills which are 
made somewhat imperative by cultural conditions—and this is a 
very dubious supposition —the question still remains as to whether 
or not they can acquire them in sufficient degree and in brief 
enough time to repay the effort of instruction. For instance, if it 
were to require nine months for children of the fifth grade to 
acquire only a slight grasp of the conception of historical time, 
using the best materials that can be devised, while the same chil- 
dren could gain a fairly adequate notion of it in the eight grade 
within four months, would there not be good reason for reserving 
instruction in this concept for the junior high school years? 

As a matter of fact, questions relative to grade placement may 
be viewed as questions of educational economy. Were such ques- 
tions to be answered strictly upon the basis of ease of learning or 
height of interest, much of the present curriculum would be placed 
several years beyond its present grade location. Increasing mental 
age, maturation, and experiential background would loom large 
in this postponement. However, these factors must be balanced 
by the early, pressing social need for tools of learning, prerequisite 
understandings, and the importance of such instruction as that in 
health and safety. Thus the question of when the experience is 
easiest and best learned must always be considered in conjunction 
with that of how pressing are the social needs. 


4, Procedures of Grade Placement 


There are two procedures for determining grade placement on the 
basis of the foregoing factors: judgmental and experimental. In 
addition to these, studies of current practice are sometimes fol- 
lowed. The latter requires an analysis of current courses of study 
and textbooks to determine the average or most frequent grade 
in which a given skill or content is placed. In the last analysis, 
however, this procedure is based upon either the judgmental or 
experimental procedure, since current practice itself has bee? 
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determined by one or the other. Moreover, the study of current 
practice frequently yields disappointing results since wide varia- 
tions in the location of materials from school to school make it 
difficult to establish standards of placement.” 


The Judgmental Procedure 


The judgmental procedure might be called the committee pro- 
cedure, so much does it depend upon committees for its prestige. 
It is the most commonly accepted procedure, and the grade place- 
ment of most skills and content in the current curriculum has been 
determined by it. As a matter of fact, the general pattern of the 
curriculum from the first to the twelfth grade inclusive—especially 
in the fields of history, English, mathematics, Latin, modern lan- 
guages, physical sciences, biological sciences, and geography —was 
shaped largely by the recommendations of two committees, the 
Committee of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen. The Committee 
of Ten, appo:nted in 1892, made its final report in 1893. It was ap- 
pointed to investigate the nature and scope of the major subjects 
of study in the secondary school. The Committee of Fifteen was 
convened immediately following the report of the Committee of 
Ten. Its duties were to investigate the length of elementary educa- 
tion and to make curriculum recommendations. ‘The grade place- 
ment of much of the content of English, history, geography, and 
mathematics in the present-day curriculum was fixed largely as a 
result of the work of these committees. 

Since the 1890’s, and increasingly since 1920, a number of na- 
tional committees have been appointed to study and recommend, 
among other things, the proper placement of materials in various 
fields: Latin, science, mathematics, geography, social studies, mod- 
ern languages, English, and so on Some of these committees 
conducted scientific investigations upon which to base their choice 
of grade location. For example, under the auspices of the American 


21 As an illustration of this, see George C. Kyte, “variations in the Organization 
È the Elementary Courses of Study in History,” Educational Administration and 
o iion Vol. 13, No. 6, pp. 361-376. 7 
i National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-first Yearbook, Part 1, A 
Program for Teaching Science.” Twenty-ninth Yearbook, “Report of the Society’s 
Ommittee on Arithmetic.” 
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and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, objective in- 
vestigations were made to determine when the study of foreign 
languages should begin. 

One of the serious criticisms of the judgmental procedure is that 
committees too often base their judgments upon the prejudices 
commonly held by persons disciplined in one field of specializa- 
tion. As a result, their recommendations regarding grade place- 
ment too frequently rest upon unexamined assumptions and erro- 
neous notions of such factors as interest and difficulty. 

The judgmental procedure should not be abandoned, however, 
just because it is occasionally abused. Its misuse merely indicates 
the need for rules by which to safeguard the procedure and to 
guarantee the best results. An examination of the work of the 
more effective committees reveals the following guideposts: (1) the 
bases of the committee’s judgment should be made explicit so that 
the members can better understand their own procedure and so 
that other persons may more easily evaluate the committee's work; 
(2) the committee should test all of its choices by the available facts 
and seek new facts when possible; (3) it should examine the extent 
to which the various factors involved in grade location have been 
considered and attempt to reach a satisfactory incorporation of 
them into its judgments; (4) it should take a comprehensive view 
of the curriculum and the child rather than the narrow view 
usually associated with specialized teachers and subject-matter 
specialists; (5) it should make comprehensive, not piecemeal deci- 
sions; that is, it should not be concerned with what should be done 
at one grade level alone, or with a single activity, topic or skill, 
but with all levels of the educational gradient. 


The Experimental Procedure 


The experimental procedure is an attempt to make objective 
investigations into the placement of activities, skills, and subject 
matter. There are many different patterns of this procedure, de- 
pending upon the criteria of placement employed and the extent 
of the study. The usual plan is to select as a guide some factor 
or set of factors such as child interest, difficulty of content, and 
mental age. The activities, skills, or content to be located are then 
selected, and a hypothesis is made as to their probable placement. 
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They are then taught to the children in the selected grade, under 
specified conditions. The tryout is checked by achievement tests, 
and if a particular percentage of the group—perhaps 75 per cent— 
succeeds in learning from the materials, they are considered prop- 
erly placed. 

The plan followed by the Committee of Seven, in studying the 
placement of arithmetic skills and materials, is one of the best 
illustrations of the experimental procedure. The essential phases 
of this investigation are as follows: 


1. The approximate grade placement of each unit of arithmetic was 
determined either by current practice or by preliminary experiments 
in a few schools. 

2. Using this approximate location as a “central grade” the topic 
was taught at the central grade, at one grade lower, or one or two 
grades above. 

3. The mental ages of the children were ascertained by intelligence 
tests; the existing knowledge of the children regarding the topic to be 
taught was determined by pretests. Other tests were given to discover 
whether or not the children possessed the knowledge and skills prere- 
quisite to the mastery of the topic. 

4. If the children lacked the prerequisite knowledge and skills, a 
brief time was allowed for the teacher to try to bring them up to an 
acceptable mastery. A second test was then given to see whether or not 
the prerequisites had been attained. 

5. The number of minutes per day and the number of weeks that a 
topic was to be taught were set by the committee. 

6. A general teaching outline indicating methods to be followed was 
prepared for all teachers engaged in the experiment. 

i. Following the period of instruction on the topic being tried out, 
a final test was given to ascertain the immediate learning. This was 
followed in six weeks by a retention test to discover the amount of 
relatively permanent learning. 

8. The data were interpreted by plotting the average scores of 
children on the retention tests against their mental ages, and by plot- 
ting the per cent of children making a score of 80 per cent on the 
retention tests against their mental ages. The latter was considered of 
More practical value.” 


As a general rule experimental investigations have been frag- 
mentary, covering only a small aspect of a given subject matter or 
involving only one grade level. In most instances they have been 


3 National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-eighth Yearbook, Part I 
(1939), “Child Development and the Curriculum,” pp. 300-806. Quoted by permis- 
Sion of the Society. 
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based upon a consideration of a single factor, such as mental age 
or child interest, rather than upon a consideration of the whole 
complex of factors entering into the relationships among the cur- 
riculum, the child’s development, and the demands of the cultural 
surroundings. But, as in the case of the judgmental procedure, 
such criticisms should not be directed at the procedure as such but 
at the limited purposes and conceptions of those who employ the 
method of experimentation. Care must be taken in the interpreta- 
tion of results of grade-placement experiments. Demands of society 
or, for that matter, of prerequisite educational experiences, are 
seldom considered as relevant factors. It is also common practice 
to freeze instructional method as a non-variable factor and to 
assume no change in the earlier instructional program. 

Thus, an interpretation of the results of such experimental stud- 
ies should read: “Assuming a constant experiential background in 
all factors relevant to this study, assuming a constant teaching 
method, considering only a few of the factors relevant to ease of 
learning, and assuming no pressing educational or societal need, 
we reached the following conclusions.” 

Finally, in practical school work it may never be_possible to 
place materials and activities solely by means of experimentation. 
There are many factors necessarily involved in the problem of 
placement. Furthermore, the relative importance of these factors 
is dependent upon the judgment of teachers and curriculum work- 
ers. Hence it would seem that the experimental procedure can best 
be employed to ascertain the effects of some combination of fac- 
tors, whose relative weight in the experimental set-up would have 
been first determined by judgment. 


eee reed Seen Seven Cones A E LL ŘŮōŐŮ— 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Examine a conventional course of study for either the elementary 
grades or the high school, and try to determine the procedure that 
was used to place the materials of instruction, 
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2. Examine a guide prepared for use in activity curriculums, such 
as the California Guide to Child Development: Manual for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades, and try to determine the criteria and pro- 
cedures employed in deciding the grade location of activities. 

3. Study one or more of the following investigations of the problem 
of grade placement, and prepare a critique of each, indicating its 
assumptions and the defects in its procedure. C. O. Mathews, “Grade- 
Placement of Curriculum Materials in the Social Studies,” Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 241. Adelaide M. Ayer, Some 
Difficulties in Elementary School History. Dorothea A. McCarthy, The 
Language Development of the Pre-School Child. A. R. Dyer, The Place- 
ment of Home Economics Content in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Home Economic Curriculum Study No. 1. S. M. Corey, “The Develop- 
mental Tasks of Youth,” in Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, pages 70-99. Ross L. Mooney, “Surveying High-School Stu- 
dents’ Problems by Means of a Problem Check List,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. XXI (March 18, 1942), pages 57-69. Dora V. 
Smith, “Growth in Language Power as Related to Child Develop- 
ment,” jn Forty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part II, Chapter IV. 


Suggested Reading 


1. In order to gain more adequate understanding of concepts under- 
lying grade placement, such as maturation, mental age, interest, and so 
on, you should review these concepts in a general educational psychol- 
ogy. A recent one is Educational Psychology, by Cole and Bruce. 

2. For a general discussion of the problems of grade placement, see 
Caswell and Campbell’s Curriculum Development, pages 291-332. The 
findings of research studies of grade placement are reviewed in Norton 
and Norton’s Foundations of Curriculum Building. See their discussion 
of the problem of grade placement in each chapter that deals with a 
particular subject of instruction. For a good discussion of some of the 
newer aspects of the problem of grade placement, see “Sequence and 
Grade Placement,” by Arno Bellack, in Journal of Educational 
Research, Vol. XLI, No. 8 (April, 1948), pages 610-623. 

3. The judgmental procedure, like the scientific procedure, has not 
been reduced to a “one-two-three” pattern. You can find out something 
about the general outlines of these procedures, however, by studying 
intensively the references to these procedures given in the text. 


CHAPTER 15 


A QUESTION of considerable practical importance is this— How 
much emphasis should be placed upon the various aspects of the 
instructional program? Curriculum building involves three differ- 
ent, but related, questions respecting this problem: First, how 
many years of the total educational program should be devoted to 
a particular subject, or aspect, of the instructional program? Sec- 
ond, how many times per week should each one receive attention? 
Third, how much of the school day should be devoted to it? An- 
other way of viewing the problem is to consider how the total 
number of years devoted to formal education should be used. 
Society usually gives the schools twelve years to educate the young. 
If the nursery-school, kindergarten, and junior college are in- 
cluded, the total number of years is roughly seventeen. The ques- 
tion of time allotment is concerned with how these years should be 
allocated to various courses, fields, and activities. Other questions 
deal with the distribution of the allotted time. Should the time 
allotted to a subject be concentrated in a few semesters Or dis- 
tributed over a longer period of time, perhaps over twelve or more 
school years? This question will involve certain others; for m- 
stance, how often should a class meet—five times a week, three 
times? And how long should the class period be? Should it be 
thirty minutes, forty minutes, seventy minutes, or some other 
length? 

‘These questions of how much time to devote to a particular 
subject, or set of activities, have received very little scientific 10- 


vestigation. Since little is known about the subject of time allot- 
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ment, all that can be done is to indicate the way in which time has 
been allotted in the past and to indicate further some of the con- 
siderations and the kinds of research studies that should be taken 
into account when the question of time allotment is to be an- 
swered in a particular case. The same observations hold for the 
problem of determining the distribution of instructional time. 

The amount of time allotted in any case is the result of practical 
experience and a judgment of the relative importance of the vari- 
ous subjects and activities. Why, for example, is more time given 
to the study of the mother tongue than to any other subject? The 
answer is found in the fact that this subject is believed to be rela- 
tively high in the scale of importance, and that much time is 
needed for its mastery. The relative importance of a subject is 
determined by the combined judgment of the public and the 
teaching profession. If the value of science, history, music, dancing, 
or any other subject or activity is relatively low in the opinion of 
the public and the teaching profession, then these subjects will 
receive comparatively little attention in the educational program. 
Such judgments, however, are subject to change as new social cir- 
cumstances call for new knowledge and skills. Therefore, it is not 
unusual to find that the amount of time given to a subject increases 
or decreases as the social realities change. 

The amount of time given to subjects, or activities, is dependent 
also upon the amount of time which the mastery of them requires, 
upon improved methods and materials, and other related factors. 


It is in answer to questions about these factors that scientific in- 
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vestigation can be of most worth in the determination of time 
allotment. Too little scientific work has been done on these 
problems. As a result, the curriculum worker must still depend, 
for their solution, largely upon the practical experience of the 
better schools and upon the best established psychological facts 
and theories. 


l. Time Allotment Practices in the Conventiona 
Elementary Curriculum 


Data on time allotment in the elementary school for the early part 
of the nineteenth century are fragmentary. Studies of the sou 
material covering the nineteenth century and the first third of 
the present century give figures on the allotment of time in 
elementary subjects, as indicated in the table below. 


TABLE I. Time Allotment in the Elementary Subjects 


CONTENT SPECIAL Wi 
DATES THREE R’S SUBJECTS ACTIVITIES | 
1826 1.7% 0.0% 8.3% P 
1856 70.1 15.7 14.2 f 
1866 63.0 12.5 25.5 ON 
1904 61.8 12.3 25.9 | 
1926 51.7 11.8 36.5 19 
1935 51.3 14.5 34.2 3 | 


Figures are per cent of total school time. Three R’s consists of reading, ’riting, | 
and rithmetic; Content subjects include such subjects as history, geography and — 
science; special activities consist of music, drawing, recess, and opening exercises. |- 


Based on data from the following sources: Carleton H. Mann, “How Schools 
Their Time”; C. M. Reinoeld, “Time Allotment of School Subjects and Length 
School Days,” Elementary Principal, Vol. XXIII, No. 5 (June, 1944), pp. 15-18; Geo 
C. Kyte and Robert H. Lewis, “Time Tables,” The Nation’s Schools, Vol. 17, No- 
(January, 1936), pp. 23-25. ; 3 


From Table I it can be seen that the Three R’s and the content — 
subjects have lost and the special subjects and activities have — 
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gained in the amount of time devoted to them. From a relative 
standpoint the Three R’s still occupied the most favored position 
as late as 1935, since they still consumed over half the time. The 
most striking change is in the amount of time allotted to the spe- 
cial subjects and activities. During a period of approximately 
seventy-five years, from 1856 to 1935, they increased from 14.2 per 
cent to 34.2 per cent, becoming second only to the Three R’s in 
the consumption of time. 

These general trends represent changes in the time allotment of 
various subjects and activities. Mann's study of the more detailed 
changes indicates the nature of these general trends." In the period 
from 1866 to 1926 spelling suffered the greatest loss. At the end 
of this period it received about 45 per cent of the time allotted to 
it at the beginning of the period. During the same period the 
amount of time devoted to arithmetic decreased by approximately 
33 per cent. The time allotment in reading remained about the 
same throughout the sixty-year period. Reading and arithmetic, 
however, continued to hold first and second place respectively in 
time allotment. History showed the greatest gain of any subject; 
geography showed a slight gain. The time allotment of music rêe- 
mained practically constant. Art and drawing, on the other hand, 
made considerable gain, increasing from 292 minutes to 433 min- 
utes per week over the sixty years. Manual and household arts 
came into the elementary curriculum during this time and by 
1926 were receiving 146 minutes per week. Health and physical 
education also made marked gains. 

It would be easy to conclude from the foregoing data that the 
Three R's received less attention in 1935 than they did a hundred 
years or more earlier. The per cent of time devoted to these sub- 
jects decreased from 91.7 in 1826 to 51.3 in 1935. However, this 
is only a decrease in relative emphasis. From an absolute stand- 
point the amount of time given to these subjects was increased. 
This was due to the increase in the average number of days of school- 
ing received by each individual during the period under discus- 
sion. This increase and its effects upon the amount of time 
given to the Three R’s are presented in Table II. It will be seen 


_* Carleton H. Mann, “How Schools Use Their Time,” Teachers College Gontribu- 
tions to Education, No. 383, p. 25. 
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from this table that little less than four times as many hours were 
devoted to the Three R’s in 1926 as in 1826. There is no reason 
to assume that any significant change in this ratio occurred be- 
tween 1926 and 1935. 


TABLE II. Effects of Increase in Total Time Allowed for 
Schooling upon Amount of Time Given to the Three Rs 


AVERAGE NO. 
OF HOURS AVERAGE NO. 
AVERAGE NO, PER SCHOOL TOTAL NO, OF PER GENT OF OF HOURS IN- 
OF DAYS OF DAY, ELEMEN- HOURS OF TIME GIVEN STRUCTION IN 


DATES SCHOOLING TARY GRADES SCHOOLING TO THREE R’S THREE R’S 
1826 163 6.25 1,019 91.7 934 
1866 523 5.22 2,730 62.0 1,693 
1926 1,360 5.07 6,895 517 3,565 


? From Carleton H. Mann, “How Schools Use Their Time,” Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 333. (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity), By Permission. 


Reasons for Changes in Time Allotment 


It is possible to do little more than speculate on the causes of 
the changes in time allotment represented in Table I (page 344). 
The shift that occurred in the forty years between 1826 and 1866 
was probably due in large measure to the growth of the curriculum 
and the consequent necessity for providing time in the school day 
for the new offerings. Except for physiology and the household and 
manual arts, which were added between 1866 and 1904, the offer- 
ings of the elementary school were practically rounded out by 
1866. Between 1866 and 1904 there was little change in time allot- 
ment for any of the major curriculum divisions—Three R’s, con- 
tent, and special subjects and activities, 

However, the period between 1904 and 1926 witnessed marked 
shifts in time allotment. This was a period marked by two great 
developments in education: first, the rise of educational science 
and the consequent crusade against educational inefficiency; 5&~ 
ond, the rise of the school’s responsibility for teaching worthy 
leisure-time activities, a need which grew out of the increasing 
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leisure time resulting from the mechanization of industry and 
agriculture. The first development stressed the importance of 
accomplishing in less time, by means of more efficient methods 
and materials of instruction, desirable results in spelling, arith- 
metic, reading, and other fields. The second development empha- 
sized the importance of the arts and other types of activities related 
to the development of wholesome leisure-time habits and tastes. 
It is interesting to note that the rapid increase in time allotment 
for history corresponded with the rapid expansion of the urban 
population through immigration after the frontier closed in 1890. 
The need for educating the children of immigrants in the story 
of the nation thus became of utmost importance. 

The amount of time devoted to any aspect of the curriculum 
varies, not only from one historic period to another but also from 
school to school within the same period. From a study of the time 
allotment practices of 444 cities in 1926, Mann discovered wide 
variations. Reading, one of the oldest and most firmly established 
subjects, varied so much in its time allotments that some cities 
were found to give 11.8 times as much time to it as others. Other 
subjects also showed wide variations in time allotment. Some cities 
gave 4.4 times as much time to arithmetic as other cities; some gave 
14.1 times as much time to language as others; some gave 48 times 
as much time to spelling as others; some gave 22.9 times as much 
time to history as others; some gave 144 times as much time to 
nature study and science as others; some gave 47.6 times as much 
time to art and drawing as others; some gave 18 times as much 
time to music as others; some gave 422.5 times as much time to 
projects and activities as others.” 


9. Time Allotment Practices in the Conventional 


High School Curriculum 


Studies of time allotment in the high school have usually expressed 
the allotment of time in terms of the number of years in which a 
subject is offered, rather than in terms of the total number of 


? Mann, op. cit., pp. 141-144, 
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minutes devoted to a subject over a period of years, as is the case 
in studies of time allotment practices in the elementary school. 
For example, the time given to mathematics in a specified number 
of high schools would be expressed as three years on the average 
for a particular span of years. 

One of the most comprehensive studies of time allotment prac- 
tices in high schools was made by Stout.’ He investigated the de- 
velopment of the high-school curriculum in the North Central 
States over a period of fifty-eight years from 1860 to 1918. His data 
on time allotment, however, cover forty years, from 1860 to 1900. 

His study shows wide variation in the amount of time devoted 
to the various fields over a period of forty years. In the case of 
mathematics the minimum time was | year and the maximum was 
5 years. The average amount of time given to this subject was 
fairly constant, ranging from 21% to 314 years. (The range of aver- 
ages refers to the lowest and highest average allotments calculated 
by five-year periods.) English, on the other hand, was less constant 
and showed a greater range of time allotment: The minimum time 
devoted to English was 14 year, while the maximum was 614 years. 
The average number of years given to this subject during the forty- 

“year period ranged from 114 to 314 years. The minimum time 
given to science was 1 year, and the maximum was 614 years. The 
time allotment in the Social Studies ranged from 14 year to 5Ys 
years. Foreign languages combined received a maximum of 16 
years and a minimum of 1 year. 


Tendency Toward Uniformity of Time Allotment Practices 


During the period from 1860 to 1900, a slight tendency in the 
direction of standardization is to be found. Despite the wide rang? 
of years devoted to mathematics and English at the close of the 
century, Stout’s investigation shows slightly more uniformity in 
time allotment in these same subjects than in 1860-65. In the pê 
riod 1860-65 there were seven different time allotments in mathe- 
matics in a total of fourteen schools. This means that, on the 
average, every second school had a different amount of time as 


8 John E. Stout, The Development of High School Curri i North Central 
States from 1860 to 1918. g ad 
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signed to the study of mathematics. In the last five years of the 
century there were thirteen different time allotments in mathe- 
matics out of forty schools; that is, an average of one out of three 
schools had a different time assignment in this field. The same 
tendency toward uniformity is found in English. Ten out of thir- 
teen schools had different time assignments in English during the 
period 1860-65. This fact reveals a marked lack of uniformity. In 
the period 1896-1900, however, there were fifteen different time 
allotments out of a total of forty schools—or, on the average, a 
little better than one out of three schools had a different amount 
of time devoted to English. Stout’s data reveal similar tendencies 
in other subjects. 


Uniformity Accentuated by Reports and College Requirements 


The tendency toward the standardization of time allotment of 
high school subjects, begun in the closing years of the nineteen 
hundreds, was accentuated by the report of the Committee of Ten 
on Secondary School Studies, which was issued in 1894. The Com- 
mittee of Ten, working on the assumption that the courses offered 
should be taught extensively enough to make them yield the train- 
ing they are potentially capable of yielding, recommended a com- 
plete high school program of studies, covering the subjects to be 
offered, the years in which they were to be offered, and the dis- 
tribution of time for each subject in terms of periods per week.* 

Uniformity of time allotment was also advanced by the stand- 
ardization of college entrance requirements. Since preparation for 
college was one of the recognized purposes of the high school, the 
requirements for college entrance provided a clear guide for cur- 
riculum development. It is not surprising, therefore, that as the 
colleges began to agree upon requirements for admission, the num- 
ber of years devoted to subjects recognized for college entrance 
tended to become constant. One of the earliest influences in this 
direction was the regional accrediting associations. The North 
Central Association, founded in 1894, very early took up the 
subject of college entrance requirements and in 1900 recom- 


+National Education Association, Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Sudies, pp. 33-53. 
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mended that entrance requirements include two years of English, 
two of mathematics, and one each of science and history. The 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements, reporting in 1899, 
recommended “that the number of constants be recognized in the 
following proportion, namely: four units in foreign language (no 
language accepted in less than two units), two units in mathe- 
matics, two in English, one in history, and one in science.” * The 
work of the College Entrance Examination Board, organized in 
1900, and that of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, on the problem of college admissions, further em- 
phasized the uniformity of time allotment in subjects recognized , 
by colleges for admission. 

By the period from 1906 to 1911 the influences just discussed 
had wrought a marked degree of uniformity in the number of 
years devoted to the various subjects of the high school curricu- 
lum. All but five of the schools studied by Stout offered from three 
to four years of mathematics during the period 1906-1911. By 
1918 all but three of these schools were offering from three to four 
years. The trend toward uniformity is even more marked in 
English. In the period 1906-1911, thirty-four schools out of forty 
were offering four years of English. The remaining six schools 
were offering three or three-and-one-half years. By 1918, thirty- 
nine of the forty schools were offering four years of English. This 
tendency toward uniformity of time allotment is noticeable in 
other subjects and fields, although the standardization was not 
complete by 1918, as was the case with mathematics and English. 


Time Allotment for New Subjects 


As the psychology of individual differences developed and the 
public demands for a broader and more practical educational pro- 
gram increased, curriculum offerings expanded. Not only were 
fields such as music and art—which were seldom found prior to 
1900—introduced in increasing amounts, but also well-established 
subjects were expanded to include new aspects. English, for ex- 

5 National Education Association, 


Requirements,’ 
1899), p. 661. 


; z “Report of the Committee on College Entrance 
Proceedings and Addresses, Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting (Chicago, 
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ample, grew to include journalism and speech. As a result, the 
curriculum of the high school expanded by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing the first three decades of the twentieth century. During the 
period from 1906 to 1911 there were 53 courses offered by the 
schools Stout studied. Approximately twenty-five years later, in 
1929-1930, Van Dyke found that these same schools were offering 
306 different courses, an increase of 475 per cent. This marked 
enrichment of the curriculum, however, did not seriously upset 
the amount of time devoted to the established fields such as mathe- 
matics, English, and science.’ The uniformity of time allotment, 
established by 1918, has continued —although the number of years 
devoted to certain subjects and fields has increased, and in other 
subjects the time allotment has decreased. 


3. Required Courses and the Utilization of 
Allocated Time 


Up to this point the allotment of time has been considered from 
the standpoint of the division of total school time among the 
various subjects and fields, at both the elementary and high school 
levels. Another aspect of the problem is the utilization of allocated 
time. What the student is required to take, and how much of his 
time is consumed by such requirements, bear directly upon the 
utilization of the allocated time in various subjects. If a student 
is required to take American history, for example, he will not be 
able to take some other subject which he might have preferred, or 
which might have been more valuable to him. By the technique of 
Tequired courses the educational program is weighted in one direc- 
ton or another, depending upon the nature of the courses speci- 
fied. Moreover, by this technique the time allotted to some fields, 
such as English, has been utilized to a maximum extent, whereas 
‘ ° George E, Van Dyke, “Trends in the Development of the High School Offering,” 
ear toe Review, Vol. 39 (November, 1931), pp- 657-664; (December, 1931), 


‘For evidence on this point, see A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar 
Johnson, The Program of Studies, especially pp- 125-140. 
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the time allotted to certain other fields, such as the fine arts, where 
there are no course requirements, has been utilized by only a few 
students. 

Since most of the offerings in the elementary schoo] are usually 
required of all pupils, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
time allocated to the various aspects of the curriculum is utilized 
by most, if not all, the pupils. This means that in 1926, ‘according 
to Table I, all pupils devoted 51.7 per cent of their time to the 
Three R’s, 11.8 per cent to the content subjects, and 36.5 per cent 
to special subjects and activities. It is, of course, impossible to de- 
termine whether or not individual pupils actually devoted these 
percentages of their time to these various endeavors. The point is 
that the time was scheduled in these proportions for all students. 

For 1929-1931 the junior high school was placing greatest em- 
phasis on the following subjects, in the order named: English, 
social studies, foreign language, mathematics, and manual arts. 
Fourteen per cent of the total time of the school year was devoted 
to the study of English in grades 7, 8, and 9; 13 per cent to social 
studies; 12 per cent to foreign language; 12 per cent to mathe- 
matics; and 11 per cent to manual arts—making a total of 62 per 
cent. The remaining 38 per cent of the school time was distributed 
as follows: Fine arts, 10 per cent; domestic arts, 10 per cent; sci- 
ence, 7 per cent; commerce, 6 per cent; and physical education, 
5 per cent.® 

Data concerning required courses in the high school prior to 


1915 are not readily available. Stout, however, says of the period 
1860-1900: 


No subject seems to have been universally required although som¢ 
were practically so. Algebra and geometry were sometimes not required 
in commercial courses; but this was not the rule, particularly in three 
and four-year courses. English was not required in some of the earlier 
classical courses, but the later practice was to require something in this 
field of all students. In science, the rule was to require physics of all 


students, although exceptions are found. In the field of social studies 


there seems to have been no one subject universally required of all 
students.’ 


8 Loomis, Lide, and Johnson, The Pro 
? Stout, The Development of High 
from 1860 to 1918, Supplementar: 
University of Chicago Press; 19: 


gram of Studies, pp. 25-27. 

School Curricula in the North Central States 
y Educational Monographs, Vol. III, No. 3 (Chicas? 
21), p. 106. By permission. 
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By 1915-18, according to Stout, all high schools covered by his 
investigation were requiring two years work in English; about 90 
per cent were requiring at least three years; and roughly 50 per 
cent, four years. Algebra was required in approximately 80 per 
cent of the schools, and plane geometry in about 60 per cent. 
About 50 per cent required two years, one of algebra and one of 
plane geometry. From one to two years of science were required 
by 50 per cent of the schools. About 60 per cent required some- 
thing in the social studies, usually American history. Other uni- 
form requirements were too few to mention.” 

In 1929-30, Van Dyke observed the following requirements in 
the same schools studied by Stout in his investigation. English was 
required by all of these schools. American history was required by 
85.7 per cent of these schools, physical education by 60 per cent, 
civics by 25.7 per cent, and economics by 14.3 per cent. Algebra 
was required by 45.7 per cent of the schools and geometry by 34.3 
per cent. Biology was prescribed for all pupils in 8.6 per cent of 
these schools. 

The foregoing facts indicate that, for almost three-quarters of 
a century, the so-called academic subjects have enjoyed a favored 
position in the educational program. The so-called non-academic 
subjects and fields, on the other hand, have enjoyed a less favorable 
status. Except for music, which was required by 5.7 per cent of 
the thirty-five schools covered by Van Dyke's study, the non- 
academic subjects have tended to be omitted in the prescribed 
requirements of high schools. 

With these facts in mind, it would be interesting to know what 
courses the graduates of high schools have taken in their four years 
of study—in other words, how the time allotted to various subjects 
and fields actually worked out. The data on this aspect of the 
problem of time utilization are meager. One of the most compre- 
hensive investigations of this subject involved the graduates of the 
high schools of nine cities; Denver, Colorado, Washington, D. C., 
Joliet, Illinois, Long Beach, California, Providence, Rhode Island, 
Trenton, New Jersey, St. Louis, Missouri, Sacramento, California, 
and Springfield, Massachusetts" The mean proportions of work 


1 Ibid., pp. 223-24, 
Loomis, Lide, and Johnson, The Program of Studies, pp- 216-232. 
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taken in six subject fields by high school graduates in these nine 
cities during the period 1926-1930 are as follows: English, one- 
fifth: social studies, one-sixth; foreign languages, one-eighth; 
mathematics, one-ninth; science, one-tenth; and non-academic sub- 
jects, one-fourth. 

The data for five of these cities (Denver, Washington, Joliet, 
Long Beach, and Providence) were complete enough to permit 
the calculation of the percentage of work completed in each field, 
by cities, for graduates of 1930. The percentages are shown in 
Table III. It is clear from Table III that over 75 per cent of the 
high school’s time, as reflected in what courses the students take, is 
actually devoted to the academic fields, and that such fields as 
music and art are all but ignored. English enjoys the most favored 
position, consuming roughly one-fifth of the time; social studies 
runs second with about one-sixth of the time. These percentage 
distributions are for large high schools where the programs of 
study are most likely to be enriched by a wide variety of course 
offerings. Hence there is little reason to suppose that smaller high 


schools would present a significantly different picture in regard to 
the dominance of academic subjects. 


4. Allotment Practices in New-Type Curriculums 


In new curriculums (see Chapters 18, 19, 20, and 21) —where the 
center of organization may be social problems, social functions, 
centers of interest, or some other feature—the problem of time al- 
lotment is given special consideration. The way in which the 
school time is allocated is an index to the educational theory 
(methods, materials, goals, etc.) operating in a school. The allot- 
ment of time is a way of expressing a sense of what is important 
and what is thought to be important is a direct reflection of an 
educational and social outlook. Hence it is not surprising that the 
development of curriculums based upon new educational and 50- 
cial theories caused the abandonment of the old patterns of time 
allotment, which were based upon educational and social view- 
points no longer acceptable. 
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TABLE III. Percentage Distribution of Work Completed by 
High-School Graduates in Five Cities in June, 1930 


CITIES REPRESENTED 


WASH- LONG PROVI- 
DENVER SH- | jouer MS 
INGTON BEACH DENCE 


English. riria e A 21.8%| 25.4%] 21.4%] 19.4%| 18.6%| 21.3% 


15.4 


Social studies. .......| 18.3 15.1 16.8 18.2 


French. 2; {see 2.2 8.5 T3 1.8 7.3 4.5 

Spanish.. si Nie an vce 6.1 3:5: 19 5.6 1.2 3.6 

PRCA AN 5 a ai ia ia 2 8 8 04 2.4 9 

| 0s oiiae RPE TA 6.3 6.7 3.4 2.0 4.6 4.7 
Total foreign lan- 

GUAGE. ee 14.8 19.6 7.4 9.4 15.5 13.7 
Mathematics........ 13.9 14.6 11.3 9.1 12.4 12.4 
General Science...... aS) 1.3 45 1.1 vets 3.1 
PBIOIOR Y's a a ns oie feist NA 3.0 S 3.6 5.8 6 F2 
Chemistry.. spea 3.0 2.1 1.6 13 6 1.7 
PHYSICS cr, sse: cto oS tree 2:3: 1:5 4.5 1.8 6 2.1 
ER DEE n a e ten T 1.9 6.4 1.6 5 129 

Total science...... 10.7 8.6 20.6 11.6 10.0 12.0 
Stenography......... DAY Gal 3.5 14 2.4 3.1 
Bookkeeping. ........ 1.4 1.8 2T 1.9 Za 2.0 
at S 2.4 | (1) 4.1 2.7 3.1 2.4 
Oor tg ork, cee 3.2 3.6 1.8 9.7 9.2 | 5.6 

Total Commerce, . . 9.4 11.5 12.1 15.4 16.9 13.1 
Home Economics... .. 2.9 2.1 B1 3.1 1.2 2.4 
Industrial arts....... PAL 13 5.4 4.4 6.1 4.0 
BIER ER E eh 1.9 38 5 2.8 3.0 1.8 
Mie ere ae 22 1.0 14 6.5 8 2.3 
Psychology.......... 1.4 | (2) (2) A A 3 

Total miscellaneous.} 11.1 5.2 10.4 16.9 11.2 10.8 
Number of graduates. .| (3) 206 | 229 200 200 200 1,035 


(1) Included in stenography and transcription (2) Included in social studies 
6) Sampling of Denver graduates in order to avoid weighting the mean unduly. 


Ta rom A. K. Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, The Program of Studies, 
Monograph No, 19, National Survey of Secondary Education, p. 223. 
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Daily Program in the Child-Centered School 


TIME 


9.00 (Monday through Friday) Informal greetings, reports, observations, 
rhymes, music, events of current interest, informal activities designed 
to create a mental set conducive to a happy, profitable day. 


9.15 Arithmetical Enterprises 


(Monday through Friday) Playstores, banking activities, handling 
of school supplies, etc. Although rich in arithmetical content through 
which the child is trained in skills and abilities, such units also yield 
abundantly in group and individual situations which develop initia- 
tive, responsibility and coöperation. The flexible period provides op- 
portunity for individual instruction. 


10.00 Healthful Living Enterprises 


(Monday through Friday) Physical education enterprises, free play, 
the nutrition program, and adequate relief periods are provided for 
daily; units of work such as: “the study of milk,” “a balanced meal,” 
etc., provide enterprises which have healthful living as a center of 


interest but provide situations developmental of social and civic at- 
titudes as well. 


meg Pes a EN L MM 
10.50 Language Arts 


(Monday through Friday) Oral and written composition, spelling 
and writing develop from activities rich in opportunities for expres 
sion, as the writing of a play to be presented in the auditorium period, 
puppet shows, the school newspaper, etc. The period should provide 
opportunity for literary discrimination and original expression; the 
long period provides for concentration of effort and attention accord- 
ing to individual interest and need. 


12.00 (Monday through Friday) Lunch, Rest and Directed Playground 


Activities 


Allotment Practices in the Activity Curriculum 


At the elementary level the activity curriculum has tended to 
emphasize individual and group activities arising from individual 
and group interests. These activities, rich in opportunities to de- 
velop initiative, coöperation, effective habits of thought, and po 
sonal responsibility, have usually been allotted the major portion 
of the school time from grades 1 to 6. Special periods are usually 
assigned to practice work in arithmetic, language skills, and music, 
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TIME 
1.00 Avocational Activities 
(Monday) (Tuesday) (Wednesday) (Thursday) 
Music: Activi- Nature Club, Creative Art Use of audi- 
ties, music ap- School mu- and construc- torium for 
preciation, seum, aquar- tive activities music, danc- 
rhythm, har- ium, gardens, in pottery, ing, dramatics, 
monica, band, terrarium. weaving, paint- projects, stage- 
orchestra, etc. ing, drawing craft, related 
(Friday) to class ac- 
Civics Club: tivities. 
Committees 
responsible for 
various phases 
of school life. 
AT ete ees 
1.50 (Monday through Friday) Recreation and Rest 
2.00 Reading Groups: Library Activities 
(Monday through Friday) Group organization on the basis of read- 
ing ability provides opportunity for remedial work with children 
having reading deficiencies and library guidance to superior readers. 
The quiet reading period may contribute to the development of in- 
formation needed in the class activities related to social science, 
avocational, or health or other interests. 
2.50 (Monday through Friday) Recreation and Rest 
3.00 (Monday) (Tuesday) (Wednesday) (Thursday) (F riday) 
Social Social Free crea- Social Shop 
studies studies tive work studies enterprises 
activities activities period activities 


From Teachers’ Guide to Child Development: Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teach- 
ers. Prepared under the direction of the California State Curriculum Commission; Ruth 
Manning Hockett, editor (Sacramento: California State Department of Education; 
1930), pp. 355-356, 


and to play, lunch, and rest. This pattern of time allotment is 
illustrated in the program on these pages. 

It should, of course, be kept in mind that in an activity cur- 
riculum the time schedule must be kept flexible. The amount of 
time needed for various activities will necessarily vary from day 
to day. New developments in the activities of the group will call 
for new information or for experiences through new and unex- 
pected activities. Those new experiences cannot be provided for 
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if the program is bound by rigid time allotments. Unless consider- 
able flexibility is provided in the time schedule, growth of the 
individual and social group will be sacrificed. 


Allotment Pattern in the Core Curriculum 


The allotment of time in a core curriculum is similar to that of 
the activity curriculum, in that a large block of time is set aside 
for group experiences. This is illustrated in the following diagram. 


Senior High 11 


Common. or 


Core Experiences, 


Junior High 
including health, 
recreation, citizenship, 
Intermediate 
vocational information 
and common skills and 
BA F 
Pras understandings 


Per Cent of Time Allotted 
Adapted from A Guide to a Functional Program in the Secondary School, Bulletin 


No. 10, Florida State Department of Education, 1940. 

By reference to the diagram above, it is easy to see that the 
core curriculum allots a major portion of the total school time tO 
those aspects of the educational program which contribute to the 
building of a common life. The remainder of the time is devote 
to the special interests of students. 
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Moreover, the special interests enjoy an increasing amount of 
time from the first grade to the twelfth. This is in line with the 
psychological fact that growth can be expressed in terms of in- 
creasing differentiation of structure and function, knowledge and 
environment. The way in which this theory of time allotment 
works out in practice is illustrated in the following schedule. 


Ninth-Year Core Program, Evansville, Indiana, 
Public Schools, 1939-1940 


PERIOD 


1 Activities period: assemblies, clubs, intramural athletics, home room, 
school government 
a 


Core Course (2 HOURS 55 MIN.) 


Includes learning experiences from such areas as English, social 
studies, everyday business training, practical mathematics, art, music, 
science 

(RINE A ee 
Lusch 


a a Se eS eee 


3 

4 

5 

6 Health and physical education 
E 


Election from the arts — home arts, industrial arts, music, art. À 
limited number of pupils begin a foreign language instead. 


From Harold Spears, The Emerging High School Curriculum and Its Direction (New 
York: American Book Company; 1940), p. 319. 


The core comprises three periods of the school day, or roughly 
50 per cent of the instructional time. In this illustration it con- 
sists of materials and activities involving formerly separate areas, 
such as English, mathematics, science, art, music, and social studies. 


5. Distribution of Instructional Time 


The distribution of the time allotted to a subject, an activity, Or 
any aspect of the curriculum, involves such questions as the fol- 
lowing: Is it more effective to teach skills such as the fundamental 
Processes of arithmetic in thirty- or sixty-minute periods, other 
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things being equal? What is the optimum length of class period 
for content subjects such as history and science? Would as much 
learning accrue from thirty-minute periods in history as from 
sixty-minute periods, assuming daily classes in either case? Would 
it be more effective, other things being equal, to distribute the 
time allotted to a subject, or to any aspect of the curriculum, over 
a considerable period of time, by holding the number of class 
periods per week to two or three, than to concentrate the time by 
increasing the number of class periods per week to four or five? 
Specifically, would as much learning accrue from studying English 
in three forty-minute periods per week for two semesters as in six 
forty-minute periods per week for one semester? Would it be more 
conducive to learning to concentrate the time of students upon 
one or two subjects for short periods—say, a,quarter of the year— 


than to distribute their time over four or five subjects for a 
semester? 


Distribution of Time Based on Research Findings 


The amount of research bearing upon these questions is small 
and inconclusive. The only aspect of the curriculum for which the 
distribution of allotted time can be decided on the basis of sci- 
entific evidence is the skill subjects, when these are taught by repet 
itive techniques. It is well established that for such development 
of skills short periods of practice are more effective than long ones. 
If practice on a skill is concentrated, if it is all crammed into a day, 
a point of diminishing return will be discovered. It will be found 
that after a certain number of minutes or hours, as the case may 
be, no further progress is being made.” It is equally well estab- 
lished that, if the practice periods are short, the periods must be 
distributed over a greater number of days than are required for 
longer periods, assuming that the same amount of time is devoted 
to each case. 

The general rule that, the more distributed the practice, the 
more rapid the learning, must be qualified." It is not always true 
that the shorter the period, the more rapid the improvement. The 


12. R, S. Woodworth, E i i 
Pa xperimental Psychology, pp. 211-216. 
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effect of the distribution of practice is conditioned by psycho- 
logical realities and by the skills the individual is trying to learn. 
Therefore, it cannot be said that a ten-minute period, for example, 
is always better than a twenty-minute one. In the case of some 
skills, such as those in home economics and industrial arts, ten 
minutes of practice would hardly allow enough time for the work 
to get started. On the other hand, ten minutes of practice in the 
case of spelling might not be inappropriate. 

The distribution of study in relation to time has been investi- 
gated even less in the content subjects. For the most part the 
length and distribution of class periods have been determined with 
little regard to psychological realities. The most frequent pattern 
of distribution at the high school level is a fifty to sixty-minute 
period," five times a week, for one or more semesters, depending 
upon the total time allotted to the subject. The distribution of 
time in the junior high school tends to follow the practices of the 
high school with regard to length of period, but to devote fewer 
periods per week to a given subject, the average number of periods 
per week varying from approximately two to six, the traditional 
content subjects being assigned the more frequent class meetings.” 


Distribution of Time by Committee Deliberations 


The distribution of the time allotted to various subjects has 
been determined by rule of thumb and by convenience. The time 
distribution of subjects in the high school has been shaped during 
the last four decades by the requirements of the Carnegie unit. 
This unit was defined as “a course of five periods weekly through- 
out an academic year of the preparatory school.” 1 Tt standardized 
the time distribution proposed by the Committee of Ten in 1894, 
endorsed and recommended by the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements in 1899, and followed by the College En- 

4 American Association of School Administrators, “Length of School Sessions and 


Class Periods in Public Schools, 1938-39,” Educational Research Service, Circular 
No, 2, March, 1940. 


* Loomis, Lide, and Johnson, The Program of studies, pp. 27-28; “Time Use in 


ne Junior High School Program,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
chool Principals, Vol, 29, No. 130 (April, 1945), PP. 98-10). in p 
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trance Examination Board from the beginning of its work in 1900 
on admission requirements. The Committee of Ten suggested 
four periods per week as a standard number, although it recog: 
nized the necessity of varying from this standard when local condi- 
tions were such as to make it wise to do so. But it stressed the 
suggestion “that all the subjects which make part of the secondary 
school course should be taught consecutively enough and exten: 
sively enough to make every subject yield that training which it 
is best fitted to yield.” " It suggested four primary propositions 
upon which its recommendations regarding time allotment and 
distribution were based: 


l. It assumed that all students “of like intelligence and maturity in 
any subject study it in the same way and to the same extent, so long 
as they study it at all.” 


2. It assumed that the scope and the intensity of instruction are the 
same from course to course and from period to period. 


3. It assumed that the achievement of students in a subject is directly 
proportional to the amount of time devoted to it, provided that 
equally good work is done throughout the course. 


4. It assumed, as a corollary, that any two subjects are equal in value 


provided they are given equal time allotments and that the instruc 
tion in both is equally good. 


These propositions came to be the under pinning of the unit-oF 
credit system. They made possible the equivalence of courses on 
the basis of time allotment so that the unit became a sort of “gold 
standard” of academic exchange. On the basis of these propositions 
it was easy to hold that, if as much time is given to the study of 
commerce as is given to English, the achievement of students in 
commerce will be equal to that in English—provided equally good 
work is done in the two subjects. Hence, equal credit should be 
given for such courses. Likewise, if twice as much time is given 
English as is given to history in a single year, the achievement of 
students in English will be twice as great as in history. It is only 
right in this instance that the history course carry only half as 
much credit as the English course. In the same vein of thought, the 


11 National Education Association, Report of the Committee of Ten on secondary 
School Studies, p. 41. 
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Committee on College Entrance Requirements said that its funda- 
mental problem was: 


... to formulate courses of study in each of the several subjects of the 
curriculum which shall be substantially equal in value, the measure of 
value being both quantity and quality of work done. ... What is to be 
desired, and what the Committee hopes may become true, is that the 
colleges will state their entrance requirements in terms of national 
units, or norms, and that the schools will build up their program of 
studies out of the units furnished by these separate courses of study.” 


This was in 1899. The extent to which the hopes of the Com- 
mittee have been realized is only too clear to those who are famil- 
iar with secondary education today. 

Much of the credit for standardizing the unit-of-credit system 
must be given to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Established in 1905 to provide retirement benefits 
for college teachers, it became involved during the first year of its 
existence with the problem of defining a college and distinguish- 
ing such an institution from a secondary school. For if it were 
charged with the responsibility of providing retirement benefits 
to college professors, the officers of the Foundation must have 
some satisfactory criterion for distinguishing a college from a high 
school, This was especially urgent at the time the Foundation 
Was organized, because it was not uncommon to find high schools 
bearing the title of college or university. 

In the definition of a college the Foundation stated, among other 
things: A college or university “should require for admission, not 
less than the usual four years of academic or high school prepara- 
tion, or its equivalent, in addition to the preacademic or grammar 
school studies.” The officers of the Foundation further defined 
“four years of academic or high school preparation” in terms of 
units, “a unit being a course of five periods weekly throughout an 
academic year.” ? This same plan had already been adopted by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. The Carnegie Foundation’s 
endorsement of the plan in order to administer an: endowment 
for aged professors not only provided the unit with the name 

19 National Education Association, Proceedings and Addresses, Thirty-eighth An- 
nual Meeting (Chicago, 1899), p. 672. 
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“Carnegie” but also clinched the general use of this “gold stand- 
ard” of academic exchange. 


The Carnegie Unit and Time Distribution 


At first glance the Carnegie Unit appears to bear little relation- 
ship to the distribution of the time allotted to any course. The 
unit system clearly provides that credit be allowed in terms of 
time spent in class. If a course meets five periods a week for a full 
year, it carries one unit of credit. If it meets twice per week for the 
same length of time, the credit may be two-fifths of a unit. How 
then does the Carnegie unit control the pattern of time distribu 
tion? Suppose the faculty of a school wishes to have courses in 
English, mathematics, social studies, foreign languages, and so on, 
meet one hour a day, three days a week, instead of following the 
present plan of daily meetings. In order to earn four units of 
credit—the amount he must earn under the unit system in order 
to graduate in four years—the student will be required to take 
approximately seven courses each semester. Many teachers would 
believe, and not without reason, that the pursuit of seven courses 
at once would disperse the student’s interests and energies and 
thereby reduce the rate of learning. 

On the other hand, if a faculty wishes to concentrate upon fewer 
subjects for a shorter period of time—say, twelve weeks instead of 
the usual eighteen weeks constituting a semester—the unit syste™ 
will again become a barrier. To earn a unit of credit under this 
plan, the class in a given course would be required to meet one- 
third again as often, or one-third again as much, as would be the 
case in the semester plan. Given the notion of an optimum num- 
ber of courses that can be pursued at the same time and the idea 
of an optimum amount of concentration of experience in a given 
subject, the unit system sets the limits within which variations in 
time distribution can occur. 

The assumptions underlying the Carnegie Unit have never been 
validated. The system has been accepted, not because of its 
demonstrated educational advantages, but because its theory of 
equivalent units makes it extremely convenient in academic book- 
keeping. No one knows the length of class period, nor the frequency 
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of periods, most conducive to learning in a given content course. 
It may be that just as much could be attained by reducing the time 
devoted to various subjects and distributing the time thus allotted 
in ways not now found in practice. Could just as much American 
history be learned in three class meetings per week as in five per 
week? Could it be that more learning would result from two 
American history classes a week for a year than from five classes 
a week for a semester? Is it reasonable to suppose that the attitude 
of dependency in intellectual matters, so often found in students, 
is due in part to the frequency of class meetings and the conse- 
quent tendency of teachers to carry the responsibilities of the class? 

There are no answers to these questions. Nor is there adequate 
research bearing upon them. At the present time the entire school 
system, in so far as content subjects are concerned, is operating on 
the basis of a mere convention with respect to the distribution of 
time. Moreover, the definition of teaching loads, at least at the 
high school level, is necessarily related to the allotment and dis- 
tribution of time in the various aspects of the curriculum. If sub- 
stantial progress is to be made in changing the curriculum as well 
as in adjusting the instructional load that now burdens the teach- 
ers in almost every school, the present time pattern may have to be 
reconstructed, No one has attempted to make significant curriculum 
changes without encountering the bugbears of unit credit and 
overworked teachers. These two barriers to curriculum develop- 
ment are not unrelated, and they both are intimately tied up with 
the Carnegie unit as the standard of academic exchange. 


6. Time Allotment Procedures 


The question of determining the allotment of time may be an- 
swered in two ways: first, by appealing to present practice, and, 
second, by setting up time allocations and then trying them out. 


Determining Time Allotment by Present Practice 


In the absence of adequate research on which to base decisions 
Tegarding time allotments, the most frequent practice has been to 
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base the allocations of time in a given school on the practices 
found in other schools. While this answer to the question of time 
allotment is simple, the actual process of ascertaining present 
practice is somewhat complex. The range of practices is wide. Even 
in a subject such as spelling, the amount of time given to its study 
in one school will be many times that devoted to it in another. 
Because of this fact, it has been necessary to set up some standard 
by which to choose among the practices. The usual way out of 
this difficulty of choosing among a wide range of practices is to 
take the average allotment of time as the best practice. 

Studies of time allotment practices, such as those cited in the 
first part of this chapter, are very important in this procedure. 
Such studies disclose tendencies either to increase or to decrease 
the amount of time given to various subjects and activities. They 
thereby afford a rough guide in setting time allotments in a given 
school. For example, if the Three R’s are given, on the average, 
51.3 per cent of the school day, then a school whose time allotment 
practices deviate markedly from this standard should examine its 
allocation of time. 

The procedure of determining time allotment by present prac 
tice is useful in keeping the allotment practices of a particular 
school from getting too much out of line with average practices: 
It is open, however, to the objection that present practice lacks 
any rationale. Present practice is partly the result of committee 
reports, such as that of the Committee of Ten; it is partly the re 
sult of countless variations due to the exigency of circumstances; 
and it is partly the result of numerous judgments made by local 
school officials and teachers on the basis of ill considered facts and 
values. Nevertheless, this procedure is the one most commonly 
used today, and it will probably continue as the most favored 
method until the problems of time allotment have received more 
attention from research workers. 


The Judgmental Procedure for Determining Time Allotment 


The judgmental procedure for determining time allotment, like 
the judgmental procedure of selecting subject matter, has not been 
clearly formulated. It would appear that its frequent use by co™ 
mittees and by individuals would have drawn attention to the 
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need for careful study of its pattern and techniques. But such a 
study has not been made. As in the discussion of this procedure in 
a previous chapter, an effort will be made to state its bold outlines 
rather than to explore its detailed aspects. At the same time adap- 
tations of the judgmental method to the problems of determining 
time allotments will be indicated. 

In the allotment of time by the judgmental procedure, the indi- 
vidual, or group, must come to an agreement upon the purposes 
of their educational program. Since the amount of time allotted 
to any aspect of the program depends upon what is conceived to be 
important, it follows that agreement upon educational directions 
is essential to agreement upon time allotment practices. Moreover, 
agreement upon purposes must be reached at the level of opera- 
tional meanings as well as at the level of discussion. For it is not 
unusual to find persons who agree upon purposes so long as no 
decisions involving choices among purposes have to be made. 
However, it is not the intent of this discussion to suggest that dif- 
ferences of opinion about purposes must be settled before other 
aspects of the problem of time allotment are considered. The point 
is that such differences must be resolved as the group moves to- 
ward a decision about time allotment. 

The judgmental procedure requires that the findings of research 
be amply utilized. As agreement upon educational purposes is 
reached, it becomes possible to bring research findings to bear 
upon the question of how much time to give to a particular aspect 
of the instructional program. The relevant research findings fall 
into three categories. First, there are those studies that show the 
extent to which a given subject matter or a particular set of activ- 
ities contribute to the realization of the accepted purposes of the 
educational program. Second, there are those investigations that 
disclose the extent to which certain learnings are acquired inci- 
dentally through the study of other things. And third, there are 
those research studies that show that improved methods and ma- 
terials of instruction will produce desirable results in less time 
than is usually supposed to be necessary. Any effort to reach de- 
cisions about time allotment will be ill considered unless the 
Studies in each of these categories are thoroughly digested and 
their findings taken into account. 

To assemble the research evidence bearing upon the problem of 
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time allocation from these three categories would require more 
space than can be allowed in a general book on curriculum devel- 
opment. Examples of each category will be given, however, to show 
how the findings bear upon the problem of time allotment. 

Consider first an example of those studies that show the extent 
to which a given subject matter or set of activities lead to the 
desired objective. In fixing the amount of time allotted to the 
study of grammar, it has usually been assumed that knowledge of 
grammatical rules and definitions is essential to the improvement 
of written expression. If this assumption is correct, and if the im- 
provement of written expression is deemed to be important, then 
the time allotted to the study of grammar can be fixed in terms of 
how much study is needed to acquire mastery of it. Research bear- 
ing upon the determination of the time required to master the 
elements of grammar will then be of great importance in fixing the 
allotment of time. The decision thus arrived at will be based upon 
further assumptions respecting similarity of lingual backgrounds 
of students, equality of instruction from teacher to teacher, age of 
students, and the like. 

But what about the truth of the statement that knowledge of 
grammatical principles and definitions is related positively to facil- 
ity in written expression? At this point in the consideration of 
time allotment, the findings of research studies are important. Is 
knowledge of grammar essential? It has been found that knowledge 
of the definitions and rules of grammar may result in improved 
usage in the case of fast-learning students.” These students, rela- 
tively few in number, are able to learn the grammatical elements 
and to apply them in expression. On the other hand, slow learners 
find it difficult to learn the grammatical rules and definitions. Also, 
after they have acquired some understanding of these elements of 
grammar, the slow learners are unable to use them. The slow 
learners show more improvement in expression as a result of 
practicing correct forms than as a result of studying about them- 
provided the relationship between meanings and correct forms is 
made clear at crucial points. Even the fast learners show as MU 
improvement from this procedure as from the study of grammať 


21 Harry A. Greene, “Direct versus Formal Methods in Elementary English,” 
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per se. If the findings of these studies are taken seriously, the 
amount of time allotted to the study of grammar per se could be 
greatly reduced without any loss in proficiency of expression. 

Another example will be taken from the language arts to illus- 
trate a research study of the second kind—those showing that cer- 
tain learnings are acquired incidentally in the pursuit of other 
subjects. The amount of time devoted to the study of spelling in 
both the elementary and high school is a perennial concern to 
both teachers and laymen. Some laymen and teachers would devote 
far more time to the study of spelling than is now given to this 
subject in some schools. Other laymen, and not a few teachers, 
would be amenable to the reduction of the amount of time allotted 
to spelling in most schools. This difference of opinion is due 
largely to differences in the value attached to spelling. Some per- 
sons believe that uniformity of spelling is relatively unimportant, 
except in certain vocations, and that the amount of time now de- 
voted to the development of uniformity in spelling might better 
be spent in the development of other abilities such as the improve- 
ment of thinking. 

Assume, for the sake of illustration, that spelling is important 
and that a specified amount of time should be devoted to the study 
of it. Now, in making any decision as to the amount of time to be 
thus allotted, it would be important to know whether or not 
students learn spelling as a sort of by-product of studying other 
subjects. For the amount of time to be devoted to the subject of 
spelling should bear some relation to the way in which this ques- 
tion is answered by research studies. 

One study bearing upon this question shows that sixth-grade 
Pupils learn to spell unusual words—those not found in common- 
word spelling lists—incidentally to the study of history, geography, 
and social studies.” It shows also this fact: “Wide reading and a 
great variety of learning activities results in a larger amount of 
secondary learning of spelling words than does a more traditional 
type of textbook teaching of history and geography.” “ Such find- 
ings as these tend to indicate that pupils learn to spell a consider- 


2I K, Tyler. “ A ing” College Contributions 
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able number of words, as incidental learnings, all the way through 
the grades and the high school. Now any committee of teachers, 
trying to fix the amount of time to be allotted to spelling, will 
look differently on the problem if they are in possession of such 
research findings. Any inclination they may have to increase the 
time allotment of this subject will be challenged by such investiga: 
tions. Moreover, the committee will tend to emphasize the im- 
portance of pre-testing as a technique in the teaching of spelling, 
for by means of pre-tests the words which each pupil has already 
learned, either by direct instruction or by incidental methods, can 
be ascertained and eliminated as objects of study. 

Investigations of methods of teaching spelling can be used to ik 
lustrate the third category of research studies bearing upon the 
problem of time allotment. It is clear that investigations demon- 
strating more effective methods and materials of instruction will 
make it possible to reduce the amount of time given to a subject 
or activity—provided the desired level of achievement is held con- 
stant. Thus improved methods and materials of instruction in 
spelling have led to the reduction of the amount of time devoted 
to the study of this subject in most schools. It has been estimated — 
that the time now devoted to the teaching of spelling does not eX 
ceed one fourth of the time allowed for this subject in 1926—and- 
that perhaps it is not over one tenth of the time allotted to the 
subject approximately a century ago.” 


(7 A EES SOP a S A ee 


Following up This Chapter 


l. Make a study of the time allotment practices in a particular 
school system. Find out how much of the school day is devoted to 
various activities, subjects, or problems. Try to find out the reasons 
why the time is allocated as it is. Do you think these reasons are 
sufficent to justify the practice? 


_*4J. Harlan Shores, A Critical Review of the Research on Elementary School Gur 
riculum Organization, 1890-1949, pp. 16-17, 
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2. Make a study of the way the time allotted to the various activities, 
problems, or subjects is distributed in a particular school system. What 
justification is there for this distribution of time? 

3. Study the distribution of work completed by the last graduating 
class of a particular high school. You can make this study by listing 
the names of students and tabulating the number of units each student 
has completed in each of the following categories: English, social 
studies, foreign language, mathematics, science, commerce, home eco- 
nomics, and so on. From these tabulations you should be able to 
calculate the percentage of the graduates’ total time that is devoted 
to a particular subject. If the school has a core program, or some other 
new-type program, calculate in a similar manner the percentage 
of the graduates’ time devoted to it. Criticise the distribution of work 
of the graduating class. Make your own assumptions explicit. 


Suggested Reading 


1. Studies of time allotment are fragmentary and few in number. 
The most general treatment of the subject is Carleton H. Mann's 
“How Schools Use Their Time,” which is a historical study of time 
allotment practices. A review of the research on time allotment is 
found in Norton and Norton’s Foundations of Curriculum Building. 
For a general discussion of the problem of time allotment, see Caswell 
and Campbell’s Curriculum Development, pages 291-332. 

2. For a treatment of factors related to the question of how to dis- 
tribute instructional time, consult a general reference on educational 
Psychology, such as Cole and Bruce's Educational Psychology. See also 
Gates, McConnell, Jersild, and Challman, Educational Psychology. 
You should give particular attention to the discussion of the effective- 
hess of different lengths of drill periods: upon the learning of skills. 


PART FOUR: Patterns of 


Curriculum Organization 


| eee concerned with such matters as grounding the 

curriculum in the social realities of a particular culture and soci- 
ety, determining educational aims, and selecting content are logi- 
cal first steps in the development of some internally consistent 
pattern of curriculum organization. The professional educator is 
so accustomed to thinking in terms of subjects, activities, problems, 
or some such organizational scheme, that it is indeed difficult for 
him to visualize new objectives or new content until he can see 
these in a new school program, In fact, he is prone to rush ahead 
with changes in the organizational structure before he has thought 
through the changed objectives that require changed content- 
which, in turn, requires a changed organization of experiences. 

Even in simple and relatively stable societies, with no such in- 
stitution as the school to help induct the young into the com , 
munal ways of life, some sort of organization of experiences is 
usually evident. One group of experiences may prepare the youth 
for participation in the tribal ceremonies; another may be co™ 
cerned with the rites of marriage; and still another, with the skills 
of hunting, fishing, and growing food. Informal and fragmentary 
as these may be, they constitute an organizational structure for the 
“tribal curriculum.” In a highly developed society, with corre 
sponding complexities in orientation, aims, and content, schemes 
for organizing experiences into a school program become more 
essential and at the same time more difficult. 

In recent years a number of curriculum organizations have come 
into use to challenge the older subject curriculum. Most of the 
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centered about the subject curriculum and its extreme opposite, 
the activity curriculum, which is sometimes referred to as the 
“project” or “experience” curriculum. It is the purpose of this 
part of the book to describe and evaluate the various curriculum 
patterns now current in educational theory and practice. 

In their pure form there are three organizations of the curricu- 
lum: subject, activity, and core. In actual practice there are all 
sorts of deviations from each of these types; and it is probably true 
that a pure example of any one of them, except perhaps the subject 
organization, is seldom encountered. Nevertheless, in the interest 
of clear thinking, it is worthwhile to set forth the characteristics 
of each of these organizations. Once these organizations are clearly 
defined and understood it is possible to discuss without confusion 
the multiplicity of curriculum patterns encountered in practice. 
It is then relatively easy to perceive that all these different practi- 
cal schemes are but deviations from one or another of the three 
fundamental forms. 

Each pure form of organization 1s characterized by only a very 
few, albeit extremely basic, features. These distinctive characteris- 
tics are the features that mark off one pure form from another. For 
example, a distinctive characteristic of the subject organization is 
that the learning experiences occur within the boundaries of 
organized fields of knowledge. This feature marks a basic differ- 
ence between the subject organization and both the activity and 
core curriculums. It is thus a distinctive characteristic and provides 
a basis for exact definition of the subject organization. 

Beyond these minimum features, which set apart each form as 
a distinct pattern, each pure type is further known by essential 
characteristics. These characteristics differ from the distinctive 
features in that each may be found in more than one of the pure 
forms of curriculum organization. While these are no less essential 
to a particular form of organization, they are not distinctive of it 
to the point of insuring its identity. An activity organization, for 
example, requires that experiences be codperatively planned by 
the students and teachers. This is an essential characteristic of all 
activity curriculums. However, it is not a distinctive feature of 
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might lead to codperative teacher-pupil planning within the des- 
ignated broad-problem areas of a core organization, or even within 
the confines of a subject curriculum. Another illustration might 
be drawn from the area of common or required experiences. It is 
an essential characteristic of the subject organization to require 
certain subjects of all students. The fact that these requirements 
are bounded by subject-matter lines is unique, but the “common- 
ness” is not unique because the core curriculum also requires that 
all students experience certain things in common. As a conse- 
quence, this “common experience” feature is classed as essential 
to both the subject and core programs—but not as a distinctive 
characteristic of either. 

Unique patterns of curriculum organization will often require 
differently trained personnel and particular types of school build- 
ings, materials of instruction, and administrative machinery. These 
have too often been regarded as distinguishing marks of a particu- 
lar type of organization. Staunch defenders of other programs have 
justifiably taken exception to these unfounded claims and have 
frequently pointed out that their programs also make use of these 
same arrangements. For example, scheduling to provide larger 
blocks of time than the usual forty to sixty-minute periods is char- 
acteristic of core programs, but these same arrangements may be 
used to further the ends of “broad-fields,” or other types of subject 
curriculums. Some of these characteristics will be indicated in the 
description of each pure form under the heading of Personnel, 
Physical Features, and Administrative Arrangements Required for 
Optimum Operation. 

Once the features of a pure form of organization have been set 
forth, it is possible to look at this curriculum pattern critically in 
terms of its basic theory and also in terms of the forms it assumes 
in practice. The reader is cautioned not to condemn a theory 
simply because practice claiming to be based on it is not com” 
pletely in accord with the theory. Translation of theory into pra 
tice usually involves basic changes in teachers, administrato™ 
parents, and others who are concerned with the ‘school progr4™ 
Considering the problems encountered in making such changes, T 
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reflection of curriculum theory. A pure form organization is open 
to criticism only if the basic theory is untenable, or if it is impos- 
sible under any condition to translate the theory into practice. 
Practice, of course, is open to criticism if it reflects an untenable 
part of a theory or departs significantly from an accepted portion 
of the theory. 
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GHA PT E Ras 


Tue SUBJECT is the oldest and most widely accepted form of cur- 
riculum organization. Perhaps the earliest example of this organi- 
zation is the Seven Liberal Aris, which were present in an incipient 
form in the schools of ancient Greece and Rome, and which were 
offered in a more advanced stage of development in the monastery 
and cathedral schools of the Middle Ages. The Seven Liberal Arts 
consisted of two divisions: the trivium, which was comprised of 
grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic (logic); and the quadrivium, 
which consisted of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. 
These subjects were very broad; grammar, for example, consisted 
not only of the kind of content found in modern grammar courses, 
but also of literature studied analytically, that is, from the stand- 
point of versification, prosody, figures of speech, and vocal expres- 
sion. Therefore, the Seven Liberal Arts do not conform precisely 
to modern subjects having the same titles. 

In the modern period the trivium was further divided to m 
clude literature and history as distinct subjects; and the quadrie- 
ium, to include algebra, trigonometry, geography, botany, zoology: 
physics, and chemistry. In the last half century the number of 
subjects offered in the public schools increased by leaps and 
bounds, so that by 1930 there were over three hundred distinct 
subjects of instruction. Despite this enormous multiplication of 
subjects, the Seven Liberal Arts are still the nucleus of the subject 
curriculum, as a casual survey of required courses will easily reveal. 
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The Subject Curriculum: 
Its Chief Characteristics 


l. Distinctive Characteristics of the Subject 


Curriculum 


The subject curriculum is what the term implies—an organization 
of the content of education into subjects of instruction. In its 
extreme form the subjects are compartmentalized bodies of knowl- 
edge, which are taught in complete isolation from one another, 
even from those to which they are related—as history may be 
taught completely divorced from geography, economics, and sociol- 
ogy. Its less extreme forms permit a certain degree of interrelation 
among the subjects; in a correlated curriculum a subject is taught 
with reference to the contribution which the content of other sub- 
jects may make to the fullest understanding of it. 

In the following pages, three distinctive features of the subject 
Curriculum are set forth. 


Classification and Organization of Subject Matter 


The first distinctive feature is that the Subject matter is classified 
and organized in accordance with the aim of explanation. From an 
historical standpoint, the organization of knowledge is a function 
of the accumulation of knowledge. As men found out more and 
More about their world, the point was reached at which it became 
desirable to classify their learning in order to make reference to it 
pote easily, to use it more effectively in further study of their 
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environment, and to explain to others the knowledge they had 
gained. 

The classification and organization of any material are shaped 
by the purpose of the organization. These two purposes —(1) to 
explain to others what is already known, and (2) to use knowledge 
in further inquiries—determine the organization of the content 
of subjects as well as the subject categories themselves. 

The form of organization required by these purposes is essen- 
tially that of exposition. In order to explain what is known, an 
individual states the main points, elaborates (and, when conven 
ient, illustrates each point), and places the points in some order 
of importance. Exposition seeks to state and to elaborate ideas so 
that they may be understood. While it is concerned, sometimes in 
great detail, with the reason for the truth or falsity of observa- 
tions and ideas, it is not concerned with student experimentation 
and discovery of truth. The subject curriculum may include proof 
in the expository account, but its chief concern is explanation and 
not discovery. This fact goes to the heart of the arrangement of 
content in the subject curriculum. It explains why the subject 
curriculum ignores the thinking processes by which facts and prin- 
ciples are derived and validated, while placing a premium upon 
absorption and memorization. The important thing in this form 
of curriculum is that the learner understand what is presented to 
him and that he accept it on authority. i 

Another way of describing the subject organization is to say 
that the content is classified in accordance with the divisions of 
labor in research. The content is selected and ordered in such â 
way as to discipline the student in those classifications and arrange 
ments of ideas that have proved most beneficial in locating and 
investigating new problems of specialized research. ‘The knowledge 
is not classified and ordered with a view to increasing the practical 
intelligence and wisdom of the learner. In other words, the beat 
ing of the subject matter upon questions of social policy and deci 
sion is ignored in both its selection and arrangement. Instead, 1t 
is chosen and organized in accordance with the attitude of the 
scientist or research specialist, who is interested in the subject “for 
its own sake” and consequently orders facts and principles so as tO 
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render them most useful in conducting further research in the 
subject. 

It should not be supposed, however, that this way of organizing 
the curriculum is purely for the purpose of developing research 
workers. It is true that the organization is designed to advance the 
growth of students in the subject—to lead to more and more un- 
derstanding of the ideas and facts embraced by the subject. But 
the purpose is not exhausted by research interests. The more com- 
prehensive purpose of this type of curriculum is to develop the 
capacity of the student to take on more and more of his culture 
under his own steam. By becoming disciplined in basic subjects 
such as mathematics, history, English, and science, the student ac- 
quires the ideas, facts, and skills by which to continue to grow in 
the wider society when his school days are over. 

At least four types of expository organizations are found in the 
subject curriculum. The first is that which proceeds from the 
simple to the complex. The simple is defined as that which con- 
tains few elements or subordinate parts, as a one-celled animal is 
simpler than a many-celled animal, or as hydrogen and oxygen 
are simpler than chemical compounds. Chemistry and biology 
courses are frequently organized on this principle, and the organ- 
ization of many other courses, such as grammar and foreign lan- 
guages, is influenced by it in more or less degree. 

The second is an expository order based upon prerequisite 
learnings. This principle is followed particularly in subjects con- 
sisting largely of laws and principles, such as physics, grammar, 
and geometry. Geometry is organized on the supposition that the 
theorems bear a particular logical relation to one another and are 
best learned in that relation. 

The third organization is that which. proceeds from the whole 
to the part. Geography frequently begins with the globe, with the 
idea that the earth is a sphere, because this conception serves to 
interpret many geographic observations, such as differences in time 
and seasons. 

The fourth kind of expository organization is chronological. 
Facts and ideas are arranged in a time sequence so that presenta- 
tion of later events is preceded by discussion of earlier ones. This 
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is the organization followed in history courses—and frequently in 
literature courses when literary selections are arranged in time 
sequence. 


Organized Fields of Knowledge as Boundaries for Content 


A second distinctive characteristic of the subject curriculum is 
that learning activities take place within organized fields of knowl- 
edge. It may be that this aspect of the subject curriculum is so well 
recognized that it needs little amplification. It is obvious that there 
would be little purpose to an organization of the content of educa- 
tion into subjects if the boundaries were to be ignored. In a sub- 
ject curriculum the activities engaged in by the students are 
selected because they are believed to contribute to the mastery of 
the facts and principles contained in the subject. Therefore, these 
activities fall within the boundaries of the subjects themselves. 

If subjects had retained their extreme form as compartmental- 
ized bodies of knowledge taught in complete isolation from one 
another, further justification of the importance of subject bound- 
aries as a distinctive characteristic of the subject curriculum would 
not be needed. However, recent alterations have changed these 
boundaries between subjects in various ways, as in correlated and 
broad-fields curriculums; thus it is necessary to point out that 
these changes have in no way altered the basic principles of the 
subject organization. In “correlated courses” the boundary lines 
between two or more subjects are cut at various points, and 
channels are built to permit coöperation between teachers or to 
facilitate the teaching of interrelationships between the subjects: 
History and English have often been correlated in this manner. 
Another change destroyed the rigid lines between closely related 
courses and created broad fields of study. General science, as @ 
course, created new boundaries to hold the content of physics 
chemistry, botany, physiology, zoology, and other science offerings. 
New courses have been created by the fusing of the content of 
history, economics, sociology, and geography into a new subject 
called social studies. 

It is not claimed for a moment that these and other alterations 
of subject matter lines have not constituted important changes in 
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the selection and organization of content. Shifting or actual de- 
struction of subject matter lines to give rise to any of these deviate 
types, however, does not constitute any change in the distinctive 
characteristics of the subject curriculum. Granted that the new 
boundaries are not the same, they are still boundaries expressed 
in terms of the subject matter included therein. Even such a 
radical departure as one that creates a totally new and unified 
area from two or more well established ones is still characterized 
by boundaries based upon the subject matter to be taught. 


Emphasis on Techniques of Explanation 


The third characteristic of the subject organization requires that 
the major emphasis in teaching method be placed upon techniques 
of explanation. This means that teaching procedures and tech- 
niques are largely based upon language activities—lectures, dis- 
cussions, questions and answers, written exercises, oral reports, 
term papers, and the like. Most of these activities tend to empha- 
size the meaning of terms in their relation to other terms, and 
hence to neglect what they mean in practice. This has tended to 
result in what is called verbal learning. Little use is made of paint- 
ing, cartooning, modeling, designing, constructing, and the like, for 
such activities are seldom suited to the content of the subjects 
per se. Furthermore, problem-solving activities, such as the collec- 
tion and interpretation of data, tend to be neglected because the 
content of a subject represents the outcome of problem-solving 
activities already completed by research workers and other schol- 
ars. Hence it is expected that this content be accepted by students 
without regard to the processes by which it was established. 

While the subject curriculum stresses explanatory processes, it 
does not rule out other intellectual activities. There is no good 
reason why it cannot allow attention to be given to the develop- 
Ment of critical thinking. Statements can be examined to ascertain 
their meaning, their logical grounding, and their factual support. 
Moreover, problems that fall within the subject can be formulated 
and studied. Despite these possibilities, however, the subject cur- 
Ticulum has tended to stress the processes of mere absorption and 
Memorization. 
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That language activities are emphasized in the subject curricu- 
lum is further evidenced by the methods conventionally used to 
evaluate progress in the subjects. These methods commonly ask for 
facts, knowledges, principles, and other evidences of understand- 
ing and mastery of content, rather than for evidence of growth in 
habits of effective thinking and skill in social processes. 


9. Essential Characteristics 


The features that characterize the subject curriculum as a unique 
pattern were set forth in the preceding section. The following 
paragraphs describe the characteristics essential to, but not distinc- 
tive of, the subject curriculum. 


Required and Elective Subjects 


The first of the essential characteristics of the subject curriculum 
is that subjects may be required of all students, required only for 
certain specified groups, elected by certain groups, elected by cer 
tain individuals, or elected by anyone. Those responsible for plan- 
ning the subject curriculum have determined in advance that some 
subject matter shall be required of all students, while other sub- 
ject matter shall either be required or elected by specified in- 
dividuals or groups. Since the subject curriculum is planned in 
advance, it is necessarily planned for someone. Therefore, the 
designation of those individuals and groups who are to enter 
certain aspects of the curriculum is only to be expected. It is 
common practice to have courses in certain subjects required of 
all students. Other courses are required only of those in a particu- 
lar program of study, such as the college preparatory sequence or 
the commercial sequence. 

Similarly, certain courses are designed as electives to be chosen 
by anyone, while other courses are designed only for those follow- 
ing a certain sequence of courses. Beginning typing may ber 
elective course open to anyone and a required course for those 12 
the commercial sequence, whereas the second or third course in 
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typing may be required or elected only by commercial students. 
A third or fourth year of Latin might be an elective only for those 
in a college preparatory sequence. It is also an elective only for 
those individuals in this sequence who meet the prerequisite of 
having completed two previous years of Latin. It is possible to have 
a subject curriculum in which all courses are required, or one in 
which all courses are elective. The great multiplicity of courses 
that have arisen in recent years makes the first of these unlikely. 
The current emphasis upon the development of social integration 
tends to rule out the desirability of a purely elective program. 

Some pattern of required and elective courses is an essential 
characteristic of the subject curriculum, However, such a pattern 
is not distinctive of the subject organization; for the core curricu- 
lum also requires certain common areas of experience (although 
they may not be called courses), and it may have elective areas 
beyond these required ones. 


Constant Subjects as Defining General Education 


Constant subjects constitute the greater part of the “common 
learnings” or “general education” program. The program of gen- 
eral education is outlined in the subject curriculum by subjects 
constant in all programs of study. These constants do not, of 
course, constitute all of the common experience areas. There are 
assembly programs, fire drills, periodic health examinations and 
other all-school functions that provide “common learnings.” 
Nevertheless, it is true that the required courses do comprise the 
major share of the “general education” program. This characteris- 
tic is essential, but it is not distinctive, because the core areas of a 
core curriculum also are required of all students and thus con- 
stitute the majority of the “common learnings” in that type of 
organization. 


Experiences Not Identical 


A third essential characteristic of the subject curriculum is as 
follows: Requirement of subjects does not mean identical expert- 
ences for all students. It is unfair to accuse the subject organization 
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of attempting to provide identical experiences for everyone study- 
ing a required subject. Teachers of a subject curriculum are not 
untrained in educational psychology. They are well aware that 
no two individuals can possibly undergo an identical experience 
even if this were regarded as desirable. They also know about 
individual differences and understand the necessity of taking these 
into account in the teaching-learning process. Thus, while the 
ends of the instruction are still couched in terms of subject matter, 
the instruction is not planned with either the desire or the hope 
that all students will leave the courses having had the same experi- 
ence. In fact, if we assume good explanatory methods—and in judg- 
ing the theory of the subject curriculum we have no right to as- 
sume less—every effort is made to bring the more able students to 
a better understanding of the facts and principles of the subject 
than the less able ones could possibly reach. 


Planning Programs and Courses in Advance 


Required and elective subjects are determined in advance. In 
order to plan course offerings, it has been necessary to determine 
in advance which courses to offer, the number of sections of each, 
and the people who are to teach and enroll in these courses. It has 
also been necessary to decide the grade level at which each course 
is to be offered and to select the students who are to be required 
to take or free to elect each course at each grade level. There are: 
for instance, certain required courses for juniors in the college 
preparatory program. These same students are free to elect certain 
other courses as juniors, and they know in advance which courses 
will be required and which ones will be possible electives when 
they are seniors. This is an essential characteristic of the subject 
curriculum. Again it is not distinctive, for the same general 
point also characterizes the predetermined nature of the required 
problem areas of the core curriculum, 


Provision for Individual Interests and Abilities 


A fifth essential characteristic of the subject curriculum is that 
elective courses, differentiated assignments, and special programs 
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care for individual differences in interest and ability. Adjustment 
of instruction to the interests and abilities of students is made in 
the subject curriculum partly by elective subjects and partly by 
differentiation of assignments within subjects. If a boy is interested 
in farming, he may take courses in agriculture; if a girl is inter- 
ested in becoming a nurse, she may take courses such as biology 
and chemistry, which bear upon her special interest. 

Within a subject the teacher may adjust instruction to differ- 
ences in student interests and abilities by differentiation of assign- 
ments. One individual may satisfy his particular interest, for 
example, by preparing and making reports to the class on topics 
of interest to him, or he may do special projects along the lines of 
his interests, Variations in ability may be provided for by differen- 
tiated assignments in which the faster learners participate in more 
as well as different activities. 

In addition, adjustments are made to individual differences 
through guidance programs, through diagnostic and remedial 
programs in the subjects (especially those in the basic skills), 
and through special care for individuals with serious mental or 
physical handicaps—for instance, the very slow-learning child or 
the hard-of-hearing child. There is little opportunity, within the 
boundaries of classes organized by subjects, to care for many of 
the special needs and interests of slow-learning students. It may be 
necessary, therefore, to have special classes for youngsters markedly 
retarded in some of the basic skills prerequisite to learning of the 
subject. Special classes or individual care must also be provided 
for children so atypical in vision, hearing, mentality, physical abil- 
ity, or personality that they cannot learn to best advantage in the 
subject classes. Similarly, teachers are frequently found giving 
freely of individual instruction to the child who finds a deeper and 
More sustained interest in a particular aspect of the subject matter 
than have the majority of the class. 

Then, too, there will be those students who indicate interest in 
activities that do not fit well into the development of any subject, 
but which the school wishes to encourage. Special provisions are 
thus made for the model airplane builders, the stamp collectors, 
the amateur photographers, and other such groups. Provision for 
these interests often expands the actual curriculum in operation 
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and lengthens the school day for both student and teacher without 
indicating any change in the curriculum as it is patterned on 
paper. In actual practice the subject curriculum is often a group of 
subjects occupying the regular school hours plus an activity pro- 
gram before and after school and sometimes during school hours. 
Teachers and administrators have made this compromise with 
their basic organization to encourage and develop “desirable” in- 
terests of groups of children. 


Social Direction 


The sixth essential characteristic of the subject curriculum is 
concerned with social direction. The subject curriculum may oF 
may not have conscious social direction. It is now generally recog 
nized that it is impossible to teach in a social vacuum. No teacher 
can carry on the instructional process without moving in some 
social direction. The first choice of direction is made in the de- 
termination of educational goals. If these goals reflect lack of 
concern for the pressing problems of society and for the democratic 
resolution of these problems, there is still no neutrality with te 
spect to the social consequences of education. This is true because 
whatever goals are chosen, whatever values and knowledges ate 
taught, are either for or against the status quo or some special 
interest group within the society. As has been seen in an earlier 
chapter, if a teacher were to succeed in his efforts to be neutral, 
the effects of his success would be to strengthen the status quo: To 
take no side is, in effect, to throw weight to the side of those 
currently in power. 

Although it is impossible to carry on the process of education 
without social consequences and, hence, without influencing the 
direction of social change, it is altogether possible to plan a pro 
gram without being aware of its social effects. Since the subject 
curriculum emphasizes mastery of the subjects per se, the knowl- 
edge and skills contained in them tend to become ends in them 
selves. For this reason the subject curriculum often lacks conscious 
social direction. 

It is really not necessary that the subject curriculum be planned 
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without regard to questions of social direction. Whether it is so 
planned or not depends upon the social sensitivity of those who 
do the planning and teaching. There is no good reason to suppose 
that the content of history, English, or even mathematics could 
not be selected and taught in such a way as to help students to 
rebuild social values as well as fundamental ideas, beliefs, aspira- 
tions, skills, and methods of thinking. In this event, however, 
questions of “what should be” must be emphasized as much as the 
accumulation of factual knowledge or the development of skills. It 
should be noted that such distribution of emphasis is infrequent 
in the usual subject curriculum. 


3. Personnel, Physical Features, and Administrative 
Arrangements Required for Optimum 


Operation 


No more of an attempt will be made to include all the desirable 
personnel, physical, and administrative requirements for optimum, 
Operation of the subject curriculum than was made to include all 
the characteristics of such an organization. Only those require- 
ments are discussed that seem especially desirable and most di- 
rectly related to the goals of the subject organization. 


Trained Teachers 


Teachers should be thoroughly trained and disciplined in at 
least one subject. Attention is directed to the dual aspect of this 
requirement. Teachers should not only have mastery of at least 
one organized field of knowledge but also should have adequate 
training in educational methods peculiarly suited to the presenta- 
tion of this field. The best history teacher will know history and 
will know how to teach history so that children will learn and 
remember the facts and understandings comprising the goals of 
struction. 
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One Classroom for Each Teacher 


Each teacher will have one well-equipped schoolroom. Teachers 
have found that they can instruct in a subject better if they have 
a room especially designed and equipped for the optimum devel- 
opment of that subject. The history teacher will be able to teach 
history more effectively in his own room, where he has on hand 
the maps, charts, pictures, and most essential books ready for the 
job. Similarly, the physics teacher has his laboratory equipped and 
arranged to facilitate his own method of teaching physics. Ideally, 
the chemistry teacher should have a separate laboratory designed 
for the requirements of his subject. 


Transportation for Field Trips 


Arrangements should be made for the transportation of classes 
to centers where the subjects can be enriched and vitalized. 
The most effective subject-matter teachers have long sought 
the very best instructional experiences they could use or devise in 
thé teaching of their subjects. If effective pursuance of the subject 
requires that the hygiene class go to a hospital, the botany class to 
the woods, the zoology section to a lake, the art group to 4 mu- 
seum, and the English class to the office of the local newspape? 
there is no doubt at all that transportation should be readily avail- 
able for these trips. 

One caution comes readily to mind. It would be an error to 
assume that two groups of children who happened to take a trip 
to the same place had thus benefited from the same educationa 
experience. It was mentioned earlier that no two children can 
possibly have identical experiences; but beyond this consideration, 
the purposes for which the experience is designed will determine 
in large measure the values to be gained from it. A trip taken for 
the purpose of developing better understanding of a subject would 
have different values from those gained through a trip, to the same 
place, designed to facilitate the solution of a group or individual 
problem. 
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Length of Class Periods 


A fourth requirement for best operation of the subject curricu- 
lum is that length of class periods be conducive to maximum prog- 
ress in the subject. A subject organization is no more bound by its 
own administrative devices than is any other type of organization. 
Spelling, for example, has been taught largely by techniques of 
memorization, and experimentation with these methods has long 
indicated that the best length of period was one of fifteen to twenty 
minutes duration. As a consequence, a short period is the general 
practice when spelling is taught as a subject. On the other hand, 
many schools have found that the learnings in certain of the science 
courses can be developed more efficiently in unbroken time in- 
tervals as long as one hundred minutes, and such long periods are 
fairly common. 

The question of the total amount of time to be spent in any one 
subject during a week, month, year, or in the entire curriculum 
sequence is answered with considerations of the relative value of 
the subject in mind. Considerations of teaching method shortened 
the periods for spelling and lengthened those for the sciences. 
But if spelling instruction is getting less consideration in the total 
curriculum sequence while science is getting more, it is because 
other factors than the effects of the length of class period on 
achievement have been taken into account. 


Providing for Common Needs 


Asa fifth requirement, special arrangements should be made for 
meeting common needs. Consideration is now given to needs, 
More or less common to all the children of a school or of a grade 
in the school, which do not fit easily into the plan of any of the 
subjects. Personal and vocational guidance afford an example 
of such needs. Another would be periodic health examinations. 
Still other large areas of such needs would present themselves in 
student government problems, in all-school social affairs or civic 
undertakings, in fund-raising schemes, and the like. The admin- 
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istrative devices created to meet these needs are numerous. Home 
room periods, assembly programs, new courses, reallocation of 
time in existing courses, and varied types of out-of-school com- 
mittees are only a few of the diverse administrative plans used to 
provide for these common needs. Regardless of the scheme em- 
ployed, it is generally felt that these needs must be met and 
that the subjects as they are constituted cannot care for them. 


Ee A De gee ies a Ee 5 Le ee E 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Only the most oustanding characteristics of a subject organization 
were discussed in this chapter. List other characteristics. Are these 
distinctive, essential but not distinctive, or are they simply features 
required for optimum functioning? 

2. What would you consider the most oustanding advantages of the 
subject organization? Are these advantages unique to a subject 
organization? 

3. How would you account for the fact that the subject organization 
has continued for so many years as the most common curriculum 
pattern? i 

4. Select a recent course of study from your library, and try t0 
determine in what respects it corresponds to a pure form subject cur 
riculum and in what respects it departs from the pure form. 

5. In what way, if at all, is the course of study you selected superior 
to the pure form, and in what way is it inferior? 


Suggested Reading 


The best statement of the theory of the subject curriculum is that set 
forth by Howard E. Wilson in The Fusion of Social Studies in Jumo" 
High Schools, pages 168-190. See also Sixteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
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tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, pages 8-44, and James L. 
Mursell’s Developmental Teaching, pages 1-29. An excellent defense 
of the subject curriculum is to be found in the report of the Harvard 
Committee on the Objectives of General Education in a Free Society, 
General Education in a Free Society, pages 103-176. 


CHAP TER Se 


ANY Form of curriculum organization necessarily rests upon cer- 
tain conceptions of how individuals learn, how they should be 
controlled, and of what the school should achieve. Any form, there- 
fore, is no more secure than the conceptions that underlie and 
sustain it. Such underlying ideas are derived from social orienta- 
tions and from psychological and philosophical thought and in- 
vestigations. As new social outlooks and more adequate concep- 
tions of the individual and of the social role of the school emerge, 
the older forms of curriculum organization become questionable, 
and new forms begin to arise to challenge them. This is precisely 
the condition today. For well over a generation the problem of 
how to organize the curriculum has claimed, and continues to 
claim, a major part of the thought and practical efforts of the 
educational profession. The subject curriculum has been at the 
center of this issue. Accordingly, it is important for the curriculum 
maker, in deciding the most effective form of organization, tO 
consider the more serious indictments of this curriculum. 


1. Indictments of the Subject Curriculum 


The first indictment of the subject curriculum charges that it 15 
compartmentalized and fragmentary. The advocates as well as 
the opponents of the subject curriculum have not been slow tO 


point out that, with the rapid increase in knowledge during the 
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The Subject Curriculum: Problems, 


Practices, and Criticisms 


last century, the sub ject curriculum has resulted in an instructional 
program so divided that all unity has been lost. While this organi- 
zation may function as smoothly as a machine, teachers seem to 
possess neither a total picture of what is going on nor knowledge 
of what it all means. Each teacher is a specialist, taking pride only 
in the knowledge of his own subject and disclaiming discipline in, 
or responsibility for, anything outside of his own little garden of 
subject matter, which he cultivates “for its own sake.” In the words 
of Whitehead: 


There is only one subject matter for education, and that is Life in 
all its manifestations. Instead of this single unity, we offer children— 
Algebra, from which nothing follows; Geometry, from which nothing 
follows; Science, from which nothing follows; History, from which 
nothing follows; a Couple of Languages, never mastered; and lastly, 
Most dreary of all, Literature, represented by plays of Shakespeare, with 
philological notes and short analyses of plot and character to be in 
substance committed to memory. Can such a list be said to represent 
Life, as it is known in the midst of the living of it? The best that can be 
said of it is, that it is a rapid table of contents which a deity might run 
over in his mind while he was thinking of creating a world, and had 
not yet determined how to put it together? 


Furthermore, the subject curriculum consists not of a body of 
knowledge unified by a dynamic central purpose, but rather of a 
collection of fragments of information selected to give the learner 
an orderly coverage of the various aspects of the different subjects. 
a 1 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays, pp. 10-11. 


Opyright 1929 by The Macmillan Company and used with their permission. 
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A course in physics, for example, is but a patch of the total body of 
physical knowledge, and a course in grammar is but a shred of the 
theory of language structure. In the subject curriculum, therefore, 
the learner acquires scraps of information, which in his mind have 
little or no association with any of the great divisions of human 
knowledge save the ones from which the scraps have been gleaned. 

Because of the fragmentary and compartmentalized character 
of the subject curriculum, it is unlikely that the fullest develop- 
ment of the intellectual aspects of personality can be attained with 
this organization. Narrow and static personalities emerge from an 
educational program so extremely divided and fragmented. This 
program is carried on by teachers whose own education is patchy 
and whose personalities have been partly dwarfed, not only by the 
curriculum in which they were trained but also by the restrictions 
imposed upon their own thought and activities by the subjects 
they teach. If the average pupil ceases to grow intellectually and 
manifests little or no interest in crucial human problems, and if 
he remains politically immature, knowing or caring little about 
social strategy—this stagnation and apathy are probably due in 


part to the specialized and restrictive character of the subject 
curriculum, 


Neglect of the Learner's Interests and Activities 


A second indictment of the subject curriculum charges that it 
ignores the interests and activities of the learner, Since instruction 
in a subject curriculum must necessarily be directed to the mastery 
of the subjects as such, only those individuals who are either 
interested in academic attainment or who seek social approval 
through marks and promotions show much interest in the learning 
exercises emphasized by the subject curriculum. Psychological in- 
vestigations indicate that situations most conducive to growth ae 
those that involve the making of choices and policies of conce™ 
to the learner. The inability of the strict subject curriculum 1g 
make use of such situations largely divorces it from the concerns of 
those enrolled. As a result, it incorporates inefficient methods p: 
teaching and learning, depending for the most part upon repeti 
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tion and memoriter drilling. It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, an observation made by James Harvey Robinson, who 
can hardly be accused of lack of respect for research and intellec- 
tual discipline. 


Both the textbooks and manuals used in formal teaching and the 
various popular presentations of scientific facts written for adults tend, 
almost without exception, to classify knowledge under generally ac- 
cepted headings. They have a specious logic and orderliness which 
appeals to the academic mind. They, therefore, suit the teachers fairly 
well, but unhappily do not inspire the learners. 

When one has “gone through” a text book and safely “passed” it, 
he rarely has any further use for it. This is not because he has really 
absorbed it and so need not refer to it again. On the contrary, it is 
associated with a process alien to his deeper and more permanent 
interests. And it is usually found by those who embark in adult educa- 
tion that text books make almost no appeal to grown-ups, who are 
free to express their distaste for them. 


In order to compensate for the failure of the subject organiza- 
tion to arouse or to utilize the learner’s interest, elaborate systems 
of motivation have been evolved. Among these are marks, promo- 
tions, and graduations—the tangible form of school, family, and 
community sanctions. The student must, therefore, undertake the 
learning of facts, principles, and skills, not because these are 
significant in the activities in which he ordinarily participates, but 
because acquisition of them is a way of gaining approval. Under 
such circumstances learning is slow and the outcomes fleeting in 
tenure. 

Moreover, it is now generally known that many things are 
learned at the same time. While an individual is learning facts, 
principles, or skills, he is also learning to like or to dislike the 
subject, the people about him, the school, and so on. These extra 
learnings are usually referred to as “concomitant outcomes.” In 
the subject curriculum these learnings all too frequently turn out 
5 be undesirable; for when the learner can see little or no meaning 
in the mastery of content, save as a means of escaping failure and 
the resulting public disapproval, all sorts of undesirable attitudes 
are likely to be built into his character. 


a 2 James Harvey Robinson, The Humanizing of Knowledge (New York: Double- 
‘ay Doran & Co.; 1924), p. 67. By permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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Inefficient Arrangement of Content 


The subject curriculum has been indicted as an inefficient 
arrangement of content for learning and use. As noted above, the 
subjects are logically organized and are taught, and supposedly 
learned, in a logical order. But there is no good reason to suppose 
that such an arrangement of subject matter is conducive to learn- 
ing; nor is there reason to suppose that the order of teaching deter- 
mines the way in which the content will shape up and function in 
the experience of the learner. It has long been recognized that the 
order in which learning occurs is different from the order given 
the content of learning when it is arranged for communication. 
The order of discovery is different from the order of telling about 
the discovery. How things are found out, or worked out, is ordi- 
narily referred to as the psychological order. How these things are 
systematically arranged for communication constitutes the logical 
organization. Almost a half century ago Dewey called attention to 
the importance of this distinction for the organization of instruc 
tion. 


It may be of use to distinguish and to relate to each other the logical 
and the psychological aspects of experience—the former standing for 
subject-matter in itself, the latter for it in relation to the child. A 
psychological statement of experience follows its actual growth; it is 
historic; it notes steps actually taken, the uncertain and tortuous, as 
well as the efficient and successful. The logical point of view, on the 
other hand, assumes that the development has reached a certain posi- 
tive stage of fulfillment. It neglects the process and considers the out 
come. It summarizes and arranges, and thus separates the achieved 
results from the actual steps by which they were forthcoming in the 
first instance. We may compare the difference between the logical and 
the psychological to the difference between the notes which an explore" 
makes in a new country, blazing a trail and finding his way along 2% 


best he may, and the finished map that is constructed after the county 
has been thoroughly explored. 


How far removed the logical subject organization is from the 
personal organization of functional knowledge can easily be seen 


3 John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago: University of Chicag? 
Press; 1902), pp. 25-26. By permission. : G ; 
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in a person’s own experience. Anyone who will take the trouble 
to examine his own organization and retention of knowledge will 
find that his useful and effective knowledge has collected about 
certain poles, or nuclei of interests, which have somehow come to 
play a significant role in his thought and action. The tearing apart 
of these centers of interest and knowledge, and the arrangement of 
their content into a logical system—such as is found in the subject 
curriculum—constitute a laborious and painful undertaking. The 
converse, the breaking up of the subject organization and the 
mobilization of this content for effective attack on problems, is 
no less difficult. The plain fact is that the organization of ideas— 
or for that matter of anything else—depends upon the purpose. 
Since the purposes of the learner are seldom the purposes implied 
by the subject curriculum, the organization is of necessity often 
alien to the centers of interest about which the experience of the 
learner crystalize. 


Neglect of Social Problems 


The subject curriculum is charged with being divorced from 
current and persistent social problems. This is one of the most 
trenchant criticisms of the school in recent years, and the subject 
organization has earned a good share of the indictment. It is 
asserted that, because the subject organization consists of an exposi- 
tion of what has been done in the past and commits the student 
to a mastery of this knowledge, it necessarily ignores current social 
issues and conflicts. It is further claimed that discipline in the 
resolution of these is a major responsibility of the schools. The 
Products of the subject curriculum know more about the crusades 
than they know about the management of modern industry; more 
about the structure of the earthworm than about their own bodies 
and the status of public provisions for their health; more about the 
exploits of Napoleon than about the nature and workings of their 
wn economic and political systems; more about what a few men 
have done in the past than about what the social aspirations and 
commitments of the American people are or should be. 

This social isolation is almost inherent in the subject curric- 
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ulum, It arises out of the fact that the content is taught as a 
self-contained system. This means that the facts and principles are 
taught apart from any use they might have in dealing with the con- 
fusion and conflicts of today and that their significance must be 
found in their function in the system of which they are a part, 
rather than in the activities of the community. 

Of course, the content of subjects can be used for social recon- 
struction just as it can be used for the promotion of further te- 
search. It all depends upon whether or not the organized content 
of subjects is used as a source of information in dealing with 
problems or as a curriculum to be pursued. If a boy is attempting 
to devise a microphone, he will find systematic discussion of such 
a device very helpful, and he will collect and organize information 
with this activity as a center. But, according to the critics, the 
adoption of this view of the role of organized subjects in the leam- 
ing process would require serious departure from the subject cut- 
riculum, if not its complete abandonment. 


Failure to Develop Habits of Effective Thinking 


The final indictment holds that the subject curriculum fails to 
develop habits of effective thinking. Since this curriculum places 
emphasis upon mastery of the conclusions of thought rather than 
upon mastery of the processes by which the conclusions were de- 
rived and confirmed, some critics claim that the subject curriculum 
is largely responsible for the uncritical tendencies and gullible 
attitudes not only of the academic mind but also of the people 
generally. As already pointed out, the expository organization 
especially requires the processes of repetition and memorization. 
It therefore places relatively little importance upon reflection, 
especially such reflection as is involved in the critical exam! 
nation of a conclusion or proposition in the light of its supporting 
evidence. Nor does an expository presentation attach importance 
to discipline in the thinking processes by which conclusions are 
reached and validated. The usual assumption is that anyone we 
has mastered the facts and principles can think effectively. How 
ever, the accumulated evidence of investigations repudiates this 
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assumption * and supports the position Aristotle took in the fol- 
lowing statement, from De Sophisticis Elenchis: 


The teaching they gave to their pupils was ready but rough. For 
they used to suppose that they trained people by imparting to them 
not the art but its products, as though anyone professing that he would 
impart a form of knowledge to obviate pain in the feet, were then not 
to teach a man the art of shoemaking, or the sources whence he can 
acquire anything of the kind, but were to present him with several 
pairs of shoes of all sorts; for he had helped him to meet his need, but 
has not imparted to him any art.® 


2. Modifications of the Subject Curriculum 


Partly in response to these criticisms, partly in response to the 
general feeling of dissatisfaction with the schools on the part of 
both the teaching profession and the public, and partly as the 
Tesult of new psychological and educational conceptions, serious 
efforts have been made to improve the subject curriculum, These 
efforts have taken various forms, depending upon the diagnosis of 
the difficulty, and have resulted in at least two more or less distinct 
Modifications of the conventional subject curriculum—namely, the 
correlated curriculum, and the broad-fields curriculum. 


The Correlated Curriculum 


The correlated curriculum is a subject curriculum in which two 
or more subjects are articulated and relationships between or 
among them are made a part of instruction without destroying the 
Subject boundaries. The idea of correlating courses originated in 
the last century from the psychological and educational concep- 
Hons of Herbart. His views laid great stress upon concentration, 
by which he meant complete absorption in an idea or object of 
thought, and correlation, by which he meant the reinforcement of 
the idea by related and supporting conceptions. These conceptions 


“Edward M, Glaser, “An Experiment in the Development of Critical Thinking,” 
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emphasized interest, meaning, and relation, which led his fol- 
lowers to the notion of concentration and correlation of studies. In 
their view concentration was interpreted as the grouping of sub- 
jects around a central study, and correlation was interpreted as 
the support of the topics of this central subject by related studies. 

This interpretation is also the substance of the current signifi- 
cance of correlation. For example, history and geography may be 
taught so as to reinforce each other, or courses in science and 
mathematics may be conducted in such a way that the mathematics 
becomes a useful tool in science, and the scientific data and prob- 
lems become material for study in mathematics courses. Again, 
history courses may be made to contribute to the understanding 
and enjoyment of literature; conversely, the study of literature may 
be made to contribute to the understanding of historical events and 
personages. In elementary social studies, stories of early Mediter- 
ranean peoples—Hebrews, Greeks, Romans—may be studied in 
connection with the geography of the Mediterranean area; and 
the geography of Egypt and the Nile Valley may be accompanied 
by a study of the early history of the Egyptians. 


Three Kinds of Correlation 


There are three different kinds of correlation, depending upon 
the kinds of subject matter involved: factual correlation, desctip- 
tive correlation, and normative correlation. Factual correlation is 
illustrated in the articulation of history and literature when the 
historical facts concerning the writing of a piece of literature Or 
the past events upon which an historical novel is based are studied 
with a view to enriching the enjoyment of the reader. Another 
illustration is found in the subjects of history and geography when 
the facts of geography are studied as the setting of an historical 
event. For example, the geographic facts about the origin and 
growth of a city may be very helpful in understanding the forces 
determining the location of cities as well as the direction of the 
flow of a nation’s wealth. 

Correlation at the level of descriptive principles is illustrated in 
the use of generalizations common to two or more subjects. Psy- 

_ chology can be correlated with history, or with any of the social 
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studies, by employing psychological principles to explain social 
events. Conflicts between nations, for instance, are sometimes 
explained on the principle of frustration and regression; that is to 
say, on the theory that a people who are frustrated over a period 
of time will, under certain conditions, become aggressive and take 
up arms against other nations. In this way, courses in psychology 
may be made to contribute significantly to courses in the social 
sciences. In addition, such subjects as physics and chemistry, bi- 
ology and psychology, mathematics and sciences can be articulated 
at the level of descriptive principles as well as through factual 
relationships. Carried to its logical conclusion, however, correla- 
tion through descriptive principles among closely related subjects 
such as chemistry and physics, or economics and sociology, will 
result in a fusion course, a form of the broad-fields type of subject 
organization, The ultimate basis of the unity of subjects is the 
similarity or identity of their fundamental principles. It follows 
that a set of principles common to two or more Courses, if used as 
the nucleus about which the factual content is organized, will 
result in broad, unified courses such as general science. 

Normative correlation is attained in much the same way as 
descriptive correlation, the chief difference being that the prin- 
ciples are social-moral rather than descriptive. For instance, Ameri- 
can history and literature may be correlated at some points through 
the social-moral principles constituting the theory of democracy. 
Such general ideas as equality and freedom—conceptions essential 
to the understanding of American history—are equally needed in 
comprehending and appreciating such American writers as Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Whitman. 

The extent of correlation between subjects depends upon the 
inherent relations of the subjects, the factors of convenience, and 
the knowledge and wisdom of the teachers. If correlation is not 
planned for, however, it occurs only occasionally and incidentally. 
In order to encourage the articulation of courses, they are often 
scheduled so that related subjects can be taught by the same teacher 
or by co6perating teachers. Thus, history and literature courses 
covering the same cultural period are sometimes provided in the 
same semester, Moreover, it is necessary that teachers work out 
definite plans for securing the maximum amount of correlation, 
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if a correlated curriculum is to be established and maintained. 
Sometimes special committees are appointed to plan for desirable 
correlations among the subjects. 


Advantages Claimed for the Correlated Curriculum 


It is claimed by advocates of the correlated curriculum that 
children and youth show greater interest in the conventional sub- 
jects when they are correlated and learn more readily than in the 
conventional program. There is not sufficient evidence to confirm 
these claims, but as an hypothesis it does seem likely that some 
increase of interest and learning would result. It is further asserted 
that greater integration of knowledge occurs; that students see the 
relationships among subjects so that compartmentalization and 
fragmentation are reduced. While there is doubtless some truth in 
this assertion, it should be remembered that correlation leaves the 
subjects intact and that it requires no reorganization of their con- 
tent and materials. Correlation requires only that the subjects be 
articulated through their content and leaves untouched the prob- 
lem of utilizing the subject matter most directly related to the 
interests and activities of the learner and to the problems and s0- 
-Cial issues of today. In addition, correlation fails most significantly 
to provide experiences in the more exacting aspects of reflective 
thinking. 

It should be pointed out that shifting of factual content, or 
sharing of descriptive or normative principles across subject 
boundaries, constitutes no deviation from a pure-form subject cur 
riculum. Whatever form these departures take, however, they are 
seldom prompted by increased loyalty to the logical exposition of 
the subject. Such changes are more often indicative of a basic dis- 
satisfaction with the restrictions of the subject boundaries, leading 
to attempts to achieve results not possible within the earlier defini- 
tive subject matter lines. As this dissatisfaction continues and 
gives rise to one form of slight modification after another, the fact 
sooner or later becomes apparent that the goals of instruction and 
the subject organization are no longer in harmony. In other words, 
the curriculum maker knows that an organization is a means 1 
certain types of learnings, and he now comes to the realization that 
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the goals of instruction are becoming so foreign to the curriculum 
pattern that both goals and patterns are being twisted out of shape. 
Since organization is shaped by purposes, it is thus only a matter of 
time until new curriculum patterns are developed to facilitate 
changed goals. Thus different kinds of correlation, even though 
they violate no aspect of the subject curriculum, nevertheless may 
be beginning steps in the quest for a new and better curriculum 
organization. 


The Broad-Fields Curriculum 


The broad-fields curriculum, a modification of the subject curric- 
ulum, arose in American secondary schools and colleges, at least 
in an incipient form, in the second decade of the present century. 
It began as one or two broad courses, which drew their subject 
matter from two or more departments of instruction. It developed 
gradually at the college level into a program of survey courses 
covering the freshman and sophomore years. In a few elementary 
schools it came into favor, though much later than in the colleges, 
as the inclusive pattern of instruction. The high schools, save for 
a few outstanding exceptions, adopted the broad-fields curriculum 
only in part by establishing a small number of general courses in 
certain areas such as science and social studies. 

The earliest beginning of the broad-fields curriculum is not 
found in America but in England, in a course given as a series of 
lectures by Thomas Huxley to London children at the Royal 
Institution in 1869 and later published under the title of Physiog- 
raphy. The preface indicates Huxley's prophetic views with 
Tespect to the desirable changes in the conventional subject cur- 
ticulum, He opposed “an omnium-gatherum of scraps of all sorts 
and undigested and unconnected information.” The course was 
mductively developed and aimed at unity not only by bringing 
the facts and principles of related fields into juxtaposition but also 
by chosing the Thames basin and the activities of its people as the 
unifying factor. This was a happy choice, which anticipated by two 
senerations the regional and community ideas in education, 

_In 1909 President Lowell of Harvard University called atten- 
tion in his inaugural address to the need for a comprehensive 
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course in “every considerable field,” which would “give to men 
who do not intend to pursue the subject further a comprehension 
of its underlying principles or methods of thought.” ° Three years 
later, in 1912, President Meiklejohn, in his inaugural address at 
Amherst college, went a step further and proposed the divisions of 
a broad-fields program. “A young man,” he said, “must take from 
a college of liberal training, the contributions of philosophy, of 
humanistic science, of natural science, of history, and of litera- 
ture.” ‘ 

Harvard did not act upon President Lowell’s suggestion. Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn’s proposal, however, fell upon more favorable 
ground and resulted in the introduction, in 1914, of a general 
course at Amherst College called “Social and Economic Institu- 
tions.” This appears to have been the first broad-fields course 
offered in an American college. The first complete broad-field 
curriculum was introduced at the University of Chicago between 
1923 and 1925. It consisted of the following courses: Introduction 
to Reflective Thinking, the Nature of the World and of Man, 
Man in Society, and the Meaning and Value of the Arts. 

A similar development was taking place in the high schools. 
General science courses emerged in the early 1900's ‘‘to furnish ..- 
the information and the training in thinking that are fundamental 
to the special sciences,” “to impart information ... about the use- 
ful and interesting things that are all about us,” “to give the first- 
year pupils an attractive view of the content of all the sciences,” tO 
free the teacher “from all ambition toward getting college credit for 
his pupils, and from all attempts to present a ‘comprehensive and 
connected view of the facts and principles’ of any one science,” $0 
that he may “disregard the logical fences that specialists have for 
convenience erected between their subjects.” * In addition, under 
the stimulus of the report of the Committee on Social Studies 10 
1916, courses in the problems of democracy began to appear. In 
many instances these courses covered “problems of democracy” n 
name only, but they represent some integration and reorganization 
of social science content. 


6 A. Lawrence Lowell, “Inaugural Address, October 6, 1909,” Atlantic Monthly» val 

104 (November, 1909), p. 692. a 
7 Alexander Meiklejohn, The Liberal College (Boston: Marshall Jones; 1920); ea 
8G. R. Twiss, A Textbook in the Principles of Science Teaching, pp 415 A 
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Courses in the broad-fields curriculum have various appella- 
tions, the title depending upon whether one is thinking of the 
college, the high school, or the elementary school. In the college, 
they are called “survey” or “comprehensive” courses, and some- 
times “general courses.” At the high school level they are called 
“fusion courses” or “general courses,” or else they are simply 
designated by course titles as in the elementary school. The typical 
broad-fields found in whole or in part in’ the present-day elementary 
and secondary schools consist of the following: social studies, gen- 
eral science, general arts, health and physical education, general 
mathematics, and language arts. 


Bases of Organization of Broad-Fields Courses 


The first broad-fields courses were little more than compressed 
specialized subjects, brought together into one general course 
with little or no integration. The first courses in general science, 
for example, consisted more or less of disparate sections drawn 
from chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, astronomy, and geology. 
This lack of integration was a cause of dissatisfaction with the 
early unified courses, for it marked the failure to attain one of 
the fundamental purposes for which these courses were created — 
that is, to develop a unified view of the knowledge of a compre- 
hensive field. It gradually became apparent that, if this objective 
was to be attained, the content could not be selected and organized 
on the basis of a fair coverage of the several specialized subjects 
from which the unified courses drew their content. Instead, a new 
synthesis would have to be created; some new principle of organi- 
zation would have to be found. 

Two new types of subject matter integration have developed— 
the principles type and the history type. These bases of integra- 
tion have found favor at all levels of the educational ladder. 


The Principles Type 


Scholars have long recognized generalizations as the basic ele- 
Ment of human thought and knowledge. All reasoning depends 
upon principles, by means of which thought moves safely from 
One particular fact to another. Without them no one could tell 
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whether a given case is one of a kind, as a dog is one of a kind 
called collie. Diagnosis would be impossible without them, for in 
order to tell what the trouble is we must be able to classify it. It 
is not enough to say that a child is sick; we must be able to say 
that his sickness is an instance of a kind of malady. The principles 
of science, mathematics, grammar, social studies, or what not, 
constitute the instruments of explanation and control when these 
bodies of knowledge are employed as resources in dealing with 
problems. 

Moreover, some principles are more fundamental than others 
in the sense that some include others. Boyle’s law is an empirical 
generalization stating that, if a confined volume of gas is held at a 
constant temperature and pressure is applied, the volume varies 
inversely with the pressure. If we ask why gases behave in this way; 
the explanation is to be found in the more inclusive generaliza- 
tion, the molecular theory of matter. The molecular theory cuts 
across the boundaries separating the physical sciences. It explains 
not only Boyle’s law, which is ordinarily included in physics courses, 
but also the gas law of Charles and the law of partial pressures, 
which are usually considered to be a part of chemistry. Concepts 
that are thus basic to two or more disciplines may serve as the 
pattern of integration. 

The use of fundamental concepts and generalizations as the uni- 
fying factors in broad-fields courses is sometimes referred to in 
educational literature as the “theme procedure.” This procedure 
is based upon the work of Harold Rugg and his research associates 
at The Lincoln School, between 1920 and 1928. One of these 
studies, that of Neal Billings, can be cited to illustrate the assump- 
tions and methods employed in all of them.’ Billings determined, 


° For the detailed history and documentation, see Harold Rugg’s That Men May 
Understand, especially Chapters X and XI. For the full list of basic themes, see his 
Culture and Education in America, The primary research was published in severa 
doctoral studies, as follows: 
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byan extensive investigation of the writings of “frontier thinkers,” 
the generalizations basic to the social studies. From an analysis of 
a list of authentic books in the field of social science, he compiled 
a list of 888 generalizations considered useful in understanding 
modern social life. They were classified under seventy-nine head- 
ings, examples of which are agriculture, location of industry, eco- 
nomic interdependence, political democracy, and personality and 
personality traits. 

He derived 125 major themes from his investigation and pro- 
posed them as “summarizing strands around which can be woven 
the data of the social studies; the data explain the themes, the 
themes give meaning to the data.” * The following themes dealing 
with the development of American life are taken from this list: 


1. The tendency of the natural physical environment—geography, cli- 
mate, etc.—to determine the character of man’s economic and social 
activities. 

2. Man’s increasing control over nature, including the improvement of 
means of wholesale mass production, transportation, and com- 
munication of goods and persons. 

3. The rapid rise of industrialism in Europe and North America and 
its gradual adoption in the other continents. 

4. The transformation in industrial civilization of a self-sufficient 
people into a fragil world society of interdependent people. 

5. The decline in free competition and increased federal control of 
industry and business. 

6. The gradual disappearance in American society of the landed 
aristocracy and the rise of industrial aristocracy. 


The theme procedure was also employed by Rugg in the 
development of his social studies series,“ and, in a reduced form, 
by the state of South Dakota in its course of study in social studies,” 
and by the city schools of Houston, Texas. The South Dakota 
course of study, for example, employed only five themes for the 
whole social studies program from grades one to eight, as follows: 

10 Ri; s fie. . 
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1. The increasing interdependence of groups of people. 

2. The necessity of man’s adaptation to meet the requirements of 
subsistence, the pressure of competing groups and the conditions 
implicit in change. 

3. Man’s increasing control over nature. 


4, Man’s tendency to move from place to place in quest of a higher 
standard of living. 


5. The inevitable progress of democracy. 


A similar procedure is followed in the construction of unified 
science courses. A list of thirty-eight major generalizations or 
themes is proposed in the Thirty-first Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. The following five items are 
chosen from this list as illustrations of themes in the field of 
science: 


1. The sun is the chief source of energy for the earth. 


2. All life comes from life and produces its own kind of living organ- 
ism. 


3. Through interdependence of species and the struggle for existence 
a balance tends to be maintained among the many forms of life. 


4. All matter is probably electrical in structure. 
5. Chemical changes are accompanied by energy changes. 


These generalizations, like the social studies themes, are com 
prehensive not only in the sense that they involve a number of 
specialized subjects but also in the sense that they can be developed 
from grade to grade. Thus they also serve as the basis of vertical 
integration—that is, the articulation of the instructional programs 
of different grades. 

From the fact that a theme is never completely developed at 
any grade level it follows that only aspects of it are studied from 
grade to grade. This is clearly illustrated in the South Dakota 
state course of study with respect to the theme, “The Increasing 
Interdependence of Groups of People.” In Grade 1, for example, 
this theme is studied from the standpoint of the interdependence 
of the members of a family; in Grade 2, it is developed from the 
standpoint of the interdependence of the family and the commu: 
nity workers; and in Grade 8, to take a more advanced aspect of 
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the theme, it is studied from the standpoint of the increasing 
interdependence of communities with one another and with the 
world at large. 


The History Type of Integration 


A common way of achieving the integration of broad-fields 
courses is to rely upon historical development. The thread of 
history is the unifying idea. A choice is made of topics or “prob- 
lems” —for instance, the family, democracy, international relations, 
education—and then their development through the ages is traced 
so that their multifarious forms and their adaptations to varying 
needs become plainly evident. This seems to be one of the most 
common patterns at the college level, especially in the social 
science field. 


Contributions of the Broad-Fields Curriculum 


This curriculum varies from the conventional subjects by dis- 
solving certain subject-matter boundaries, by creating a few com- 
prehensive categories to take the place of the multiplicity of 
specialized subjects, and by adding new content to the broad cate- 
gories. These variations are concerned primarily with the develop- 
ment of new relationships among the elements of subject matter— 
especially those relationships that have been neglected because of 
devotion to specialized interests. 

The employment of themes permits greater flexibility within 
the broad-fields courses; at the same time, continuity and integra- 
tion are safeguarded. Except in certain elementary schools where 
activity periods are more popular than unified courses, themes 
must operate more or less within the boundaries of these major 
Categories. The use of this procedure in the elementary school 
may tend in the long run to bring the curriculum pattern more 
into line with either the activity or core curriculum; for the grip 
of subject-matter boundaries has not been maintained with the 
same vigor in the elementary school, especially in the primary 
Srades, as it has in the high school and college. 
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Following up This Chapter 


l. Are all five indictments of the subject curriculum based upon 
faults inherent in the subject organization? If not, suggest ways of 
meeting these charges without changing the basic pattern. 

2. What would you consider the outstanding weaknesses of the 
theory of the correlated curriculum? What weaknesses would you 
expect in practice? 

3. What would you consider the chief obstacles to be overcome in 
moving from an organization of separate subjects to a broad-fields 
pattern? 

4. What would you consider the outstanding weaknesses of a broad- 
fields organization? Which of these are defects of theory? 

5. Select one or more recent courses of study from your library and 
try to locate evidences of correlation. Try also to find a course of 
study that attempts to establish broad-fields. Do these broad-fields 
courses meet the criticisms of the subject curriculum? 


Suggested Reading 


1. Readings in Curriculum Development, compiled by Hollis L. Cas- 
well and Doak S. Campbell, presents a number of excellent short arti- 
cles in criticism and in defense of various aspects of the subject oF 
ganization. Articles in Chapter III, “Significant Influences on Curricu- 
lum Development”; Chapter VII, “Scope of the Curriculum”; and 
Chapter X, “Selection of Subject Matter,” are especially pertinent. 

2. For other criticisms of the subject organization, your attention 
is directed to James Harvey Robinson’s The Humanizing of Knowl- 
edge and Alfred North Whitehead’s The Aims of Education and Other 
Essays, Chapter 1. See also Harold Alberty’s Reorganizing the High 
School Curriculum, pages 95-118. : 

3. Specific discussion of psychological, as opposed to logical, organi- 
zation of subject matter is very well presented by John Dewey in Th 
Child and the Curriculum and by Boyd Bode in Modern Educational 
Theories, pages 43-72. 
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4. The correlated curriculum is presented in Chapter X of L. T. 
Hopkins’ Integration: Its Meaning and Application. Chapter XI of 
this book is devoted to the broad-fields curriculum. For further de- 
scriptions of correlated and broad-fields programs, see J. Paul Leonard's 
Developing the Secondary School Curriculum. Chapters 9 and 10 
present fine descriptions and analyses of relationships between subjects 
and suggest ways to reorganize subjects. 


CHAPTER 18 


THE CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION to be characterized in this chapter 
has been variously called an activity, project, or experience cur- 
riculum. In basic theory these three are identical. “Activity curric- 
ulum” seems to be the classic term. The new names seem to have 
been brought about by efforts to escape some ill repute gained by 
the term “activity curriculum,” and then in turn by each of the 
others, through either misunderstanding of the theory or misuse 
of it in practice. Inasmuch as the real difficulty is with ideas and 
not names, and since change of title with no corresponding alter- 
ation of basic concepts is worthless, the term “activity curric- 
ulum” will be used. 

Although the fundamental conceptions of an activity curriculum 
have a long history, some of them extending back to Rousseau and 
others as far back as Plato, the formulation of an activity curricu- 
lum isa comparatively recent achievement. Curriculums of this type 
emerged in a few experimental schools around the turn of the 
last century. The title “activity curriculum,” however, did not 
come into general use before the 1920's, although Dewey had used 
the expression “activity program,” in the sense here implied, as 
early as 1897 in a talk to the parents and teachers of his laboratory 
school in Chicago. 

The discussion of the activity curriculum is organized to parallel 
the treatment of the subject curriculum in Chapter 16. Following 
a description of the development of the activity curriculum, there 
are sections on its distinctive and essential characteristics and 0D 


personnel, physical features, and administrative arrangements. 
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The Activity Curriculum: Its Chief 
Characteristics 


l. Rise of the Activity Curriculum 


The first school in America to be set up and operated with an 
activity curriculum was the Laboratory School, established at the 
University of Chicago in 1896 as a codperative venture of parents, 
teachers, and educators under the direction of John and Mary 
Dewey. 


The Dewey Laboratory School 


The curriculum of this school was based upon four human 
impulses: the social impulse, which is shown in the child’s desire 
to share his experiences with the people around him; the con- 
structive impulse, which is manifested at first in play, in rhythmic 
movement, in make-believe, and then in more advanced form in 
the shaping of raw materials into useful objects; the impulse to 
investigate and experiment, to find out things, as revealed in the 
tendency of the child to do things just to see what will happen; 
and the expressive or artistic impulse, which seems to be a refine- 
ment and further expression of the communicative and construc- 
tive interests.t 

These fundamental impulses are “uninvested capital,” as Dewey 
put it, and the child’s growth and development wait upon their 
use. The curriculum of the Dewey School was designed to utilize 


* Katherine Camp Mayhew and Anna Camp Edwards, The Dewey School, pp. 


0-41. See also John Dewey, The School and Society, Chapter II. eg 
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in the education of the young these basic impulses toward “saying, 
making, finding out, and creating.” It took the form of certain 
occupational categories, not of school subjects. In Dewey’s lan- 
guage: 


The core of school activity was to be found in occupations, rather 
than in what are conventionally termed studies. Study in the sense of 
inquiry and its outcome in gathering and retention of information was 
to be an outgrowth of the pursuit of certain continuing or consecu- 
tive occupational activities.” 


The occupations included in the curriculum were cooking, 
sewing, and carpentry. These should be sharply distinguished from 
trade and vocational training. They were conceived as embracing 
man’s fundamental relations to his world—as including the activi- 
ties involved in getting food, in securing shelter and clothing, and 
in providing the conditions within which the higher interests and 
values of life may be developed and maintained. As such they 
required intellectual activities as well as manual manipulations. 
On the one hand, these occupations gave opportunity for shaping 
materials, for working with the hands; on the other, they required 
planning, contriving, experimenting. In addition, they were not 
studied merely in this contemporary setting but also in the differ- 
ent cultural phases of man’s history from primitive times to the 
present. They were thus enriched and deepened, suffused with 
the values of social life. 

Moreover, these occupations were the means by which the isola- 
tion of the traditional school, resulting largely from the subject 
curriculum, was to be overcome. The experiences arising from 4 
study of these occupations would be useful in daily life, while the 
experiences the child acquired outside of school could be used 
in the educative process. The following excerpt from a summary 
of the first three years of the curriculum gives a glimpse into the 
operation of the program: 


2 Katherine Camp Mayhew ‘and Anna Camp Edwards, The Dewey School (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co,; copyright 1936), p. 5. By permission. i 

It is not altogether clear that the Dewey School was based entirely on the activity 
theory outlined in the present chapter. There are many strands of Dewey’s peda- 
gogical theory, and the emphasis «on Occupations is one that has received little at 
tention. Further exploration of this aspect of his theory might place the instruc 


tional program of his experimental school in the category of a core curriculum. 
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Thus in the first years of his school life the child’s play enlarged from 
the mimic games of his home people to those of the persons who con- 
tribute to the daily life of the home. His interests gradually extended to 
their activities and the things they did, made, or bought. Foods were 
traced to their sources, and finished products of wood or clothing to 
their raw materials. So far as he was able, he reproduced these activi- 
ties and himself learned to shape materials and means to reach his 
ends or to fashion his ideas. In the shop he was shown from the first 
the right ways of handling the saw or the plane, as he made from the 
wood of this tree or that something to use in expressing his ideas. In the 
textile room he fingered the raw wool, the cotton, the flax, or the silk 
and compared it with the cloth of his coat or the shining luster of his 
mother’s dress, and the old lure of “the how” and “the why” began to 
stir, In all the activities which filled his day, spinning, weaving, cook- 
ing, shop-work, modeling, dramatic plays, conversation, story-telling, 
or discussion, he was vitally interested and constantly absorbed knowl- 
edge of materials and processes. His activities were always fundamental 
and typical and, therefore, related and recapitulated his similar pre- 
vious attempts, enriching and enlarging them into more definite pur- 
poses and plans. Thus experience was an onflowing stream continually 
enlarged from all sides by the pouring in of useful knowledge.® 4 


Incentives to learn the fundamental processes—reading, writing, 
and arithmetical computation —arose out of the activities involved 
in the occupations. These processes, ordinarily stressed very early 
in the conventional school, were not taught before the child was 
ready to learn them. No special effort was made to teach reading 
to the six- and seven-year-olds unless there were indications that 
a feeling of need for the reading skills had arisen. It was one of the 
fundamental ideas of the Dewey School that when and only when 
the child had acquired a motive for learning a skill—had come to 
sense something of the significance of the skill—should it be taught 
to him. 


Meriam’s Laboratory School 


In 1904 J. L. Meriam began the development of a new curricu- 
lum in the University Elementary School at the University of 
Missouri. There was complete absence of conventional subjects in 
this curriculum, In their place were created four categories of 


E Mayhew and Edwards, The Dewey School (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co.; 
copyright 1936), pp. 93-94. By permission. 
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activities—observation, play, stories, and handwork—based upon 
five principles: 


1. The curriculum should provide for meeting the immediate needs of 
the pupils primarily; only secondarily should it provide for the prep- 
aration of pupils for later needs. 

2. The curriculum should be expressed in terms of concrete everyday 
activities of pupils and adults rather than in terms of generalization 
such as found in traditional subjects. 

3. The curriculum should provide for great individual differences in 
order to meet varying tastes and abilities of the pupils. 

4. The curriculum should be so organized that the various topics may 
easily be interchanged not only within any grade during the year, 
but from grade to grade. 


5. The curriculum should provide for an acquaintance with both 
work and leisure.* 


The general outline of the curriculum based upon these prin- 
ciples is as follows: 


il. Observation: In Grades I and II, plant life, animal life, people, 
earth, and sky. In Grades ITI and IV, local industries and activities. 
In Grades V and VI, world-wide activities and industries. In Grades 
VII and VIII, occupations-vocational intelligence. 

2. Play: In Grades I, II, and III, a great variety of games. In Grades 
IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII, play with nature, electricity, machinery; 
ea air, etc. All grades: Physical exercises, folk dancing, and free 
play. 

3. Stories: Reading, telling, dramatizing; singing songs; studying 
pictures and drawings; assembly exercises; foreign language. 

4. Handwork: A great variety of useful and ornamental articles are 
made. Only a very few projects are suggested in these outlines. 
Materials: Paper, cord, yarn, textiles, reed, raffia, wood, metal.” 


This curriculum, like the curriculum of the Dewey School, 
makes the skills of the Three R’s a means of enriching the activi- 
ties of children rather than ends toward which the activities afè 
directed. Arithmetic is interesting to the children because it 
facilitates and enriches the games; the games are not played as in 
traditional schools, in order to develop the skills. A further sim 
larity between the two schools is the fact that Meriam attempted 


+J. L. Meriam, Child Life and the Curriculum, p. 382. Copyright by World Book 
Company. 


5 Ibid., p. 383, 
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also to make the school a part of the life of the community, to 
remove the heavy insulation which the extreme subject curricu- 
lum presumably had created between the conventional school and 
the life of the people. 


Collings’ Experimental School 


The Dewey and Meriam schools were the forerunners of the 
activity curriculum. During the second decade of the present 
century many schools, mostly private ones, experimented with 
new curriculum organizations, which followed more or less the 
theory and practice of these earlier educational ventures. It was 
not until the 1920’s, however, that the activity movement reached 
the public schools. Partly because of the impetus given the move- 
ment by the growing number of private and university schoois, 
partly because of the appearance of a clear and stimulating ra- 
tionale of this new curriculum organization by William Heard 
Kilpatrick in his brochure entitled The Project Method, which 
appeared in 1918, the number of schools experimenting with 
some form of activity curriculum increased by leaps and bounds. 
However, the first significant development in this direction was 
Ellsworth Collings’ experiment with a project curriculum. This 
experiment was carried on in the rural schools of McDonald 
County, Missouri, beginning in 1917, a year before Kilpatrick’s 
Brochure was published. 

The major divisions of the curriculum of Collings’ experimental 
school—closely similar to those of the Meriam School—are: Play, 
Excursion, Story, and Hand. These categories of activities facili- 
tated the construction of an instructional program believed to be 
based upon genuine child interests and abilities. The curriculum 
of the school, in bold outline, was described by Collings in the fol- 
lowing way: 


1 Play projects represent those experiences in which the purpose is 


to engage in such group activities as games, folk dancing, dramatiza- 


“on, or social parties. 
k Excursion projects involve purposeful study of problems connected 
with environments and activities of people. Woe 
Story projects include purposes to enjoy the story in its various forms 
~oral, song, picture, phonograph, or piano. 
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4. Hand projects represent purposes to express ideas in concrete form 
—to make a rabbit trap, to prepare cocoa for the school luncheon, 
or to grow cantaloupes.® 


Present Status of the Activity Curriculum 


The activity organization of the curriculum has never been 
widely accepted in comparison with the almost universal accept- 
ance of the subject organization. But since its beginning about 
fifty years ago, the activity organization has become the curricu- 
lum pattern in a number of scattered elementary schools and state 
and city courses of study. One of the most outstanding of these 
courses of study is the two-volume manual for kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and intermediate teachers issued by the California State 
Department of Education.’ This curriculum, published in the 
1930’s, represents an attempt to organize instruction around chil- 
dren’s interests and consists largely of activities related to major 
centers of child interest. 

The activity organization has never gained a secure foothold in 
the secondary school—although it has developed to some extent 
at this level, and its underlying ideas and some aspects of its con- 
crete forms have influenced high school curriculum improvements, 
notably the community school developments. This lack of corre- 
sponding growth in the high schools is due in part to the fact that 
high school teachers and administrators are more devoted to the 
subject organization by training and by teaching habits than are 
elementary teachers. It is due also to the fact that the subject 
organization enjoys stronger public support at the secondary level 
and has the advantages of well-developed materials and accepted 
methods of instruction. 

The discussion of the rise of the activity curriculum has already 
indicated many of its characteristics. The next question to be taken 


up is: Which characteristics set it off from other patterns of currit- 
ulum organization? 


€ Ellsworth Collings, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum (New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company; 1923), p. 48. By permission of the author. Fe, 

7 California State Curriculum Commission, Teacher’s Guide to Child Develop 
ment: Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. See also Teacher's C" d 
to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades. 
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9. Distinctive Characteristics 


Three features of the activity curriculum distinguish it from both 
the subject and the core curriculums. 


Children’s Interests Determine Content and Structure 


The primary principle of the activity curriculum is that the 
interests and purposes of children determine the educational 
program. What is taught, when it is taught, and the order in which 
it is learned go back to what the purposes of children require for 
their realization. 

It is important at this point to indicate that this most basic prin- 
ciple of the activity program refers to the felt interests and felt 
needs of children—the matters with which children themselves 
find compelling concern—and does not refer to “interest” in the 
sense of doing something “in the best interests of children.” Nor 
does it refer to adult conceptions of what children should be 
interested in or what children need. For an adult to determine 
that a child needs, for example, “to feel secure and happy in the 
school environment,” and then to claim that this is a felt need of 
the child, is a habit of thought that has led to many misconceptions 
of the theory of an activity curriculum, The content and structure 
of an activity curriculum are determined primarily on the basis of 
the interests that children would call their own. 

According to the theory of the activity curriculum, children are 
always actively engaged in doing something. Interests do not have 
to be created de novo. Some interests are always present. It is the 
task of the teacher to discover these and to build educative activi- 
Hes upon them. From these activities, new interests arise, which 
' turn will lead to further activities and so on through the entire 
career of the child. This fact gave rise to the notion, frequently 
€xpressed, that the activity curriculum is characterized by “activity 
leading to further activity.” i 

Nterests and purposes, however, are to be distinguished from 
whims, The theory of the activity curriculum never assumed that 
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the fancies of children were to be honored. An individual may 
manifest an interest in doing something and abandon this interest 
only a few minutes later. Such interests as these are too fleeting 
in tenure to afford the basis of an educational program. It is only 
as interests are expressed and grow into purposes—that is, intended 
courses of action, which have been accepted only after their 
probable consequences have been reviewed —that they are accept 
able as the basis of an educational program. 

The principle that the educational program is to be shaped by 
the interests and purposes of those to be educated gives a special 
place to subject matter in the educative process. This principle 
implies that subject matter is a means of fulfilling the purposes 
and aspirations of the individual or social group. It denies the 
traditional notion that the interests and purposes of children are 
merely aids in learning the subject matter that adults set out to be 
learned. In its view, subject matter is useful in shaping and direct- 
ing activities in response to the impulses and purposes of the indi- 
vidual. Knowledge thus originates in actions devoted to the reali- 
zation of purposes. Children do not set out to acquire learning as 
such, but to do things. In the course of doing things, they have 
need of subject matter; and as a result of manipulating content 
and materials in doing these things, they learn. 

While the activity theory recognizes the importance of group 
life and coéperative activities, it rules out any stifling of individual 
interests in attempts at group activities. Within the bounds of 
group interests and activities, every attempt is made to allow indi- 
vidual purposes and competencies their full development. Further 
more, the activity program does not visualize any undue coercing 
of individuals to follow the interest dictates of the group. Ifa child 
found his individual interests compelling, he would not be forced 
to go along with the group. In the event of such an occurrence he 
would be helped with his individual purposes. If such behavie! 
were to develop to the point that the individual had nothing ™ 
common with other members of the group, it is likely that diag 
nosis and possibly remedial work would be begun to find the caus? 
of his isolation and to encourage him to want to work with th 
group. 


: f ‘ dete is 
The teacher plays a unique role in an activity organization. H 
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first responsibility is to locate the dominant interests of individuals 
and of the group, for the activity program is bound by these no less 
than the subject curriculum is bound by subject matter lines. 
However, once these interests are apparent, the teacher's influence 
is felt in codperatively helping the children to select the most 
worthwhile of these for study. The most worthwhile are those that 
offer the most value to individual and social life and those that are 
pregnant with possibilities of leading to the development and 
growth of further interests. Thus teacher guidance would help to 
sublimate interests that were either of little value or were dead 
ends and to encourage the selection of those that would lead to 
further rewarding interests. 


Common Interests and “Common Learnings” 


A second distinctive characteristic of the activity curriculum is 
that “common learnings” result from the pursuance of common 
interests. Since child interest is the first delimiting factor in deter- 
mining what to teach, general education, or commonness of educa- 
tion, is possible only to the extent that children have like interests. 
Curriculum workers have long been conscious of wide differences 
in the experiential backgrounds of children, even of those found 
within a single classroom, and of the differences in interests and 
purposes prompted by varied experiential impacts. They have 
been no less aware of strains of common backgrounds and common 
interests—witness the almost universal popularity of certain kinds 
of toys at certain age levels. If the number of such shared interests 
is sufficiently large, the activity curriculum can provide for com- 
mon learnings. 

On the other hand, this curriculum lacks common learnings to 
the extent that children lack mutual interests or choose widely 
different paths in the pursuance of those interests which are shared. 
Thus, the activity curriculum may or may not have a common 
learnings program; and the answer to whether such a program 1s 
Possible or probable depends upon the results of much more 
Conclusive research than is presently available regarding children’s 
interests, Experimental studies of children and their interests have 
Siven little tangible evidence concerning how widespread or con- 
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suming these more prevalent interests are at different ag 
Location of these common elements and investigation into 
nature thus continues to be a major concern of those adva 
an activity curriculum. 

Since the common elements of both subject and core org 
tions are rather definite and planned in advance, the i 
curriculum holds a somewhat fortuitous position with re 
general or common education. The activity organization i 
unique in the source from which the common learning 
derived. Instead of coming from organized fields of knowle 
in a subject organization, or from problems of social li 
the core curriculum, the source is the experiences requi 
interests and purposes of children. The extent of the co 
depends upon the extent to which these experiences are 
common by the children. 

Children, like adults, usually have mutual interests and in 
ual interests at the same time. It frequently happens tha’ 
uals prefer to pursue their personal interests rather th 
shared by the group. Again, individuals may not agree as 


crucial point in the development of an activity progral 
ability to reach agreements, about the interests to be pursuet 
depend upon whether or not the children have enough 

values in which to ground their opinions. It will be rea 
that to choose deliberately one interest over another requi 
standard of judgment. If a group of individuals do 
enough common standards—or if each individual falls 
the criterion of what is most pleasing to him regardless 
happens to others—then group activities, and consequent 
mon learnings, will be sacrificed. In the final analysis, the ¢ 
learnings of the activity curriculum depend upon mutual 
of value as well as shared interests. 


Preparation—But No Strict Planning in Advance 


The third distinctive characteristic is that the activity 
lum is not planned in advance. Since child interests pro’ 
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curriculum cannot be pre-planned. To predetermine the activities 
would be to assume that all groups of children will find these 
activities most in keeping with their interests. The errors of adult 
divination of child interests are too well known for anyone to have 
confidence in such pre-planning. Children who live in one section 
of the country are likely to have different interests from those who 
live in another section. Children who live in underprivileged 
homes are prone to have different interests from those who live in 
“silk-stocking neighborhoods.” 

While the teacher cannot plan the curriculum in the sense of 
determining in advance what the children are to do, he is respon- 
sible for several major tasks for which planning is necessary. He 
must work with individuals and groups of individuals to discover 
their interests; he must guide them in evaluating these interests 
and in making selections from among those which are considered, 
Then he must help the individual or group, as the case may be, to 
plan and to carry out the activities required in the pursuit of 
these interests. Finally, he must guide the individual or group in 
assessing what they have accomplished. All of these responsibilities 
require that the teacher make plans for his own activities in the 
classroom. He must decide how he can best help the children plan 
what they will do, how they will do it, and how they will evaluate 
the results of their activities. Such planning requires not only 
consideration of teacher behavior, of the relative value of possible 
interests, and of the materials with which children might work, 
but also keen insight into child growth and development and into 
group structures and dynamics. 

For these reasons those who work in schools where there are 
activity curriculums want as much information as possible about 
where the curriculum might lead. Materials and equipment must 
be available, and possibilities must be explored, for seeking out the 
interests of individuals and the group. As a consequence, those 
working toward an activity curriculum are forever seeking more 
information about child growth and development. Especially do 
they need results of investigations that attempt to locate dominant 
centers of interest at various age levels. On the basis of such studies, 
Or as a result of judgments based upon other evidence, categories 
of interests are found in descriptions of activity programs. 
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It is well to point out, however, that these do not constitute 
pre-planning of what children are to do. Such categories are the 
result of investigations of areas in which children at certain ages 
may find fundamental interests. They indicate where to look for 
individual and group interests; thus they are a guide to the 
teacher. They are not prescriptions of what the teacher and 
children must do. They represent possibilities. If the children 
indicate other interests than those included in the categories, the 
children’s own interests will constitute those for which activities 
are selected and planned. 


3. Essential Characteristics 


In each pure-type curriculum there are but a few characteristics 
that set it apart and are not shared at all by either of the two other 
types. The three characteristics just described provide the unique 
ness of the activity curriculum. However, built around these 
central pillars is a structure of further characteristics every bit as 
essential to the type but not restricted to it. 


Coéperative Planning by Students and Teachers 


For the activity curriculum, the first of these characteristics is 
that activities are planned coéperatively by students and the 
teacher. The theory of the activity curriculum embraces the n0- 
tion of a group—of which the teacher is a codperating member- 
choosing its own area for work, defining the problems to be mét, 
planning the activity, carrying out the work, and finally evaluat- 
ing the experiences. This notion is justified on the grounds that 
both pupil interest and desirable pupil growth demand that chil- 
dren have a real part in the planning of curriculum projects. 
Children will, then, see plans take shape for the realization ° 
their purposes and will at the same time develop in ability t ag 
the kinds of problem solving and investigation required to melt 
their needs. Concern is, therefore, not solely for the knowledge 
gained but also for the satisfactions, methods, and disciplines 1°- 
sulting from the planning process. 
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Implied in the notion of codperative planning is the idea that 
objectives are also to be determined coéperatively. If pupil pur- 
poses are to be the major consideration in selection and develop- 
ment of possible activities, it follows that these same purposes will 
in large measure determine the objectives of activities. If this were 
not so, and if the objectives were determined instead by some 
teacher or curriculum group, pupil purpose would be honored 
only in theory. 

Now it may well be that the educators who build, teach, and 
administer an activity program will see objectives neither stated 
nor realized by the teacher-student group. These outside objec- 
tives may even be planned for by the teacher and reached during 
the course of the activity. However, it is to be understood that 
such objectives must be realized within the domain of the 
children’s interests, for deviation from these would breach the 
most basic tenet of the activity organization and would defeat 
it at the level of practice. It should also be recognized that such 
externally conceived objectives cannot be the ones that determine 
the direction of the activities. In order to be in harmony with 
child interests and purposes, the directional objectives must 
grow from these interests and purposes. Unless outside goals are 
accepted and incorporated as group purposes, their realization 
must be incidental to the real goals of the group. 

At first consideration it might seem that such student-teacher 
coöperation in planning is distinctive of an activity curriculum. 
In a later chapter, however, it will become apparent that within 
the broad problem-areas of the core curriculum the same sort 
of codperative planning may and does take place. Thus this fea- 
ture is essential to an activity organization but is not distinctive. 


Ambiguity with Respect to Social Direction 


The second essential characteristic of the activity curriculum is 
that the curriculum may or may not have deliberate social direc- 
tion. It has already been pointed out that no educational program 
1S socially neutral. It is truly impossible to educate in a social 
vacuum or to maintain any complete neutrality of social position 
While educating. If education changes behavior—and teaching ef- 
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forts are futile to the extent that they stop short of behavior changes 
—then these changes or lack of them are sure to show in the 
attitudes, beliefs, and actions taken in matters of social concern. 
Decision, conscious or unconscious, to ignore matters of social 
concern by not dealing with these in the curriculum, or to study 
them in the vain hope that the pupil group can sit high on an 
impartial judgment seat, is not only ostrich-like but in effect 
tends to throw the influence of the group toward the maintenance 
of the status quo—another way of lending support to individuals 
and social groups currently in power. The real question here, as 
in the subject matter curriculum, is not whether an activity 
program has a social direction; rather it is a question of whether 
this direction is a deliberately considered and consistent one. 

The first basis for the selection of curriculum content is the 
interests of children. These interests have been conditioned by 
the radio, television, motion pictures, comic books, newspapers. 
the ideas of parents, school experiences, and countless other mind- 
forming agencies. It would be wishful thinking to expect to find 
a consistent social orientation reflected in the interests gathered 
by any elementary school class. All these interests will undoubtedly 
reflect aspects of living in twentieth-century America. But con- 
temporary society is not characterized by a single environment or 
a single set of value standards. It is, instead, compounded of many 
environments and conflicting values, and the interests of children 
will reflect these differences. 

A second step in the selection of experiences for an activity 
curriculum is the selecting of worthwhile experiences from @ 
group of expressed interests, Is a positive and conscious social 
direction here assured? This is a critical point, for the writings 
of some theorists on the activity curriculum do set forth a value 
framework for use by teachers in helping children to select worth- 
while experiences from a group of their expressed interests. Fur- 
thermore, some of these frameworks are characterized by a €0™ 
sistent social orientation. 

If the teachers in an activity curriculum understood and held 
such a value system in common, if the teachers alone were making 
the choice from child interests, and if they employed this co” 
monly held value-system in the choice, then the activity curne 
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ulum would be devoted deliberately to social ends. These 
suppositions, however, are not necessarily true, Teachers alone do 
not select the activities to be pursued. As already noted, this 
selection is a codperative venture of teacher and pupils. Thus it 
would appear that both teachers and pupils, in reaching an 
agreement respecting the interests to be followed, would neces- 
sarily be in agreement upon social directions. But the fact that 
two individuals will reach the same decision for quite different 
reasons is too well known to dispute; hence there is no good 
reason to suppose that the activities finally decided upon have 
been chosen because they serve a set of deliberately selected 
social goals. Moreover childrens’ true interests are more likely 
than not to be violated through attempts to mold them to a 
consistent social direction. The presupposition is that youngsters 
are concerned about the social consequences of their interests, 
and this seems at best a doubtful assumption. 

This indecisiveness or ambiguity with respect to social orienta- 
tion is not a distinctive characteristic of the activity curriculum. 
It is shared by the subject curriculum, where loyalty to the 
exposition of an/organized field of knowledge, rather than loyalty 
to the interests of children, rises as a barrier to curriculum plan- 
ning for social reconstruction. 


Problem-Solving the Dominant Method 


In the activity curriculum, a third essential characteristic is 
that problem-solving is the dominant method. When a group or 
an individual decides to do something, it not infrequently happens 
that difficulties are encountered. The task of overcoming a 
difficulty or barrier constitutes a problem. In the activity curric- 
ulum the teaching-learning process consists largely of problem- 
solving. This is true because in the pursuit of interests and 
purposes various difficulties will arise, and pupils and teachers 
will be challenged to find ways of overcoming these obstacles. 

_In the activity curriculum the learning process is not short- 
circuited by simply telling children what they want to know or 
doing for them what they ought to do. While “telling” is used 
from time to time, it is not the whole of the teaching process and 
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is to be used sparingly and at such times as will best facilitate 
problem-solving activities. The major values of this curriculum 
are not to be found in the answers to problems, although these 
are not unimportant, but in the learnings inherent in the 
activities of problem-solving by which purposes are realized. 

From the fact that problem-solving is at the heart of the teach- 
ing-learning process, it follows that subject matter is studied asa 
means of solving problems and not as an end in itself. It is thus 
unfair to contend that an activity is carried on without subject 
matter. Actually, subject matter from almost every field of knowl- 
edge is used in the activity curriculum, because the interests of 
children lead to problems requiring a great diversity of content. 

By the same token, skills would be taught and learned as they 
are needed. It would be contrary to the fundamental premises of 
an activity curriculum to violate children’s interests by insisting 
on the teaching of skills before children are interested in learning 
these skills. According to the activity theory, children will learn 
to read when learning to read becomes a dominant interest. AS 
children pursue their interests, it is presumed that they will find 
reading a necessary tool for their work. When this interest runs 
high, learning to read will be one of the activities pursued. Other 
skills will be mastered in like manner. 


Little Need for Extracurricular Features 


As a fourth essential characteristic, children’s individual needs 
and interests are met within the program of the activity currit 
ulum. In a preceding chapter it was pointed out that the subject 
curriculum does not readily lend itself to the encouragement of 
desirable interests of children, Hence, special classes and out-of 
class activities are often necessary to care for children’s individual 
needs. In marked contrast, an activity curriculum probably has 
less need for extracurricular features and other special arrang® 
ments than does any other curriculum organization. By the VOY 
nature of this curriculum, children’s interests are not only in the 
curriculum but are a primary basis for it. 7 

While the school recognizes a responsibility to help the child 
or small group of children who wants to pursue an interest beyon 
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the limits possible within an activity, every attempt is made to 
allow these interests full development within the curriculum. A 
small group might be helped to start a camera club or a model 
airplane club as extracurricular activities. However, it is alto- 
gether likely that the scope of the activities would allow free play 
of these interests within the curriculum. 

Similarly, a handicapped child, or one markedly retarded in 
some skill, might require special arrangements for his care; but 
the extreme flexibility of an activity program would provide, 
without recourse to special arrangements, help for many of these 
marked deviates. Within any chosen activity are scores of opportu- 
nities for the play of individual interests and for the care of indi- 
vidual needs. 

There is no doubt but that certain needs of children, as de- 
termined by adults, must be cared for by special arrangements 
in the school program. One large category of needs has to do with 
the protection of life and health. Children may recognize no felt 
interest or need in protection from fire, yet there must be unan- 
nounced fire drills a number of times each year. Children may 
not find physical examinations at regular intervals in keeping 
with their felt needs, yet these must be arranged. Considerations 
for safety might fall in the same category. These constant concerns 
for life and health may not be in keeping with the felt interests 
and needs of children, yet the curriculum worker insists that they 
be an integral part of any curriculum organization. Relative 
freedom within the curriculum to provide for child needs and 
interests is shared, though perhaps not to the same extent, by the 
core organization. 


Special Subjects for Special Needs 


The fifth essential characteristic of the activity curriculum is 
that special subjects provide for specialized interests. Even in the 
early elementary school program childrens’ interests and felt 
needs sometimes fall into areas best characterized by subject 
Matter boundaries. While the basic skills of reading, arithmetic, 
Writing, spelling, and speaking are motivated by the activities 
of the group, activity programs have found need for a time set 
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aside for further development of these skills. Such work may be 
informally and flexibly scheduled and carried out. It should 
be problem-motivated and should be quite unlike the usual 
conception of a “drill period” in reading, spelling, or arithme- 
tic; it is, nevertheless, an organization by subjects to meet a special 
need. 

Other subjects are required to provide for the constant and 
progressive differentiation of interests, needs, and abilities. The 
primary grades have children who have either already begun or 
want to begin training in instrumental music. Interests in creative 
work in the various art media are not adequately met within the 
confines of the group projects. By the time children have reached 
the seventh grade in an activity curriculum, a definite plan to 
care for the specialized subject-matter needs of the students must 
be provided. It must be understood that these specialized subjects 
grow from the demands of pupil interest and need and not from 
a preconceived conception of what adults feel that children need 
considered apart from what the children themselves feel they 
need. This is a major distinction between the specialized offerings 
of an activity curriculum and the elective courses in a subject 
organization. Another point of difference is the earlier described 
one of emphasis upon problem-solving as a method in an activity 
program. The specialized subjects thus provide an opportunity 
for groups of pupils to solve problems dictated by their own 
interests, and the subject boundaries are merely convenient 
categories for grouping these related interests. 

It is quite likely that some students will have developed only 
a few specialized interests by the latter years of high school. Some 
may have acquired none during their school career. Such students 
would be occupied almost entirely by the non-specialized activity 
program. On the other hand, most students would spend a major 
part of the last year in high school in specialized courses of more 
limited scope with opportunity for more individualized and me 
tensive study. Except that these courses have grown primarily 
from student interests and are not restricted by any allegiance 
social need or instruction in democratic values, they are quite 
similar to the specialized offerings of the core curriculum. 
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4, Personnel, Physical Features, and Administrative 


Arrangements Required for Optimum Operation 


This category of descriptive features of an activity curriculum 
is of a different order from the distinctive and essential charac- 
teristics considered earlier. These requirements and their ampli- 
fications are included to point up a few of the implications for 
practice of previously mentioned characteristics, and to give a 
better view of what the activity curriculum requires to run 
smoothly, 


Training of Teachers 


Teachers should have a broad general education with special- 
ized training in child and adolescent development, guidance, and 
project meihods of teaching. A teacher in an activity curriculum 
may well have deeper interest and more specialization in one 
field of knowledge than in others, but there is little need for 
extensive training in the segmented branches of organized subject 
matter. Much more vital is broad training in a number of general 
areas. There should be no great gaps in fields where children’s 
interest might lead. 

Another type of training should take teachers into specific in- 
terest areas that children are currently exploring in activity pro- 
grams. In these areas teachers gain familiarity not only with the 
area and its possibilities but with project methods as well. 

It is also essential that teachers in activity programs have a 
better understanding of child and adolescent development than 
has resulted from the usual teacher training curriculums. It is truly 
Said that students in colleges of agriculture spend more time 
Studying the characteristics of animals and plants than prospective 
teachers spend attempting to understand human behavior. To 
Work in close coöperation with children on problems arising from 
their interests, and to do this in such a manner that maximum 
Stowth will ensue, will require an excellent understanding of 
child growth and development. Since work in an activity curric- 
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ulum is more often carried on in groups than with individuals, 
much of this psychological training should be concerned with the 
structure and dynamics of group processes. 

Also, the teacher in an activity curriculum must have thorough 
grounding in those aspects of the philosophical and sociological 
foundations of education that will insure wise guidance in teacher- 
pupil selection and planning of activities. The democratic value 
system and its sociological and psychological justification must be 
mastered. The actual guidance skills, in which such a teacher will 
also be trained, will be subservient to this value orientation. 


Physical Features of the School 


A second requirement for operation of an activity curriculum 
is that building, grounds, and classrooms be large and flex- 
ible enough to permit as many activities as possible in which 
youth finds an interest. We must remember that the physical fea- 
tures designed to house an activity curriculum cannot be planned 
for a group of preconceived educational experiences. The activ- 
ities to be carried on within the school’s domain will be as varied 
as children’s interests. Experiences with problem-solving methods 
in an activity curriculum and a knowledge of children’s interests 
will offer many clues as to building requirements. Every attempt 
must be made to provide flexibility of use. The rooms will have t0 
be large—probably at least half again as large as the usual class- 
rooms. Furniture must be light-weight and movable. Built-in facil- 
ities tend to freeze the room’s possibilities. Space and equipment 
plans must visualize construction activities on widely varied indi- 
vidual and group projects. Corridors and general-purpose rooms 
(auditorium, gymnasium, etc.) will be built to facilitate childrens 
purposes. These will be well lighted and will have ample facilities 
for displays and decorations devised by the children. 

The school grounds should also lend themselves to many Use: 
In addition to the usual space for games there should be ground 
for gardening, for outdoor class work, for growing flowers, for 
designing and adding to the permanent planting, and for countless 
other outdoor activities in which children may engage as they 
follow their interests. The realization of these possibilities will 
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require several times the space now given to most school sites. Ten 
acres would likely be a minimum to enable the school grounds to 
do their share in providing facilities to meet the needs of an 
activity curriculum. To those who would claim that such an outlay 
would be too expensive, advocates of an activity program might 
reply that there is no such thing as “a good cheap education.” 


Equipment and Materials in the Classroom 


The third requirement is that equipment and materials fol- 
low the interests of children. An activity classroom would undoubt- 
edly look markedly different from the conventional classroom. 
An activity classroom would be difficult to describe to anyone 
thinking in terms of a conventional school. It would not look 
like a carpenter's shop, a library, an art studio, a committee room, 
a science laboratory, or anything else commonly seen; yet it would 
look something like a combination of all these—and more. An 
approximate idea of the materials and equipment to be found in 
an activity classroom may be formed by imagining a combination 
of many children’s play rooms and basements fitted out in the ways 
children would desire. 

It is unlikely that the entire class group would be using the 
same types of materials at any one time. While some children used 
hooks and reference materials, others would be constructing; still 
others would be at work on the art requirements of the project; 
and yet another group would be gathering the materials needed 
for a display. Incidentally, this brief picture of an activity room 
at work may have implications for the teaching of skills. Children 
would have to learn to read, for instance, in the face of many 
factors hitherto thought to be distracting. The point here is that 
a picture of an activity program is not one of uniformity of either 
Materials or activities. Instead, the uniformity comes from con- 
sensus concerning the over-all goals, which grew from the pur- 
Poses of the group. ; 

Since adults are uncertain about the fundamental interests of 
children, and since the results of research concerning these are 
None too dependable, selection of materials and equipment is a 
Problem of no mean proportions. If teachers and administrators 
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should err in their judgments concerning children's need for 
materials or equipment—and should then make the further error 
of attempting to assure the use of whatever purchases they had 
made—the most basic tenet of the activity curriculum would be 
violated. The curriculum in this instance is determined not by 
children’s interests but by mistakes of adults in attempts to pre 
judge these interests. In other words, a curriculum pattern may be 
frozen by the materials and equipment provided to facilitate it. 
This is especially true with respect to major expenses for perma 
nent equipment when questions of economy cause teachers to press 
“white elephants” into service. 

As a rule it is much safer to let the demonstrated interests of 
children determine equipment and material needs than to attempt 
to buy for a year on the basis of adult judgments concerning the 
nature of children’s interests. This observation is made with full 
knowledge of the impossibility of beginning a school year without 
instructional materials and with full appreciation of the relative 
ease of budgeting when nearly all expenditures are anticipated 
well in advance of need. Flexibility in budgeting procedures is a 
requirement for optimum operation of activity programs. Purchase 
of equipment in the same manner as that used for a subject curricu- 
lum is a practice that would almost surely freeze the activity 
program into a pattern quite unlike any real conception of an 
activity curriculum. Above all else, an activity organization must 
be true to the fundamental interests of children. Materials and 
equipment should be those best designed to facilitate the solution 
of problems growing from these interests. 


Activity Rooms p 


As a fourth requirement, the building should have several 
activity rooms for general use in addition to the classrooms. While 
activities are pursued in each classroom as suggested earlier, 
numerous problems require several additional general-putpo* 
rooms. It is necessary to have a large workbench with a larger ue 
and more adequate tools than are found in each room. A kiln for 
firing clay products, a band saw, or other large and bulky equip 
ment would find many uses in a general room, These and other 
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tools and scientific apparatus are too expensive and infrequently 
used to justify duplication in each room, yet they find an excellent 
place in a room shared by several class groups. For an activity 
program in the secondary school, more of these rooms might be 
required, and each might meet a more specialized function than 
the more all-purpose activity rooms in an elementary school, 

Discussions are frequent as to whether a modern school building 
should have a separate room for art, music, general science, home 
economics, shopwork or some other phase of a program. It may be 
in order here to point out that such discussions are not usually 
conceived in a framework of thinking of an activity curriculum. 
Labeling of rooms is likely to be a reflection of thinking in terms 
of the subject matter to be pursued in each and is thus the result 
of binding the uses of general-purpose rooms to the ends of a 
subject curriculum. In an activity curriculum these rooms are 
planned and equipped to provide facilities to meet the problems 
of children. One room might have more science equipment than 
another for reasons of convenience, but it still remains an activity 
room equipped in part or entirely with scientific apparatus. Hence, 
the number of general-purpose rooms required in a school and the 
uses to which each will be put are to be decided in terms of the 
space and equipment needed for activities. Experience with ac- 
tivity programs and findings regarding children’s interests and 
methods of work will provide the bases for the requirements of 
these rooms—and, for that matter, for the entire building and 
grounds. 


Transportation Facilities 


The fifth requirement for the activity curriculum is that trans- 
portation facilities be available to take children to places where 
the pursuance of their interests leads them. It will be recalled 
that transportation is desired in order to enrich and extend the 
content of the subject curriculum. The activity program has a 
Similar need for transportation but for a different purpose. Solu- 
tion of problems emerging from felt needs of children requires 
trips to various places. 

In some instances, the mode of transportation may itself be the 
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subject of inquiry and may prompt the trips. Even though school 
buses are essential for optimum operation of an activity program, 
it would be an error to think only in terms of this mode of trans- 
portation. At different times, motivated by different needs, com- 
mercial buses, planes, steam, disel, or electric trains, subways, 
elevated trains—or even horse-drawn sleighs, buggies, or wagons 
—might be used. Perhaps funds and plans for such study of trans- 
portation would fall into a different budgetary allotment from 
that set aside for the prime purpose of transporting pupils. 

In the heat of controversy over the relative advantages of differ- 
ent curriculum organizations, it has sometimes been assumed that 
trips taken in an activity program follow the unplanned whims 
of children and are thus a waste of both time and money, while 
those taken in a subject curriculum are carefully planned and are, 
therefore, a wise expenditure of energies and funds. This is a 
fallacious argument. The only real differences between the two 
types of trips are, first, the share that children have had in the 
planning and, second, the underlying reasons for taking the trip. 
In both cases the trips are anticipated so that use of transportation 
facilities will not conflict with other plans and so that objectives 
of the particular curriculum program will be realized. 

The activity curriculum protects itself, from goals and subse- 
quent activities established on the basis of mere whims, by the 
teacher's leadership function in teacher-pupil selection of problems 
for study. The problems themselves are expressions of genuine 
pupil interests, but the ones selected for study are those that (1) 
have possibilities of leading to further interests and (2) have real 
social and individual significance. 


Planning without Rigid Scheduling 


Operation of an activity curriculum requires that time blocks 
or periods are not determined in advance. The fact that an activity 
program is not characterized by the usual “periods,” bells t0 
separate activities, and other evidences of rigid scheduling is a 
evidence of lack of planning. Instead, it is evidence of planning 
on different bases and by different groups. Plans in an activity 
curriculum are formulated by a group of children and the teacher 
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in coöperation, and these plans are especially designed to meet 
the purposes previously determined by this same group. Nothing 
but trouble and confusion could result from any superimposition 
of a rigid predetermined schedule upon the plans made within 
each classroom. Of course there are certain beginning and ending 
times, times for the lunch period, and scheduled, even though 
unannounced, times for fire drills and the like. However, flexibility 
of time blocks is the rule within these general limits. There are 
no bells to separate activities. 

Children do not take their recesses at scheduled times. Recesses 
are taken, instead, when the nature of the work causes children 
and teacher to feel the need of a relaxation period. Large flexible 
rooms or covered play areas permit inside games when the 
weather is bad and when the gymnasium is in use by other groups. 
It is contended—and it is probably true—that there is much less 
reason for a conventional recess in an activity program since the 
nature of the activities allows flexibility of pursuit. That is, if an ac- 
tivity requires close and tedious work, relaxation is provided by 
a shift to another part of the activity, where big muscle work is 
required. Rainy days with their accompanying restrictions of out- 
door play are excellent ones for construction activities. 

The general rule is that the scheduling bends to the needs of the 
current activities and is flexible enough to fit as many of these as 
possible. Within general limits of school hours and considerations 
for health and safety, the school is scheduled to facilitate activities 
planned and carried out by pupils and teachers in codperation. 


No Sequence of Grades 


As a seventh factor required for optimum operation, grouping 
of students is on the basis of children’s interests. A program espe- 
cially designed to care for the interests and needs of its individual 
members has no need for a sequence of grades. It is thought that 
six-year-old children will, as a rule, tend to share a somewhat 
Common social maturation level with children of the same age. As 
à consequence of this generalization—and because the curriculum 
Worker has not had dependable ways of classifying children on the 
basis of their felt interests—children have more commonly been 
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grouped in an activity program on the basis of chronological age 
than upon their own interests and needs. If, after this original 
grouping, it is discovered that the child’s felt interests and needs 
are, temporarily or generally, more in keeping with those of 
another group, he would join the group whose pursuits were most 
in accord with his interests. 

If the child is less able than others in the group with which he 
shares his interests, the program is flexible enough to provide 
tasks at his level and thus to facilitate the next step in his growth. 
Similarly, a child who is more able than others will also contribute 
to the group at his own level and rate, and he will grow still more 
able. Both of these children will be growing and working with 
interests shared by other children in their group, and both will be 
learning to work with children of similar interests. 

A sequence of grades has generally been based upon the premise 
that children should have developed certain skills and acquired 
certain knowledges as prerequisites for the next grade. This 
premise is foreign to the concepts of an activity curriculum, where 
a child grows as fast as he can, not only in knowledges but also in 
ability to pursue his own purposes successfully. The need here 1s 
not for him to be grouped with others of similar ability but to be 
grouped with others of similar interests. 

Since school marks are closely related to the grade in which a 
child is placed, it might be mentioned that these are also felt to be 
foreign to the purposes of an activity program. Teachers in an 
activity curriculum want the children and their parents to know 
how the children are developing. They feel, however, that descrip- 
tion of all-round growth in terms of the objectives codperatively 
planned by teachers and pupils is best communicated by letters- 
or preferably by talks among children, parents, and teachers. 


Flexibility in Administrative Arrangements 


The eighth requirement for operation of an activity curricu- 
lum is that all administrative arrangements be flexible. Anyone 
trained in school administration or sensitive to some of the prob: 
lems of a principal or superintendent has probably anticipate 
this section, in which some of the difficulties thrust upon *” 
administrator by the requirements of an activity program will be 
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discussed. The general rule is flexibility of administrative arrange- 
ments, and planning for flexibility is a much more difficult task 
than planning a relatively inflexible and highly organized program. 

One of an administrator’s major problems is budgeting. Several 
large items of recurring expense may be budgeted in advance 
much as with any other curriculum organization. Salaries, heating 
costs, general costs of building repair and maintenance, and inter- 
est on indebtedness are examples. However, major problems arise 
in the area of instructional expenses. Even with a curriculum 
library for the school system, which centralizes the budgeting and 
distribution of many instructional materials, much of the equip- 
ment and material must be bought as the activities progress. It is 
extremely difficult to budget these in advance. The same type of 
problem arises with respect to transportation costs when the 
administrator cannot know far in advance how often or for what 
length of trips funds must be available. 

Still another budgetary problem, though perhaps not as trouble- 
some as cither of the former two, is concerned with expense for 
improvements of classrooms and grounds. Children frequently find 
an interest in the improvements of classrooms or school grounds. 
Such activities may involve money for materials with which to 
decorate a classroom or money for shrubbery to plant a portion 
of the grounds. In each of these instances of an indeterminate 
budget, the administrator may find himself caught, so to speak, 
between two fires. He is pressed by the school board for a reason- 
able estimate of annual expense and is embarrassed by either a 
deficit or a sizeable surplus at the end of a school year. On the 
other hand, the instructional program. will suffer to the extent 
that funds are not available for the requirements of worthwhile 
projects, 

An administrator of an activity program is, by the very nature 
of the program, beset with many temporary and unanticipated 
requirements other than those of year-around spending. Class 
groups must not interfere with one another's plans, yet these can- 
not be made far in advance. Hence, plans for use of rooms and 
Major items of equipment must be cleared through the administra- 
tor’s office with maximum efficiency but still with the flexibility 
Prerequisite to successful operation of an activity curriculum. 

All-school announcements, functions, or projects must be 
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planned so that they do not disrupt work in the separate classes, 
In a situation where each class group is organized differently and 
where it is extremely difficult to find convenient periods in which 
these all-school activities can be carried out, the task of adminis- 
tering such arrangements is complicated. 

Provision for adequate janitorial service is also more of a prob- 
lem in a school carrying on an activity program than it is in one 
following a more traditional subject curriculum. Children in an 
activity program will clean up after their work, but the muss of 
the activities is a minor problem. There are tables and chairs 
instead of desks; since these are frequently rearranged, the job is 
never the same from day to day. The varied paraphernalia and 
partially completed products of an activity program are sure to 
complicate the janitor’s job. In addition, the janitor assumes a 
much more vital role in the instructional job than he does in a 
subject curriculum. The variety of activities requires his help and 
coöperation much more often than does a less varied program. 

The requirement of flexibility thus extends to the work of the 
janitorial staff. The janitor can no longer plan to care for each 
room at a specified time and in a standardized way. His work will 
have to be fitted to the types of work being carried out in the 
various rooms. To revert for a moment to the matter of budgeting 
for personnel, an activity program is likely to be more expensive 
than a subject curriculum in terms of provision for janitors. Not 
only must these men be more able but also the demands upon 
them are increased at nearly every point. 

The general requirement of flexibility of administrative arrange » 
ments extends as well to the administrator’s budgeting of his ow? 
time, Inabilities to plan the instructional program far in advance 
will invariably mean that new demands will be constantly cor- 
fronting an administrator to an extent which could easily be 
lessened if it were possible to anticipate and plan for them before 
hand. Parents, school board, and the public generally must under- 
stand and coéperate with the developing school program. While 
this is a requirement under any type of organization, it is espe 
cially time-consuming when the school program is constantly 
changing. Children’s interests are sure to take them into problems 
utilizing different community resources and to cause different 
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groups to go to the same places for different purposes. Arrange- 
ments for these studies place an ever recurring demand upon 
administrative time. Constant ordering and receiving of supplies, 
scheduling of trips, and planning for most efficient use of building 
and equipment in the light of changing plans are all reasons 
why the administrator of an activity program must have a flexible 
arrangement of his time. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. What would you consider to be the advantages of the pure-form 
activity curriculum over the pure-form subject organization? In what 
respects is the subject organization superior? 

2. Select a recent course of study from your library, and try to 
determine in what aspects, if any, it corresponds to a pure-form activity 
curriculum. 

3. In what respects is the course of study you selected inferior to the 
pure-form activity curriculum? In what respects is it superior to the 
activity program? 

4. What would you consider the one or two most basic weaknesses 
in the theory of the activity curriculum? 

5. How would you account for the fact that few, if any, curriculums 
in effect today are true to the three distinctive characteristics of an 
activity curriculum? 

6. If you were to spend several days visiting a school which claimed 
to reflect a pure type of activity curriculum, what would you look 
for to assure yourself that the curriculum in practice was really true 
to the theory? List these clues in the order of their cruciality. 


Suggested Reading 


Classic statements of the theory underlying the activity curriculum 
are John Dewey's The Child and the Gurriculum; William Heard 
Kilpatrick's Foundations of Method and Remaking the Curriculum; 
Rugg and Shumaker, The Child-Centered School; Lois Coffey Moss- 
man’s The Activity Concept; and the Thirty-third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pages 45-64. 


CHAP TERTII 


IN ORDER to translate the principles described in the preceding 
chapter into an actual curriculum pattern, two outstanding prob- 
lems must be solved. First, what will the parts of the curriculum 
look like? The categories of a subject curriculum were the sub- 
jects—English, history, geography, botany, and the like. Merely o 
say that the activity curriculum will be based upon children's 
interests does not provide a framework of categories required for 
a curriculum pattern. 

Second, how should each of these segments be broken down and 
arranged in order, for teaching from grade to grade? Growth and 
development should be planned according to some orderly s¢ 
quence of experiences. What should be the basis for this sequence 
in an activity curriculum? In an organization by subjects each 
subject has its sequential pattern. The study of history, for &* 
ample, usually proceeds from earlier to more recent histoty—* 
sequence based upon chronology. 

The activity curriculum represents such a radical departure 
from the subject organization that answers developed under the 
subject pattern offer little help with these questions. The way thee 
problems were dealt with in the earliest activity programs ya 
suggested in the discussion of the rise of the activity curriculum. 
Your attention is invited in Chapter 19 first to the question of basi¢ 
categories and then to the problem of sequence. ‘The chani 
closes with a brief discussion of the place of organized subjec 
matter in an activity curriculum. 
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The Activity Curriculum: Problems, 


Practices, and Criticisms 


1. The Problem of Fundamental Categories 


The activity organization has brought to light a new kind of 
fundamental category, which represents wide divisions of interests 
and activities rather than subject matter. Such categories rest 
primarily upon the theory that children’s interests are, for the 
Most part, limited to the present; that their real motives are 
derived from the normal course of their daily living; that they are 
always intensely active in meeting the complexities in the world 
of their everyday experiences. It is further held that children who 
are intensely and richly engaged in the process of meeting their 
felt needs are at the same time receiving the best preparation for 
dealing with the demands later events will make upon them. 
Preparation for the future is thus not neglected, according to this 
theory; for such preparation is the result of effective participation 
in activities having immediate interest and value. Categories based 
solely upon this theory will naturally emphasize those areas of 
interests in which the activities of children, or individuals for 
whom the curriculum is being organized, tend to concentrate. 


Meriam’s “Subjects” 


Perhaps the best illustration of such categories is found in the 
subjects” of Meriam’s school,! and in the “project areas” of 


*Meriam, Child Life and the Curriculum. hes 
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Collings’ experimental rural school.* Meriam’s “subjects,” it will 
be remembered, are observations, play, stories, and handwork. 
It is well to look at these “subjects” more closely, for they are more 
or less typical of interest-centered categories. 

1. Observation. Children mustadjust to the physical and cultural 
environment into which they are born. This can be accomplished 
most effectively if children study as directly as possible those 
aspects of their environment that relate to their everyday affairs. 
Indeed, the environment stimulates them to observe, to ask 
questions, to do things to the world that surrounds them. They 
ask about trees, plants, insects; about rocks, clouds, stars; about 
people and the things people do and make. These are facts con- 
firmed by both research and common experience. 

Observation, as a major category of the curriculum, embraces 
those activities that have to do with the exploration of the environ- 
ment and with the adjustment and continual readjustment of 
children to it. In the first and second grades it embraces activities 
having to do with plant life, animal life, earth, sky, and people: 
in the third and fourth grades it includes local industries; in the 
fifth and sixth grades it embraces activities that extend into the 
world at large; and in the seventh and eighth grades it consists of 
activities leading to an acquaintance with the various occupations. 
On its content side, observation includes materials from the fields 
of science and social studies. 

2. Play. Play as a school study will seem the height of absurdity 
to a person who has given little thought to the role of play in 
human life. No one can doubt, however, that play is a normal 
activity of children—and, for that matter, of all individuals, adults 
and children alike. It is this fact that gives play its significance in 
the curriculum. As an area of human activity, it should be devel- 
oped on a parity with the activities of any other fundamental 
category of human interests. 

This view of play is in sharp contrast to the notion that play 
is an escape from work, that it is recreation. In Meriam’s view; play 
is not merely recreation; it is not just a means of recuperating 
from the strains of labor. Nor is it a device for teaching the Three 
R’s, as some conventional schools have suggested. Rather it is 4 


2 Collings, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 
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major phase of child life, not because it is a means of relieving 
fatigue or of escaping the worries of the day but because it is a 
source of fun. 

In Meriam’s school the “subject” of play consists of five classes 
of games: (1) competitive games of two kinds—relay or group 
competition and individual competition; (2) games largely of a 
physical nature; (3) games largely of a mental nature; (4) singing 
games: and (5) outdoor games. In addition, play activities involving 
relationships between the individual and the things of his sur- 
roundings are stressed in and above Grade IV. The following list 
of such play activities gives a further idea of the potentialities of 
play as a curriculum category: 

Water. Playing with water, pouring, wading, splashing, watching 
objects in water, throwing objects into water, building dams and water 
wheels, watching the action of water on land, “erosion models,” etc., 
which develop problems in fluids. i 

Air. Playing with air, sail-boats, kites, windmills, aeroplanes, which 
develop problems in air pressure, air currents, wind, temperature, 
humidity, rainfall, ete. 

Heat. Watching fire, making fires, observing friction and heat, play- 
ing with toy steam engines, thermometers, which develop problems in 
heat, combustion, expansion, contraction, and other effects of heat. 

Mechanical Devices. Playing with hoops, tops, pulleys, wheels, toy 
machines, gyroscopes, pendulums, levers, watching thrown objects. 
balancing objects, etc., which develop problems in motor dynamics. 

Sound. Vocalization, beating and drumming, blowing on toy instru- 
ments, “listening to shells,” speaking-tubes and telephones, experi- 
menting with conduction through air, water, and timbers, with vibra- 
ting bodies, echoes, etc., which develop problems in vibration, noises, 
tones, music, etc. 

_ Light. Playing with reflectors, mirrors, prisms, lenses, water refrac- 
ton, glasses, telescopes, which develop problems in light, color, optics, 
time, etc. 

Electricity. Experimenting and playing with magnets, batteries, in- 
duction coils, telephones, telegraph instruments, dynamos, electric 
motors, electric lights, etc., which present problems in electrodynamics. 

3. Stories. The third category in Meriam’s curriculum is stories, 
including music, poetry, and pictures. Stories and leisure are 
closely related in Meriam’s scheme. Leisure is conceived as one of 

* Clark W. i “ n Play School of 1913,” University of 
California Public ts NE 2 i 273. University of California 

By permission. Quoted in Child Life and the Curriculum, p. 324. 
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the fundamental phases of civilized life. Leisure, according to 
Meriam, is coGrdinate with work. The reason work is not in- 
cluded as a category in his curriculum is that children do not 
engage in work but spend considerable time in leisure activities. 
I£his curriculum had been developed for adults or adolescent boys 
and girls, it is probable that attention would have been given to 
work activities. 

Stories are included as a “subject” of study because they consti- 
tute one of the wholesome ways in which children spend their 
leisure time. The stories included in the program must be such 
as to render immediate enjoyment. The general types of reading 
materials used are indicated in the following list: (1) fables, fairy 
tales, myths, legends, wonder stories; (2) travel, including sight- 
seeing, exploration, adventure, scenery, manners, and customs; 
(3) nature; (4) industries, invention, science; (5) history and 
biography; (6) character study—fiction; and (7) humor. Among 
the activities included in this category are reading, telling, drama- 
tizing, singing, drawing, and looking at pictures. 

4. Handwork. Handwork is the fourth “subject” in Meriam’s 
elementary school. It is based upon the constructive activities in 
which children normally engage. That children like to make 
things, to construct, to contrive, is a matter of common observa- 
tion. Hence, the inclusion of handwork as a major category is in 
line with beliefs concerning the normal interests and activities of 
children. A list of projects, using materials as a basis of classifica 
tion, suggests the range of activities covered by this “subject”: 
Cord, yarn, rags: Bags, mats, rugs, holders, hammocks, tatting edging, 
stocking caps, sailor’s knots. 


Paper, cardboard: Boxes, poster work, lamp shade, bookmarks, port: 
folio, covers, blotter pad, reminder pad. 


Reed, raffia, tissue-paper rope: Baskets, mats, jardinieres, bird nests, 
hats. 

Textiles: Table runners, whisk brooms, holders, slipper cases, needle- 
books, doilies, bookmarks, napkin rings, laundry bags, cushion covets, 
magazine covers, silver case, wall pockets, articles of clothing, bibs. 
Wood: Boxes, spoolrack, necktie holder, footstools, fox and geese 
board, bread board, boats, water wheel, weathervane, bookrack. 


Metal: Pin tray, paper knife, bookmark, blotter pad, lamp shade, 
paper weight, watch fob.* 
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Recent Tendencies—Centers of Interest 


More recent developments of interest-centered categories have 
tended to stress centers of interest. Common observation bears out 
the fact that children’s interests are very diversified and tend to be 
distributed over a great variety of objects and events. Children 
show interests in first one thing and then another; they change 
from one activity to another as their interests lead them, without 
the least hesitation. To speak of “a center of interest,” therefore, 
is not to describe the way in which children’s interests are actually 
organized but to indicate a particular classification of interests for 
the sake of reducing the activities of children to manageable 
terms. Interests may be grouped in a number of ways, depending 
upon how the activities and events in which they are reflected are 
classified. 

A fairly typical classification of centers of interest as the major 
categories of study is set forth in the California course of study 
for the primary grades. In this outline it is claimed that desirable 
growth of children is most likely to occur when the children en- 
gage in activities within the range of their understanding and with 
the wholehearted purposing of the group. According to this 
course of study, the activities which the young child can grasp and 
in which he is most apt to be interested are: 


The immediate as to space. 

The contemporary as to time. 

The most recurring in experience. 

The most inclusive of the group. 

Those representing the real serious business of the child’s life. ... 
Those filled with known and familiar personalities, as parents, neigh- 
bors, postman, teacher; as against heroic characters brought in for the 
occasion —Hiawatha, Appleseed John, Mother Goose, etc. 

The spectacular when it comes normally into his social experience, as 
a circus, Santa Claus, a fire, parade, airplane, fiesta, auto show. .. .° 


4Meriam, Child Life and the Curriculum, p. 877. Copyright, World Book Com- 
pany. 

5From Teachers’ Guide to Child Development: Manual for 
P rimary Teachers. Prepared under the direction of the California St c 
Commission; Ruth Manning Hockett, editor (Sacramento: California State De- 
Partment of Education; 1930), p. 59. 
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The classification of interests based upon the foregoing criteria 
of what children of the primary grades will find interesting is as 
follows: 


Activities centering in the interests relating to Home Life. 
Activities centering in the interests relating to the Natural World. 


Activities centering in the interests relating to the Local Community 
and Common Experiences of Children. 


Activities centering in the interests relating to Food, Its Production and 
Distribution. 


Activities centering in the interests relating to Transportation and 
Communication. 


Activities centering in the interests relating to Community Life of 
Earlier Times. 


Activities centering in the interests relating to Community Life of 
Other Lands and Peoples. 


Activities centering in the interests relating to Social Experiences.° 


Present knowledge of children’s interests rests more upon 
practical observations, shrewd guesses, and empirical generaliza- 
tions than upon systematic research. This admission, however, 
does not negate the fact that a considerable amount of understand- 
ing of interests has resulted from practical experience in building 
activity curriculums and in observing the free behavior of chil 
dren. The activity movement has made it difficult, if not impos 
sible, to ignore interests and purposes in practice while lauding 
them in theory, as has so often been done in the history of educa- 
tion. For when interests are made the very basis of curriculum 


organization, as in the activity program, they must necessarily be 
of major concern. 


Criticisms of Interests as the Basis of the Curriculum 


The most frequent criticisms of the theory are as follows: First- 
interest categories sacrifice the subject organization of knowledge 
and do not replace it with any organization; thus a risk is TU? 
of leaving huge gaps in basic experience. Second, there is 4? 
apparent lack of continuity of experience. Third, a curriculum 
based primarily upon interest categories does not provide adequate 


preparation for the future. Increasing concern over the obvious 
6 Ibid., p. 60, 
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social ineptitude of the present products of the schools, in dealing 
with current crucial problems, causes the latter criticism to be the 
most vital. 

The criticism that interest categories do not provide any basis 
for curriculum organization is ill-considered and unjust unless 
it can be proved that it is indeed impossible to organize experi- 
ences in terms of centers of interest. To indicate that certain ac- 
tivity programs in practice have been disorganized is beside the 
point. The same could truthfully be said of a specific practice 
characterized under any type of curriculum organization. The 
point that proponents of the activity curriculum have experienced 
much difficulty in finding suitable organizational categories would 
probably be granted by its staunchest advocates, but this admission 
is not the same as the criticism that centers of interest provide 
no basis for organization. As a matter of fact, centers of interest 
have provided an organizational basis for activity programs. Some 
of these patterns were illustrated earlier in this chapter. While 
other shortcomings can undoubtedly be found with these schemes, 
it cannot be truthfully claimed that they had no organization. 

The second criticism of interest categories claims that these do 
not provide an adequate continuity of experience. This conten- 
tion suggests that determination of sequence on the basis of chil- 
dren’s interests is a considerable problem deserving separate treat- 
ment later in this chapter. 

It is appropriate, then, to consider at this time the third major 
criticism—that a curriculum based primarily upon children’s 
interests does not provide adequate preparation for the future. 
In this discussion attention will be directed first to the adequacy of 
the concept of using children’s interests as the primary basis for 
the selection of curriculum content. It will then be pertinent to 
turn to the translation of theory into practice and to question 
Whether centers of interest are adequate means of classifying 
children’s real, felt interests. 

Sociologists have pointed to the fact that the life of a child in 
Modern society is largely divorced from the life of an adult—that 
children and youth no longer have an important function in the 
Socio-economic scheme. Since interests are largely determined by 
experiences, it is not strange for children to find their fundamental 
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interests outside the major social goals of adults. Then how are 
the interests of children, at any one time, good preparation for a 
future characterized by pressing social problems? 

It is too easy an explanation to point to the teacher’s part in the 
coöperative selection of an activity from a number proposed by the 
child group. Genuine coöperation in such a selection of a problem 
implies common acceptance of a group of value standards to be 
used in making the choice. Thus the question becomes one of 
whether earlier or present interests of children will extend to the 
development of a common value orientation, which will, in turn, 
operate to cause selection of problems that will provide training 
for dealing adequately with vital social issues. 

Perhaps another way of posing this point is to ask how the child 
in an activity program develops standards of morality. If the 
children want “to win, to vanquish, to master” one another or to 
exceed one another in the skills, as Collings and Wilson claim that 
they do,” what happens to the goal of coöperation as a way of life? 
Without considering the point of how the child became competi- 
tive—and without even doubting the truth of Collings and Wil- 
son’s doubtful assertion that such competitiveness is a fundamental 
interest of children, for the example is illustrative only—it is in- 
teresting to see’where such interests would lead. It is a fact that in 
our culture children do develop competitive interests of one sort 
or another even before they enter the school program. Collings 
and Wilson’s conception of the activity program would utilize 
these interests in such a way as to feed and develop them. 

But the concepts of competition and codperation are eternally 
at war, and different kinds of behavior result from instruction 19 
each. If, then, competition in various forms is a real interest of 
children and if coöperation is really a preferred goal, the question 
becomes that of whether children can start in an opposite direction 
from the goals of education but can develop, along the way, value 
standards that will cause their goals to end in harmony with those 
of educators. 

With respect to the criticism of centers of interest, it is true that 
attempts to put into practice the theory of the activity curriculum, 


‘Ellsworth Collings and M. O. Wilson, Psychology for Teachers (New york: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1930). 4 
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with respect to selection and use of interest categories, are open 
to many criticisms. Even the seemingly sound practice of setting 
forth criteria by which to select centers of interest for a particular 
age group runs into difficulties. When the group responsible for 
the California centers of interest said that an area for study should 
be contemporary as to time and place, it would seem that this 
would be a safe criterion. Yet common observation of children’s 
interest in fairy tales, in futuristic stories of the “comic book” 
variety, and in anticipating school and adulthood leads to the 
conclusion that generalizations of principles governing children’s 
interests are shaky even when based upon our present best but 
limited knowledge. 

Centers of interest seem to grow more from what adults want 
children to be interested in than from even the inadequate infor- 
mation now available concerning genuine interests of children. 
This seems to be a real danger even if criteria are set up in advance 
for the selection of centers of interest. For instance, the selection 
of “activities centering in the interests related to community life 
of earlier times” for the primary grades of the California curricu- 
lum probably does not conform to a single one of their criteria for 
centers of interest. It is not “immediate as to space,” “contempo- 
rary as to time,” “recurring in child experience,” “representative 
of the real and serious business of the child’s life,” nor “filled with 
familiar personalities”; and it is extremely doubtful that it is 
“the most inclusive interest of the group” at that age or “the most 
spectacular when it comes normally into his social experience.” 
Yet it is in the curriculum and is labeled a center of interest.° 

The interest categories of activity programs in practice seem to 
follow more closely the areas in which interests may be easily devel- 
oped than categories of real and present interests as held by chil- 
dren. Many of the earlier programs, perhaps following the lead 
of Meriam, concentrated upon interests centering in concrete 
things.” Science activities were strong, and concrete experiences 
in the social studies were almost entirely neglected. Yet who can 
deny the reality or concreteness of the slum? The strong interest 


8 California State Curriculum Commission, Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 


ment: Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, p. 59. 
° Ibid., p. 60. 


10 * 
Meriam, Child Life and the Curriculum, p- 324. 
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of children in people would make it difficult to explain this 
omission on grounds of lack of interest. Perhaps earlier activity 
programs conceived both the concreteness and the limits of child 
interest and experience too narrowly. Meriam taught science and 
called it play. It is a tribute to his methods that this was no misno- 
mer. However, to bolster the point that even in this program chil- 
dren's interests tended to be more the interests adults thought 
could be developed rather than genuine child interests, note the 
omission from the play category of playing with dolls, bike-riding, 
and the like. 

A major difficulty in the accumulation of research data concern- 
ing child interests is the transient character of centers of interest 
from one decade to another—and almost from one year to the next. 
This same fact lessens the value and utility of earlier-developed 
interest categories. In 1896, when John and Mary Dewey estab- 
lished the Laboratory School, food and cooking, wood products 
and construction with wood, textiles and sewing were probably 
among the most interesting occupations to children. And these, 
to be sure, far outstrip in interest value the content of many a cur 
riculum in operation today. But we must not forget for a moment 
that the rush of social and technological change has captured and 
taken children’s interests with it. Automobiles, airplanes, stream- 
lined trains, telephones, radios, television sets, tractors, Cranes, 
power tools, mechanical toys, and countless other seeming miracles 
are now within the child’s world. With this ever-changing mechani- 
cal circus showing every day, teachers would be naive indeed if 
they could not understand why the everyday occupations of the 
life of even a few years ago are not as exciting as they once were, 

While this observation does not negate the value of such broad 
classifications of interest categories as the excursion activity; the 
play activity, the communication activity, and the like, it does 
indicate that these categories cannot be filled with activities most 
interesting to a past generation of children. Moreover, in filling 
in the actual content of these interests categories, more than lip 
service will have to be paid to the influence of subcultural impact: 
Food has a different interest for the child who has been hungty 
most of his life than for the child who has only to make his foo 
preferences known in order to have them satisfied. 
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2. The Problem of Sequence 


After the major categories of the curriculum have been deter- 
mined, the proper distribution of the activities of each category 
over the various grades or developmental levels of children must 
be worked out. The activities, the things children can do within 
each category, will vary in appeal to children of different ages. 
Children in the first grade may be interested in building and 
decorating a play house, but in the second and third grades these 
same children may be more interested in building a façade of 
Main Street and studying appropriate window displays of the 
merchandise sold in each store. 


Why the Determination of Sequence Is a Problem 


When the two sub-principles for the selection of content—the 
combined judgment of teacher and students concerning (1) the 
likelihood that the interests selected for study will be persistent 
ones, and (2) the worthwhileness of the study to individuals and the 
group—are added to the basic concept that content must be chosen 
primarily in terms of the felt interests of children, the problem of 
determination of sequence becomes a real one, Children’s inter- 
ests would follow a sequential order of their own, but when these 
must lead to further interests and must result in worthwhile 
studies, the judgments involved in these matters create a problem 
of sequence. 

The distribution of activities over the levels of child develop- 
ment is a problem of grade placement and calls for the use of the 
principles presented in Chapter 14. Grade placement is usually 
associated with the subject curriculum; but it is no less a problem 
in the activity curriculum, where emphasis is placed upon the 
tole of interest in the educative process. Activities are not empty 
forms; they embody meanings, values, and skills and require all 
Sorts of instructional materials, including books. Hence the place- 
ment of activities requires the most careful consideration of the 
curriculum worker. 
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It has been noted that the fundamental ideas involved in grade 
placement are these: maturation, experiential background, pre- 
requisite learning, interest, usefulness, and difficulty. All of these 
in one way or another have been used in the determination of 
learning sequence in the activity curriculum. But the problem in 
the activity curriculum is different from that in the subject or- 
ganization, where the curriculum is conceived as a series of well- 
defined subjects. In the latter case the problem is to determine 
the grade level at which a given phase of a subject is most readily 
learned. The difficulties here have never been satisfactorily over- 
come, despite long study and centuries of practical experience in 
the development of the subject organization. When the curricu- 
lum is thought of as a series of purposeful activities grouped into 
major categories, however, the sequential arrangement of the 
learning experiences raises many new questions, for which there 
are few satisfactory answers. Moreover, the amount of research and 


practical experience bearing upon these questions is comparatively 
small. 


Practical Plans for Determining Sequence 


In the early development of the activity movement, the problem 
of sequence was considered of minor importance. In fact, it was 
believed by many that, if the teacher and students were free to 
plan their own series of activities within their own groups, the 
problem would not arise. It soon became evident that this plan, 0t 
lack of plan, provided for no satisfactory continuity from year t° 
year. Activities carried on in one year tended to be repeated 
with only slight modifications in the next—or else they tended to 
result in lack of continuity of learning from year to year. i 

As a supplement to this plan, the practice was evolved of passin 
on an instructional log when the children were assigned to another 
teacher. But teachers were too busy with the day-to-day require- 
ments of teaching to give much attention to the information om 
tained in the log; furthermore, being a mere account of the 
preceding year’s work, the log gave no positive directions as t° 
what the teachers and children should do. This fact led to efforts 
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to establish some scheme to assure continuity from year to year and 
at the same time to provide for teacher-pupil freedom to plan the 
sequence of activities within their own group. As a result, a num- 
ber of schemes have been developed for the determination of year- 
to-year sequence in the activity curriculum. 

There are two more or less distinct patterns of sequential 
development, depending upon which principles of grade place- 
ment are stressed. The first of these is a sequential order shaped 
by stages of mental growth. The plan leans heavily upon the con- 
cept of maturation but also incorporates the criteria of experiential 
background and immediate utility. Sequence in the Dewey School, 
for example, was based upon three levels of child growth: (1) From 
the ages of four to eight, a period in which the children are oc- 
cupied with doing and talking, with direct action in their home 
and school life. (2) From eight to ten, a stage in which the need for 
improved ways of doing things, as distinct from the mere doing 
itself, becomes important; stress is put upon skills—reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and the skills of manipulation. (3) From ten to 
thirteen, a phase in which emphasis is placed upon investigation, 
reflection and generalization.” 

A recent development of sequence along the same line, though 
with less stress upon specific stages of development, is found in the 
curriculum of The Little Red School House.” Formal experiences 
in reading and number work, for example, are delayed until the 
child has become adjusted to the school, to the immediate com- 
munity, and to his schoolmates. Still another variation of this 
general pattern is illustrated in The Primary Manual of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools.* A chart is provided which shows the 
physical, social, emotional, and mental development of the child 
in terms of needs. These general aspects of development are trans- 
lated into phases of development in the various areas of instruc- 
tion. For example, three stages of development in written expres- 
sion are given: Stage I—Readiness for Written Expression; Stage II 


“The University Elementary School. General Outline of Scheme of Work,” Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University Record, Vol. 3, No. 40 (December 30, 1898), p. 254. 

2 Agnes DeLima, The Little Rèd School House. 

18 Cincinnati Public Schools, The Primary Manual, Curriculum Bulletin No. 95, 
1942, pp. 3-9. 
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—CoG6perative Group Composition; Stage III—Individual Com: 
position. All three of these stages may be recognized even in the 
first grade, as well as in later grades, but the amount of individual 
composition tends to be increased as the child becomes more and 
more mature. Thus in the third grade composition receives more 
stress than in the first grade. 

In the second pattern of development, sequence is determined 
by centers of interest. These centers, as they have been worked out 
in practice, recognize experiential backgrounds and assume that 
young children are more interested in things, persons, and events 
in their immediate neighborhood than in remote aspects of the 
world, Hence, the general pattern of sequence based upon centers 
of interest has tended to begin in the early grades with things 
close to the life of the child and to progress gradually, as the child 
moves up the educational gradient, to things more remote in 
time and space. This plan is illustrated in the California course 
of study discussed earlier in this chapter.” 

The application of this plan at the secondary school level has 
not commanded the sanction it has sometimes enjoyed in the 
elementary school, even though in the intermediate grades the 
centers of interest tend to become less and less genuine and more 
and more centers of what adults think children should be inter 
ested in.” At the secondary school level this tendency becomes 
accentuated, Perhaps one reason for this is the specialization and 
individualization of interest of boys and girls as they become more 
mature—factors that make it exceedingly difficult, if not impos 
sible, to define centers about which their common interests cluster. 
A few such centers have been ascertained, as for example: how to 
get along in the home; how to get along with people in school and 
in social relations generally, how to choose mates; how to choose a 
vocation, get a job, secure promotions. These are questions m 
which most adolescent boys and girls have keen interest at one 
time or another. But these are not general enough in their applica- 
tion to serve as guides to sequential arrangement of learning 
experiences in a thoroughgoing activity curriculum. 


14 California State Curriculum Commission, Teacher’s Guide to Child Develop- 
ment: Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. t 

15 California State Curriculum Commission, Teacher's Guide to Child Developme” 
in the Intermediate Grades. 
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Criticisms of Plans for Determining Sequence 


Each of these three schemes of sequence is subject to criticism 
from two standpoints: first, the validity of the principle under- 
lying the scheme; second, the practical interpretation of the prin- 
ciple as it is exemplified in the actual pattern of sequence. There 
is little psychological eyidence to support the theory that children 
go through specific stages of mental growth. One of the most 
thoroughgoing forms of this theory was the culture-epoch hypoth- 
esis, which held that the mental life of the child would be most 
easily developed if the curriculum took the child through the 
cultural phases of man’s social history. Whatever may be the 
fortunes of the theory of biological recapitulation, the notion that 
the individual in his mental development repeats the cultural 
history of the human race is now completely repudiated. 

Another view of developmental stages—which is of considerable 
theoretical interest, as well as of practical importance—is that ad- 
vanced by Piaget. On the basis of his study of children between 
the ages of three and nine, he concludes that children are ego- 
centric in thought until about the age of seven, when ego-centrism 
rapidly diminishes. Piaget means by ego-centrism “that the child 
thinks for himself without troubling to make himself understood 
nor to place himself at the other person’s point of view.” * In this 
period the child does not feel the need of proof, his reason is 
limited to isolated or special events, and there are no general 
Propositions in his thought. He therefore has no powers of induc- 
tion or deduction at this stage of growth. 

If this conclusion were confirmed, there would be good reason 
to suppose that activities involving cause-effect relationships, in- 
ductive and deductive reasoning, and, in fact, the whole structure 
of reflective thinking should be postponed for all children until 
the intermediate grades. This view of child development, however, 
is by no means established. Indeed, the work of other psychol- 
ologists has led to the conclusion that children can think 
reflectively before the age of seven, provided the things they are 
asked to think about are relatively simple and within the range 


*° Jean Piaget, Judgment and Reasoning in the Child (New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& Co.; 1928), p. 1. 
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of the children’s experiences. According to these studies, children 
of beginning school age can recognize fallacies in logic, make 
generalizations, and select from a number of generalizations the 
one that is applicable to a given situation.” 

On the basis of the evidence now available, some investigators 
have been led to conclude that there are no stages of mental de- 
velopment sufficiently well defined to support an educational pro- 
gram erected on a theory of specific stages of development of 
thought and reasoning in children. The current opinion is to 
regard the development of various traits or patterns of behavior 
as partly the result of maturation and partly the effect of environ- 
mental stimulation, and to believe that the age at which these 
traits and behavior patterns appear is so variable that the validity 
of generalization concerning the time of their emergence, in the 
general run of children, is very precarious. 

Nevertheless, studies of the maturation of children indicate, 
as noted in an earlier chapter, that some concepts, skills, and 
emotional reactions are acquired more readily when the individ- 
ual has reached certain points of development. The plain fact 
is that at the present time the evidence does not permit any final 
conclusion about the dependability of sequence based upon 
stages of growth. On the basis of present evidence, it must be said 
that any such plan must now be more or less arbitrary, resting more 
upon convenience than upon actual facts about child growth and 
development. A great deal of research on problems of maturation 
will have to be made for specific activities embodying recognized 
concepts and skills before any final conclusion can be reached 
about the ultimate validity of the theory of stages of growth as 4 
basis of establishing sequence in the activity curriculum. 

Centers of interest for different age or grade groups, like stags 
of development, are capable of being tested by facts. By various 
techniques—such as interest questionnaires, interviews, and obser- 
vation of the free behavior of children —interests can be ascertained 
and classified by age groups. For example, one study of childrens 
play reveals the play activities that children of different ages like 


1 
XT. V. Moore, The Reasoning Ability of Children in the First Years of Scho" 


F l 
Life. See also J. M. Deutsche, The Development of Children’s Concepts of GEA 
Relations. 
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best." If the assumption could be made that their true interests 
are expressed by the play activities in which the children freely 
engage, it would be safe to assert that such studies would reveal 
the real interests of children. 

Since education manipulates elements of a child’s environment 
as a means of effecting changes in his behavior, educators must 
consider how the nature of children’s interests might be altered by 
different environmental conditions, leading to different experien- 
tial backgrounds. Inasmuch as the activity program itself provides 
a portion of the background experience prerequisite to interest, 
centers of interest in later years depend, at least in part, upon 
centers of interest in earlier years. Much complication ensues 
through the fact that the interests of individuals—even individuals 
in the same classroom—have been and continue to be molded by 
markedly different out-of-school experiences. Such considerations 
temper judgment concerning the value of these and similar 
studies, which have revealed the interests, vocational interests, 
and social interests of individuals at different ages from the pre- 
school through the high school.” 

The evidence accumulated from such studies indicates, for ex- 
ample, that elementary school children tend to engage in active 
forms of play, whereas in the adolescent years their activities 
become more sedentary and, on the whole, more social. Studies of 
the isolated interests of individuals, however, will not issue into 
centers of interest unless their results somehow yield definite 
classes of interests more or less common to children of particular 
ages and clustering about some significant aspect of the environ- 
ment, such as the home, the school, or life in the local community. 

It is precisely at this point that studies of interests fail to afford 
adequate information for the curriculum-maker. It is, of course, 
important for him to know the reading interests of children of 
different ages, their art interests, and so on. But unless these inter- 


ests can be grouped about some aspect of the environment—so that 

18H. C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty. The Psychology of Play Activities, pp. 59-80. 

1P, L. Boynton, “The Wishes of Elementary School Children,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, Vol. 13, No. 4, pp. 165-174; P. M. Freeston, “Vocational Interests of 
Elementary School Children,” Occupational Psychology, Vol. 13, pp- 223-937; A. I. 
Gates, et al., “Studies of Children’s Interests in Reading,” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 31, pp. 656-670; B. L. Johnson, “Children’s Reading Interests as Related to Sex 
and Grade in School,” School Review, Vol. 40, pp. 257-272. 
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the curriculum maker will know, for example, that in the p 
grades children will on the whole be interested in certain a 
of their world—knowledge of isolated interests will afford 
guidance in the establishment of sequence within and b 
grades. Individuals have more common interests at the p 

and primary levels than at the higher levels. As indi 
progress through the grades to the high school, their inter 
become more and more differentiated. At the high school | 
is exceedingly difficult to locate common interests except 
realm of personal-social relations. This extreme differentia 
interests is probably due to the fact that the culture as a WI 

provides few common social directions, thus leaving the individi 
to develop his own independent interests. 

However, if we postulate a school program that, from the nur 
school, has been working with genuine existing interests t 
new ones, the children reaching high school in such a pi 
should have at least a minimum core of common interests g 
from common school experiences. Thus the later school pro 
should be able to build upon its own commonly developed i 
ests. Even with this plan, which insists that a single organizati 
the curriculum be planned for, nursery school through j 
college years, certain insistent questions present themselves: 


1. How to know where these interests will lead in later grades. — 


2. How to avoid duplication in the sequence and, at the 
time, how to avoid the error of attempting to explore any â 
once and for all at any one grade level. 


3. How to gather and use all available information on int 
developed outside the school which are more or less common 
the youth of a particular community. E 


The present evident failure to define centers of genuine i 
est invalidates current plans of sequence based upon such ceni 
That a plan of sequence should have as a center of interest 
ninth grade “Agrarianism and Industrialism, and their 
upon Our Living” is about as gratuitous as the notion @ 
children of beginning school age cannot think reflectively- 
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Sequence based primarily upon the factor of difficulty is forced 
to share the criticism of either a sequential pattern based upon 
mental maturation or that developed through “centers of interest.” 
There is no evidence to indicate that increased difficulty or com- 
plexity alone causes content to be more interesting. Thus, in order 
to remain harmonious with the first principle of an activity pro- 
gram, and to base the selection of content at any given level upon 
the fundamental interests of children, the concept of sequence 
following difficulty will necessarily lean upon a concept of 
common interests at various ages or developmental stages. It will 
then be based ultimately upon either the principle of mental 
growth or “centers of interest,” as a sequential plan, and will be 
open to the same indictments as one of these schemes. The addition 
of difficulty as a factor in determining sequence carries with it the 
further assumption that complexity or difficulty will be common 
to children of similar interests. In view of the many factors, in ad- 
dition to inherent complexity of content, that cause learnings to be 
easy or difficult, this commonness of difficulty is at least a doubtful 
assumption. 

Of these three plans for sequence, that based upon “centers of 
interest” is most in keeping with the theory of the activity cur- 
riculum and seems to offer the best hope for a satisfactory plan, 
However, further research is needed on children’s interests, as 
they are developed both within and beyond the school program, 
before the activity curriculum can be placed upon a more satis- 
factory foundation with respect to sequence. 


3. The Role of Organized Subject Matter 


The activity curriculum makes extensive use of conventional sub- 
jects as represented in books and other forms of organized subject 
matter. The successful pursuit of any series of activities under 
the guidance of the learner’s interest requires much reading, cal- 
culation, study, and thinking. This means that a wide variety 
of subject matter is used in the activity curriculum and that the 
learner will have need of all sorts of reference materials. For ex- 
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ample, the development of activities or projects to answer the 
third grade question, “Why does it rain?” will call for extensive 
reading from books representing fields of organized knowledge. 
Study of this aspect will call for simple books on geography and 
climatology, or at least books treating the needed aspects of these 
subjects. According to the theory underlying the activity curricu- 
lum, the books will be studied, however, with a genuine purpose 
in mind—the purpose being to answer questions arising out of the 
interest of children in exploring their environment. 

It should also be pointed out in this connection that the activity 
curriculum does not deny a place for subjects in the program of the 
school. First, these subjects are needed in such areas as mathematics 
and reading because sufficient skill in these fields cannot be de- 
veloped in the activities and projects carried on in the non-spe 
cialized activity program. The activity motivates study of the skill 
subject. In the second place, as individuals progress through the 
educational program, they reach a point at which their knowledges 
and interests differentiate to such an extent that specialized sub- 
jects—or at least problems centering in specialized areas—are called 
for. Both theory and convenience indicate that this point is reached 
at about the seventh grade, for most children, and that some 
definite plan to care for the specialized subject matter needs of 
students should be provided increasingly from the seventh to the 
twelfth grade. By the last year of high school the larger part of 
the daily program would consist of specialized courses for a large 
number of students. 

Of course, it is quite likely that many students will develop 
only a few specialized interests, and perhaps some will acquire none 
at all during their school career. Such students would remain oc 
cupied mostly, if not entirely, in the purposeful activities of the 
activity curriculum. In other words, the theory of individual 
growth and development underlying the activity curriculum Te 
quires that specialization of the curriculum, into areas of more 
limited scope with opportunity for more intensive study, should 
grow and be provided only when need of it arises, rather than 
being forced upon the child’s mind before he has matured suff- 
ciently to be interested in specialized studies. 
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Following up This Chapter 


1. Which two or three of the criticisms leveled at the activity cur- 
riculum in practice seem to you most basic? Justify your selection of 
these over others. 

2. If you, as a member of a faculty, were attempting to plan for an 
activity program, what sort of planning jobs would you advocate for 
the faculty group? 

3. In this faculty planning, what kind of categories would you 
advocate for the activity curriculum framework? If you were to select 
one of the several “centers of interest” categories, which one would you 
choose? Justify your choice. 

4. What plan would you advocate as a solution to the problem of 
sequence in an activity curriculum? Assume the categories you have 
developed in (3) above. 

5. What would you consider a good offering of specialized subjects as 
a part of an activity curriculum in grade seven? What would be a good 
offering in the junior year of high school? 


Suggested Reading 


1. Excellent descriptions of the early beginnings of the activity cur- 
riculum and its basic theory are found in John Dewey's The School 
and Society and in the book by Katherine C. Mayhew and Anna C. 
Edwards entitled The Dewey School. J. L. Meriam’s Child Life and the 
Curriculum, W. H. Kilpatrick’s The Project Method, and Ellsworth 
Collings’ An Experiment with a Project Curriculum are also fine in 
this regard. 

2. California’s Teacher's Guide to Child Development: Manual for 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, and Teachers Guide to Child 
Development in the Intermediate Grades are courses of study exem- 
plifying the theory of the activity curriculum. These are analyzed and 
appraised in The Changing Curriculum, edited by Henry Harap. 

3. Criticisms and defenses of the activity curriculum may be found 
in “The Activity Movement,” Thirty-third Yearbook, Part II, of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 


CHAPTER 


As IN THE CASE of the activity curriculum, the meaning of the 
core curriculum has been confused by a multiplicity of definitions. 
The core curriculum is sometimes described as a group of required 
subjects around which are clustered elective subjects that are nota 
part of the core. This is obviously nothing other than a new name 
for the common requirements of a subject curriculum. The core 
is more often defined in terms of commonly required broad-fields, 
which cut across conventional or narrowly conceived subject 
matter lines. This definition does not require the alteration of the 
basic nature of a subject organization. Other definitions have 
held that the primary principle of the core curriculum should be 
the recognition and utilization of the fundamental needs of youth. 
Is it, then, a new name for an activity curriculum? Sometimes the 
longer periods of the school day required by the core curriculum 
have been pointed out as the distinctive feature of core programs. 
It is clear, however, that lengthening of the periods of the school 
day is an administrative device that may be turned to the ends of 
any type of curriculum organization. It might be suspected from 
the foregoing conceptions that a core curriculum is an attempt t 
compromise or bridge the gap between a subject and an activity 
curriculum. But this, too, is false. The true nature of the core 
curriculum demands clarification. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to set forth a clear-cut concep- 
tion of the core curriculum. It should be borne in mind that a 
perfect application of this conception may not be found anywhere. 
Yet that fact does not negate the need for clarification at the 
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theoretical level; for only as the core curriculum is clear in theory 
can the curriculum thus conceived be developed in practice. 

Before turning to a discussion of the features of a core curricu- 
lum, attention is invited to a consideration of some of the roots of 
this new pattern of curriculum organization. 


1. Beginnings of the Core Curriculum 


The core curriculum grew from two widely different emphases in 
curriculum development, a fact which accounts in part for the 
confusion about the theoretical meaning of this curriculum and 
for variations in its practical patterns. The first of these emphases 
was a reaction against the piecemeal learnings accumulated from 
separate subjects. The organization of subject matter into a unify- 
ing core of studies was believed to be a way of enriching the con- 
tent with greater meaning by making the interrelations of subject 
matter more evident. This line of development led to core cur- 
riculums based upon the unification of subjects as the core of the 
educational program. 

The second emphasis was for a change in the social role of public 
education. It became clear that, as society became more and more 
fragmented and divided by the forces released by science and 
technology, the educational program must emphasize the clarifica- 


tion and maintenance of common values and common social 
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perspectives. Thus the core curriculum emerged, not for the pu 
pose of unifying elements of previously employed content bu 
rather to give imperative social needs the central place it was fe 
that they deserved in the curriculum. From this orientation gr 
such patterns as the social functions and social problems cores. Th 
widely differing intent of these two emphases in curriculum T 
construction explains the fact that they have little in comme 
other than the title, “core curriculum.” 


Early Core Programs 


While certain aspects of the unified-core-of-studies idea of a €0 
curriculum—such as the unification of subjects—are new, its € 
sential principle was anticipated in the Herbartian notion of ¢ 
centration. This notion took the practical form of one or 
subjects as the center or core. In a paper read before the Natio! 
Department of Superintendence in 1896, there is found the | 
lowing definition, which foreshadows some current concepti¢ 
of the core curriculum: 


Complete unification is the blending of all subjects and branche 
study into one whole, and the teaching of the same in successive 8 
or lessons or sections. When this union is effected by making one 
or branch of study in the course the center or core, and subordi 
all other subjects to it, the process is properly called the concentrati 
of studies.* 


At that time there were two well-known plans for the deveti 
ment of a curriculum in accordance with this definition, the 
Plan and the Parker Plan. Ziller was the founder of the raf ic 
school of Herbartians at the University of Leipzig. His sche 
made the cultural studies— Biblical and profane history and lite 
ture—the center, or core, about which all other subjects 
organized. These central studies were developed in a seq) 
determined by the culture-epoch theory. The subordinate sub 
depended for their development upon connections with the cent 
subjects since they had no independent principle to deter 


1 Emerson E. White, “Isolation and Unification as Bases of Courses of Stu 
Second Yearbook of the National Herbart Society for the Scientific Study of Te 
(Bloomington, Illinois: Pantograph Printing and Stationery Co.; 1896), PP- 3 
Quoted by permission of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
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their respective roles in the program. The natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, language arts, and fine arts were subordinated to or dis- 
solved into history and literature, and the whole scheme developed 
in a sequence based upon the theory that the child traverses in his 
own development the periods through which the race has gone in 
its evolution, Fairy stories formed the chief material during the 
first year. In the second year Robinson Crusoe became the center. 
The nucleus of the third year was primitive history, the Bible, and 
literature. History began with myths, legends, heroic tales, then 
merged into biography, and finally ended in history proper. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker’s scheme of concentration employed 
the natural sciences as the core of the program. The subjects com- 
prising the core were mineralogy, geology, geography, astronomy, 
meterology, biology, zoology, anthropology, and history. The 
unification of these subjects was accomplished through their logical 
and philosophical relations, their unity being based upon the 
unity of nature. Not the least significant feature of Colonel Par- 
ker’s plan was the assimilation of reading, spelling, writing, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic to the natural science core so that these sub- 
jects, which he considered as form rather than content, would no 
longer exist in the program as formal and isolated studies.’ 

While the theoretical underpinning of this way of organizing 
the curriculum has changed from time to time, the general pattern 
persists. But, as will be noted in the next chapter, this idea of the 
core curriculum is only a radical modification of the subject cur- 
riculum, 


Later Core Developments 


Core curriculums involving the unification of the subjects are 
still the most prevalent in practice. In recent years, however, a new 
conception of the core curriculum has emerged from diagnoses of 
society. In the late 1920's, at the height of the controversy between 
those advocating the activity curriculum and those promoting the 
subject curriculum, a conception took shape which visualized the 


? Charles De Garmo, “Most Pressing Problems Concerning the Elementary Course 
of Study,” First Yearbook of the National Herbart Society for the Scientific Study of 
Teaching (Second Edition. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; 1907), pp. 19-20. 

*Ibid., pp. 20-99. 
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school as an instrument for deliberate social reconstruction and 
reintegration. 

Sociological analyses (such as those reported by the Lynds in 
Middletown and by Albert Blumenthal in Small Town Stuff) 
patterned after studies in cultural anthropology, focused at- 
tention upon the common activities of men and how well these 
activities were performed. These analyses were made at a time 
when the disintegrative tendencies of society were becoming 
more and more apparent. These studies reëmphasized the im- 
portance of building the curriculum around the persistent social 
problems that arise in the course of carrying on the common social 
processes of a society. However, the central role of social values was 
not clearly perceived in this new conception of a core curriculum; 
and, as will be seen later, this has continued to be one of its chief 
defects. The theory of the core curriculum that emerged out of 
these considerations has certain unique aspects, which distinguish 
it from the subject curriculum, on the one hand, and the activity 
curriculum, on the other. One of the first efforts to build a com- 
prehensive educational program on this new conception of the 
core curriculum was the Virginia State Curriculum program which 
began in the early 1930’s.* 


2. Distinctive Characteristics 


Two features of the core curriculum distinguish it from all other 
forms of curriculum organization. 


Emphasis on a Core of Social Values 


The core curriculum emphasizes a core of social values. The 
universal elements of a culture give the society its stability and 
unity. The core of the universals consists of the basic values of rules 
by which the people govern, or ought to govern, their activities. By 
these rules they decide what is good or bad, desirable or undestt 


. y 
able. In a period of profound social change such as that now 
ee also 


4State of Virginia, Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools. Si ools- 


Tentative Course of Study for the Core Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Sch 
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witnessed in the society of the United States, these values begin 
to erode, and new ones emerge to compete with the old rules in 
the control of conduct. In such a period the value-system must 
be reconstructed and reintegrated if the culture is to survive. The 
values that have been taken for granted for decades or even cen- 
turies must then become the objects of study and reconstruction; 
and they must be deliberately applied, in their reconstructed form, 
to various spheres of social activity. 

The values that make up the stable and vital aspects of the 
universals constitute the heart of the core curriculum. In short, 
the core of the curriculum consists in large part of the socio-moral 
rules comprising the core of the culture. In the society of the 
United States, these rules are chiefly those that constitute the 
democratic value-system. The core curriculum, therefore, places 
considerable emphasis upon the deliberate study of the moral 
content of the culture—especially as this content bears upon the 
resolution of the social issues that divide the people and thereby 
prevent effective social action. 

A social problem, or issue, involves factual content, descriptive 
principles, and socio-moral rules or values. It is customary to think 
of social problems as being capable of solution by means of facts 
and descriptive principles without explicit reference to the values 
involved. The core curriculum rejects this view and instead makes 
the value content of a social problem, along with facts and descrip- 
tive principles, the object of study. When it is recognized that 
conflicts over values are as prevalent as differences of opinion 
about facts and descriptive principles, and perhaps far more seri- 
ous, it becomes no longer possible to ignore the moral content of 
the culture in the educational program. It is the chief character- 
istic of the core curriculum, as a pure type, that the democratic 
value-system is not only taught as the standard of judgment but 
also deliberately criticized and reconstructed so as to bring it into 
line with the social realities of today. 

The aims of a subject curriculum are conceived in terms of 
understandings or skills achieved in the study of organized fields 
of knowledge. The need for these understandings and skills is 
justified partly on the basis of their value to individuals as spe- 
cialists. For instance, if a man knows mathematics, he will be able 
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to study physics; then, if he wishes, he can learn mechanical 
engineering. If any one should ask what all this means for social 
progress, he would likely be told that society needs mathematicians, 
physical scientists, and engineers. As markedly different as the 
subject and activity curriculums are in many respects, the activity 
curriculum also tends to state its aims and justify its learnings in 
terms of what is done for individuals. A child who is practiced in 
the solution of his own problems is more likely to be competent 
to solve the many problems he will face as a youth and as an adult. 
If any one asked what this means in terms of a better society, he 
would be told that society needs people competent to solve their 
problems—or that a society characterized by persons able to solve 
problems would not find itself beset by so many social ills. 

That a society needs people of many and diverse competencies 
no one would deny. It needs mathematicians, physical scientists, 
and engineers. It needs people trained in problem-solving when 
the problems have grown from their own fundamental interests. 
However, those individuals who favor a core curriculum point 
out that the satisfaction of these societal needs is not sufficient. In 
addition, there are broad social problems involving an entire 
community, a region, a nation, or even the peoples of the world. 
These are problems that do not grow out of individual needs and 
cannot be solved by individualized thinking. In neither the ac 
tivity nor subject curriculum do the proponents of a core curricu- 
lum find the development and training of individuals who can 
understand and deal with these problems involving groups of men. 
They point to scientists unparalleled in their ability within a field 
of specialized knowledge who do not see or care about the conse 
quences of their discoveries on the lives of men. They also see men 
exceptionally able to solve problems relating to their interests OT 
to the interests of the group to which they belong but either W 
interested in, or incompetent to deal with, the larger social prob- 
lems related to the prevention of such social maladies as crime, 
poverty, depressions, and wars. 

In the interdependent society of today, what the individual can 
do—what he can have and enjoy—depends upon the resolution 
of broad social issues in which the destiny of all individuals 4 
involved. Even if it were possible to create through education @ 
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healthy personality, desirable in all respects, such a person could 
not long endure without a healthy society to sustain him. In its 
pure form the core curriculum, therefore, emphasizes a social- 
centered education. The theory of the core curriculum holds that 
it is not enough to help boys and girls, young men and women, to 
understand the conventional subjects; it is not enough that they 
follow their interests and solve their own problems, however 
important these may be; it is not enough to help them to under- 
stand social trends and think about social problems, no matter 
how thoroughly and critically these things may be done. In addi- 
tion, the youth must be encouraged to project their thinking into 
the future, to conceive the kind of social ends and relationships 
it is possible to build within the bounds of basic social trends, and 
to think constructively and coéperatively in the projection of social 
goals for these times. Then they must master the social techniques 
and strategies, consistent with a democratic value-system, required 
for the realization of these goals. 

In short, the core curriculum is deliberately and consistently 
normative in its orientation. All aspects of the common core of 
educational experience are oriented to the realization of a healthy 
society, democratically conceived. Thus, it can be said: 

The aim of the teaching of reading is good food, clothing, shelter, 
health, and work and recreation and the cultural enrichment of our 


people. If the reading program results in understanding about nutri- 
tion, but does not improve the nourishment of our underfed millions, 


then it has failed the only important test." 

While no reasonable claim can be made that either a subject or 
an activity curriculum is oblivious of social needs, it is true that 
the core program is unique in its insistence that the major goals 
of education be those reflecting the major needs of the social 
system, 


Structure Fixed by Social Problems 


The second distinctive feature of the core curriculum is that 
the structure of the core curriculum is fixed by broad social prob- 
lems or by themes of social living. Just as the structure of the 


5 Holland D. Roberts, “Reading for Personal and Social Action,” Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, Vol. 19 (April, 1942), pp. 151-152. By permission, 
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subject curriculum is shaped by the principle of exposition, and 
that of the activity curriculum by the interests of children, so the 
structure of the core curriculum is determined by the way in which 
social issues are grouped. The core curriculum in its pure form is 
a refinement and simplification of the basic elements of those 
aspects of the culture that all members of the society share. These 
elements consist of normative rules, descriptive principles, facts, 
and, in addition, methods of thinking, points of view, and so on. 

In the core curriculum these elements are organized into neither 
subject nor interest categories. Instead, they are organized into 
social categories based upon the major areas of social activities. 
In some instances these social categories are conceived in terms of 
social processes—such as “The protection and conservation of life, 
property, and natural resources” —in which all members of society 
are involved. In other instances they are formulated in terms of 
the “needs” of individuals for social adjustment in a variety of 
circumstances, such as those arising in the areas of personal living, 
face-to-face relationships, social-civic relationships, and economic 
relationships. 

Descriptions of the core curriculum have often leaned heavily 
upon the idea that this program is not definable in terms of con- 
ventional subject-matter boundaries. The truth of this is undeni- 
able. In the core curriculum, subject matter is employed in 
defining and solving problems, but subject boundaries are of no 
value. Study of problems concerned with conservation of natural 
resources cuts at will across even the broad-fields of science, social 
studies, mathematics, and the communicative skills. Yet it is obvious 
that something new cannot be described with any exactitude by 
telling what it is not. The distinctive element is not that a core 
program does away with subject boundaries but that it replaces 
subject organization with one where the primary emphasis is upon 
effective social living. 

It has apparently been easier to visualize the role of subject 
matter in the core program than to see the part played by the 
concerns of students. No one would deny the importance of these 
concerns in any curriculum organization. If this be so, how can 4 
core program lend itself to the interests and needs of children and 
yet be something different from an activity curriculum? In the 
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core curriculum children’s interests are a real concern; but they 
do not provide the primary basis for the selection and organization 
of curriculum content, as is the case in an activity curriculum. In 
other words, those who advocate a core curriculum make the 
fundamental assumption that the latitude of a broad area of social 
living provides ample opportunity for both the play of children’s 
interests and the satisfaction of their needs. The dictates of teaching 
method would require that children have a large part in the 
location, definition, and selection of problems within an area of 
social living as well as in solving the problems. Thus the core 
curriculum is not an organization that depends upon the interests 
of children as its most fundamental organizing principle, although 
it uses these interests as a dynamic factor in the educative process. 

The social direction of the core curriculum can be lost easily 
at the point where the children are having a large role in the 
location, selection, and planning of specific problems. If their 
attitudes and beliefs are not subjected to the bright light of critical 
thought during the planning sessions, not only will a large portion 
of the educational values be lost but also the selection and treat- 
ment of the problem will be guided more by unexamined preju- 
dices than by any deliberately chosen set of social ideals. It would 
be an error to minimize the cruciality of this point in the develop- 
ment of a core curriculum. On the one hand, children must have 
a large share in the location, selection, and planning of the prob- 
lems they are to study. If they do not, there is danger that the 
problem will be merely an assigned one. Moreover, the students 
will miss the valuable training gained through practice in the 
definition and structuring of problems for study. 

On the other hand, it is extremely difficult for children from 
homes of diverse social and occupational strata to take the conflict- 
ing notions of social right and wrong gathered from the movies, 
Streets, comic books, homes, and churches, and to mold these into 
Some sort of a consistent pattern. If the children do have a real 
Part in shaping what and how they shall study and do not have a 
common value orientation, or have no opportunity to consider 
their values, the result is apt to be confusion, conflict, and indeci- 
sion, pulling the child first this way and then that and developing 
bases for mental conflict leading to personality maladjustment. 
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The only satisfactory answer to this dilemma is able teacher leader- 
ship with constant concern for the critical examination of the 
values underlying child thought. Normative judgments of what 
should be done are very crucial parts of group deliberation in a 
core curriculum, 


3. Essential Characteristics 


Each pure-type curriculum is set apart by a few distinctive char- 
acteristics. Those of the core curriculum have been indicated in 
the preceding section. In addition to these characteristics, how- 
ever, there are other features just as essential to the type, but not 
restricted to it. The core curriculum has four essential features. 


Common Learnings 


The core areas are required of all students. The core curriculum 
consists of common learnings. These learnings are believed to be 
essential for all members of the society, regardless of ability, social 
status, or vocational plans. Thus the idea that the brilliant, the 
dull, the maladjusted, or otherwise exceptional individuals should 
not take part in the core program is due to a misinterpretation of 
this curriculum. It is designed to provide all youth with a common 
social orientation and to foster social reintegration. Those who are 
so atypical that they must be segregated, because they cannot 
profit from the usual instruction, will still be instructed in the 
core areas within the limits allowed by their extreme variations 
of ability. The core curriculum provides instruction in communal 
living and neither the normal nor atypical individual should be 
exempt from its requirements. 


Coéperative Planning of Activities 


A second essential characteristic of the core curriculum is that 
activities are cooperatively planned by teacher and pupils. While 
the theory of the core curriculum holds that all individuals enter 
the core areas and learn to share a common regard for matters of 
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social welfare, it insists with equal vigor that the unique value of 
the individual be recognized and honored in the pursuit of com- 
mon problems and common goals. For this reason the core curricu- 
lum makes provisions for teacher-pupil planning. The idea that 
children should have a large share in the location, selection, and 
definition of problems to be studied, as well as in planning the 
activities by which the problems may be solved, has long been 
accepted as a sound principle of teaching, Only by such participa- 
tion do children become proficient in all phases of problem solving. 
Also, it is only in this way that children accept the problems as 
their own responsibilities, 

When the teacher locates the problems, selects one for study, 
defines it, plans how it is to be studied, assigns tasks, and then 
evaluates the learning, it is not strange that the teacher rather 
than the children has valuable learning experiences. The theory 
of the core curriculum recognizes the principle of personal in- 
volvement as an essential element of effective teaching. Not only 
does it recognize the twin principles of personal involvement and 
shared participation but it also recognizes that teacher-pupil plan- 
ning is required by the value-system to which the core curriculum 
is committed. 

The role of the teacher in the teacher-pupil planning of the 
core curriculum involves more than membership in the planning 
group. The teacher’s role is a combination of the best conceptions 
of group leader and bearer of expert knowledge. As a group leader 
the teacher assists the group in every possible manner to reach 
their goals. As a bearer of expert knowledge and the moral author- 
ity of the larger society, the teacher insists upon clarification of 
goal-seeking and value-orientation by processes of critical thought 
and by reference to the imperatives of a democratic society. 

No claim can be seriously made that teacher-pupil planning in 
the core curriculum enjoys the same latitude as that of an activity 
Program. The core curriculum tends to restrict planning to certain 
learnings and abilities in social areas. Thus, while there is con- 
siderable latitude for teacher-pupil planning within an area, and 
although there are no restrictions in terms of subject matter, there 
are limits beyond which such planning in the core program cannot 
8° and at the same time remain true to its basic principle of 
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organization. However, within the wide boundaries of core areas, 
the method of problem solving, considerations of sound educa- 
tional method, and the democratic value-system combine to make 
codperative teacher-pupil planning an essential feature of the core 
curriculum, 


Special Provision for Special Needs 


The third essential characteristic is that provisions for special 
needs and interests are made as these arise. The core curriculum 
is a more flexible organization than the rigidly structured subject 
curriculum. It is, therefore, more responsive to the interest of 
individuals. By the same token, the structure of the core curricu- 
lum is not based primarily upon the interests of individuals, as is 
the activity.curriculum, and thus needs more special arrangements 
to care for these interests than does the activity curriculum. 

Even in the first grade there will be need for some specialization. 
Perhaps some children will want to learn to play musical instru- 
ments; others may want to express themselves in art media in ways 
that cannot be readily admitted in the core areas, The study of 
radio in the later grades of the core program, for example, may 
not adequately meet the needs of the boy who wants to have his 
own transmitting and receiving apparatus and to become a licensed 
“ham” operator. Each area of the core program is fraught with 
possibilities for the stimulation of specialized interests, but provi- 
sion for further development of these specialities is to be found, 
for the most part, in courses outside the core program. 

A careful distinction must be drawn between courses that pro- 
vide for specialities outside the core areas and the elective subjects 
of a subject curriculum, The purpose of the core electives is to 
permit study of individual problems or the pursuance of interests 
to an extent not practicable within the core program. In these 
electives subject matter is a means to the solution of problems 
rather than an end in itself, and problem solving, rather than the 
mere study of expository materials, is the primary method of 
learning. In the core electives, the subject matter of physics will be 
employed, for example, in the solution of problems about radio 
and electric power. In the subject curriculum, on the other hand, 
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the elective subjects are studied as ready-made bodies of content 
to be learned and applied in practical situations. In physics, radio 
and electric power will be studied to illustrate and to clarify con- 
cepts of physics. 

Moreover, there will be many individuals who will need re- 
medial instruction in such skills as those required in reading and 
arithmetical processes, Some of these skills can be developed in the 
activities of the core program, but deficiencies will often need to 
be remedied by special treatment, which cannot be given in the 
core areas. In like manner, personal counseling and guidance can 
be provided for partly by the core program and partly by special 
arrangements. Many problems belonging to the sphere of coun- 
seling and guidance will come up for study; in addition, the staff 
will take every opportunity to counsel with students. However, 
problems requiring technical knowledge and skill will arise, and 
the instructional staff will wisely refer these to individuals who are 
properly trained to handle them. 

Furthermore, there are a number of activities commonly found 
in the school that do not fall within the core program. Periodic 
health examinations, fire drills, assembly programs, student goy- 
ernment, and social games are examples of such activities. It is 
very likely that the core program will include study of the social 
significance of these activities: It is also likely that development 
of the skills needed in such activities as student government and 
social games has a legitimate place in the core program. For 
instance, personal and public health and hygiene are certain to be 
studied in the core areas, and it would be a waste of educational 
Opportunity not to use the periodic health examinations as part 
of this study. Yet it would also be a waste of time to include the 
data of these examinations regularly in the core areas and thus to 
interrupt other activities in order to restudy this aspect of social 
life on the occasion of every health examination. 

In the first grade the core areas consume most of the instruc- 
tional time, while special interests are few and require little time. 
The number of special interests increases, however, as the individ- 
ual progresses in the educational program. Consequently, in the 
high school more than half of the instructional time may be spent 
in the Specialties, while the time devoted to the core areas will be 
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reduced in proportion. Thus the core curriculum, like the ac- 
tivity curriculum and the subject curriculum, provides for altern- 
ative specialties as the child progresses in school. This is an 
essential characteristic of the core curriculum, but it does not 
distinguish this curriculum from either the subject or the activity 
organization. 


Skills Taught When Needed 


The fourth of the essential characteristics of the core curriculum 
is that skills are taught as they are needed. According to the theory 
of the core curriculum, learning to read, write, spell, use arith- 
metic, work with others, think effectively, or to perform adequately 
a host of other skills should be motivated by a feeling of need on 
the part of the individual. Reading, for example, would begin 
when children want to read or when they see that they must learn 
to read in order to do the things they wish to do. This generaliza- 
tion with respect to the teaching of skills applies equally to all 
grade levels. A child would not learn to spell “osmosis,” to read 
railroad timetables, to use a dictionary, or to compute the area of a 
rectangle, until the problems with which he is concerned call for 
the use of these skills. The core program, however, provides the 
problems and experiences that create the need for various skills. 
Motivated by this demonstrated need, time would be allocated for 
the individual to pursue these skills both in the core program and 
in special periods set aside for that purpose. While the skills will 
be developed, for the most part, in special classes, their significance 
and utilization are found in the core areas of the curriculum. 


4. Personnel, Physical Features, and Administrative 
Arrangements Required for Optimum Operation 


The descriptive characteristics of a core curriculum have already 
been set forth. The task of the remainder of this chapter is tO 
indicate some of the more important requirements for effective 
implementation of such a curriculum, 
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Training of Teachers 


Teachers should have a broad general education and Specialized 
training in the social foundations of education, child and adoles- 
cent psychology, the structure and dynamics of social groups, guid- 
ance, and problem-methods of teaching. The wide range of prob- 
lems that must be treated in the core curriculum makes a broad 
general education indispensable, Yet a general education, limited 
to factual information and descriptive principles such as physical 
and chemical laws and social generalizations, will not prepare the 
teacher for the tasks encountered in a core curriculum. This be- 
comes clear when it is recognized that most of the social issues 
embraced by the core curriculum involve deep-lying cleavages 
about moral beliefs. These beliefs are fundamental elements of the 
personal structures of individuals involved in a social issue. The 
resolution of such an issue, therefore, requires that their personali- 
ties be partly reconstructed. The function of the teacher in a core 
program —since the heart of this program consists of social issues 
-is to facilitate this process of personal reconstruction. In order 
to do this the teacher must, of course, have adequate factual 
information and a thorough knowledge of laws and generalizations. 
These competencies, however, are not sufficient. In addition, he 
must be thoroughly disciplined in the socio-moral content of the 
culture; he must be familiar with the perspectives and strategies 
of the major social groups; and he must be thoroughly disciplined 
in methods of thinking appropriate to such socio-moral problems 
as those that characterize politics, economics, and education. 

As the social system becomes more and more interdependent 
and individuals are consequently thrown together into all sorts 
of interpersonal and group relationships, it becomes necessary 
that individuals master the skills of human relations. Unless the 
teacher has had the Opportunity to acquire these skills and to 
ntellectualize them to the point that they have become part of his 
Seneral store of information, there is little likelihood that he will 
have mastered them and still less likelihood that he will be 
able to help others acquire them. It is necessary that a thorough 
knowledge and mastery of these skills become a part of the equip- 
ment of every teacher, Moreover, the teacher must understand 
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children and possess the human relations skills essential to the 
development of a classroom atmosphere wherein the child feels 
emotionally secure. 

The teacher should also be trained in a specialized field of 
knowledge. The specialized electives will require that some 
teachers have specialized training in at least one field. Further- 
more, the problems which arise in the core areas frequently require 
special competencies not ordinarily acquired in a program of 
general education. It should be noted that teachers who work in 
the core program are frequently called upon, especially in the 
smaller schools, to teach in the specialties in addition to their 
duties in the core program. 


Physical Features of the School 


As a second requirement for optimum operation, buildings, 
grounds, and classrooms should be large and flexible enough to 
permit pursuance of a wide latitude of group activities. Buildings 
and classrooms to house a core curriculum would follow the gen- 
eral pattern of those required for an activity curriculum. In both 
the activity and the core curriculums, breadth and diversity of 
activities is the rule. The rooms must lend themselves to whatever 
problem is studied. Furniture should be strong, light, and easily 
movable. There should be few built-in features, since these tend 
to limit the flexibility of a room. 

A single blackboard across one end of the room is probably 
ample. A large workbench and a sink-type lavatory are almost 
essential. Floor space must be much more ample than in the 
conventional classroom; for the core curriculum requires work 
rooms or laboratories for problem solving, and the size and ar- 
rangements of these rooms must broaden rather than restrict the 
scope of the possibilities for learning. 

The same general principles apply to the building as a whole. 
It, too, must encourage the varied program envisioned by the core 
curriculum, Corridors should be large and well lighted and should 
provide ample space to be decorated by student groups ot tO 
display student work and other objects of general interest. General 
purpose rooms should be centrally located and otherwise easily 
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accessible. It should be possible to pass outdoors from every room 
with a minimum of disturbance to the work of other rooms, for 
the core program uses the classroom only as central headquarters 
and work shop. 

The grounds of the school should also be large enough to lend 
themselves to the varied requirements of a core curriculum, In ad- 
dition to the usual play area and foundation planting, there should 
be space for large flower, vegetable, and rock gardens, a well 
planned area for parking bicycles, and the like. Youth will have a 
large part in the planning and improvement of the grounds. In 
other words, the building, rooms, and grounds are valuable curric- 
ulum materials as well as places to work and play. 


Equipment and Materials 


The third requirement for operating a core curriculum is that 
equipment and materials be adequate for and in keeping with the 
probable scope of the group projects. The only general rule that 
should govern the purchase of equipment and materials for a core 
curriculum is one of functional utility. The core program needs 
those supplies required by the problems arising within the frame- 
work of areas set out by the core curriculum. The demands of the 
cote program in this respect are nearly as diversified as are those 
of an activity organization. In both programs pupils’ purposes play 
a large part in the determination of the immediate problems for 
Study. 

Since problem solving is the dominant method, there will be 
little occasion for textbooks in the sense of a copy of the same book 
for each child. Several copies of the most valuable reference books 
may be required in order that several children can use them for 
different purposes at the same time. Problem solving places a 
heavy burden upon the room and school libraries. These must be 
stocked with books covering a wide variety of topics and useful at 
Various grade levels. Many school systems have avoided the ex- 
Pense of such an extensive library in each school through the 
Creation of a centrally located curriculum library, where materials 
for use in each major area of the core program are collected for 
distribution as requested. This same arrangement facilitates the 
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handling of visual aids, professional literature for teachers, and 
infrequently-used tools and materials of instruction. 

The equipment required for problem solving is also more 
extensive and diversified than that necessary for learning in the 
conventional subjects. In problem solving, the nature of the 
problem determines the materials needed for its solution. Many of 
these, such as “How to make the local community a more beautiful 
place in which to live,” are problems for which some of the data 
must be collected from numerous sources before they can be 
studied. Thus the supplies and equipment of a core program are 
as diversified as the requirements of its problems; and these, in 
turn, are limited only by the bounds of the major concerns of men. 

With problem solving as the dominant method in the specialized 
areas, the equipment and materials needed in the specialized 
courses will also be diverse. The rooms adapted to these purposes 
will take on the form of a well-equipped laboratory for solving 
problems in a specialized area. For example, art work would find 
a good place in the core program, while individual explorations 
and development of competencies in the field of art would be 
achieved in the specialized courses. The room equipped for this 
purpose would need not only the usual clay, paints, easels and all 
that the art teacher might use as the materials of instruction, but 
would also have balsa wood, airplane “dope,” and other materials 
with which a child could design and build model airplanes and 
other objects of his desire. 


General Purpose or Activity Rooms 


As a fourth requirement of a core program, the building should 
have several general-purpose or activity rooms. It is patent that any 
structure, whether it be a home, office building, store, or school, 
should be planned in terms of the activities to be carried on there. 
The building to house a core curriculum needs three types of class- 
rooms. In addition to the previously mentioned core program and 
specialized classrooms, several activity rooms are needed. These 
would be useful as places to work on large construction projects, to 
provide storage space for bulky materials, and as additional floor 
and table space for jobs too big, noisy, or messy for the classroom. 
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In an elementary school, where there is little need for many 
specialized classrooms, these general-purpose rooms would house 
the band-saw, lathe, weaving looms, kiln, and other large or ex- 
pensive equipment, which is needed for the entire school but 
which it would be an extravagant expenditure, as well as a waste of 
valuable space, to provide for each classroom. The workbench 
in such a room would be larger, heavier, and better equipped 
than those in each classroom. Tools for craft work and those re- 
quired for the encouragement and development of hobbies might 
also be housed here. 

In the secondary school much of the specialized equipment may 
find a better place in the laboratories or shops equipped to carry 
on these specialities. However, if these major items are going to be 
in almost constant use in the specialized room, as easels would be 
in an art room or as a lathe would be in a wood shop, they should 
be supplied in an activity room for use by the core curriculum. 
Even if these large items can be used as needed in the specialized 
rooms, several general-purpose rooms are still required for addi- 
tional floor and work space during construction phases of problem 
solving. The core program needs space to expand when the activi- 
ties outgrow the classroom. It is also true that many equipment 
requirements of the several core program groups can be shared 
by housing these in rooms used in common by the groups. A well- 
equipped curriculum laboratory for an entire school system saves 
storage space and unnecessary duplication of equipment, but it 
does not substitute for the increased working facilities provided by 
several activity rooms. 


Transportation Facilities 


Requirement number five is that ample transportation facilities 
be available. It is just as true in a core curriculum as) it is in 
an activity program that requirements of problem solving will 
lead the group beyond the school building and into the neighbor- 
hood and community. The data and basic learnings for the solu- 
tion of social problems will require many trips to different parts 
of a community and to surrounding areas. ; ; 

Since it is impossible for students to plan a trip for any definite 
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purposes before the analysis of the problem has progressed to the 
point where they see the need of going, it will be almost as difficult 
to schedule the use of buses far in advance as it is in an activity 
curriculum. Needless to say, these trips will be planned as carefully 
and as far in advance as their use in problem solving will allow. 

Frequent need for transportation facilities in the instructional 
program is, of course, not at all unique to the core curriculum, 
but the purpose behind the trips is likely to be different. Let us 
assume that three groups of students are to visit the local news- 
paper office. Those from the English class of a subject organization 
might be studying to find out about newspapers as a portion of the 
subject of English. The activity curriculum group might be study- 
ing to find out how to organize their own class newspaper, which 
constitutes their present interest. A core curriculum group might 
be studying the function of the newspaper as an instrument of 
communication or as a mind-forming agency. All three groups 
would make the same trips, but they would not benefit by the same 
learnings. In fact, they would not even see the same things. They 
would go for different purposes and would achieve different learn- 
ings. Adequate transportation is a necessity for the learnings of 
any of these three curriculum patterns, even though the uses to 
which these facilities are put may, and frequently do, differ 
markedly from one to the other. 


Large and Flexible Time Blocks 


As a sixth requirement for optimum operation of a core cur- 
riculum, time blocks are large and flexible. Current descriptions 
of core programs make much of the double or triple length periods 
generally employed to facilitate instruction. This feature is too 
often listed as a distinctive characteristic of the core curriculum. 
Only a moment's reflection will indicate that any type of curricu- 
lum organization can alter the allotment and distribution of 
instructional time to its own ends. In fact, it has long been a rather 
common practice in the subject curriculum of elementary schools 
to have short periods for spelling and longer or even double- 
length periods for shop courses, where much time is needed to get 
ready for work and to clean up at the close of the period. Thus, 
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the extra-long periods of the core curriculum are not peculiar to 
this type of curriculum, although they constitute a desirable condi- 
tion for its proper operation. 

Pupil planning and the other varied activities of the core areas 
require longer unbroken time intervals for optimum progress. 
Such planning and activities would scarcely get started before the 
usual fifty minute periods were over. On the other hand, the varied 
nature of the activities protects the child from long periods of 
work on tedious or minute tasks. When he reaches a point of 
diminishing returns on this type of job during any one period, he 
can shift to other activities. 

It cannot be over-emphasized that long periods in themselves 
are no indication of the actual type of curriculum organization. 
The practice of setting aside a large unbroken block of time for 
the required learnings program is becoming a common innova- 
tion. In some of these programs the only real change is the absence 
of bells. The teachers continue to teach the conventional subjects 
in this longer period. The curriculum retains all the unique and 
most of the essential features of a subject organization and lacks all 
the distinctive and most of the essential features of a core program. 
The length of period is a very poor indication of the type of 
curriculum organization in operation, 


Flexible Grouping of Children 


The seventh requirement of a core program is that grouping of 
children by age or grade be flexible. In many schools where 
the instructional program is organized according to the basic 
pattern of a core program, children are grouped for instructional 
purposes by age rather than by achievement. In other words, 
continuous or automatic promotion is likely to be the rule in core 
organizations. 

However, the basic theory underlying the core curriculum is 
not at all clear upon this point. There is an apparent conflict 
between the required nature of the common learnings and the 
provision for flexibility. The core program requires that all youth 
enter the core areas. The presumption is that there are certain 
learnings that all should have—certain knowledges, abilities, 
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understandings, attitudes, and skills required by all citizens. Now, 
if this is true, it would seem that the child who did not have the 
experiences essential to the acquisition of these learnings (because 
of illness, mental retardation, emotional instability, or some other 
reason) would remain at an appropriate level in the core program 
until these minimum learnings could be assured. On the other 
hand, advocates of the core curriculum are insistent that the child 
be adjusted to his group in terms of age, physical and social matu- 
rity, and the like. Moreover, great care is taken to provide for 
individual differences in the course of problem-solving. Under 
such a plan it would seem that a child would move along with the 
group with which he was most compatible. 

The glib answer to this dilemma is that the child who has missed 
many of the essential experiences of the core program will be 
happier and better adjusted if he moves along to the next level 
with children of his own age. While this may be true in certain 
cases, it obviously is not true in others. This is a problem that 
each type of curriculum faces sooner or later. As in the case of so 
many other problems of curriculum development, the findings 
of research are still too fragmentary for a solution. In the present 
state of knowledge, perhaps the most adequate general principle 
applicable to grouping in the core curriculum is that of flexibility. 
By this principle, each child would progress through the program 
with the group with which he could best work. Then, if it were 
necessary to shift him to another group, the school, in consultation 
with parents and child, would make the shift. 


Flexibility in Administrative Arrangements 


Another condition of effective operation of a core curriculum 
is that all administrative arrangements be as flexible as possible. 
Perhaps one reason for the entrenchment of a subject organization 
is its relative ease of administration as compared with that of 
either the activity or core curriculum. When teachers determine 
precisely what is taught and when and how the teaching will take 
place, problems of budgeting and scheduling can be planned in 
considerable detail well in advance. However, when children have 
a major share in the location, selection, and sequence of problems 
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for study, the administrator is forced to make budgetary estimates 
on the basis of past experience rather than actual data. 

Budgeting of instructional costs is not as difficult an administra- 
tive task in a core program as it is in the activity program, but the 
same problems are still troublesome. It is some advantage to know 
in which areas and with what emphases children will be working 
in each grade. Equipment and materials of general worth in these 
areas can then be ordered in advance with fair assurance that they 
will be needed and used. However, beyond these generally useful 
supplies, the problems and plans of groups will determine in large 
measure the materials required. For these unforeseen needs a 
liberal budget must be allowed. 

The administrator’s time must also be flexible. He will need to 
have time to order materials as the need for them arises, to arrange 
for transportation and clearance for trips as these become neces- 
sary, to carry on the public relations program essential to an ever- 
changing group of instructional experiences—and still have time 
left for the countless other duties of administering a flexible 
program. ý 

At first glance it might seem that the provision of a large block 
of time for the core program would lessen scheduling difficulties. 
While this is true in the sense that there are fewer time blocks to 
schedule, difficulties are multiplied many times in scheduling 
specialized courses and all-school activities around these larger 
time units. The work of core program groups is likely to be seri- 
ously hampered by an assembly program or by the practice of 
drawing students from the core program groups for one reason 
or another. The activities of a core program are planned without 
reference to these interruptions, and the success of these activities 
often depends heavily upon the participation of particular stu- 
dents at particular times. 

To add to these problems, each class in a core program will be 
engaged in different activities, and it is difficult to determine when 
the building, transportation, or equipment needs of two or more 
groups will conflict. Some sort of continuous scheduling of the use 
of these shared facilities must be accomplished. Again there will be 
times when field trips or other needs of the core program will 
require the entire school day. These and countless other arrange- 
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ments are demanded by the problem-solving nature of the work 
in a core curriculum. Nearly all these arrangements require a 
flexibility of administration that is difficult to achieve; yet such 
flexibility is essential to the optimum operation of the program. 


Public Relations Program 


As a further requirement of a core curriculum, the school’s 
public relations program must be continuous and effective. As long 
as both content and teaching method remain relatively stable for a 
number of years, public relations with respect to the instructional 
program are likely to present no major problems. Each subject has 
its well-established precedent. Parents and members of the com- 
munity in general have had the same kind of experience in the 
public schools and have usually come to accept the conventional 
subjects and methods as the established public school program. 

However, when a new organization and new methods are estab- 
lished to replace the ones the members of the community have 
known so well, the school is faced with a task of adult public 
reéducation. Parents and the lay public have difficulty under- 
standing the values or advantages of pupil participation in the 
setting of goals, or of problem solving over an exacting expository 
presentation of subject matter. Furthermore, unless curriculum 
building has involved all the teaching staff to a point of thorough 
understanding and acceptance of the change, the lack of under- 
standing on the part of the public is likely to become active opposi- 
tion under the leadership of teachers who regard the new program 
as of doubtful value. Thus both the teaching staff and the public 
must see the value of the core curriculum, 

The basic theory of the core curriculum, emphasizing as it does 
the primary worth of the individual, requires that those who are 
being educated have a share in shaping the general nature of the 
educational program through which they must go. Moreover, the 
students have been conditioned by past experience to expect 
certain things of the school. If these expectations are not fulfilled, 
the students may become insecure and in time militantly opposed 
to any changes associated with their bewilderment. These two facts 
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mean that, where a core curriculum is introduced, the students 
should take part in a thorough study of the school and its role in 
modern society and of the nature of the changes to be made in the 
conventional program. Such study will, of course, be conditioned 
by the maturity of the students; but, regardless of the grade level, 
there is little excuse for making fundamental changes in the 
educational program without student participation. 

There are yet other reasons why public relations are especially 
vital in a core organization. It was mentioned earlier that the core 
curriculum must have deliberate social direction. Since the core 
program is primarily concerned with social learnings, and since 
most of the experiences of this program are concerned with real 
social problems, study of these problems is certain to eventuate in 
a definite and rational stand concerning many controversial social 
issues. These issues are close to the most basic concerns of powerful 
groups of people. It is partly for this reason that the areas contain- 
ing them were chosen as essential for study. But this is also a reason 
why all community groups ought to understand thoroughly that 
the school should study such questions. It also emphasizes the need 
for thorough understanding of the methods to be used in such 
study. Nor should there be any question concerning the value- 
system to be used by a class in their attempt to understand and 
resolve these social issues for themselves. 

Still another aspect of the public relations problem is the ever- 
changing nature of the core program. If the same problems were 
studied in the fourth grade each year, the community would come 
to know and accept this program; for while it is true that different 
groups of parents are immediately concerned each year, general 
community understandings and acceptance would grow over a 
period of years. In the core program the areas of study and the 
emphases within them may remain relatively constant, but the 
actual problems are more likely than not to change from year to 
year. Thus the community must not only understand and approve 
the general organization and methods but must also see value in 
the problems under study at any one time. Under these conditions 
there is no acceptable alternative to a continuous and effective 


public relations program. 
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The School as a Community Center 


In an effectively operating core program, the school is a commu- 
nity center. Instruction centered upon the common concerns of 
people can be very realistic if both the school program and the 
school building and grounds are an integral part of the vital 
activities of the community. Not only must the core program 
develop in close harmony with diverse community groups, but also 
these groups will want to use and continue the investigations 
undertaken by the students. In a core program the concerns of the 
school are the same as those of adult members of the community. 
What is more natural under these conditions than for the school 
to provide the facilities for both students and adults to study these 
problems together? Moreover—when a school is freed from the 
idea that work is by definition unpleasant, and when having fun 
is considered a worthwhile expenditure of time—both adults and 
students will want to use the school for a hobby center, a place to 
talk with their neighbors, and a location for games and dancing, 


as well as for its more serious use as a place to work on social 
problems. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. If you were to advocate change from a subject to a core organi- 
zation, what would be the major points you would develop to indicate 
superiority of core theory? 

2. What would you consider the one or two most outstanding 
weaknesses of core theory? Are these weaknesses shared by the prin- 
ciples of an activity curriculum? Are they shared with the theory of a 
subject organization? 

3. Select a recent course of study from your library and try to 
indicate the points at which it is true to core principles and the points 
of departure from core theory. 


4. Compare and contrast the role of student interests in dias subject, 
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activity and core curriculum theories. What do you think should be the 
role of student interests in curriculum planning? 

5. The core curriculum is sometimes criticized on the grounds that 
children have no business trying to solve the knotty social problems 
that have defied adult attempts. In what sense is this criticism justified? 
Can you defend the core curriculum against such a charge? 

6. Compare and contrast several definitions of the core curriculum 
found in relatively recent books concerned with the secondary school 
curriculum. 


Suggested Reading 


1. Justification for a curriculum centered about social problems is 
ably presented in Harold Rugg’s Culture and Education in America 
and in George Counts’ The Social Foundations of Education. 

2. An earlier statement of the meaning of the core curriculum is 
found in L. T. Hopkins’ Integration: Its Meaning and Application. 
More recent attempts to define the core curriculum are to be found in 
J. Paul Leonard’s Developing the Secondary School Curriculum, Har- 
old Alberty’s Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, and Harold 
Spears’ The Emerging High School Curriculum and Its Direction. 
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CHAPTER 21 


As IN THE ACTIVITY CURRICULUM, the primary problems in the de- 
vélopment of a core curriculum are the determination of appro- 
priate categories to take the place of the conventional subjects and 
the development of adequate sequential arrangements of potential 
experiences. 


1. Subject-Centered Categories and Core ‘Theory 


The theory of the core curriculum, like theories in general, does 
not work perfectly in practice. Any theory, whether in the physical, 
biological, or social sciences, presupposes ideal conditions, which 
can never be completely realized in practice. For this reason 
experimental results must always be stated in terms of a margin 
of error. For this reason, also, practical social plans, such as a 
curriculum program, can at best only approximate the conditions 
laid down in their underlying theory; hence they never look as 
good in practice as they do on paper. 

While none of the plans discussed in this chapter conforms pre- 
cisely to the theory of the core curriculum, some approximate it. 
Several of the schemes, however, are related more to the theory 
of the subject curriculum or to that of the activity curriculum, 
as the case may be, than to principles of the core curriculum. But 
it is helpful in the clarification of the meaning of a core curriculum 
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to review these practical schemes, even though, when critically 
examined, they may not be core curriculums at all. Accordingly, 
the subject-centered core programs—some of which were discussed 
earlier as variations of the subject curriculum —will be treated here 
only to indicate similarities and differences between these programs 
and those in closer harmony with the basic theory of the core 
curriculum. 


The Broad-Fields as the Core Areas 


In the early development of core curriculums the tendency 
was to think in terms of a body of facts and knowledge that all 
individuals should acquire. This body of information was referred 
to as the “core curriculum.” This conception gave rise to the 
adoption of a number of well-known curriculum practices as illus- 
trations of the core curriculum. Among these was the utilization 
of broad-fields as the categories constituing the core. When this was 
done, the core had no special significance since it was simply an 
application of the old pattern of constants and variables to the 
broad-fields type of subject organization—comprehensive subjects 
being the constants, and specialized courses being the variables. 
Since the practice of labeling broad-fields courses as core programs 
has almost disappeared from current educational literature and 
is now found infrequently in school situations, these courses will 


be given no further attention here. 
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Unified Courses as the Primary Categories 


About fifty years separate the present core curriculum from the 
programs of Ziller and Parker.’ Yet these programs have much in 
common with the current curriculum organization referred to as 
“unified courses.” Under this plan the content of certain subject 
fields such as English and social studies or English and science is 
fused so as to constitute a new course referred to as the “core 
program.” In one school, for example, an integration of social 
studies and English in the ninth grade, of biology and English in 
the tenth grade, and of social problems and English in the eleventh 
grade is called the “core program” at these different levels. In this 
program there are no resultant changes in other parts of the curric- 
ulum such as the courses in mathematics, art, music, physics, 
chemistry, and homes economics. 

The scope of the new course is that of the combined and reorgan- 
ized separate courses. These unified courses commonly consume 
from two to three hours of the school day, depending upon the 
amount of content involved in the unification and upon the grade 
level at which they are taught. The unified course usually includes 
a greater variety of content and activities than is ordinarily found 
in separate English and social studies or science courses. The 
separate subjects commonly chosen for unification are those re- 
quired for all students in a particular grade. If literature is the 
major content of a required English course during the same year 
that history is required, these two courses will likely be unified 
without violating the chronological sequence of the history course. 
The literature of the historical period will be used to enlarge the 
scope of the unified course and to enrich the study of the history; 
and the history, in turn, will enrich the literary study. 

Another fairly common practice finds certain aspects of the 
social studies unified with a portion of science, In such a course, a 
unit dealing with “Community Public Health” would include 
concepts from biological science as well as the social sciences. It 


1 Charles De Garmo, “Most Pressing Problems Concerning the Elementary Course 
of Study,” First Yearbook of the National Herbart Society for the Scientific Study 
of Teaching, pp. 19-20. 
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might draw its goals and pattern of sequence from either field, 
depending upon the emphasis in the unified course. Moreover, the 
goals and content might change from unit to unit. One unit might 
be especially designed to achieve the aims of science, while another 
unit in the same unified course might emphasize the goals and 
principles of the social studies. A study of the water supply might 
be designed primarily to teach certain knowledges from biology, 
geology, and chemistry, while a study of housing might be devel- 
oped with learnings from sociology and political science foremost 
in mind, The goals, principles of developmental sequence, and 
methods of instruction would thus change with the nature of the 
content and the emphasis desired. 


Criticism of the Unified-Courses Organization 


The practice of bringing the content of two or more required 
courses together and reorganizing these potential experiences into 
a coherent whole is undoubtedly an improvement over the piece- 
meal presentation of related courses, where the recognition of 
interrelationships is left to chance. New relationships among the 
subject matter are developed, which otherwise might have been 
long neglected through devotion to specialized interests or through 
fear of teaching beyond the subject boundaries and thereby getting 
into another teacher’s special domain. One further advantage of 
unified courses over separate subjects, or even broad-fields, is the 
considerable degree of teacher-pupil freedom that is possible. In 
the framework of a unified course, which may include two broad- 
fields such as social studies and science, teachers and pupils can, 
within rather broad limits, select topics of interest and concern to 
themselves. 

While the subject boundaries are not as restrictive in these 
courses as in a traditional subject curriculum, it should be clear 
that a program of unified courses is really a deviate form of the 
subject organization. The course boundaries still fix the scope of 
the program. No essential feature of a subject organization has 
been omitted, nor has any distinctive feature of the core theory 
been added. And since the goals and content are expressed in terms 
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of knowledges, skills, and abilities in the organized fields of knowl- 
edge, exposition continues to be the fundamental principle of 
organizing and presenting learning experiences. 

Moreover, there is no clear-cut principle for determining the 
organization of a unified course. Consequently, one of the subjects 
involved in the unification is apt to become the frame of reference 
for the unified course. In the case of the unification of history and 
literature, the chronology of history usually provides the basis 
for the organization and sequence of learning experience. Since 
the course is organized more in keeping with the goals and chrono- 
logical sequence of history than with those of literature, it is not 
strange that the literary part of the course often seems to be a 
hodge-podge. It is difficult to study types of literature and the 
literature of different countries when this study must be tied to 
a particular historical period of a particular culture. Nor is it 
likely that much of the literature formerly studied in a grade 
would now be pertinent. It is even more unlikely that the litera- 
ture that is especially illuminating or well adapted to the history 
would be at the reading or interest level of children in the grade 
where the history is studied. 

The most scrious criticism of unified courses, as an example of 
a core program, is the fact that they are divorced from the social 
problems now plaguing the world and from any deliberate con- 
sideration of values and social goals, which must be deliberately 
evaluated and reconstructed if men are to gear their scientific 
knowledge and skill to the common good. The first and most vital 
of the distinctive elements of a core curriculum is a constant and 
consistent social orientation, which requires that democracy as a 
system of values be apparent in the goals, selection of experiences, 
and methods of teaching. The program called a “unified-courses 
core” emphasizes the content of organized fields of knowledge and, 
like other forms of subject organization, neglects social-moral ideals 
and social goals. 

The content of the history and literature of a period, unified 
into a single course, has been and often is taught with little or no 
concern for the rightness or wrongness of the social positions taken 
by the different groups in the history or expressed in the literature. 
Even when reference is made—as is sometimes done in the class- 
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room—to the values involved in historical and literary materials, 
no effort is made to develop critical methods of dealing with con- 
flicts of values. Questions as to what is right and wrong, good and 
bad, desirable and undesirable with respect to economic, political, 
and other social issues arise more or less accidentally and are treated 
as matters of individual opinion. Since the unified courses are not 
designed to deal with socio-moral issues at the level of conflicting 
prejudices and values, they could hardly be expected to provide 
discipline in the construction and examination of values and social 
goals. 


The Cultural-History Core 


This subject-centered notion of the core curriculum involves a 
broader unification than is found in such fused courses as English- 
Social Studies, or Social Studies-Science. Comprehensive phases of 
cultural development provide the basis for this broader unification. 
The unifying factor is the life of some significant phase of cultural 
development; for example, the Greco-Roman or medieval phase 
of the growth of western culture or a sequence of such phases. It is 
at once apparent that history in its broadest meaning, including 
study of art, music, government, literature, and social and eco- 
nomic life, provides both the general sequential pattern of chro- 
nology and the outline of the scope for such a course. 

The core of this program is history—a history that includes 
fewer of the year-to-year and day-to-day events and yet one that in- 
cludes a more complete coverage of the various aspects of cultural 
periods than does the usual history course. The core would en- 
compass the literature, art, music, mathematics, science, educa- 
tion, politics, economics, and sociology of significant cultural 
periods. The internal organizational principles of such a core, 
which bind the program into a unit and protect it from becoming 
a hodge-podge of disparate studies, are the chronological and 
geographical locations of historical events and the interrelations 
of these events. 

One of the best examples of this type of unification was de- 
veloped about two decades ago in the Horace Mann School.’ In the 


2 Progressive Education Association, Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, pp. 395-430. 
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junior high school core, the unifying topic was “The Story of Men 
through the Ages.” The content of specialized fields, such as fine 
arts, science, mathematics, language, and industrial arts, was 
worked into the core program as these specialties contributed to an 
understanding of the significant phases of man’s progress through 
the ages. In the seventh grade the cultural phase orienting the con- 
tent and activities was the period from primitive man through the 
ancient world; in the eighth grade, from the ancient world to the 
discovery of America; and in the ninth grade, from the discovery 
of America to the present-day world. The senior high school core 
was built entirely on modern civilizations and cultures, the tenth 
grade concentrating on American culture and the eleventh grade 
on other contemporary issues in American life. 

At first glance this program appears to be the same as the unified- 
courses core, but closer examination reveals this is not the case. 
In the cultural-history type of core organization, the integration of 
the major fields of knowledge is much more extensive. The unified 
courses, as pointed out above, may be developed with no effect on 
the subjects outside the core. In this more extensive integration, 
however, almost any subject in the program contributes to the core 
or is directly affected by it. In studying the topic of housing in the 
early history of man, for example, content and activities may be 
drawn from history, language arts, fine arts, industrial arts, home 
economics, and so on. Furthermore, a greater proportion of the 
school day is usually given to this kind of core. The Horace Mann 
program in the junior high school, for example, consumed approxi- 
mately half of the school day. The core was under the direction 
of a single teacher, who worked with coéperating teachers repre- 
senting certain specialized fields—music, science, mathematics, and 
the like—in developing the program. 


Criticism of the Cultural-History Core 


A core that makes the life of a significant cultural phase or se- 
quence of phases the unifying factor is one that provides that the 
curriculum be oriented to the past. This preoccupation of the 
cultural-history core with the past leads to neglect of the conflicts 
of values and social perspectives now dividing the people. Histor- 
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ical orientation of the core program presupposes that, by under- 
standing the cultural phases of man’s past, the individual will 
become more rational and more effective in dealing with the social 
issues of today. There is little, if any, reason to suppose that ability 
to deal with the present will result from such study of cultural 
history. That knowledge about the past of mankind is important, 
and indeed indispensable, can hardly be denied. Historical facts 
and theories are necessary in defining and solving most social 
problems; but that the relevant knowledge can be determined— 
and learned in advance of actual concern with such problems—is 
dubious.’ 

Moreover, this type of core lends itself to the pervasive habit of 
the occidental mind of thinking of culture almost exclusively in 
Western terms. This is clearly illustrated in the Horace Mann core 
program, where none of the great cultural systems such as Orien- 
tal culture, Mexican culture, and Russian culture is emphasized 
save as it comes into contact with Western culture. When world 
understanding and intercultural education at the world level are 
as sorely needed as they are today, a cultural-history theory, em- 
bracing as its prototype an evolutionary concept of man’s progress 
in the Western World, has little to commend it. 

The cultural-history core is, in reality, a new history course. It is 
much more inclusive of the total range of human activities than 
the conventional course in history. At its best, it deals not only 
with the factual aspects of a cultural period, such as the medieval 
culture in the Western World, but also with the hopes and aspira- 
tions, the value standards, and the achievements of the masses. It 
emphasizes the structure of a cultural system—its social classes and 
castes, its occupations, and its institutional arrangements, together 
with the interrelations of these. In more concrete terms, this type 
of cultural core would stress the way the people of various cul- 
tural phases conceived of work, play, achievement, personal great- 
ness, freedom, and the like. It would help the student to see how 
the various elements of a culture fit together into a pattern, 
supplying the people with their methods of thinking, personal 
and collective goods, and basic motivations. 


3B. Othanel Smith, “Historical Background and Social Perspective,” Educational 
Forum, Vol. 7 (March, 1943), pp. 217-228. 
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A study of history, thus broadly conceived, has much justifica- 
tion. But it properly belongs in the pattern of a subject curricu- 
lum and not in that of a core program. This conclusion follows 
immediately from the fact that this type of core is only the subject 
of history broadened to include many more aspects of man’s total 
life than can be dealt with in the time allotted to an ordinary his- 
tory course. Its goals, regardless of claims to the contrary, are the 
development of understandings peculiar to the historical content 
rather than the acquisition of those skills, values, and knowledges 
required by the nature of the issues and conflicts now facing the 
people of the United States and of the world. 

Finally, from a psychological standpoint the cultural-history the- 
ory is open to serious objections. Chronology, the common basis 
for the determination of sequence in history, provides the sequence 
of the epochs. Earlier periods are studied before later periods. It 
is difficult to justify this procedure on the basis of interests or 
the psychological concept of readiness. The individual spends 
several years developing background and getting ready to study 
the current issues in which he is already involved. 


2. Individual-Centered Categories and Core Theory 


One of the efforts to define the categories of the core program has 
turned in the direction of the needs and interests of individuals. 
This development is in danger of becoming another version of the 
activity curriculum. In the present section this way of organizing 
the core curriculum will be described, and its relation to the core- 
curriculum theory will be examined. 


The Adolescent-Needs Core 


In recent years a number of efforts have been made to identify 
and classify the needs of adolescents. These needs are derived from 
the fact that the adolescent is developing physically and socially. 
As a result, he comes up against problems which require that he 
understand and adjust himself and that he also understand other 
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persons and exercise skill in associating with them. By virtue of the 
social relationships in which he is unavoidably involved, he comes 
to feel the need for certain knowledges and skills with respect to 
personal relations in face-to-face groups and in economic and 
political activities in the wider social life. Needs based upon this 
approach are largely individual-centered, although they have ref- 
erence to the social circumstances in which the adolescent finds 
himself. One such identification and classification of needs gives 
six categories, which have been used in one form or another as the 
basis for a core curriculum. They are as follows: 


i 


i) 


Establishing Personal Relationships. 


So Sere E S ESE saab Sorin 


With own sex. 

With other sex. 

Concerns about superficial mores. 

Yearning for understanding friendship. 
Confusions arising from different standards in society. 
Problems in achieving successful marriage. 
stablishing Independence. 

Father or mother domination— “authority.” 
Desire to work and achieve independent income. 
Compulsory work to support others. 

Acceptance on adult level. 

Freedom of choice in vital decisions. 

. Emotional break with dependence on family. 


Understanding Human Behavior. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
. Establishing Self in Society. 


Concern over ways people dominate and hurt each other. 
Concern over frailties of justice. 
General discord between people. 


Desire for acceptance as socially and morally responsible person. 


a. 
b. Desire for acceptance of opinions as important by adults and 
others. 
c. Concern over acceptance of family status by social group. 
d. Concern over status of race or minority group. 
e. Desire to excel in some skill. 
» Normality. 
a. Physical growth. 
b. Mental ability. 
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c. Native intelligence. 
d. Emotions. 
6. Understanding the Universe. 
a. Sensitivity. 
b. Concern over “authorities” outside experience. 
c. Urge to create as effort to comprehend and express. 
d 


. Effort to establish security in a world and universe not under- 
stood. 


e. Effort to establish philosophy of life.* 


Another set of major divisions, which has received wide atten- 
tion and which has been used as a basis for an adolescent-needs 
core, emphasizes individual needs as they emerge more directly in 
social relationships.’ The individual is always involved in a system 
of social relationships, and out of the necessity of dealing with 
these relations his needs emerge. In meeting these needs he is 
guided by the social demands organized society makes upon him. 
Thus, if the different kinds of relationships can be searched out 
and typed, they will afford the categories for the fullest recognition 
of both personal and social needs. 

From studies of case history materials and other sources, three 
different kinds of relationships were formulated: (1) immediate so- 
cial relationships, as in face-to-face relations between the adoles- 
cent and members of his family; (2) wider social relationships, as 
in the more abstract relations between the adolescent and all sorts 
of groups—those he can confront and those remote in space and 
time; and (3) the relationships involved in personal living, many 
of which are among the immediate and wider social relations. 
These types of relationships were expanded into four areas of basic 
needs: personal living, immediate personal-social relationships, 
social-civic relationships, and economic relationships. One devel- 
opment of these categories reveals the following subdivisions: 


I. Personal Living. 


A. Personal Health (Physical and Menali 
Heredity, native endowments, habits, learning, intelligence, 


* Condensed from H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen, and A. N, Zechiel, Exploring the 
Curriculum (New York: Harper and Brothers; 1942), pp. 315-320. By permission. 
5V. T. Thayer, C. B. Zachry, and R. Kotinsky, Reorganizing Secondary Education. 
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I. 


III. 


IV. 


C. 


normal variability, eugenics, diet, drugs, developing personality 
traits, etc. 

Man and Nature— 

Man in relation to lower animals, organic evolution, cosmol- 
ogy, religion, ethics, anthropology, social philosophy, relativity 
of truth, operational thinking. 

Man’s Realization of Self through Aesthetic Appreciations, Art, 
Music, Drama, Literature. 


Immediate Personal-Social Relationships. 


As 


The Family in Civilization— 
Problems of individual adjustment, social relations, economic 
problems, budgeting, standards of living, improvement of home 
life, food, clothing, nutrition. 


. Human Relations— 


Growth and development, sex, mating, dating, petting, prob- 
lems of individual adjustment, social relations. 


. Living in the School— 


Adjustment to school life, participation, making choices, social 
responsibility, parties, attitudes toward teachers, care of build- 
ing and grounds, participation in curriculum planning, student 
government, etc. 


Social Civic Relationships. 


A, 


Economic Relationships. 
A. 


The Community— 

Health, housing, transportation, communication, taxation, 
government, schools, recreation, beautification, sharing of inter- 
ests, participation in improving community life, changing 
concept of the community. 


- Changing Conceptions of Government— 


Government and human welfare, protection of individual 
against exploitation. 

Types of Social-Political Organizations— 

Democracy, fascism, communism, etc. Effects upon human wel- 
fare. 

Getting Along with Other Races and Nations— 
Internationalism, war, trade barriers, league of nations, courts 
of international justice, treatment of Negro, Oriental, and the 
Indian, naturalization, citizenship, etc. 


\ 
Conflicting Economic Systems— 
Capitalism, communism, socialism, trade unionism, consumer 


cooperatives. 
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B. Impact of Technology Upon Living— 
Machine age production, communication, transportation, dis- 
tribution of goods, from scarcity to abundance—““The Ameri- 
can Dream,” possibilities of improving living in a machine civ- 
ilization. 

C. Vocational Orientation— 
Study of occupations, professions, social responsibilities, culture 
through vocation. 

D. Consumer Problems— 
Advertising, installment buying, banking, child labor, sweat- 
shops, consumer cooperatives, laboratory testing." 


What does the adolescent-needs approach lead to in practice? 
The development of this approach would conceivably lead to a 
number of different practical schemes. One of the best examples of 
a core program of this type is the one developed at the East High 
School, Denver, Colorado. The four areas of relationships listed 
above determine the scope of the program. The sequence of units 
is suggested on the basis of the experience of teachers with pupil 
needs at each grade level. Examples of these include: 

Grade 10 

Orientation to the school building. 

Understanding oneself through a testing program in skills. 

Exploration of special interest fields (art, music, sports, radio, gar- 

dening, crafts, etc.). 

Becoming aware of the current scene (world problems, world citizen- 

ships). 

cen to the Rocky Mountain Region (natural, human and 

cultural resources). 

Learning how public opinion is formed (radio, movies, newspapers, 

books, folk lore, etc.). 

Boy and girl relationships and problems of friendship. 

Budgeting and spending an allowance or the money one earns. 


Grade 11 


Studying Denver (health, housing, recreation, government, transpor- 
tation, education, communication, the arts in Denver, food, water, 
crime, vocational life). 

Recognizing how to deal with consumer problems (quality and taste 
in buying, advertising, etc.). 

Studying the conflicting economic systems of the world and various 


means of providing for production and consumption of goods. 
6 Giles, McCutchen, and Zechiel, Exploring the Curriculum (New York: Harper 
and Brothers; 1942), pp. 50-52. By permission. 
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Understanding democracy (documents, lives of leaders, minority 
rights, comparative governments). 
Understanding and appreciating the American heritage (art, music, 
literature, religion, ideas, ideals, way of life). 
Facing some of the urgent problems in American life (civic irrespon- 
sibility, degrading economic inequalities, improving life in machine 
age, education, the home, unemployment), s 
Exploring special leisure time interests. 

Grade 12 
Developing appreciations of the resources which make life worth 
living (arts, music, drama, literature, nature, science). 
Studying problems of investments, savings, commercial law, and the 
like. 
Exploring problems of philosophy and ethics and attempting to 
build a framework for a philosophy of one’s own. 
Exploring vocational opportunities in the community and nation. 
Studying the problems of employment (job training, application for 
job, employer-employee relations, cultural aspects of vocational life). 
Participating in a vocational trek in the community. 
Exploring the problems of living in a modern family. 
Taking stock of three years at high school and planning for the years 
which follow." 


Children’s Interests and Needs Core 


While the term “core curriculum” was developed in the litera- 
ture concerned with secondary education and consequently has not 
been widely used in reference to organizational plans at the ele- 
mentary school level, the core curriculum in practice is exempli- 
fied in nearly all its varied forms in elementary schools. Especially 
is this true in the more recent city and state curriculum develop- 
ments where a core program is advocated from the kindergarten 
through the junior college years. 

The kindergarten program of the State of Wisconsin is an illus- 
tration of a recently developed core curriculum based upom the 
interests and needs of children.* It is apparent at once that this 
curriculum is not an activity curriculum in disguise and is not so 


7 Progressive Education Association, Thirty Schools Tell Their Story (New York: 


Harper and Brothers; 1943), pp. 146-212. By permission. , EN 
8 Wisconsin State Department of Education, Guides to Curriculum Building, Vol. 
1, Kindergarten Level (Madison, Wisconsin: State Printing Office, Bulletin No. 12; 


October, 1947). 
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intended. The first mentioned determinant of curriculum content 
is a detailed analysis of aspects of child development—develop- 
mental needs. Following this is an equally thorough consideration 
of the demands of a democratic culture, as a second basis for the 
determination of content. The third general consideration, which 
provides the actual*basis of curriculum organization, is the inter- 
ests and needs of children as suggested by the earlier analysis of 
developmental needs and knowledge of child development. “It is 
out of this, the child’s world—its people, its daily activities, its 
natural beauties, its problems and hazards—that we will find ap- 
propriate centers of interest for curriculum organization.” ° 

The following are listed as an illustration of an appropriate se- 
quence of centers of interest for the kindergarten program: 


Year’s Problem: What can we learn about the things and people about 
us? 


- What can we learn to help us in our work at school? 

- How shall we celebrate special days and events? 

- What interesting things are happening because it is fall? 

- How can we care for plants and animals in our schoolroom? 
- How can we make and enjoy our playhouse? 

- How do plants and animals live and grow? ?° 


Q o ® OF DN 


These and other centers of interest are evaluated in terms of the 
following criteria: 


I. Is the center of interest based on the need and interest level of the 
child of kindergarten age? 

2. Is it selected and developed with reference to the social imperatives 
of democracy and to the characteristic features and cultural needs of 
the local community? 

3. Does the method of expressing each center of interest seem to be the 
one which will best suggest appropriate experiences, techniques, and 
procedures? 

4. Does each center of interest offer sufficient opportunity for the 
organization of a rich variety of experiences needed by children of 
this age and related to the social problems they are expected to solve? 
Is there sufficient variety and flexibility to adjust to the unique 
personal and social needs of each child within the kindergarten 
group? 

5. Will the centers of interest for the entire year provide sufficient 


9 Wisconsin State Department of Education, op. cit, p. 107. 
10° Ibid., adapted from pp. 112-113. 
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scope for the accomplishment of all of the developmental and cul- 
tural tasks demanded by kindergarten children? 


6. Does the sequence of centers of interest provide for continuity in 
the development of the child? 


7. Have the centers of interest been carefully selected and organized 
with reference to the availability of equipment and materials and 
the feasibility of weather conditions to carry out the desired experi- 
ences? 


8. Does each center of interest provide ample opportunity for the 
children to participate with the teacher in choosing and planning 
activities? Is there room for pupil-teacher planning? "! 


Criticisms of the Adolescent-Needs and Child-Intérests Cores 


A curriculum organization that employs, as its first criterion for 
the selection of content, the fundamental interests or felt needs of 
children or youth has satisfied the first and most fundamental test 
of an activity curriculum. If the adolescent-needs core is in reality 
based upon adolescent needs as recognized by the youth them- 
selves, the resultant is simply an activity curriculum with provision 
for specialized elective courses to care for specialized interests. 
Such a curriculum could be determined in advance only in so far as 
the true interests of youth could be prejudged. There would be 
common learnings only to the extent that interests were shared in 
common and to the extent that common paths were taken in the 
pursuance of these interests. All this is in keeping with the unique 
features of the theory of the activity curriculum—or of any cur- 
riculum that employs the fundamental interests of children as the 
prime bench mark for the selection and organization of content. 
However, as was mentioned earlier, the adolescent-needs categories 
are not based upon the interests of youth without regard to the 
demands of society. 

This type of adolescent-needs core is an attempt to bridge the 
major dichotomy of educational theory and practice, arising from 
the question of whether the curriculum should be based upon in- 
terests or social values. Those favoring an activity curriculum hold 
that curriculum making is, first, a matter of finding out what in- 
terests, native or acquired, are available in the learner, and second, 
a matter of discovering ways in which these interests can be effec- 


11 Tbid., pp. 118-114. 
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tively stimulated and directed. In sharp contrast to this view is the 
theory that the things to be learned should first be chosen, and 
then the best way of teaching them should be sought for and de- 
scribed. Both of these views have always been seriously opposed by 
people who believe that neither the interests of the learner nor the 
judgment of adults as to what the learner should study can be 
neglected in the construction of a satisfactory curriculum. 

Even many advocates of the activity curriculum prefer a more 
orderly sequence of experiences and a greater safeguard of social 
values than the wholesale commitment to interest guarantees. And 
many of those who place their trust in a subject curriculum have 
seldom felt comfortable about the neglect of interest their position 
seems to entail. It is not surprising that the problem of resolving 
this dilemma of interest and social values in the practical work of 
curriculum construction is of primary importance in the develop- 
ment of a core curriculum. 

The adolescent-needs and the child-interests core begin with the 
fundamental interests and felt needs of children or youth and at- 
tempt to expand these into a study of the major social concerns of 
the people. Thus, consideration of “budgeting and spending an al- 
lowance or earned money” would be expected to lead into study 
of the “conflicting economic systems of the world” and ‘degrading 
economic inequalities.” One of the serious problems of such plans 
is that of providing a basis for determining which of the several 
allegiances to which the curriculum is dedicated (individual inter- 
ests and needs, and social realities and values) is to be considered 
paramount. Are the basic categories to be set up in terms of exist- 
ing knowledge of needs, or of interests, or in terms of the social 
realities and the core of values constituting the heart of the cul- 
ture? How does the curriculum worker know when to emphasize 
one over the other or how to choose between them when they are 
in conflict? 

It is easy to explain away this conflict between interests and so- 
cial values by holding that, since the interests are always shaped by 
the relationships which an individual has to things and people, his 
interests will naturally be in significant social issues and defensible 
values and goals. If society were all of a piece, much could be said 
in support of this thesis. Unfortunately, present-day society is dif- 
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ferentiated into many social groups and strata. As was made 
abundantly clear in an earlier chapter, the society of the United 
States has been fragmented into all sorts of social groups and classes 
—each of which is characterized by its own perception of social 
realities, the goals for which men should work, the purposes of 
social action, and the democratic values themselves. These groups 
and classes shape the needs, interests, points of view, and values of 
their members. Children and youth will therefore reflect the out- 
looks, aspirations, and values of the groups and classes from which 
they come. In any classroom, students will largely be motivated 
and controlled by the beliefs and hopes that permeate their social 
medium, rather than by the school. This will be true at least in 
the early stages of instruction, until the school’s program of social 
education becomes as effective as out-of-school influences. 

In the light of these facts, it is relevant to ask how a core curricu- 
lum, which purports to be based upon children’s needs, also satis- 
fies social demands. The coérdination of individual needs and 
social demands has sometimes been accomplished by measures that 
have not been recognized. In the first place, the values and goals of 
the middle class have been unwittingly accepted as the standard of 
worth in judging potential experiences. As a result, all children 
and youth of the lower classes, except the few who were able to 
accept the middle class point of view, have been neglected, Most 
of them drop out of school at the earliest opportunity. Moreover, 
many, if not most, upper class youth go to private schools or to 
public schools located in residential areas so restricted as to make 
the school population tantamount to that of private schools. 

Asa result of the withdrawal of these two social classes, the pub- 
lic schools, especially the secondary schools, tend to be primarily 
the schools of the middle class. This fact has necessarily influenced 
all curriculum thinking, and nowhere is this influence more ap- 
parent than in the child and adolescent needs approach to curricu- 
lum making. A review of inventories of adolescent needs and prob- 
lems will indicate that these instruments have been prepared from 
the standpoint of middle class youth.” And the learning activities 


12 For an example, see the list of typical needs of high school youth prepared for 
the Denver Public Schools, in Manual for Teachers Working on Core Course, 


November, 1938. 
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and experiences planned and carried on in the school are usually 
those that are compatible with the perspectives, values, and goals 
of the middle class. 

In the second place, it is assumed that all middle class youth see 
things alike. This is not true. Their views and aspirations go back 
to the social and occupational associations of their parents and 
friends. Consequently, interests and needs will vary considerably 
from individual to individual. There are two ways in which this 
variation can be handled. First, the instruction can be so com- 
pletely individualized that each individual pursues his own inter- 
ests more or less independently of other students except when their 
interests coincide with his. At least in theory few, if any, external 
standards will need to be applied, hence, the individual will not 
feel himself hampered, in this case, by the demands of the teacher. 

Second, only those needs of the individual that do not run 
counter to the standards accepted wittingly or unwittingly by the 
teacher would be recognized in the educational program. This 
would mean that those students whose interests were in conflict 
with the judgment of the teacher would have to forego these inter- 
ests and turn to such other interests as would meet with the teach- 
er’s approval. Theoretically, not all the student’s interests would 
have to be forsaken; he simply would be induced to pursue the 
ones, entertained by himself, which were deemed to be of most 
worth. 

The way in which social demands, as reflected by the teacher, 
and the interests expressed by the student may be codrdinated can 
be illustrated in the following way. If we interpret the social- 
centered categories as embracing the things that curriculum the- 
orists think the individual needs (and designate these with the title 
He needs to indicate that they are the choices of people other than 
the learner), and if we further assume that individual-centered 
categories contain the things the learner feels the need of (and 
label these things 7 need to show that they are the learner's choice), 
the codrdinates can be represented by the diagram on the facing 
page. 

In the primary grades the series of interests and demands (cor- 
responding to the numbers on the axis) satisfying both codrdinates 
might be as listed under A and B. 
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He needs 
A. I need 
1. What does the policeman do? 
2. What does the farmer do with all his corn? 
3. Where does the grocery man get the things he sells? 
4. Where does the doctor get his money? 
B. He needs 
1. To know about the protection of life, property and re- 
sources. 


2. To know about the production of goods and services. 
3. To know about the distribution of goods. 
4, To know about the consumption of goods and services. 


The achievement of such harmonious individual and social de- 
mands is obviously not automatic. And when conflict does emerge 
between the Z need and He needs categories, it is settled either by 
the curriculum builder in his basic theory or by the teacher in the 
classroom. If the decision is made exclusively in terms of the felt 
needs of youth as the touchstone by which to validate experiences, 
then the adolescent-needs core meets all of the essentials of an ac- 
tivity curriculum. If, on the other hand, social functions or social 
needs provide the real bench mark for determining what to teach 
and how to classify experiences, the adolescent needs core is simply 
a misnomer, and it is in reality a social-centered core. In other 
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words, the adolescent-needs core is either an activity program and 
not a core curriculum, or it is a social-centered core and is not 
based primarily upon the felt needs of adolescents. 


3. Social-Centered Categories and Core Theory 


Another way of determining the basic categories of the core cur- 
riculum is through the use of certain major kinds of group activi- 
ties as centers about which learning experiences are organized. 
The activities of the people of different societies appear to be very 
unlike; but this is not true of certain basic categories of life activi- 
ties such as government, vocational activities, and recreation. The 
way in which these functions are performed varies enormously 
from one society to another. The point is, however, that such func- 
tions are common to all societies. Whether in the primitive villages 
of central Africa or in the highly developed institutionalized soci- 
ety of today, with its intricate industrial and commercial system, its 
complex governmental procedures, and its highly specialized pro- 
fessional services—to mention only a few of its infinite varieties 
and complexities—human conduct consists for the most part of 
variations upon these few major lines of activity. If these major 
persistent strands could be ascertained, they would afford the cen- 
ters about which the content of a common education could be or- 
ganized. 


The Social-Functions Core 


Fortunately for the curriculum worker, students of cultural an- 
thropology and social analysis have been accumulating for almost 
half a century a mass of data on primitive cultures, as well as on 
the highly developed Western societies. Out of these data have 
emerged certain universal lines of activity. Wissler’s list of cultural 
constants, while somewhat formal, is indicative of the sort of major 
cultural strands needed in curriculum integration of the social- 
functions type: 


1. Speech i 
2. Material traits—food, shelter, industries, transportation, etc. 
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. Art 

. Mythology and scientific knowledge 
. Religious practices 

. Family and social systems 

. Property 

. Government 

. War * 


Ut ye vo 


woos 


If these are reduced to their functional equivalents, they will be 
recognized as fundamental types of activities, common to all peo- 
ple regardless of the cultural pattern into which they are born and 
in which they develop. In their analysis of contemporary American 
culture, as reported in Middletown, the Lynds grouped their data 
about six major-trunk activities, which they hold to be common to 
all cultures: getting a living; making a home; training the young; 
using leisure in various forms of play, art, and so on; engaging in 
religious practices; engaging in community activities. It is impor- 
tant to note in this regard that the fact that these kinds of activities 
are found in all cultures does not imply a unified content of study 
from society to society. Each of these activities takes markedly dif- 
ferent forms in different societies. 

The area of living comprising the categories of the social-func- 
tions core were obtained, as was mentioned above, from years of 
careful research by anthropologists and sociologists. Students of 
education analyzed and sometimes synthesized these categories to 
make them usable as a basis of curriculum organization, but this 
changed them very little. These categories are classifications of 
man’s endeavors throughout recorded history and throughout the 
wide gamut of civilized and relatively uncivilized societies. They 
are what men do and have always done regardless of time, geo- 
graphical location, religious beliefs, type of government, or of 
social ideals and mores. These, then, are purely descriptive cate- 
gories and are completely amoral. There are, as far as the classifica- 
tions themselves go, no guideposts as to whether the pursuits are 
or are not worthwhile; nor is there any value orientation to pro- 
vide a basis for determining how one ought to behave in any one 
of these endeavors. They are simply classifications of the kinds of 
things man has always done and is currently doing. 


18 Clark Wissler, Man and Culture (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1923), p. 
74, By permission. See also Malinowski, 4 Scientific Theory of Culture, p. 125. 
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One of the earliest and most widely known attempts of educators 
to classify social functions is the “seven cardinal principles” of sec- 
ondary education: health, fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocation, civic education, worthy use of leisure time, 
and ethical character. These have been referred to frequently as 
objectives of education, but in reality they are areas of activities 
and social relationships. Over a half century before the seven 
cardinal principles were propounded, Spencer had formulated a 
theory of curriculum development based upon a sociological analy- 
sis that yielded a list of social functions seldom equalled by more 
recent studies.“ These functions were set forth in Chapter 8. 

In recent years such classifications of life activities have multi- 
plied by leaps and bounds. From a study of thirty-eight classifica- 
tions of such activities, Frederick derived nine areas of living: 


. Protecting life and health. 

. Living in and improving the homie. 

. Conserving and improving material conditions. 
. Codperating in social and civic action. 

. Getting a living. 

. Securing an education. 

. Expressing religious impulses. 

. Enjoying and expressing beauty. 

. Engaging in recreation.” 


OMAR sf o N e 


With slight modifications these major divisions have been 
widely used in programs of curriculum development. A similar 
list was derived by the Joint Committee on Curriculum of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction and the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study. This Committee made a synthesis of 
thirty classifications of life activities. It was guided by certain 
criteria, which each category was required to meet. Of these 
criteria the following are cited as examples: cach category must 
embrace actual activities and not adult abstractions; each must an- 
ticipate bodies of experience rather than traditional school sub- 
jects; each must admit goal-seeking activities; and each must be 
capable of being limited in time and space. The categories formu- 
lated by this committee, with a brief description of each, follow: 

14 Herbert Spencer, Education: Intellectual, Moral and Physical, pp. 11-14. 


15 0. I. Frederick, and L. J. Farquear, “Areas of Human Activity,” Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. 30, pp. 672-679. By permission, 
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Living in the home includes rearing of children, the maintenance 
and repair of the home, the management of the home, and family 
relations. 

Leisure includes physical exercise; outdoor activities, including 
camping and motoring; the handicrafts; the arts and literature; the 
dance and the theater. These have an amateur creative aspect and 
enjoyment aspect. Some of these, obviously, are carried on in the home, 
but for convenience they are classified under the heading of recreation. 

Citizenship includes the relation of the individual to government, 
to civic enterprises, and to world affairs; sanitation; social welfare, 
social security, and the like. 

Organized social life includes the church, social organizations, cul- 
tural groups, fraternal organizations, study clubs, discussion groups, 
luncheon clubs, professional groups, garden clubs, etc. 

Consumption includes the selection, purchase, and care of food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, and household furnishings; household account- 
ing, insurance; certain social phases of consumption, such as housing, 
the cooperative movement, and government aid to the consumer. 

Production includes earning a living, choosing vocations, the organi- 
zation of business, banking, agriculture, organized labor, distribution 
of income, corporate business. 

Communication includes the motion picture, the radio, the press, 
and the postal system. 

Transportation includes all of the means in which passengers and 
goods are transported from place to place, including the railroad, the 
automobile, the boat, the airplane, and highways. Emphasis here is on 
the movement of persons since movement of goods would be handled 
under the heading of production. 


Criticism of the Social-Functions Core 


The social-functions pattern is clearly neither an activity nor a 
subject curriculum. Its general scope is determined by broad trunk 
lines of social activity without reference to individual needs, on 
the one hand, or to subject boundaries on the other. It thus satisfies 
one of the characteristics distinctive of a core curriculum—namely, 
that the basic areas of instruction represent the broad areas of 
social living. 

However, the relation of this type of core program to the core 
of values constituting the heart of American culture is not so clear. 


While categories of life functions offer promising possibilities for 
16 Henry Harap (Ed.), The Changing Curriculum (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc; copyright 1937), pp. 96-97. By permission. 
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developing normatively oriented individuals, self-objective and 
socially critical, there is no assurance that these possibilities will be 
realized. There is no assurance that study within such areas as 
“setting a living,” “conserving and improving material condi- 
tions,” or “living in and improving the home” would be oriented 
to deliberately considered and criticized social values. The study 
of such areas does not, in and of itself, assume anything in partic- 
ular with respect to values, standards of right and wrong, or rela- 
tive worth of several ways of earning a living. It may tell nothing 
about whether a living earned through teaching, carpentry, ma- 
nipulation of stocks, or what-not, is conducive to individual or 
societal good health. Nor does the content of such categories nec- 
essarily tell whether earning a living under either fascism or com- 
munism is or is not to be preferred over earning a living in a 
capitalistic democracy. 

A social-functions core is, of course, no less likely to be securely 
tied to the values of democracy than is a subject or activity organ- 
ization. The point is that there is nothing about any of these cur- 
riculums to guarantee that problems centering in conflicts of val- 
ues will be treated as such. 

When the social-functions core is developed with little or no 
reference to the conflict in the values that comprise the core of the 
culture, it fails to satisfy one of the distinctive principles of a core 
curriculum. The problems that harass the people are precisely 
those that embrace differences of opinion about questions of the 
ends to be sought and not merely about the means of action. If the 
social-functions areas are developed strictly in terms of fact ques- 
tions, such as “How do we protect property?” “How can we have 
an enjoyable time?”, “How does machine production influence 
recreation?” —then the chances are that normative issues will be 
almost completely omitted; if included at all, they will be dealt 
with in a loose and opinionated manner, On the other hand, if 
aspects of social functions are dealt with at the level of value con- 
flict as well as at the level of fact and descriptive principle, so that 
the students—and, for that matter, the entire class as a social group 
—are encouraged to consider critically not only what values they 
should accept but also what social goals they should be committed 
to, the program would have all the distinctive features of a genuine 

core curriculum. As will be seen in the next section, the social- 
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functions core can be oriented normatively by the method of fixing 
the sequential development of the core program, In practice, how- 
ever, it is easy to ignore this sort of orientation. 


The Social-Problems Core 


This core is similar to the social-functions core. In fact, more 
than a casual analysis is required to determine whether or not a 
particular core program takes its organizational pattern from social 
functions or social problems, Yet there is an important difference 
between these two plans. The social-functions categories are based 
upon activities believed to be universal. The social-problems cate- 
gories are derived from classifications of crucial social problems. 
These problems are usually conceived as existing at local, national, 
and world levels. 

Since cruciality is of primary importance, it is relevant to ask 
what determines the cruciality of a problem. A problem is crucial 
when its solution is decisive in the life of the people, when it has 
a significant bearing upon the direction in which a society will 
move. For example, the question of how the industrial system of 
the United States is to be controlled and what ends it is to serve 
is a crucial problem; for the solution that is finally worked out will 
be decisive with respect to how people live for generations to come. 
The same thing can be said for such questions as whether or not 
there should be universal military training in the United States 
and whether or not an adequate system of world government can 
be worked out. 

How can the curriculum worker know which of the many prob- 
lems facing the people at a given time are crucial? The cruciality 
of social problems can be determined by competent scholars in the 
social sciences—by social analysts who are on the cutting edge of 
social thought. This means that curriculum workers must analyze 
the writings of social scientists—specifically, those judged by their 
peers to be outstanding students of society—to ascertain the prob- 
lems about which these scientists are most concerned. From such 
an analysis can be ascertained a group of problems, which can be 
classified into categories. These classes then constitute the cate- 


gories of the social-problems core. 
The twelfth-grade program in Eugene, Oregon, illustrates the 
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social-problems core. Ten problems are listed in the scope and se- 
quence chart, as follows: 


1. School Government: How can the principles of democracy be 
applied to the school and to the classroom? 


. Standard of Living: How can the American standard of living be 
improved? 


. Unemployment: How can we eliminate unemployment? 

. Consumer: How can we become intelligent consumers? 

. Propaganda: How can we recognize and deal with propaganda? 
. War: How can war be eliminated? 

. Crime: How can crime be prevented? 


. Religion: How can we provide for the religious and spiritual needs 
of youth? 


9. Marriage and Family: How can marriage and family life be made 
more successful? 


ro 


ont of OO 


10. Social Reform Movements: How can various programs for social 
reform aid in solving our social and economic problems? ™ 


These problems were selected because they were deemed to be 
of crucial importance to the United States and to the world. It 
was suggested that in the study of these problems emphasis be 
placed upon the scientific method —analysis of problems, ascertain- 
ing the difficulties to be overcome in solving them, and the formu- 
lation and evaluation of ways of overcoming the difficulties. 

The problems serving as organizing centers in grades nine 
through twelve of the Santa Barbara, California, program also 
indicate concern about the pressing problems of contemporary so- 
ciety. Illustrative of these problems are the following, selected 
from those suggested for grades nine through twelve: Making Our 
Water Supply Serve Human Needs; How Can We Better House 
the Nation; Influencing Public Opinion; Promoting International 
Understanding; Conserving Our National Resources; Providing 
for National Defense; Appreciating the Contributions of Other 
Cultures: Making Machines Serve Mankind; Protecting Civil Lib- 
erties; Keeping the Government Responsible to the People; Im- 
proving Relationships between Racial and Cultural Groups. 


17 Eugene, Oregon, Public Schools, Tentative Scope and Sequence Chart, 1940. 
18 Santa Barbara County, California, Santa Barbara County Curriculum Guide 
for Teachers in Secondary Schools, pp. 41-42, 
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The Meaning of a Social Problem 


The extent to which these examples satisfy the conditions of a 
core curriculum depends upon the conception of social problems 
they embrace in practice. There are three conceptions of a social 
problem found in social-problem cores, only one of which is in full 
accord with the theory of the core curriculum. The first of these 
conceptions makes a social problem synonymous with a topic. This 
way of looking at a problem is well illustrated by the teacher who 
begins with the question, How can we eliminate unemployment? 
and proceeds to guide the students in a study about unemploy- 
ment. The students learn about different kinds of unemployment, 
the amount of unemployment at different times, the “causes” of 
unemployment, the effects of unemployment insurance, and the 
like, From this exploration they acquire considerable knowledge 
about unemployment in American society in precisely the same 
way and to the same extent they would have done had they studied 
the topic, “Unemployment and Its Prevention.” At no time do the 
students become involved in the real problem. 

The second conception identifies a problem as completely out- 
side of persons and social groups. Like a problem in the physical 
sciences, it is out there somewhere in the environment, more or 
less remote from the person or social group. As a result, it is some- 
thing to be studied in an objective and detached manner. More- 
over, this notion of a problem reduces the difficulty to one of find- 
ing the proper means of reaching goals which are assumed to be 
agreed upon by all persons concerned. A group viewing a problem 
in this manner might begin with the question: How can we elim- 
inate unemployment? They would then study the different pos- 
sible and proposed solutions to the unemployment problem in the 
light of the facts. They would consider the probable effect of these 
solutions on industry, taxpayers, laborers, and others affected. The 


analysis would stop at this point with no explicit reference to the 


prejudices operating in the thinking of the members of the class 


with respect to the unemployment question. Nor would the study 
involve any explicit concern for broader social goals or values, to 
which the various solutions might contribute. 

A social problem, according to this view, should be studied 
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factually; for, since goals are not in doubt, no serious attention 
needs to be given to values nor to the determination of social 
goals. In consequence, little reference is usually made to the fu- 
ture, and even less in the sense of trying to visualize a future state 
of affairs to be deliberately created. Preoccupation with means 
tends to reduce all considerations of the future to mere imaginary 
rehearsals of the probable consequences of different plans of ac- 
tion. Deliberation upon social goals as deliberate projections of a 
more desirable state of affairs tends to be sacrificed in the interest 
of things as they are. When there is no real consideration of value 
questions—and thus no fundamental reconstruction of personali- 
ties=the likely alternatives are (1) an easy solution that does not 
face social facts or (2) a refusal to consider possible solutions, be- 
cause these may conflict with unexamined values. 

The third notion of a social problem, and the one the theory of 
the core curriculum assumes, makes the critical construction of 
social goals and social values a central feature in the exploration 
and resolution of crucial problems. According to this conception, 
social problems are as much ends-problems as they are means- 
problems. A group employing this approach might consider the 
same problem, How can we eliminate unemployment? The group 
would undoubtedly find need to learn about unemployment 
(kinds of unemployment, amount at different times, causes of un- 
employment, effects of unemployment, and the like) as was done 
in the case of the first view of a social problem. They could not, as 
in the second approach, be tied to an impersonal study of unem- 
ployment, because the group is concerned not only with what is 
but also with what should be. 

What will this plan mean in terms of the way people live? Is this 
plan more or less in accord with what we believe is the right way 
for people to live? Do we believe that some people are born lazy 
and worthless, or do we believe that within broad physiological 
limits people are the products of their culture? Do we believe that 
the “down and almost out” unemployed person should be the con- 
cern of all people who are employed, or do we believe that any- 
thing he gets he should get by himself? These are but a few illus- 
trations of questions which this view of a social problem insists 
must be considered. 
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This third conception of a social problem recognier: that prob 
lems arise, in large part, because individuals and social groups. de 
suring different outcomes, conceive the difficulties differently, and, 
in comequence, advocate opposing solutions. Moreover, since de 
sires and values of individuals are tied up in any social problem. 
there become factors in the problem's definition and solution. 
Only as these conflicting elements of perional seructure are some 
how reconciled can social problems be solved. This means that the 
resolution of any social iwue usually entail modification of the 
personal structures of those penons who are parties to the iuue. 


Method and the Social-Probleme Core 


This notion of a problem requires that attention be given to 
the following phases of thought in the study of any crucial social 
issue: (1) the formulation, through mutual inter-personal persus- 
sion, of a concerted idea of the state of affairs the audent: desire 
to have established in the future with respect to that aspect of 
society which the problem embraces; (2) an exploration of existing 
conditions and their connection with the ends projected and 
desired; and (3) the charting of a plan of action leading through 
existing conditions to the projected state of affairs.” This way of 
conceiving and exploring a social problem is normatively oriented. 
It is this normative orientation that lies at the heart of a core cur- 
riculum and distinguishes it most significantly from other curricu- 
lum patterns. 

Perhaps the best illustration of a genuine social-problems core 
is that developed at Floodwood, Minnesota. In this program there 
were three areas—economic-political, art and science, and educa- 
tion and human relations—all of which were centered in one 
theme, “Design for America.” The following dexription of the 
program indicates its general nature and normative orientation. 


the social studies teacher, and a visiting member of the University of 
*Raup ct al, The Improvement of Practical Intelligence, pp. lena. 
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Minnesota faculty. The students were asked whether they would enjoy 
embarking upon an educational adventure. Instead of studying litera- 
ture of the past, the institutions and practices of yesterday and today, 
why not turn to the future for a change? Why not try to answer the 
question, “What kind of society do we as young citizens want to build 
for tomorrow?” 

The discussion did not, however, go into detail regarding the 
“design for America” that they would construct. Indeed, this would 
have been premature, for the construction would take place by co- 
operative effort from step to step. The teachers did try to suggest that 
the great changes taking place everywhere in society, the dangers and 
uncertainties of the immediate and long-range period after World 
War II, made such an effort significant and challenging. They further 
pointed out that, if the project were to succeed, it would be better for 
them not to think in terms of departments and standardized courses, 
since they would want to turn for their design to whatever areas of 
knowledge and experience seemed important to the welfare of people 
like ourselves. 

After listening with both interest and skepticism, the students ad- 
journed to discuss the proposal at lunch time. They then returned 
to bombard the teachers with questions. What would happen to the 
regular courses for which this new plan would be a substitute? What 
kind of materials would they study? Was it practical? And so on. 
The answer was that probably some of the traditional subject matter 
in such courses as American literature would be retained, and that 
certainly practice in speaking and writing would be provided, but that 
both content and skill would be gained primarily as pertinent to the 
over-all purpose of the experiment rather than for their own sake or 
otherwise in isolation. But every student was urged to be critical and 
not to be influenced merely by the instructors’ convictions. Accordingly, 
when they were ready to make a decision, they did so by secret ballot: 
three voted against trying the experiment, the rest were in favor. But 
since all had previously agreed to abide by the decision of the majority, 
the dissenters remained in the project and their identity was never 
learned. 

They Seek to Agree on the Kind of Society They Want. Four and 
one-half months, two hours a day, five days a week, were devoted to the 
project. An orientation-motivation period of four weeks focused upon 
two problems: Is it important to build a plan for the future of 
America? and Is it possible to get the goals of such a plan so clear that 
the plan itself, in form and content, will be definitely indicated? In 
answering the first question, the students found themselves turning 
both to history and to their own community. From history, particularly 
that of the past quarter-century, they saw what had happened when 
America failed to plan after a previous great war. From their com- 
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munity, where in teams they interviewed many typical citizens, they 
found deep fear and uncertainty over the impending period of de- 
mobilization and reconversion, Gradually their own indifference and 
easy optimism that “everything will turn out all right” were quite 
markedly replaced by concern over their own stake in the future. 

The second of the two questions led them to seck an understandable, 
tangible standard of a desirable society. They compared fascism and 
communism with democracy, and above all they tried to determine 
which basic type of society would be most likely to provide the widest 
opportunities for satisfaction of their own essential desires. At this 
point, then, they were compelled to examine their own desires and to 
locate those which were most common to all of them, Gradually they 
prepared a master list, and with it they tested the democratic and 
antidemocratic alternatives. When at last they reached a consensus 
that democracy alone could guarantee satisfaction not only of such 
“needs” as food and shelter, but also of such “wants” as participation 
and creative education, they were at least in some degree the possessors 
of a criterion with meaning and vitality in their own terms. 

They Examine Existing Conditions and Consult Those Who Have 
Vital Ideas about Them. Following the orientation-motivation period, 
the students turned to the major areas which are relevant to a design 
for America. Several weeks were devoted to economic reconstruction, 
each of the major roads to “prosperity” from the extreme right to the 
extreme left being followed in turn and each being tested ultimately 
by the norm which they had already tried to establish. Pamphlet 
materials from such organizations as the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Codperative League, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and New Deal agencies were read and discussed, and finally the 
group sought the largest possible agreement among its members as to 
the most promising direction for economic planning to take. 

The same general method was followed in studying politics, educa- 
tion, art, science, and “human relations.” The present structure of pub- 
lic education, for example, was studied with a view to determining its 
effectiveness for the future democratic society—a process which led 
these high school students not only to rather devastating criticisms but 
to an appreciation of education as a necessary force within a larger 
context of institutional forces. So also with science and art. With the 
help of the science teacher, who co-operated in this part of the experi- 
ment, the group came to think of science as a social function (they 
read chapters from Bernal’s Social F unction of Science) with enormous 
possibilities for good or evil in the future of civilization. With the 
help of the English teacher, they considered poetry, music, architecture, 
city planning, until again they saw, however imperfectly, that art also 
is a social power important in any design for America. 

They Gheck Their Design against the Criterion of Democracy. The 
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closing weeks of the project were devoted to review, with the purpose, 
first of all, of appreciating the interrelationships of each area with the 
others. Returning frequently to their original criterion of democracy 
as the chief principle of synthesis, they saw how politics and economics 
become allies, they saw art and science co-operating in the building of 
cities, they saw intercultural and interracial democracy expanding 
through good education.” 


Criticism of the Social-Problems Core 


A social-problems core provides an excellent medium for learn- 
ing value standards and how to use these in the process of critical 
thought. However, the fact that vital social problems determine 
the scope of the content is in itself no guarantee at all that a value 
orientation will be deliberately used and taught. Of course, it is 
true that the solution of problems is impossible without the em- 
ployment of values, at least in implicit form. Nevertheless, it is 
altogether possible to attack and to solve problems without clarify- 
ing and reconstructing confused and conflicting values. When the 
social-problems core neglects the study and explicit grounding of 
thought in a value orientation, individuals and groups are devel- 
oped who are unable to think consistently, who are without bench 
marks for their decisions of right and wrong, and who are con- 
stantly at variance with themselves. A social-problems core that 
provides for the development of a consistent orientation to demo- 
cratic standards is in complete accord with core theory and prom- 
ises to develop individuals consistent in their methods of thinking 
and in their social-moral behavior, 

The solution to a social problem requires the reconstruction of 
the personalities of individuals involved in the problem. If more 
adequate health services are to be provided, for example, all pet 
sons involved must undergo changes in the way they look at the 
matter. This means that their wants will be modified, that they 
will be willing to forego certain freedoms of social and psycholog- 
ical movement in order that all may enjoy more freedoms of ac- 
tivity with respect to health services. 

A solution requires even more than that. Since the individual is 


20 Theodore Brameld, Design for America (New York: Hinds, Hayden, and 
Eldredge; 1945), pp. 159-162. By permission. 
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inextricably woven into various groups that also exercise social 
pressure for or against the improvement of health services, these 
groups must also be modified, Indeed, it is likely that changes in 
the individual will be slow—or, if they are made at all, that they 
will not be sustained without changes in what the various groups 
define as their policies. It is thus a hard fact that the resolution of a 
social issue requires the achievement of enough social consensus 
among conflicting groups and individuals to sustain a course of 
social action. And this consensus, if it is an uncoerced one, will 
rest upon modifications of personal structures and group pressures. 

From this way of looking at social problems, it is easy to see that 
children and teachers are limited in their capacity to solve them. 
To be sure, the resolution of a social issue always requires changes 
in persons, and for this reason it is educative. But school education 
can seldom be geared directly to the resolution of such issues. To 
do so on a large scale would result in turning children and teachers 
into politicians. There is, of course, nothing wrong with being a 
politician, and both teachers and students could learn a lot from 
engaging in political activities. But it would be difficult to justify 
building an educational program upon the thesis that education 
is politics. 

The social-problems core must, therefore, place emphasis upon 
the rigorous study of problems and the consequent development 
of habits of effective thinking. It will, of course, encourage stu- 
dents to solve social problems and to act upon their conclusions in 
cases where the problems fall within their power field. 


4. The Problem of Sequence in the Core 
Curriculum 


After the categories have been determined, the curriculum maker 
must then decide what aspects of each category are to be developed 
for each grade. The task of determining these aspects involves the 
problem of sequence. The structure of a core program is well il- 
lustrated by the following scope and sequence design, from the 
Santa Barbara County, California, program. 
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Scope 

1. Developing and Conserving Human Resources _ 

2. Developing, Conserving, and Intelligently Utilizing Non-Human 
Resources ‘ 

3. Producing, Distributing, and Consuming Goods and Services 

4. Communicating 

5. Transporting 

6. Recreating and Playing 

7. Expressing and Satisfying Spiritual and Aesthetic Needs 

8. Organizing and Governing 

9. Providing for Education 


Sequence 

Integrating Theme for Kindergarten, Grades One, Two, and Three: 
Guiding the growth of children toward living more effectively in 
their immediate and expanding environment (home, school, neigh- 
borhood, and community), through participation in activities in- 
volved in carrying out the basic functions of human living. 

Integrating Theme for Grades Four and Five: 
Guiding the growth of children toward living more effectively in a 
changing world and understanding it through investigating man’s 
relationship to his physical environment, comparing and contrasting 
our increasing control of the environment with the simpler adjust- 
ment techniques utilized by people of simpler cultures. 

Integrating Theme for Grades Six, Seven and Eight: 
Guiding the growth of children toward gaining increasing effective- 
ness in carrying out the basic functions of human living through 
developing the ability and desire to react to the total environment 
according to a pattern which is based upon (1) an adequate under- 
standing and appreciation of scientific principles and methods in- 
volved, (2) an understanding of the resulting increased possibilities 
of control, and (3) an understanding of resulting rapidity of change. 

Integrating Theme for Grades Nine and Ten: 
Planning with respect to educational, vocational, personal, and social 
goals, and gaining in understanding of the relationship between the 
problems of the individual and those of the school, community, state, 
and nation. 

Integrating Theme for Grades Eleven and Twelve: 
Developing in understanding of the ways man has met and is meet- 
ing his major problems with emphasis upon the solutions now 
proposed and upon the historical foundations of present problems. 

Integrating Theme for Grades Thirteen and Fourteen: 


Developing in understanding of democratic ideals and their implica- 
tions for social organization.” 
* Santa Barbara County, California, Santa Barbara 


County Curri Guide for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools, 1941. Siculum Ge f 
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The problem of sequence is the problem of grade placement in 
a new form. Instructional guides will usually contain many sug- 
gested problems, activities, and materials. But these may be de- 
veloped in many different ways by teachers and students, depend- 
ing upon the status of the classroom group at a given time. These 
details of the categories, together with their sequence, will be 
shaped by conceptions of what students at different ages can do 
successfully, the kinds of things they will be interested in, and what 
is deemed to be of social importance. In short, determination of 
sequence suggested for a core program rests upon two sets of facts, 
one psychological and the other sociological. In addition, a third 
factor, temporal order, is sometimes appealed to, but it is of no 
particular importance in the core curriculum. 

In an earlier discussion of grade placement it was pointed out 
how such factors as maturity, experiential background, prior learn- 
ings, interests, and difficulty underlie the grade placement of prob- 
lems, activities, and materials of instruction. These same factors 
are no less related to the determination of sequence in the core 
program, In the activity curriculum, the experience and interest 
of the students tend to be the factors most compatible with the 
activity theory. While these are always important factors in any 
form of curriculum organization, they are never used exclusively 
in the determination of sequence in a genuine core program. Such 
a procedure would tend to convert the core program in practice 
into an activity curriculum. 

In addition to these factors, the solution of the problem of order 
m always relies heavily upon such sociological 
school, community, and the wider so- 
f the world with their diverse cul- 
tures but common problems. These strands include, consecutively, 
the individual’s immediate environment, the expanding social and 
scientific world, and the development of the means and conditions 
of orderly social change. It is worthy of note that these constitute 
the integrating theme of each grade as well as the means by which 
the work of each grade is related to that of the preceding grade. 


The Virginia course of study represents a pattern of sequence 
T ion of such sociological factors as well as 


based upon a considerati tors as w 
While the sequence of topics in this pro- 


interests and maturation. f ; n 
i i centers o - 
gram is expressed as progressive development in centers of inter 


in a core progra 
strands as life in the home, 
ciety, including the peoples o 
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ests, in reality the grade topics suggested for the years beyond the 
third grade bear little relationship to the interests of students. The 
sequence of topics is as follows: Grade I, Home and School Life; 
Grade II, Community Life; Grade III, Adaptation of Life to En- 
vironmental Forces of Nature; Grade IV, Adaptation of Life to 
Advancing Physical Frontiers; Grade V, Effects of Inventions and 
Discoveries upon Our Living; Grade VI, Effects of Machine Pro- 
duction upon Our Living; Grade VII, Social Provision for Co- 
operative Living; Grade VIII, Adaptation of Our Living through 
Nature, Social and Mechanical Inventions, and Discoveries; Grade 
IX, Agrarianism and Industrialism and Their Effects upon Our 
Living; Grade X, Effects of Changing Culture and Changing So- 
cial Institutions upon Our Living; Grade XI, Effects of a Continu- 
ously Planning Social Order upon Our Living.” 

These guides to the integration of the work of each grade and 
the sequential arrangement of learning experiences are more the 
expression of what a committee of curriculum workers believes to 
be socially important and within the capacities and potential in- 
terests of students than reflections of research findings on the 
actual interests of children and adolescents. This observation, how- 
ever, is in no way a criticism of the core program since its basic 
theory emphasizes the sociological frame of reference. 

Another illustration of the same kind of curriculum structure 
is that presented in the Santa Barbara City curriculum. It is ex- 
pressed in terms of a general scope and a series of controlling 
themes for each grade, as follows: 

Scope 


Developing and conserving personal resources 
Developing and conserving other than personal resources 


Producing, distributing, and consuming goods and services 
Communicating 


Transporting 

Recreating and playing 

Expressing and satisfying spiritual and aesthetic needs 

Organizing and governing 

Sequence 

Kindergarten and grade one: 

Growth in effective living through self-adjustment within the im- 
mediate environment. 


22 Virginia State Board of Education, Tentative Course of Study for the Core 
Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools, pp. 16-19. 
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Grade two: 

Growth in effective living through adjusting to the community. 

Grade three: 

Growth in effective living by further adjusting to the community 
through the development of insights into the manner in which the 
natural and controlled environment is contributing to life in our 
community. 

Grade four: 

Growth in effective living by further adjusting to the community 
through developing insights into the manner in which the present 
culture-groups are adjusting to life in our community. 

Grade five: 

Growth in effective living through developing insights into the 
manner in which present as compared with former culture groups 
carry on the basic functions of human living in Santa Barbara and 
California. 

Grade six: 

Growth in effective living through problem-centered experiences 
directed toward understanding how modern techniques are being 
utilized in carrying out the basic functions of human living in the 
United States. 

Grade seven: 

Growth in effective living through problem-centered experiences 
directed toward understanding the interdependence of individuals 
in our school, our community, the regions of our nation, and in the 
countries of our American neighbors. 

Grade eight: a 
Growth in effective living through problem-centered experiences 
directed toward understanding how man’s courage, knowledge, dis- 
coveries, and inventions have affected his way of living. 

Grade nine: fi 
Growth in effective living through problem-centered experiences 
directed toward understanding and appreciating the individual’s 
privileges and responsibilities as an American citizen. 

Grade ten: \ 
Growth in effective living through problem-centered experiences 
directed toward happy, efective, personal, spiritual, social, recrea- 
tional, and vocational living in the home, school, and community. 

Grades eleven, twelve, and beyond: : 
Growth in effective living through problem-centered experiences 
directed toward achieving the highest possible quality of experiences 
through striving for social, political, and economic democracy in 
local, state, and national setting and for peace and cooperation on 
the international scene.” 


23 Santa Barbara (California) City Schools, 
No. 1, Revision No. 1, November, 1941, pp- 29-94. 


Developmental Curriculum, Bulletin 
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The problem of sequence in a normatively oriented core pro- 
gram —a program that places emphasis upon problems centering in 
the question of what social values and goals should guide public 
thought and action in dealing with social issues—is one that has 
not been solved. Some progress toward a solution has been made 
in such programs as the Virginia core program and the Santa 
Barbara City and County programs. In these programs, “centers of 
attention” from grades one to twelve advance from factual analyses 
of conditions, in the earlier grades, to social values and social 
planning in the eleventh and twelfth grades. These programs, how- 
ever, fall short of deliberate projections of future social arrange- 
ments worthy of human striving and capable of giving explicit 
direction to present social action. 

The genuine core program requires the sort of sequential ar- 
rangement of problems and materials described by Harap as char- 
acterized by “progress toward a social ideal.” He continues: 


This pattern of sequence is used in programs which move toward 
the development of a social ideal. The attainment of the goal is 
dependent upon growth in social understanding. For example, the 
Santa Barbara sequence for secondary grades builds successively toward 
a cultivation of a willingness to participate in improving the social 
order. This involves understanding of biological and physical progress; 
which is followed by an analysis of social organization. At this stage 
the pupil grasps the need for improvement in social organization; this 
leads, finally, to the planning of a better society. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Make a list of categories that you would be willing to defend as 
being in keeping with the principles of a core curriculum. 

2. What do you see as desirable intermediate steps or phases of 
change between a pure-form subject organization and a pure-form core 
curriculum? List the major features of each of these phases. 


2% Henry Harap (Ed.), The Changing Curriculum (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc.; copyright 1937), p. 108. By permission, 
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3. To what extent should the categories of a core curriculum reflect 
concern for problems that seem to be more or less peculiar to the local 
community? 

4. Assume that you were able to observe a core curriculum in prac- 
tice for as long a period as was necessary in order to determine the 
extent to which it was in agreement with your standards of the very 
best core curriculum. List the standards you would apply in approxi- 
mate order of their importance. 

5. Select from your library a recent course of study which seems to 
have some of the characteristics of a core curriculum, Are its basic 
categories subject-centered, individual-centered or social-centered? 
What plan of sequence was used? What is especially good in this plan? 
What are its outstanding weaknesses? 


Suggested Reading 


1. Examples of core programs are described in Exploring the Cur- 
riculum, by H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen and A. N Zechiel. More 
complete accounts of these same programs are given in the Progressive 
Education Association’s Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. Both of these 
volumes were published in conjunction with the Eight-Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Association. Í 

2, In addition to the core programs described as a part of the Eight- 
Year Study, attention is specifically invited to the programs advocated 
by the state of Virginia and by Santa Barbara County, California. See 
Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools, Grades TVIL Ten- 
tative Course of Study for the Core Curriculum of Virginia Secondary 
Schools; Santa Barbara County Curriculum Guide for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools, Vol. II; Santa Barbara County Curriculum Guide 
for Teachers in Secondary Schools, Vol. IV. : 

3. A good description of the Horace Mann eater poe ae is 
provided in Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. Bases for the adolescent- 
needs core are found in Giles et al., Exploring the Curriculum and in 
Reorganizing Secondary Education, DyN. T. Thayer, cae e 
Zachry and Ruth Kotinsky. Social categories are Hee D : a 
Frederick and Lucile J. Farquear, Journal of Educationa Y 
Vol. 30, pages 672-679. A slightly different grouping is reported 1 


The Changing Curriculum, Henry Harap, editor. 
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THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL is not a curriculum organization in the 
sense that the subject, activity, and core curriculums are types of 
organization. Instead, it is a term used to symbolize a number of 
different kinds of relationships between the school and the com- 
munity. Of course, it cannot be denied that any conception of such 
relationships will have implications for curriculum organization, 
but the community school idea affords neither a curriculum plan 
nor a body of content. Nevertheless, no discussion of curriculum 
patterns would be complete without some reference to the differ- 
ent kinds of school-community relations that might be developed 
in the various curriculum patterns, especially in the activity and 
core curriculums. 


1. Theory of the Community School 


Since the purpose of the school in any society is to induct the alien 
and immature individual into the activities of the community, the 
plan of formal education will always bear some relation to the life 
of the people. In a simple society, the community molds the young 
to its pattern without the aid of a school. But as a simple society 
becomes more differentiated and its activities more specialized, an 
institution responsible for certain aspects of the total educational 
function of the community is established. At first the community 
retains major responsibility for education, assigning to the school 
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only a few skills and a limited body of information. With the fur- 
ther growth of specialization and its concomitants, urbanization 
and mechanization, adult activities become less and less educative. 
The school is then forced to assume a continuously increasing 
share of the educational burden originally assumed by the entire 
community. Since the school is only a small aspect of the total life 
of the people, its efforts to carry the major part of the educational 
burden lead naturally to oversimplification of and isolation from 
public processes and problems. 

Thus arises the academic curriculum, which mirrors the “com- 
munity” of scholars but not the genuine community of the people. 
The problem of how to make education functional, of how the 
school can become a part of the stream of community life, is con- 
sequently a perennial one in the advanced stages of a specialized 
and industrialized society. 

The accentuation of cultural disintegration resulting from 
science and technology has, in modern industrial society, awak- 
ened the educator to the need for some effective way of relating 
school and society organically. The subject curriculum, being pre- 
occupied with the task of inducting the youth into the world of 
the scholar, lost sight of the everyday world of the people. The 
activity curriculum emerged partly to repair this broken relation 
of the school to society. Both in theory and practice it has always 
emphasized the school as an integral part of the community life. 
In its best form it stressed projects that involved direct and respon- 
sible participation in community processes and problems. 
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In Collings’ one-room rural school,* for example, the boys and 
girls began one project by making a study of the illness of a mem- 
ber of the school group and continued their search for its causes 
and remedial measures until they had solved an important health 
problem of the rural people. They did not confine their study of 
typhoid fever to the classroom; they also went out into the com- 
munity to help an individual and his family, and finally the whole 
community, learn how to control the disease. 

The core curriculum has similarly made the integration of 
school and society one of its chief purposes. This is exemplified by 
the social-centered categories used as the nuclei about which the 
work of the school is organized. For example, recreation, vocations, 
education, protection of life and property, and production and 
distribution of goods are categories that require pupils to study 
the community through surveys, social diagnoses, and other tech- 
niques and procedures in order to recommend and promote im- 
provements in these areas of community life. 

The notion of the community school is, therefore, but a con- 
certed emphasis upon the community aspects of the foregoing cur- 
riculum theories. In its mildest form it would make the commu- 
nity activities of the school the center of the educational program. 
- Its most complete form would be, not a school that goes out into 
the community, but a community organized and directed with the 
intent of producing through all its activities and processes healthy, 
growing personalities. Its ultimate outcome would be an educa- 
tion-centered community, not a community-centered school. 

The characteristic principles of the community school have been 
formulated in a number of ways, but they can be reduced to the 
following propositions: 


1. The educational program is designed to meet the needs of a 
particular local community without sacrificing the needs of the 
wider society of the nation and world. 


2. The community processes and activities constitute the medium 
through which children and youth receive educative experi- 
ences. 


1 Ellsworth Collings, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 
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3. Children and youth work codperatively with adults on prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 


4, With respect to its internal organization and operation, the 
school is a model democratic community. 


5. The leadership for initiating, planning, and carrying out of 
projects for community improvements is frequently centered 
in the school.” 


Efforts to develop adequate relationships between the school 
and the community have led to several kinds of community-school 
programs. Some of these programs have satisfied, in considerable 
degree, the principles of a community school, But others have been 
related to them only indirectly. These programs fall into the fol- 
lowing general categories: (1) those that make the school an em- 
bryonic, typical community; (2) those that center around commu- 
nity activities brought into the school; (3) those that center around 
community activities in which the school participates by extending 
the work of the school into the community itself.’ 


9. The School as a Model Community 


The school as an embryonic, typical community is one of the 
earliest forms of the community school concept. Its central feature 
is that the school, in all its internal aspects, should represent the 
kinds of human relationships and moral ideals that ought to char- 
acterize the society. The relation of teacher to teacher, teacher to 
pupil, pupil to pupil, and teacher to principal should in every in- 
stance be one of freedom, codperativeness, and mutual respect and 
interest, The internal organization and operation of the school 
should exemplify the kind of democratic community life that 
ought to obtain in society at large. 


2 Elsie Ripley Clapp, Community Schools in Action, pp. 72-75; Samuel Everett 
(ed), The Community School, pp. 435-454; Edward G. Olsen et al., School and 


Community, p. 11. 
8 This analysis and the treatment in the pages following are based upon Com- 
munity School Concepts in Relation to Societal Determinants, by Milosh Muntyan, 


Doctor's dissertation, University of Illinois, 1947, 
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In this view of the community school, the activities that take 
place in the school are to be codperatively planned and executed. 
They should be undertaken because of their importance to chil- 
dren and teacher and not because of such external coercions as 
examinations, marks, and promotions. On the other hand, it is 
not essential that the activities be the same as those that go on in 
the community at large, nor is it essential that they be drawn from 
the life of the community. What is essential is that the way chil- 
dren, teachers, and administrators live and work together in the 
school should embody those human relationships, understandings, 
and attitudes that exemplify the democratic community. For, ac- 
cording to this view, living in a school that is organized and op- 
erated as an ideal community will develop the kinds of persons 
who will be best fitted to improve the larger society along demo- 
cratic lines. 

The idea of the school as a model democratic community has 
been widely accepted and has been an ingredient of every forward- 
looking school program since 1890. Both the activity and the core 
curriculums incorporate it in theory and practice. Even the ad- 
vocates of the subject curriculum attempt to provide for this con- 
cept of the community school in their schemes for improving the 
subject organization of the educational program. For, in the light 
of current knowledge about human and social development, no 
one can seriously defend the thesis that a school that fails to mani- 
fest in its structure and management the qualities of human asso- 
ciation desired in society can contribute significantly to the devel- 
opment of that society. It is now generally accepted that the least 
to be expected from a school is that (in terms of the developmental 
level of the children) it be a replica, in its own structure and op- 
eration, of society as it should be. 

One of the first educators in this country to advance this concep- 
tion of the community school was Colonel Francis W. Parker. In 
the Practice School of the Cook County and Chicago Normal 
School, from 1883 to 1899, he developed the idea of the school as 
an ideal community. He had, of course, already developed the 
nucleus of this conception while superintendent of schools in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, from 1875 to 1880. The Chicago Normal 
School gave him the opportunity to round it out in both theory 
and practice. 
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To him, “A school should be a model home, a complete com- 
munity and embryonic democracy.” * When this fundamental idea 
was elaborated, the result was Colonel Parker’s educational theory 
as it relates to the community aspects of the school. The following 
propositions summarize his conception of the community school: 


l. Education should be the evolution of self government. 

2. Social duties and responsibilities alone develop the habits and 
character essential to citizenship. 

3. The school should be an ideal community, and every pupil should, 
to the best of his ability, exercise the functions of citizenship. 

4, The evolution of citizenship and the growth of the ideal com- 
munity demand complete physical, mental, and moral activities on the 
part of each pupil. Community life demands examination into its 
present conditions, its history and possibilities; it demands that 
knowledge which is needed to realize those possibilities—that skill 
which puts knowledge into life—that morality which actively holds the 
good of others as the supreme motive. Under no other ideal is it possible 
for a human being to appreciate the necessity of complete living and of 
earnest study. 

5. The ideal of community life is the only ideal adapted to the 
nature of the child in kindergarten, and to children and students of 
all grades; in fact, to all human life. It is the ideal that appeals most 
strongly to young children, and which is in itself capable of expansion 
as the child develops and civilization advances." 


In the Practice School these principles took concrete shape. 
There were no prescribed courses of study, no arbitrary time 
schedule, no imposed methods of teaching. There was no system 
of formal examinations, and there was no attempt to keep records 
of achievement in numerical terms. On the contrary, teachers and 
children worked things out together just as would members of 
a genuine community. And, as in such a community, the products 
of the work of the individuals were taken as evidence of their ac- 
complishments. The drawings, writings, models, and other prod- 
ucts of the children’s work were preserved and sent to parents as 
evidence of progress. The school was indeed a community of chil- 
dren and teachers thinking and working together.° 


4Francis W. Parker, Talks on Pedagogics (New York: The John Day Co.; 1937), 
p. 340. 

5 Francis W. Parker; “Syllabus of Lectures and Lessons upon the Philosophy of 
Education,” The Elementary School Teacher and Course of Study (Elementary School 
Journal, published by the University of Chicago Press) Vol. 2, No. 1, pp. 3-4. 

6 W. $. Jackman, “Francis Wayland Parker,” p. 233. 
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3. The Community School as Community Activities 
in the School 


The idea of making the school a genuine community is a big step 
in the direction of a more fully developed notion of a community 
school. When taken alone, however, the idea is inadequate because 
it fails to emphasize the importance of the use of community proc- 
esses as objects of study. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
other conceptions of community school programs incorporate the 
study of things people do in the community. These community 
activities may be included in the educational program for either, 
or both, of two purposes: to promote the objectives of the school, 
or to serve the purposes of the community. In actual practice both 
of these purposes will be found in almost every program that em- 
phasizes community activities. In some of these programs, how- 
ever, the stress will be placed primarily upon school purposes, 
while in others the emphasis will be laid primarily upon commu- 
nity purposes. 


Community Activities for School Purposes 


When the school makes certain community activities the central 
concern of its instructional program in order to develop children 
along prescribed lines, or in accordance with a theory of child 
growth and development, those activities are used primarily for 
school purposes. On the other hand, if these same activities are 
engaged in as a part of school work—not to promote the develop- 
ment of the individual but instead to foster improvement in the 
community —these activities are used primarily to accomplish the 
purposes of the community. In either case, the purposes of both 
the school and the community may be served. The point of dis- 
tinction is where the emphasis is placed. 

There are many examples of the incorporation of community 
activities in the educational program for school purposes —that is, 
for the purpose of enabling either children or youth to learn better 
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what the school is trying to teach, or of enriching and expanding 
the interests and experiences of students. One of the best ex- 
amples of this notion of a community school program, at the ele- 
mentary school level, is to be found in the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School under the direction of John Dewey, at the be- 
ginning of the present century. Since the curriculum of this school 
has been discussed in an earlier chapter, it is only necessary to 
emphasize its community aspects here. 

The program was designed with occupational activities as its 
center, especially those that focus in the home. The theory behind 
this design was that, since the life of the people is organized 
around their occupational interests, the school will be effective ac- 
cordingly as it engages the children in social activities stemming 
from these occupational concerns of the community. The relation 
between the school and the community was thus conceived as a 
reciprocal one. Occupational activities of the home and the com- 
munity, such as sewing and carpentry, were used as the “core” of 
the educational program; and in turn the children learned things 
in school that they could employ in the community. In the words 
of Dewey: 


The child can carry over what he learns in the home and utilize it 
in the school; and the things learned in the school he applies at home. 
These are the two great things in breaking down isolation, in getting 
connection—to have the child come to school with all the experience 
he has got outside the school, and to leave it with something to be 
immediately used in his everyday life.‘ 

A more recent example of this type of community school pro- 
gram is the one that developed in the Arthurdale High School, 
where the needs and activities of a rural community were used to 
enrich and to extend the high school studies.* The work of the 
school was related to such community interests as preserving and 
canning foods, repairing clothing, carpentry, construction, and 
farming. Music and other arts also made wide use of community 
interests and tastes. For example, students not only learned about 
local music but also became interested in making fiddles from na- 
tive wood, 


T John Dewey, The School and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press; 


1900), pp. 72-73. By permission. i 
8 Elsie Ripley Clapp, Community Schools in Action, pp. 273-332. 
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Perhaps the best exemplification of this conception of the com- 
munity school is that designed and developed by Booker T. Wash- 
ington at the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute.’ Here at 
the college level was built, in the 1880's, a community school 
seldom, if ever, equaled in the annals of American education, Out 
of a few basic ideas and the necessity of building a school with 
practically no financial resources emerged a program of education 
built around productive work in the same sense in which commu- 
nities are built around such labor. The teachers and the students 
cleared the land, designed and constructed the buildings, made the 
brick and all other things they found essential to their purposes. 
At one time Washington could say that, during the nineteen years 
of the School’s existence, “Forty buildings, counting small and 
large, have been built, and all except four are almost wholly the 
products of student labor.” 

If labor had constituted the whole program, the school would 
have been little more than an extensive system of apprenticeship. 
But the fact is that these activities of productive labor became 
focal points about which to organize the various aspects of instruc- 
tion. Science, mathematics, English—indeed, all subjects of study — 
were geared to the practical problems of the laboratory, workshop, 
brick-making, house-building, and the like. Writing in 1904, Paul 
Monroe said of this school: 


My interest in Tuskegee and a few similar institutions is founded 
on the fact that here I find illustrated the two most marked tendencies 
which are being formulated in the most advanced educational thought, 
but are being worked out slowly and with great difficulty. These tend- 
encies are: first, the endeavor to draw the subject matter of education, 
or the “stuff” of schoolroom work, directly from the life of the pupils; 
and second, to relate the outcome of education to life’s activities, oc- 
cupations, and duties of the pupil in such a way that the connection is 
made directly and immediately between schoolroom work and the 
other activities of the person being educated. This is the ideal at 
Tuskegee, and, to a much greater extent than in any other institution 
I know of, the practice; so that the institution is working along not 
only the lines of practical endeavor, but of the most advanced educa- 
tional thought.” 


? Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery, especially chapters 8-11 inclusive. See 
also Emmett J. Scott, and Lyman Beecher Stowe, Booker T. Wa 
164-184. 


10 Scott and Stowe, Booker T. Washington (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.; 
1916), pp. 63-64. By permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. as! 


shington, pp. 3-81, 
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Community Activities in the School for Community Purposes 


As the program just discussed served community purposes inci- 
dentally while serving primarily the objectives of the school, so the 
programs that bring community activities into the school chiefly 
for community purposes also contribute to the realization of the 
school’s objectives. It is again a matter of degree, of where the 
major stress is to be placed. One of the best illustrations of this 
type of program is afforded by the work at the Penn School on the 
island of St. Helena in South Carolina. Here the primary emphasis 
was on the improvement of community life, with ordinary school 
activities playing a subordinate role. The school incorporated in 
its program a number of activities which had, as their basic pur- 
pose, the advancement of the people on the island instead of the 
improvement of school activities per se. This is clearly evident 
from the following account: * 


The Island of St. Helena in South Carolina is almost entirely popu- 
lated by Negro families. Here the Penn School is located. The students 
attending it come in from the surrounding farms. Instructors in the 
institution decided that a purely academic curriculum was unwise— 
that a radical change to a program which included an attack on the 
problems of the community would be advisable. Thereafter craft 
experiences and practical farm work marched hand in hand with 
“book learning.” The school is never entirely closed at any season; for, 
in the words of the principal, “a young onion cannot be laid aside like 
a piece of chalk.” 

In order to aid the community and to prove to the adults the value 
of the training their children are receiving, parents are urged to set 
aside a portion of the land (usually an acre), which their child may 
handle according to the agricultural lessons he receives in school. Often 
this land becomes the most interesting plot on the farm both to the 
child and to the parents. 

During the first years of the school’s history, the only crop that was 
considered worth planting was cotton, and when, under the school 
lead, corn was raised, it meant new horizons for the island agriculture. 
The results in figures influenced the whole community. The first year 
the children’s corn crop was valued at $3,000, and more than 2,000 cans 
of fruit and vegetables were preserved for use in the homes. 

It was a natural step to transfer the corn-raising from the school land 
to the home acres on the island farms, and there it has remained as an 
important crop. 

11 Paul R. Hanna, Youth Serves the Community (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc.; copyright 1936), pp- 119-22. By permission. 
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The methods used to introduce agricultural education are interesting 
to note. First, the children individually were given small plots of land 
to cultivate as gardens. Before the initial enthusiasm died down, the 
whole group began work on a school acre. Here they were taught to 
raise corn according to the best scientific method. When the crop was 
harvested and the students saw the actual cash return (the school 
bought the crop), enthusiasm ran high. The next move was to lay out 
a seven-acre experimental farm. The boys measured off the land and 
planted crops that a typical island farm should raise—food for home 
use, food for the stock, and crops for land improvement. On these 
acres, all the agricultural classes worked coéperatively. 

Every year, a Junior Fair and a Farmer Fair are held on the island. 
These two fairs closely connect the homes and the school. The pupils 
help to prepare all the exhibits for the Junior Fair. Their own corn, 
garden stuff, pigs, and school handiwork are shown. Prizes and certifi- 
cates are distributed. Each certificate concludes with the following 
words, “and has shown a spirit of trustworthiness, service to the Islands, 
and loyalty to the ideals of Penn school.” One year the children pre- 
sented a play, “The Carnival of Industry.” 

The youngsters personified the crops and told the farmers all their 
troubles, The graduation class demonstrated corn-testing, the proper 
milking of a cow, and the shoeing of a horse. Dramatization presented 
carpenters and blacksmiths working at their tasks, The girls cut and 
fitted dresses, used a sewing machine, and wove on a rag rug at a loom. 
They demonstrated how to cook a meal properly. Thus, the lessons 
of the year were reviewed for the edification of all. 

This demonstration of social service was accomplished in a com- 
munity where there was much to be done. The field was large; the 
people, poor. To help, radical changes had to be made. The school met 
intense opposition from the community. Revolutionary ideas are 


to move subtly and carefully. Today, 
in the school and in the home. .., 
The leaders believe the project is accomplishing its purpose for the 


Island continues to adopt new ideas which originate with the children 
in school. 


Unlike the Dewey School, Tuskegee Institute, and Arthurdale 
High School—where community concerns and activities were em- 
ployed to enhance the program of the school and to enrich and to 
enlarge the meaning of school activities—the program of the Penn 
School was geared directly to the improvement of the economic 
life of the people. The children, of course, learned a great deal in 
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the way of skills, knowledges, and attitudes; but these were largely 
by-products of the school’s efforts to create a better life for the 
people by a more intelligent use of their local resources. 


4. The Community School as the Extension of the 


School into the Community 


The concepts of community-school relationships just discussed cen- 
ter the program in the school. Attention is turned now to those 
programs which center largely in the community. These programs 
did not arise in opposition to the earlier in-school concepts, but 
instead grew as extensions of them. This was an attempt to bridge 
the gap between school and community by taking students to the 
community activities in order that they might have directed expe- 
riences in the community setting. 


School Activities in the Community for School Purposes 


The school-in-community-for-school-purposes approach grew 
with an extension of school “projects” into the community. While 
those concerned with the project method of teaching did not 
elaborate the assumptions and implications of their work with re- 
spect to the relationships between the school and the community, 
as did Parker and Dewey, their programs did provide the basis for 
still another community school idea. These projects often took the 
school into the community, and in at least a few instances these 
activities were productive of genuine community-centered school- 
ing. While there is no necessary connection between a community- 
centered program and excursions into the community (for these 
may be taken for a myriad of purposes), early experimenters with 
the project method did see the community function of the school 
as a concomitant of an activity curriculum.” 

In most instances these projects were in the community but not 


12 Collings, An Experiment with a Project Curriculum, Introduction, pp. xvii- 
xxvi. 
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really a part of community life. Of Collings’ four types of projects 
(play, excursion, story, and handwork), the excursion took the 
school into the community while the handwork projects more fre- 
quently brought aspects of community life into the school. Al- 
though Collings’ purposes were clearly concerned with the devel- 
opment of individuals—and his program primarily followed the 
lines of their interests—there were times when, in showing the 
public the results of the school, the program approached a genu- 
inely shared school-community concern over problems. When the 
children in Collings’ school became interested in a project and in 
sharing the results of school interest and effort, the community 
saw need to take action. 

In one such instance a group investigating the causes of typhoid 
in the locality continued their work by studying how a local farmer 
could best combat flies and what he could do to prevent further 
cases of typhoid in his family. The group then proceeded to study 
the currently prevalent diseases in the community. This activity 
culminated in a community meeting—planned and directed by 
the school group—concerned with their findings on diseases com- 
mon to the locality, with special emphasis on the relation of flies 
to typhoid.” 

It is quite clear, however, that the purposes of these meetings 
were shared learnings rather than attempts “to stimulate, stir up, 
or prod the patrons of the district to some sort of action.” It is also 
apparent that the intent of these meetings was to help the parents 
to understand and coéperate with the school in its program rather 
than to make school and community a genuine unit. * The com- 
munity function of the school was usually secondary to the school 
program. The school program was largely separate from real 
community concerns as the community saw them. Community par- 
ticipation in the planning of projects was not considered essential 
to desirable school-community relations. The school touched the 
community at the practical level but never at the level of active 
social problems and never in a genuine school-community attempt 
to remove societal inadequacy. 


48 Collings, An Experiment with a Project Curriculu 
4 Ibid., p. 15. PERTE 
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School Activities in the Community for Community Purposes 


Another concept moves the school into the community primar- 
ily for the purpose of meeting such community problems as the 
students can recognize as important and can carry to a reasonably 
successful conclusion. A further consideration, of course, is that 
the activity have some benefit to the personal growth of the stu- 
dents—that it be educative. Otherwise this concept is simply ex- 
ploitation of youth by a community. Examples of this kind of 
school-community relationships are to be found in Hanna's inter- 
national survey of youth activities in the community. While the 
majority of the “socially useful” activities described in this survey 
are not school oriented at all, being instigated instead by out-of- 
school youth groups, a few do provide clear illustrations of the 
school-in-community-for-community-purposes concept. A number 
of the projects reported were concerned with public health, civic 
beauty, public safety, improvement of agriculture and industry, 
and conservation of natural resources. The majority of these were 
effective attacks on surface aspects of problems in these areas. They 
were concerned, for instance, with the immediate safety of school 
children; that is, they were concerned with a symptom, rather than 
with the real social problems inherent in the use and control of 
automobiles, one of the major hazards. In these activities the 
school program did not undergo any marked change, nor were the 
real social problems attacked. 

However, one of the projects was concerned not only with school 
activity but also with more fundamental social problems. Follow- 
ing a disastrous tenement fire in the community, the children 
formed a tenement commission and organized a campaign for bet- 
ter housing conditions. They inspected housing, recorded unsafe 
conditions, and took the records to City Hall. The mayor's commit- 
tee heard their demands and informed them of some of the ob- 
stacles of housing improvement. The group then divided into two 
active committees—one for further study of good and poor housing 
conditions, and the other to plan immediate action. The first com- 
mittee heard lectures by housing authorities and visited model 


15 Hanna, Youth Serves the Community. 
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housing projects. The second group was aware of a bill before the 
state legislature regarding housing. They prepared and circulated 
a petition for the passage of this bill and earned money to send a 
representative with their petition to the legislature. After passage 
of the bill, the entire group publicized its provisions and actively 
campaigned to enforce the new law in their community. Discrep- 
ancies between current practice and the new law were reported to 
municipal authorities. At the time this project was reported, the 
group was carrying out plans to extend its campaign to solicit fed- 
eral aid for housing in their city.”* 

It is apparent that numerous school purposes might have been 
realized during the course of this activity. As reported, however, it 
reflects primary concern for community purposes almost to the 
exclusion of school-centered goals. Youth were serving the commu- 
nity—and perhaps serving the school program at the same time— 
but there is no clear evidence that the community and the school 
became one in purpose. The concept of the school and the com- 
munity working as a unit for social reconstruction was not fully 
realized. 


5. The Community School and Cultural Synthesis 


It seems like a tautology to say that in order to have a community 
school there must first be a community. But the fact of the matter 
is that it is precisely the lack of common activities, purposes, and 
understandings in modern society that constitutes both the need 
for such a school and the chief obstacle to its development. As 
noted in earlier chapters, any careful diagnosis of American society 
will reveal that the cultural core is becoming smaller relative to 
the specialized and unassimilated aspects of the culture. This is 
especially true in those sections of the country where specialization 
and urbanization are in the most advanced stages of development. 

This tendency toward cultural disintegration both crystallizes 
the values of community life and stimulates efforts toward cultural 
reintegration. The stress now being placed upon the community 


16 Hanna, Youth Serves the Community, pp. 52-56. 
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school and its supporting ideas is to be understood as a manifesta- 
tion of these underlying social realities. At the same time the suc- 
cess of the community school movement depends in large measure 
upon an adequate diagnosis of the social situation out of which the 
force of the movement stems. If efforts to build community schools 
are guided by outworn social ideas and misconceptions of actual 
conditions, they can lead only to failure. 

This possibility of failure becomes clear when it is recognized 
that in many localities, especially in urbanized regions, “commu- 
nity” in the sense of shared activities, meanings, and purposes (to 
say nothing of mutual sympathy and intimate personal under- 
standing) no longer exists. Instead, there exist specialized groups 
embracing narrow activities and purposes. The “community” is 
now largely an aggregate of individuals, each of whom is related 
more or less intimately to some specialized activity—occupation or 
profession—but who shares little experience with persons outside 
his sphere of movement. These individuals come together in occu- 
pational groups for the purpose of protecting and advancing the 
interests that stem from their work. But they are seldom brought 
together in a genuine community activity. This is paradoxical. For, 
while their specialized activities increase their interdependence 
and hence accentuate the need for a genuine community, at the 
same time these activities breed narrow interests and partial points 
of view, which tend to render these individuals incapable of recog- 
nizing and participating in shared concerns. 

If the community school of today is to be successful, it must take 
these given social realities as hard facts and attempt to devise an 
educational program to foster a new cultural synthesis. However, 
it must be recognized that most community school programs have 
been developed on the assumption that cultural integration already 
exists to a large degree. Of course, it has been recognized by 
proponents of community schools that not all is well with society, 
and surely not with community life. Nevertheless, there has been 
little or no recognition of the fact that many of the ills of society 
are rooted in deep-lying social cleavages, which fragment com- 
munity life at the level of moral ideals and social perspectives. At 
the very outset, therefore, those who would develop a community 
school are faced with the necessity of locating adequate common 
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ground on which to base a program of education that will enlist 
the efforts of the entire community. 

The movement toward the development of community school 
programs has proceeded, for the most part, on the assumption that 
people in a particular locality were bound together by many more 
ties than is actually the case. Since this assumption is more nearly 
valid in rural sections, it is not surprising that community school 
programs have been concentrated largely in rural communities. 
In these sections are to be found the remnants of an agrarian way 
of life, and the community school programs developed in them 
tend to reflect the resurrection of this outdated cultural pattern. 
This is clearly shown in the school programs that stress the occupa- 
tions, crafts, and leisure pursuits of a particular locality. 


Social Problems as the Core of Community School Programs 


All the various social groups of a modern “community” are 
interrelated by the social problems whose solution will affect, for 
good or for ill, all the people in a given locality—and not infre- 
quently those of remote “communities.” The community school 
will find its common ground in these problems. Since they affect 
all interests, they will arouse people of varied social positions and 
perspectives and bring them into the social and intellectual proc- 
esses by which consensus can be built in those areas that now divide 
the people. The task of the community school is to use the resources 
at its command to create community in crucial aspects of the 
culture where none now exists. The very nature of this undertak- 
ing requires that community school programs be centrally con- 
cerned with those controversial areas in which community of 
thought and feeling has broken down, 

However, the notion of social problems as the core of the com- 
munity school programs must be qualified. Community life tends 
to break down at the level of basic social orientation. The lack of 
community is reflected in a multiplicity of social perspectives, 
which leads individuals to view the same objective conditions in 
quite different ways. This means that in the disrupted communities 
of today there is frequently no common situation, no common 
social reality, to which appeal can be made. It is customary in 
educational circles to talk about “the situation” as though it were 
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the same for everyone. Frequently the situation does not exist alike 
for all persons. Instead, there are different situations for different 
individuals with respect to the same objective circumstances. For 
example, the same circumstances may be perceived one way by 
labor groups, another way by farm groups, and still another way 
by business and professional groups. 

The community school, therefore, cannot begin its work on the 
assumption of common problems or even common situations. 
Rather it must assume that common perceptions of the actual state 
of affairs must often be built before common problems or even 
comparable situations can be recognized. Frequently the recogni- 
tion by individuals, representing different social positions and 
orientations, that their perceptions of reality are different shocks 
them into a search for common ground. At any rate, little progress 
can be made toward the development of shared thought and feel- 
ing until common perceptions of the existing state of affairs 
become possible. 

The foregoing analysis makes plain the need for a method of 
thought appropriate to the task of the community school. Such a 
method must be conceived in light of the necessity of creating and 
developing a new cultural synthesis, a new community of thought, 
feeling, and action. Where it is necessary, as in modern society, to 
think about problems, trends, and developments in all areas as 
interrelated factors—instead of following the old forms of linear 
thinking, in which the problems and developments of a given area 
were considered in isolation from those of other areas —social 
planning is inescapable. The method of thought suited to the 
community school must, therefore, emphasize patterns of thought 
and human-relation skills required in codperative social planning 
and in the reconstruction of social perspectives, ideals, and other 
elements of personal and group structures. 

Planning at community and regional levels, as is the case at 
national and world levels, requires not only relational thinking 
but also concern with social goals and underlying social norms. 
It requires that differences among individuals and social groups 
respecting the directions in which they wish to move be recognized 
as the crux of social problems; that social problems focus primarily 
in differences of opinion about the ends to be attained through 
social action; that these differences be reconstructed so that com- 
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mon goals can emerge; and that the existing conditions and ac- 
cepted ends be fused into a program and plan of action to be tried 
out and revised in the light of the findings revealed by recon- 
naissance at various stages of the try-out. 

Perhaps the best illustration of a community-school activity 
from this standpoint is the following account of the participation 
of a school in regional planning: * 


In a lumber region of the Pacific Northwest a certain community has 
made its livelihood by cutting timber, sawing it into lumber, and 
shipping it to other regions. The lumber companies have not operated 
on a sustained-yield basis and, as a result, the stand of good timber is 
now practically exhausted. The community with its many lifetime 
investments is on the verge of disintegration and in a few years may 
well become just another ghost logging town. 

A group of far-sighted citizens discussed the situation and suggested 
that steps be taken at once to avert economic and social decay by 
planning for a transition to other types of economic pursuits than 
lumbering. The State Planning Council was invited to make a survey 
and recommend new economic enterprises for the community. The 
Planning Council indicated its willingness to assist the community in 
planning, but made it clear that planning must be done in a democracy 
by those who are directly affected by the plans. It suggested that 
citizen groups take the lead in the four stages of planning—survey of 
the situation, determination of shortages, projection of plans, and 
their execution; the Council would provide consultants and bring 
their experience and special technics to bear on the problem. 

The citizen group soon saw that the public schools were splendidly 
equipped to assist in the undertaking and that the youth would profit 
greatly by participation in each phase of the struggle to save their 
community from catastrophe. These citizens were not passing the 
major responsibility for “community salvation” on to the educational 
faculty nor the immature young people. Rather youth was to be given 
a share in the task confronting the community. 

Teachers and pupils listened in on policy-making sessions, then 
returned to the classrooms and laboratories to work out the detailed 
survey instruments. Teams made up of citizens, planners, school staff, 
and pupils made the first-hand observation of a large number of 
pertinent resources and human activities: amount and kind of avail- 
able standing timber for logging; acreage of stump land and a soil 
analysis of the cut-over land; acreage of cultivated land with its soil 
analysis, use, and yield; availability of water for agricultural and 


11 From Planning for America, “Education and Planning,” by George B. Galloway 
and Others. Copyright 1944 by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
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industrial use and for the generation of electricity; extent of various 
types of industrial, agricultural, artistic, managerial skills possessed 
by the citizens of the community; statistics on employment and un- 
employment; the potential markets for anticipated dairy or truck 
garden or orchard products; and the available industrial plant and 
machinery idle and in use. The list of resources and activities surveyed 
is long, but in most categories the schools played a significant role. 

Out of the survey grew a list of definite shortages and this knowl- 
edge of inadequacies led naturally to the projection of plans for 
improvement. The process of projection resulted in a plan to convert 
certain lumber mills into wood-working factories for furniture and 
wooden ware. This substitute industry would bring as much income 
to the community and employ as many workmen, but necessitated 
a much smaller annual cut of timber; this in turn would allow a 
sustained-yield policy and reverse the trend toward forest depletion. 
The stump land was to be converted into pasture, and dairy cattle 
would produce a good living for many citizens formerly employed in 
logging. Some of the soil would make excellent truck gardens and 
small fruit orchards and furnish new economic pursuits... . 

_ . . In these first three phases of this rational approach to the collec- 
tive problems of the community, the schools had an important part. 
But from this point on the service which education can render to this 
community plan will increase greatly. As the plans need wide discus- 
sion and gradual absorption by the community, the schools can or- 
ganize their class work to contribute to these ends. The language arts 
program could present in public forum, over the radio, through the 
local press and other media the purposes and plans. The art program 
could attempt to present by posters, murals, models, and a variety of art 
forms, the possibilities in better housing, community planning for 
better traffic or safety or health, increased recreational facilities, im- 
proved agricultural practices, sustained yield in the forest, and the like. 
The social studies classes could discuss the basic social and economic 
principles behind the proposed changes and aid the community in 
seeing what political machinery is essential for achieving and insuring 
the ends sought. The biological science groups could experiment with 
the improvement of soil, with the selection of crop and seed best 
suited to the locality, with the best breeds of poultry and dairy cattle, 
and with the balance of flora and fauna within the region. The 
physical science groups could work on problems of by-products of 
forest waste, generation and transmission of power, disposal of sewage, 
pure water, safety, and the like. 

Equally significant for the present and future is the learning accruing 
to the youth who thus participate. They will gain much practical and 
theoretical knowledge. They will know how cooperatively to work out 
solutions to real life problems. They will have had experience in the 
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democratic technic of directing social progress. And not the least of the 
benefits will be the satisfaction that comes to youth from having 
channeled its energy in socially useful directions. 


When the community school turns its attention to the possibili- 
ties of contributing to the development of cultural reintegration 
—to the advancement of the emerging cultural pattern—through 
planning at all levels involving adults, youth, and children, it will 
be able to make headway not only in rural but also in urban 
sections. For it will then be grounded in social reality and in the 
emerging community of thought and feeling in America. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. List several activities that might be undertaken in the school of 
today with the purpose of making the school a small, model commu- 
nity. Beside each suggested activity indicate the pattern of curriculum 
organization with which such an activity would be most compatible. 

2. List several community activities that might be brought into the 
school for study. For each activity indicate whether its study would be 
primarily for school or primarily for community purposes. Also in- 
dicate the curriculum pattern into which each activity would fit best. 

3. List several activities that would take the school into the commu- 
nity for their study. Indicate for each of these whether its study is pri- 
marily for school purposes or primarily for community purposes. Also 
indicate the curriculum pattern into which each activity would fit best. 

4. What do you consider the essential elements of the best commu- 
nity-school relationship? What do you see as the steps to be taken in 
achieving such relationships? 

5. Evaluate each of the three curriculum organizations in terms of 
the ways in which it facilitates desirable school-community relations. 


Suggested Reading 


1. One of the earliest concepts of the school as a model community 
is developed in Colonel Parker’s Talks on Pedagogics and is summa- 
rized in “Syllabus of Lectures and Lessons upon the Philosophy of Ed- 
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ucation” in The Elementary School Teacher and Course of Study (Ele- 
mentary School Journal), Vol. 2, No. 1 (July, 1901), pages 3—4. 

2. Also at the turn of the century John Dewey developed a slightly 
different conception of school-community relationships in The School 
and Society. Dewey's program brought community activities into the 
school primarily for school purposes. An excellent early exemplifica- 
tion of this type of program is found in an account of the community 
school developed at Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute by 
Booker T. Washington several years before the concept emerged as an 
educational theory. See his Up from Slavery, especially Chapters 8 to 
11. More recent examples of this type of community-school program 
are found in Elsie R. Clapp’s Community Schools in Action. 

3. Examples of community schools in which community activities 
are brought into the school primarily for community purposes are 
found in Paul Hanna’s Youth Serves the Community. You will also 
find in this reference examples of school activities in the community 
primarily for dealing with community problems. 

4. The community school concept that takes the school into the 
community for school purposes is well illustrated in the rural school 
program developed by Fllsworth Collings and reported in his book 
An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 

5. Such books as School and Community by Edward G. Olsen and 
Others, The Community School, editéd by Samuel Everett, and the 
N.E.A., Department of Elementary School Principals, Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook, “Community Living and the Elementary School” should 
serve, in addition to those cited earlier, as good general references con- 
cerning community school concepts and practices. 

6. School and Community Programs, compiled and edited by Ed- 
ward G. Olsen, presents case examples of various means of achieving 
better school-community understandings and working relationships. 
The way in which the community school concept has been worked out 
in agricultural education is described in Herbert M. Hamlin’s Agricul- 
tural Education in Community Schools. 

7. The following pamphlets give excellent brief treatments of the 
community school in theory and practice: S. E. Torsten Lund, The 
School-Gentered Community; Samuel Everett, School and Community; 
and Margaret O. Koopman, Utilizing the Local Environment. 


CHAE TER 2 


oo 


IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS of this part of the book, plans for the 
general organization of the instructional program were described. 
If any of these general schemes is to be put into operation, plans 
and procedures for directing the process of learning from day to 
day must be developed. One of the oldest instructional plans is 
the daily assignment-recitation plan, of which the purpose is to 
teach the text and to ascertain whether or not the assigned lesson 
has been learned. While it is still well entrenched, this plan has 
become more and more discredited, and less and less followed in 
practice, with each new investigation of the conditions of human 
learning and thinking. 

Though not the most widely followed, the most generally ap- 
proved organization of instruction today is the unit plan. It is still 
in need of much refinement and further development, but its 
worth as an instructional instrument is well founded in practice. 
In one form or another it has become the standard pattern of 
instructional organization in published courses of study and in 
many classrooms. 

The term unit is used in many different senses in educational 
circles. It is often used to refer to an amount of academic credit. 
For example, graduation from high school requires sixteen units of 
credit, meaning that particular courses have been pursued for a 
fixed number of periods of a specified length. Again, it is frequently 
used to designate a particular amount of intelligence or achieve- 
ment, as in psychological and educational scales. For present pur- 


poses a unit refers to the kind rather than to the quantity of 
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instruction. The word is variously interpreted in the field of 
instruction, depending upon the educational theory in terms of 
which it is defined. All of these varying conceptions of the unit, 
however, have one thing in common: they emphasize the unifica- 
tion of instruction around some central factor or principle. 


1. General Classification of Units 


If examination of units is limited to their surface features, several 
different kinds will be found. This fact is reflected in the diversity 
of the nomenclature of units, In the literature of education there 
are units of learning, units of instruction, units of adaptation, units 
of understanding, units of living, subject-matter units, experience 
units, and activity units. Caswell and Campbell's classification 
of units reduces them to two kinds: first, those in which the primary 
orientation is a phase or aspect of the culture or a major division 
of subject matter; second, units based primarily upon the experi- 
ence and interest of the learner. These are referred to as “subject- 
matter units” and “experience units,” respectively.’ This basis of 
classification is substantially accurate; it makes a clear-cut distinc- 
tion among units along the lines of distinct schools of educational 
thought. 
1H. L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development, p. 405. 
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Distinction between Subject-Matter Units and Experience Units 


However, this classification does not go to the heart of the differ- 
ences among units. According to prevailing educational opinion, 
the chief difference between the subject-matter and the child- 
interest schools of thought is that the first minimizes interest, and 
the second maximizes it. Interest has, of course, always been a 
prominent feature in the child-interest school of thought, but it is 
not an exclusive consideration. It is well to bear in mind that the 
revolt against formalism and over-emphasis upon subject matter 
in education stems from the instrumental theory of logic no less 
than from educational theory and studies of child behavior. In a 
little-known monograph, entitled The Logicul Basis of Educational 
Theory from the Standpoint of Instrumental Logic, by Daniel 
Ambrose Tear, published in 1908, this point is set forth and ex- 
plained by reference to the logic of inquiry. After a discussion of 
logical theory, the author makes the following observations: 


The preceding discussion of logical theory makes clear certain 
principles that, if accepted, must determine the theory of education. 
..- The more important of these principles are: 

1. All development of experience takes place in a disturbed situa- 
tion brought about by the failure to function of habitual ways of 
reacting. Thought is the reconstructive movement through which 
this disturbed situation is readjusted. 

2. Experience is essentially activity. . . . All growth and development 
are through activity. The final end of all activity is practical conduct. 

af Habit as the form in which valuable experiences are retained 
constitutes the material with which thought operates. The disintegra- 
tion and reintegration of habit is the fundamental movement in de- 
velopment. 

cts The failure of habits and the tension resulting therefrom give 
rise to the thought-situation. Within this thought-situation are realized 
all the manifold forms of intellectual life. 

5. The reconstruction of the thought-situation is hypothetical. The 
test of its truth is practical: “Does it work?” Further experience may 


modify any conclusion. All development involves a continued recon- 
struction of experience.” 


? Daniel Ambrose Tear, The Logical Basis of Educational Theory from the 


Standpoint of Instrumental Logic (Chicago: Universit i 
: ss, 1908), 
pp. 23-24. By permission. 4 oo 
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It is evident from this quotation, as well as from the basic educa- 
tional works of Dewey,‘ that the pattern of thought involved in 
meeting disturbing situations is the fundamental alternative to 
the conventional subject-matter organization of instruction. To be 
sure, interest and experience are important ingredients of the 
thought process; but they are only ingredients and not the process 
itself. Accordingly, the fundamental character of the units that 
Caswell and Campbell group under the heading of experience 
units, as distinct from subject-matter units, is the pattern of thought 
that experience units presuppose. 


Fundamental Kinds of Instructional Units 


It is now possible to point out the fundamental distinctions 
between the two kinds of units noted by Caswell and Campbell. 
Instruction may be viewed from two standpoints. It may be seen 
as a process by which certain materials are assimilated so as to 
produce learning products in the form of attitudes, knowledge, 
skills, personal adaptations, and the like. This view of instruction 
emphasizes the study of printed, or visual, materials so as to 
assimilate the content of these materials as a body of ready-made 
knowledge. 

Instruction may also be viewed from the standpoint of the 
processes of thinking, in which materials of instruction are used in 
overcoming a difficulty. This view of instruction emphasizes the 
process of thinking involved in appraising what someone says or 
does and in reaching conclusions about factual and moral prob- 
lems. While understandings, skills, and the like result from this 
kind of instruction, the special learnings are those in the form of 
habits of effective thinking. Learning viewed merely as a process 
of assimilation results in understandings, attitudes, and so on, but 
it does not lead to effective habits of thinking save by accident. 
Instruction based upon the process of thinking assumes that 
improvement in habits of effective thinking is as important, if not 
more important, than substantive outcomes such as understandings 


3 John Dewey, How We Think. See also Democracy and Education and Logic: The 
Theory of Inquiry. 
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and appreciations, which are usually identified with a particular 
subject matter. Dewey has well observed: “Upon its intellectual 
side, education consists in the formation of wide-awake, careful, 
thorough habits of thinking.” * 

In terms of this fundamental distinction we can discern two 
general classes of units having different bases of unification. First, 
there are units based upon the processes of thinking, the patterns 
of thought involved in solving problems, in making judgments, in 
criticizing and evaluating propositions. Second, there are units 
based upon the processes of assimilation and resulting largely in 
such products of learning as understandings, adaptations, and 
skills. The first of these will be referred to as process units and the 
second as subject-matter units. 


2. Patterns of Process Units 


It follows, from the fact that the thinking process is the central 
factor in the process unit, that its different patterns are determined 
by the patterns of thinking rather than by the processes of mere 
assimilation of subject matter. But how can these patterns of 
thinking be ascertained? A partial answer to this question is to be 
found in the fact that the form thought takes is conditioned by 
the purposes it serves. At the present stage of knowledge, it is 
perhaps impossible to list all of the purposes of serious thought, 
to say nothing of classifying them. Fortunately, this is hardly neces- 
sary, since through observation it is possible to discover some of 
the more common and socially significant purposes, to lay bare 


the patterns of the thought processes that serve them, and thereby 
to arrive at the forms of process units, 


Units and Purposes of Thinking 


There are three fundamental purposes of thinking. First, sup- 
pose an individual wishes to ascertain the conditions under which 
rust appears on wheat, or the factors that increase the rate of 


4 John Dewey, How We Think (New York: D. C. Heath & Co.; 1933), p. 78. 
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learning in human beings, or the conditions under which wounds 
heal most rapidly. He begins to study any one of these problems; 
after a prolonged period, let it be supposed, he is able to formulate 
and to confirm the conditions under which the particular conse- 
quences appear. In cases such as these what is the purpose of think- 
ing? It seems clear that the individual seeks to establish some de- 
scriptive principle or law, some interpretation or explanation. 

In other situations—to illustrate the second fundamental pur- 
pose of thinking—an individual has to decide whether or not to 
make a dress, take a vacation, inaugurate a guidance program for a 
school, or effect better relations between employer and employees. 
In such cases he is undecided as to what ends to work for as well 
as what means to employ. In deciding whether or not to take a 
vacation, there will be conflicting desires and objectives: the 
desire to travel versus the desire to save money; the desire for new 
experiences versus the love for the free and easy hours afforded by 
home. These conflicts are not merely problems of means. For 
example, they are not merely problems of selecting appropriate 
ways of travel. Actually, they are problems of determining the goals 
the individual is to seek. As the purposes are determined, the best 
ways of attaining them may also be worked out; but this is not 
necessarily the case. In tasks of this type we shall say that the 
purpose of thought is to work out the goals of action and to 
formulate policies and courses of action. 

As an example of the third purpose of thought, the individual, 
from time to time, must make up his mind about matters upon 
which he is being persuaded. In these times of rapid communica- 
tion the individual is bombarded from every direction by pro- 
posals and counter-proposals about matters of social policy. He 
must decide what stand he will take. In such cases he will hear and 
read what other people have to say with respect to such matters, 
especially if he wants to take account of the criticisms, wishes, and 
viewpoints of other people who are also concerned. In order to do 
this he must not only hear or read what others say but must also 
grasp what is implied or assumed. In this function of thought the 
purpose is to examine and evaluate the conclusions, plans, and 
propositions of other people with a view to deciding what to 
believe or accept. The processes of thought involved in such cases 
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are similar to those involved in making decisions and policies; but 
the critical function of mind is so frequently employed apart 
from the constructive processes of forming policies and reconstruct- 
ing the goals of action that separate treatment is not redundant. 

These, then, are the three major purposes of thought: (1) to 
ascertain laws, generalizations, explanations, descriptive principles; 
(2) to make decisions, formulate policies, and reconstruct goals of 
action; and (3) to examine and evaluate conclusions, plans, and 
proposals. Each of these purposes is served by more or less distinct 
patterns of thought. The first involves a pattern that corresponds 
to the structure of the scientific method. The second purpose 
requires for its realization the processes of thought involved in 
making practical judgments. The last one is fulfilled by the process 
of critical thought. Corresponding to these patterns are three kinds 
of process units, here designated by the name of the thought 
structure upon which each one rests: (1) Units of Discovery and 
Verification, (2) Normative Units, and (3) Units of Criticism. 

The structure of these units, as has been noted, is fixed by the 
structure of the thought processes upon which they are based. That 
is to say, if a person knows the different phases of thought through 
which he goes in the act of discovery and verification and likewise 
in the act of rendering practical judgments—as in the making of 
decisions and policies and in the process of criticism—he has the 
proper guide to the organization and direction of learning activi- 
ties. For, in the final analysis, such activities must follow the 
pattern of thought development. It can therefore be said with 
Symonds: 


Teachers must know what mental processes are involved in solving 
a problem; they must be able to tell when pupils have or have not 
mastered steps in the process. They must be as interested in the process 
of thinking as in the outcome of thinking. They must be able to 


provide pupils with practice and exercises to strengthen their deficien- 
cies in any detail of the thinking process. 


The general outlines of the forms that the thinking process takes 
in the kinds of units under discussion are fairly well known. The 
details of the outlines, however, are not as clearly evident, though 
much more is known about them than is actually used in educa- 
tional practice. 


5 From Education and the Psychology of Thinking, b 
„ by P. M. Symonds, p. 14 
Copyright 1936. Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Cona ‘ y 
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Units of Discovery and Verification 


The pattern of the unit of discovery and verification is the same 
as that of the method of science, broadly interpreted. The unit 
begins with a perplexing situation and ends with a clarified situa- 
tion; or, in terms of behavior, this unit covers what Dewey has 
called a “complete act of reflective activity.” While the pattern of 
this unit has many details—most of which vary from situation to 
situation and from subject matter to subject matter—its essential 
features are that the children face a problem, that they have ideas 
about how to solve the problem, and that these ideas should be 
tested to ascertain which one, if any, will actually overcome the 
difficulty constituting the problem. One of the best outlines of 
this type of unit has been prepared by Kilpatrick. To him a unit 
is an “instance of child living,” by which he means the actual 
facing and resolving of: a disturbing situation. Following the 
structure of thought proposed by Dewey in How We Think, 
Kilpatrick sets forth five phases of the unit. 


1. The individual (or social group) faces a situation. He has no satisfac- 
tory way of responding to it and is hence perplexed both as to what 
aspect of it he should respond and how he should respond. 

2. He continues to face the situation; begins to analyze it so as to 
locate details that might be of help in deciding what to do and how 
to do it. 

3. Out of his past experience and his present analysis of the situation 
he makes plans for resolving his difficulty and chooses, on the basis 
of careful thought, the plan he prefers to try out. 

4. He tries out the plan selected, revising it whenever it seems desirable 
to do so. 

5. If the plan works, the perplexity is resolved. If the plan does not 
work, he may go back through the various activities again and again 
until some solution has been reached or else the individual abandons 
the situation.° 


This unit may be developed in many different ways, depending 
upon whether the content is drawn from the social, biological, or 
physical sciences and upon the developmental level of the children. 
In some units of this type the phases, as outlined above, are 
hidden beneath a multitude of activities of all varieties—reading, 


6 Adapted from Remaking the Curriculum, by W. H. Kilpatrick (New York: 
Newson & Company; 1936), pp. 47 ff. 
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modeling, painting, dramatizing, costuming, and so on. In other 
cases the outline of phases is so plain that even he who runs may 
read. 

The intellectual heart of the unit is the elaborating and testing 
of the ideas suggested as probable solutions to the problem. With- 
out the testing process the unit tends to drop from reflective 
thinking to the level of mere trial and error; as a result, the 
children are denied much of the educative value of the unit. 
Among other things, reflection involves deductions from the idea 
being tested and the devising of ways to check the dependability 
of such deductions. The following excerpt from a stenographic 
report of the development of a unit of discovery and verification 
in the classroom will illustrate the importance of reflection in 
connection with ideas suggested as solutions. This unit was en- 
titled “Learning to Think About Power.” At the point where the 
following quotation begins, the students had come upon the 
question of what causes a steam engine to run or what is the source 
of its power. Then the following classroom discussion (S. indicating 
students; and T., the teacher) ensued: 


S. I thought the question Mr. Klingel gave us—What is it about the 
steam that makes the wheel turn?—was a good one. 

T. Any ideas about that? 

S. ‘The steam pushes in a hole in the cylinder against the piston and 
that makes it go in and out. 

In other words, you would say that it is the push of the steam on 

the piston? How many of you think that is a good idea? What is it 

that gives the steam the push? 

It is force in the tank when there is fire in it—and it cannot stay in 

because there is no space. When the steam is in the tank, the fire 

is underneath it all the time and there is no space for it to stay in. 


. Suppose we shut the steam off by closing the valve? 
The boiler would break. 


E 

sS. 

T. Why would the boiler break? 

S. There wouldn’t be any place for the steam to go. 

T. The steam blew the hose of that engine off the pipe right here be- 
cause there was too much pressure. 
If the hose was securely fastened on, then it wouldn’t blow off. 

S. The pop-off valve would go off. 


. How could we experiment to find out what it is that makes the 
steam push the piston? 


ay 
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S. We could see if heat applied to the cylinder would make it go back 
and forth. 
There is an idea. Do you have a hypothesis at the base of that? 
I don’t think it would work. 
You are saying that if it is the heat of the steam that does it, we 
should be able to make the piston go back and forth with the heat. 
S. Isn’t it the molecules of the water bumping into each other and 
making the piston move? 
S. We could put water in there. I should think it takes both heat and 
pressure. 
. You have to have heat to get the pressure of the steam. 
It would be rather impractical to try putting the heat here so that 
it would expand enough to give the pressure. The molecules of the 
steam go faster and they bump together and force the piston out. 
T. Suppose we could try that with the small steam engine. I mean to 
take a flask and heat the air in the flask and see if we could operate 
the engine on hot air. What would be the difference between heated 
air and heated water? 


isles 


an 


S. You wouldn’t get much action out of the air. The molecules would 
not move far enough apart. 
T. What implication does that have for the operation of a steam 


engine? 

S. The pressure alone. 

T. If we had air pressure would it run? 

S. Yes, it would. 

T. How many of you think that it would? If it would run on com- 
pressed air what would that prove? 

S. That it was pressure. 

T. How would we experiment to find out if it would run on com- 
pressed air? 

S. Put compressed air in it. 

T. Billy? 

S. They have an air compressor in industrial arts room. They have 
compressed air down there. 

S. Could we somehow fasten a bicycle pump on that pipe and pump 
and see if the engine would work? 

T. That is a good experiment. To see if the steam engine would run 
on compressed air.” 


It should be noted that at least four ideas of the source of power 
emerged in the course of the discussion: (1) the pressure of the 


7¥From an unpublished stenographic report of classroom discussion. For a com- 
plete report of this unit, see Max R. Goodson, “Learning to Think about Power,” in 
Student Teaching, by C. W. Sanford, et al. (Champaign, Illinois: Stipes Publishing 
Co.; 1940), pp. 73-84. 
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steam; (2) the heat; (3) the bumping together of the molecules; 
(4) pressure alone (without heat). The testing of these hypotheses 
constituted the bulk of the remainder of the classroom discussion 
and study during the unit. 

In actual practice this type of unit tends to center in descriptive 
or factual content, as distinct from normative content, simply 
because the questions with which it deals are primarily questions 
of fact. In an earlier chapter it was noted that there are four kinds 
of questions to which subject matter is relevant. It was further 
pointed out that questions of who, where, when, what, and why 
all require factual subject matter, while questions of what should 
be done, of whether or not an event or an act is good or beautiful, 
demand emphasis upon normative in addition to factual content. 
Now units of discovery and verification, since they are primarily 
concerned with the first of the above series of questions, focus in 
factual subject matter. Of course this does not mean that social- 
moral content is entirely omitted. But it does mean that such 
content is not at the heart of this type of unit. For this reason the 
unit of discovery and verification is most satisfactory in those 
categories of the subject curriculum—as well as the activity and 
the core curriculums—in which the content of the physical and 
biological sciences and the more or less factual subject matter of 
the social sciences are paramount. 


Normative Units 


Normative units, like all other process units, begin with actual 
situations. But these situations, unlike those in units of discovery 
and verification, typically involve conflicts of beliefs, prejudices, 
aspirations, and social perspectives, either within the individual 
or among individuals—or more typically both within the individ- 
ual and among individuals. In formulating and testing hypotheses 
about a steam engine, as in the example just given, social, political, 
economic, and religious prejudices and perspectives are of no 
particular importance; they are ruled out of consideration in the 
interest of verified truth. These prejudices, however, are the very 
essence of the normative unit, for without conflicts among them 
there would be no perplexity from which to constitute the unit. 
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In short, normative units are concerned with situations in which 
action is impeded by differences of social views, interests, and 
values. They include problems ranging all the way from such 
apparently trivial questions as “Should the class go on a picnic?” 
to such significant and world-wide issues as “Should the United 
States yield its sovereignty on international questions to a world 
government?” 

In a genuine sense social problems are conflicts among individ- 
uals and social groups. For example, the problem of securing 
better medical care for everybody is not primarily or immediately 
one of making better chemicals, perfecting techniques of surgery, 
or otherwise advancing the knowledge of medical science. Such 
advancements, of course, need to be made as rapidly as possible, 
but they have little or nothing to do with the problem of expand- 
ing medical services to the people. There are available the medical 
knowledge and skill, the methods of diagnosis and treatment, the 
hospitals (or at least the means of building them) and other 
facilities necessary for the improvement of the care of those need- 
ing medical assistance. These things do not stand in the way of 
ample medical services. Why, then, is a large proportion of the 
population denied proper medical attention? It is because of the 
differences of views as to what features of the present system of 
medical practice shall be preserved and what shall be substituted 
for those aspects that are to be eliminated. 

The problem boils down to the question of whether private 
medicine, as now constituted, shall be perpetuated; and, if not, 
what should be substituted for it. When put in this form the 
problem involves some of the deepest prejudices and social norms 
of our culture, and the problem would clearly not exist if these 
factors were not involved and people were thus not divided in 
their loyalties. Hence, social problems are problems that involve 
individual and group beliefs, prejudices, and loyalties as the 
central points of difficulty. Normative units are based upon such 
problems and upon the methods of resolving the points of conflict; 
thus their subject matter is drawn not only from the great store of 
social-moral content of the culture but also from the personal 
structures of individuals involved in the problems. 

The working out of normative units in actual classroom practice 
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requires not only that individuals come to perceive the social 
issues—and the facts, social norms and interests at play in the 
issues—but also that they become aware of and study their own 
views; desires, and prejudices. It is patent that the resolution of 
social issues requires a reconstruction of the characters of the 
persons involved in them. For characters are themselves in conflict, 
and if consensus is to be attained so that action can ensue, these 
characters must somehow be brought into harmony. The purpose 
of the normative unit, then, is to enable individuals to learn, in 
codperation with other persons, how to think through issues in 
the interest of common action and the common good. 

It follows from the preceding discussion that the criteria of a 
normative unit are as follows: (1) It makes real demands upon the 
individual for general reorientation with respect to values and 
social outlook. (2) It evokes personal commitments; the individ- 
ual cannot be neutral, he must take sides and at the same time be 
flexible. (3) It requires not only commitment but also action on the 
part of the individual; his commitment has such an imperative 
quality that he feels dissatisfied with mere verbal allegiance; he 
feels the necessity of doing something about the situation. (4) It 
demands a study of the factual understandings relevant to the 
issues. 


The pattern of the normative unit consists of the following 
phases: 


l. The individual or social group faces a situation in which 
division over ends or social norms is a central factor. 

2. The situation is explored to locate the points of conflict. 
Differences of views with respect to norms may be indirectly ex- 
pressed in contrasting interpretations of words, in choices of means, 
in the facts which are emphasized, and indirectly in the expres- 
sion of contrasting norms themselves. The location of the points 
of conflict in a social group, between individuals, or within an 
individual’s own life, as in personal problems, and the reduction 
of them to conflicting norms constitute the definition of the nor- 
mative problem. 

3. The individual or social group engages in an examination 
and reconstruction of the contrasting normative positions with a 
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view to resolving the differences. In doing this certain questions 
are pursued: (a) How did these norms originate? What group of 
people advanced them and for what interests? (b) How did I come 
to accept or reject these norms? (c) Have the social conditions out 
of which they originated changed to such an extent that their 
validity is now questionable? In other words, do the factual condi- 
tions now support any of the contrasting positions? (d) Are any of 
them consistent with the norms of democracy? 

4. The reconstructed norms are put to work in formulating a 
new policy or a program of action. $ 

5. The new policy or program is put into operation and the 
consequences are judged by the extent to which they conform to 
democratic values. 


Although the normative unit has only recently been analyzed 
and its rationale formally described, it has been used, at least in 
an incipient form, for a long time. This unit was developed in 
activity curriculums—especially in programs of instruction that 
incorporated problems of community planning—in broad-fields 
courses in the social studies, and in core programs. 


Units of Criticism 


Strictly speaking, the unit of criticism is a magnification of 
those phases of the two preceding units that have to do with the 
rigorous examination of hypotheses, normative principles, policies, 
and programs of action. Specifically it is the application of the 
third phase of each of these units. In reading news reports, edito- 
rials, and magazines of opinion and in listening to presentations 
of all sorts of viewpoints and arguments over the radio, the individ- 
ual is repeatedly required to exercise critical powers. While it is 
true that the critical functions of thought are continually exercised 
in units oriented primarily to creative and constructive thinking, 
it is nevertheless desirable to develop units which concentrate 
upon the critical processes. There is, after all, a difference in the 
attitude with which a person. approaches a proposal that is before 
him for consideration, and the attitude with which he undertakes 
to work out a solution to either a problem of means or a problem 
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of goals. Units of criticism concentrate upon the judicious processes 
of mind, so that the individual learns to exercise freedom of 
intelligence in reaching a conclusion about the worth of any 
proposition or course of action which may be advocated. 

Illustrations of units of criticism are not plentiful in the litera- 
ture of education. In fact, in comparison to their great importance 
in a society of free people, these units are used far too infrequently 
in the public schools, Units designed to neutralize the effects of 
propaganda possess some of the features of units of criticism.® They 
emphasize the importance of language in thinking and the use 
and misuse of language as an instrument of social persuasion and 
control. They fail, however, to give adequate attention to the 
development of the intellectual habits a disciplined critic manifests 
in the examination of arguments. Moreover, units on propaganda 
tend on the whole to be negative, and in all probability they help 
to make the more intelligent students-captious of everything dis- 
cussed in affective language. 

Another departure has grown out of efforts to apply the meth- 
ods of thinking in mathematics, especially plane geometry, to 
the social sciences. Here the primary concern is with teaching 
children the meaning of logical proof so that they can evaluate 
any new proposal, and accept or reject it, by the extent to which 
it satisfies the conditions of such proof. It is expected that, through 
proper instruction in geometry and through the application to 
social sciences of the ways of thinking required in geometry, the 
student will come to exhibit the following behavior: 


1. He will select the significant words and phrases in any statement 
that is important to him and ask that they be carefully defined. 


2. He will require evidence in support of any conclusion he is pressed 
to accept. 


3. He will analyze that evidence and distinguish fact from assumption. 


4. He will recognize stated and unstated assumptions essential to the 
conclusion. 


5. He will evaluate these assumptions, accepting some and rejecting 
others. 


6. He will evaluate the argument, accepting or rejecting the conclu- 
sion. 


8V. Edwards, Group Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis. 
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7. He will constantly reëxamine the assumptions which are behind his 
beliefs and which guide his actions.” 

In general, units of criticism have taken two forms. One of these 
consists more or less of straight subject-matter units, in which the 
learning product is certain logical knowledge, such as understand- 
ing the meaning of definition, evidence, proposition, inference, 
implication, logical proof, and empirical proof. Strictly speaking, 
these are units in logic per se and draw upon any convenient sub- 
ject for illustrative material. As is generally true of subject-matter 
units, which in most instances necessarily begin with the subject 
matter rather than a puzzling situation, these units tend to neglect 
the interests of the learner. Nevertheless, they do result in some 
improvement of thinking, especially among the more intelligent 
students. 

The second form of this unit begins with a situation in which 
the students have something at stake and in which some proposi- 
tion is urged upon them or some interpretation affecting them is 
made. It may be a news report of a school play or an athletic 
event; it may be an account of a local labor strike or a description 
of local business or professional practices; it may be the action of 
the city commissioners regarding curfew for children—or anything 
that falls within the interests of the students. Beginning with 
matters of genuine concern to the students, the unit then develops 
in such a way that the different aspects of logic—definition, infer- 
ence, logical validity, and so on—are introduced and learned as 
they are needed in understanding and evaluating the proposal or 
particular interpretation about which the students are concerned. 

The structure of a unit of criticism is essentially the same as the 
pattern of thought employed in determining the logical validity of 
a proposition and consists of four phases: 


1. A situation in which an individual is confronted with a pro- 
posed conclusion, proposition, policy, or program. 


2. An analysis of what is said or written in order to understand 
the proposal and its supporting argument, 


9 Harold P. Fawcett, “The Nature of Proof,” National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, The Thirteenth Yearbook (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; 1938), pp- 11-12. By permission. 
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3. A critical examination of the proposal and its supporting argu- 
ment in the light of facts, principles, values, and the rules of 
logic. 

4, A judgment upon the adequacy of the proposal as a basis of 
action, or as a confirmed idea. 


The first two phases of this unit deal with understanding; the 
last two, with criticism. Before an individual criticizes he should 
understand what is proposed. The undisciplined person will begin 
either to raise objections or to defend a proposal before he under- 
stands it. The disciplined individual, on the other hand, will with- 
hold criticism and judgment until a proposal is understood. What 
does understanding mean? When can it be said that an individual 
understands a proposition? Understanding consists of three things: 
(1) a clear grasp of the proposal; (2) a clear comprehension of the 
arguments and facts offered in support of the proposal; and (3) 
a recognition of the principles, descriptive and normative, under- 
lying the proposal and the evidence given in their support. When 
these things have been done, the individual can be said to under- 
stand a proposal and to be ready to examine it. 

Criticism, as distinct from understanding, requires that the in- 
dividual examine the logical validity of the argument and the 
accuracy and sufficiency of the facts and that he determine the 
dependability of the principles, descriptive and normative, used 
in support of the proposal. The kinds of questions that may be 
pursued in the exercise of the critical powers with respect to facts 
and principles are as follows: 


A. Questions about facts 


1. Are the statements of facts, which are offered as evidence, reports 
(a) of observations or (b) of inferences from what has been observed 
or (c) “hearsay”? 

2. Are the statements of facts reliable? 

a. Who made them? 

b. Is he a competent witness? 

c. What was his purpose in reporting the facts? to make news? to 
eulogize? to discredit? to convey accurate information? 

d. Under what conditions were the observations made? casual obser- 
vations? carefully controlled experiments? emotional stress? 

e. To what extent did the reporter depend upon memory? 
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Are all the facts presented as evidence relevant to the question? 
How might irrelevant facts be used to serve a writer’s or speaker's 
purpose? to divert interest or attention from other facts? to stir 
feeling? to shape attitudes and dispositions toward the issue? to 
change perspectives? 

Are all the relevant facts, both for and against, presented? 

If all the information pertinent to the question cannot be presented, 
is the selection typical or a fair sampling? 

Do the facts necessarily mean what the author interprets them to 
mean? Can they be given any other interpretation? How can the 
same facts be taken to mean different things? What is the relative 
evidential value of the facts? (Problem of “weighing evidence.”) 


. Questions about principles 
. How did I come to accept the principle? 


By unconscious imbibing? 
. Coercion of custom? 
Careful thinking? 
Warranted trust in authority? 
. Appeals of eloquence? 
What has been its history? 
a. How did it come to be formulated? 
b. What kinds of ends was it designed to serve? 
(1) the common good? 
(2) interests of a limited group? 
(3) partisan bias? 
c. Has it been transmitted through decisions that are the product 
of rigorous thinking or through unconsciously accepted tradition? 
d. What effect has it had on institutions? 
e. Has the situation (social, economic, or political) to which it ap- 
plied changed sufficiently to warrant a new principle? 
f. What idealistic justifications have been offered in its defense? 
g. Have these justifications been so interpreted as to justify the prac- 
tices of a partisan group? 
Is it consistent with other accepted principles? 
Is it supported by known pertinent facts? 
What would be the consequences of acting upon it in situation A, 
B, C, ... (well understood situations may be substituted for letters). 
Would I be willing to accept these consequences? 
What unconscious controls—tastes, interests, temperament, preju- 
dices, etc.—may have led the author to select the principle used in 
giving facts their meaning rather than some other possible alterna- 
tive principle? 
10 Adapted from Fred C. Hood, Developing the Ability to Assess the Results of 


pao os 


Thinking (Urbana: Office of High School Visitor, University of Illinois; 1949). 
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3. Process Units and the Improvement of Thinking 


It is claimed that, since process units are based upon patterns of 
thinking and provide exercises in concise thought, they result in 
improved intellectual habits. Over against this view is the thesis 
that any effective study of subject matter will develop rigorous and 
acceptable modes of thought as a by-product. As Morrison says, 
“. . . The process of training pupils to think is nothing else than 
furnishing them with an abundance of the vicarious experience 
made possible as soon as the reading adaptation has been estab- 
lished, and establishing the adaptations which are implied in the 
study of the sciences.” * This position, while quite generally ac- 
cepted, is not supported by recent investigations. 

A digest of research bearing on this point concludes that critical 
thinking does not necessarily result as a by-product of the study of 
any subject but that, if the subject is taught with the improvement 
of thinking as a primary aim and with methods and materials 
adapted to that purpose, effective intellectual habits can be built.” 
Since process units satisfy these conditions, they should therefore 
have a constructive influence upon the thinking processes. This 
outcome is more certain if the instruction is conducted in such 
a way as to make the students conscious of their own intellectual 
processes and of the principles of “straight” thinking. 


Units Vary with Grade Levels 


While the patterns of these units will remain unchanged from 
grade to grade, it is well to bear in mind that the details to be 
emphasized will differ at the high school level from those at the 
elementary school level. In preschool and early elementary years 
the thought of the child is associated with overt activity. A young 
child will not sit long without becoming restless; his tensions must 


41H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press; 1931), p. 34. By permission, 


1 Edward M. Glaser, “An Experiment in the Development of Critical Thinking, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 843, pp: 69-70. 
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be relieved, and they find an outlet in overt behavior. The child 
is always active, doing first one thing and then another. He is 
impatient; whatever is thought must now be done, and what is 
desired must be immediately possessed. Anticipation and planning 
afford him little pleasure when prolonged or when divorced from 
impending action. 

As a child grows older, overt activity and impatience with 
suspended action diminish. This does not mean that he necessarily 
becomes less active or less interested in the world about him. It 
means that much of what was once overt has now become hidden; 
what was once acted out is now rehearsed in imagination. It means 
that the joy that once came from immediate fulfillment of desires 
has now been replaced by the joy of anticipation and planning. 
It means that reflective activity more and more replaces the overt 
aspect of behavior and that sustained intellectual work of a 
relatively complex nature increasingly becomes an outlet for his 
energies. 

The child of primary school age is of course interested in per- 
forming such functions as devising relatively simple plans for 
achieving goals, selecting among the plans, and executing them. 
But he is not interested in performing such complex mental acts, 
for example, as are required in establishing the logical validity 
of a conclusion. 

All of this means that in the elementary school, especially in the 
primary grades, the various phases of the unit will consist largely 
of activities, the planning and execution of which are regulated 
only in part by systematic reflection. The child may help to plana 
house, a boat, a trip to a grocery store, a newsreel, or what not. 
He may also help to carry out the plans; but he does not explicitly 
reduce the plans to hypotheses and then test and examine the 
assumptions underlying them, nor does he systematically check 
the results that issue from the various plans. To require of him 
these difficult acts of thought would be contrary to his impulse to 
act. Many complex operations required by systematic thinking are 
only implicitly present in his behavior at this level. For the elemen- 
tary school, therefore, the pattern of the units should be kept 


relatively simple. 
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Process Units at the High School Level 


As the child becomes more mature and grows into adolescence, 
the reflective aspects of activities become more pronounced. He 
begins to feel the need of proof, for his activities begin to require 
that he give, and demand, sound explanations. This means that the 
higher mental acts such as those that have to do with the isolation 
of problems, recognition of hypotheses and assumptions, and logi- 
cal and empirical proof: be more closely adhered to in the develop- 
ment of units. Failure to recognize these more complex aspects 
of the thought process at the adolescent stage has in many instances 
been responsible for abortive attempts to introduce process units 
in high schools. It was thought that the essence of these units was 
some form of overt activity like modeling, costuming, and carving 
—which were the most obvious characteristics of units at the ele- 
mentary level. Accordingly, high school pupils were often led to 
engage in activities that had little or no educative value for them 
because the activities represented no marked advance over those 
experienced in the elementary grades. A full recognition of the 
fact that the patterns of the thought process—not mere overt 
activity nor mere interest—are the foundation of process units 
should go a long way toward removing such sterile educational 
practice. Equally important, recognition of this fact should go far 


toward putting process units, especially in high school, upon a 
sound footing. 


4. Subject-Matter Units 


Educational theories that place primary emphasis upon assimila- 
tion of ready-made materials give rise to units that have as their 
- primary aim the development of substantive learning-products. 
When the primary aim is to bring about a particular substantive 
learning, such as knowledge about a particular historical event or 
a law in physics, the arrangement of the subject matter and the 
learning exercises will be shaped in accordance with the demands 
of such objectives. The unit will then be defined in terms of an 
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arrangement of the materials and conditions of learning that is 
calculated to result in the desired products of learning. 


Two Conceptions of Learning Products 


There are two notions of learning products, which need to be 
distinguished. The first of these assumes that any situation in life 
that an individual may face will require specific skills, under- 
standings, and attitudes and that some of these learnings will be 
more frequently required from situation to situation than others. 
Hence, if instructional plans incorporate the learnings that are 
most common and build them into personal structures, instruc- 
tion will be effective in preparing individuals to mect the general 
run of problems and to perform the ordinary tasks of life. 

The other idea of learning products, and the one underlying 
the units now under discussion, is that an individual does not 
adjust to a situation in terms of such learnings as skills, under- 
standings, and appreciation. Rather, he adjusts in terms of an 
integrated combination of these; hence, the learning product is 
an adaptation or behavior pattern. This conception further holds 
that, although situations are exceedingly variable, they neverthe- 
less are classifiable into types and that adaptations suited to the 
more common types should be the chief guides in the organization 
of units. 

The distinction between these two conceptions of learning 
products can be further clarified by an example. Instruction may 
be organized to enable a group of students to learn the rules of 
punctuation and to use these rules in their writing. The materials 
and exercises for this purpose will be assembled and organized 
under the direction of some conception of the learning process. 
Now the point is that this instructional plan will center about 
a desired outcome; but the outcome will not be one which will 
result in adjustment to a particular task such as writing a letter 
to apply for a job. Rather, the learning product will be knowl- 
edge about the uses of periods, commas, and the like, without re- 
gard to specific tasks such as writing a letter of application. 

If, however, instruction were designed to teach the ability to 
write an effective letter of application, the subsidiary learnings— 
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how to wie periada commas and so on—woeuld be taugh: sub 
ontinaely to the main purpose of learning to write an effective 
letter of application. Writing this kind of letter, in other words, 
i an adhepaation, comiaing of an integrated combination of many 
learnings in grammar and rhetoric, which enables an individual 
to adjuu to a particular type of situation. 


Types of Sebjece Matter Unies 

‘These two conceptions of learning products constitute the 
extremes of a wale on which may be placed the different types of 
subject-matter plans of instruction. Instructional plans falling at 
the lower end of the sale are those traditional practices such as 
the topical organization, in which the objectives are not always 
Cleat and, when formulated, tend to be stated as an array of more 
ot lew unrelated abilities, understandings, and attitudes adding up 
to no recognizable pattern of behavior. At the other end of the 


and “units of understanding,” but they are all essentially the same. 
varying only in details, All of these will be referred to as units of 
adaptation, since cach of them emphasizes some form of adjust 
ment at the outcome of learning. Between the extremities of the 
sale are survey units, which cover a wide range of content and are 
intended to give a broad understanding of some aspect of the 
environment or of the culture. Since topical plans of organization 
are not true units, the discusion of subject-matter units will be 
limited to survey units and to genuine units of adaptation. 


Units of Adaptation 


conduct, which being learned results in an adaptation in per- 
sonality.” © It should be observed that, while the unit of learning 


HH. C Moron, The Practice of Teaching in the 
University of Chicago Pres: 1991). pp. 91-8. by permite Oe 
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gomir of the “external things on be bearmed” thone eurena! things 
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an advancement in the concept of these units in that it brings them 
into line with the generally accepted principle that learning takes 
i place through a variety of activities. However, it does not represent 
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a fundamental departure in either theory or practice from 
Morrison’s conception of the unit. 

These definitions stress two things: the learning product as a 
personality adaptation, and the external things and activities that 
bring about the product. Now the question the curriculum worker 
must consider is—What kind of organization of these external 
things and activities will most surely result in the desired adapta- 
tion. An answer to that question involves a conception of the 
structure of adaptation units. An analysis of scores of these units 
reveals considerable variation in nomenclature and some slight 
variation of details; but these differences are only superficial. All 
such units exhibit essentially the same pattern, which- in bold out- 
line is as follows: 


1. Objectives 

a. The major objective or adaptation which it is expected that 
the students will attain. 

b. The subsidiary or contributing objectives or elements of the 
unit, the mastery of which is involved in the major adapta- 
tion. 

Approach or Overview 

Plans for stimulating the students to do the things best cal- 
culated to result in the learning product. 

3. Assimilative Materials 

The selection and organization in outline of the content 
required to develop the adaptation. 

4. Assimilative Activities 
The selection and arrangement of the exercises and activities 
to be performed by the students and which are thought neces- 

sary for the attainment of the adaptation, 

Evaluating and Culminating Activities 

Plans for drawing the unit to a close and for evaluating the 


results in order to determine whether or not further instruc- 
tion must be carried out. 


wo 


Or 


This type of unit has been more widely used than any other 
modern form of instructional organization. The reason is probably 
that it represents the most striking improvement over topical and 
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assignment-recitation plans of instruction and yet departs least 
from traditional practices. It therefore satisfies the teacher's con- 
ventional ideas and habits of teaching and at the same time 
generates a feeling of progress. Although the evidence is by no 
means conclusive, it appears safe to say that, when the purpose is 
to teach the subject matter in order to bring about changes in 
understandings and appreciations and improvement in skills—as 
distinct from the development of effective habits of thinking and 
the conceptions, appreciations, and skills accompanying this im- 
provement—then units of adaptation are effective means of instruc- 
tion. 


Survey Units 


When the purpose is not to develop a pattern of behavior or an 
adaptation of personality but rather to develop a general compre- 
hension of some aspect of the culture, the survey unit is employed. 
The learning product in this type of unit is not as clear-cut and 
well defined as in the adaptation unit. Hence it lacks some of the 
unity manifested by the units of adaptation. Nevertheless, it has 
distinct advantages in broad-fields and unified courses, where a 
general survey of some aspect of culture is desired before the stu- 
dent is taken into the more detailed treatments given in the ordi- 
nary specialized courses. In the field of history the survey unit at- 
tempts to give a comprehensive overview of a significant aspect of 
the past such as “The Rise of Modern Science,” “The Transition 
from Force to Persuasion,” and “The Rise of National States.” In 
the field of science the survey unit may cover some aspects of the 
environment such as “The City Water Supply” or “The Commu- 
nity Health Services”; or it may deal with important phases of 
an organized discipline as implied in such titles as “Mathematics 
as the Language of Quantitative Relationships,” “Mathematics as 
the Language of Space Relationships,” and “Mathematics as a 
Method of Thinking.” 

Such units as these do not include all the details of subject 
matter that the specialists see as important and suitable materials 
for these units. They do include as much content, and only as 
much, as is needed to develop a general comprehension of that 
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particular phase of the culture covered by the unit. The outline 
of this unit is essentially the same as that of the adaptation unit. 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Secure a few recent courses of study from your library and ex- 
amine the units suggested in them. What kinds of units are suggested 
in each course of study? 

2. Find a statement of position, or a statement about something, 
with which you disagree. Try to find out whether or not your objec- 
tions are well founded. Keep a record of what you do in this process of 
appraisal. How nearly does your record conform to the outline of the 
unit of criticism? 

3. Engage some of your friends in a discussion pointed to the resolu- 
tion of a difference of opinion about a value question. Keep a record 
of how you proceeded to reach an agreement. How nearly does your 
procedure conform to the outline of a normative unit? 

4. Find a classic experiment in science (see Paul de Kruif’s Microbe 
Hunters and his Hunger Fighters for examples) and make an analysis 
of the procedure that was followed. Compare your analysis with the 
outline of the unit of discovery and verification. 

5. Find a subject-matter unit in a recent course of study. How nearly 
do its main features conform to the outline of subject-matter units? 

6. Prepare a brief critique of the units described in this chapter, 
indicating wherein you think them unsatisfactory for classroom use. 

/ 


Suggested Reading 


1. The basic reference on the underlying theory of the unit of dis- 
covery and verification is John Dewey’s How We Think. For a more 
detailed analysis of the processes involved in this unit, you will find 
Cohen and Nagel’s An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method 
one of the best sources. (See especially pages 191-222, 273-288, 323- 
351.) A simple discussion of this unit is to be found in Kilpatrick’s Re- 
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making The Curriculum, pages 46-57. Excellent illustrations of this 
unit are “Learning to Think about Power,” by Max R. Goodson, in 
Student Teaching, by C. W. Sanford, et al., pages 73-84; Francis W. 
Parker School Yearbook, “The Course in Science,” Vol. V (July, 1918), 
pages 63-66. See also Teacher's Guide to Child Development for the 
primary grades, and the same for intermediate grades, California State 
Department of Education. 

2. The most fundamental reference on the underlying theory of the 
normative unit is The Improvement of Practical Intelligence, by 
Bruce Raup et al. (See especially Chapters V, VI, VII, XIII, and XIV.) 
See also Cohen and Nagel’s An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method, pages 352-875. For illustrations of this unit see Smith's “The 
Normative Unit,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 46, No. 4 (Jan- 
uary, 1945), pages 219-228. Paul Hanna has also described how this 
kind of unit was developed in a school-community situation. See his 
account of this unit in Planning for America, by George Galloway, 
et al., pages 417-420. 

3. The underlying logical aspects of units of criticism are set forth 
in Cohen and Nagel’s An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method, 
pages 323-875. The best treatment of this unit from an educational 
standpoint is Fred C. Hood's Developing the Ability to Assess the 
Resulis of Thinking. In this monograph you will find an excellent 
exploration of the processes involved in examining the thinking of 
yourself or of others. For illustrations of these units, see Edward M. 
Glaser’s “An Experiment in the Development of Critical Thinking,” 
pages 94-104. See also a monograph edited by Howard R. Anderson, 
entitled Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies, pages 49-92. 
Harold Fawcett’s The Nature of Proof also contains many useful 
suggestions of types of activities to include in units of criticism. 

4. Subject-matter units are discussed in many sources. Perhaps the 
best is Henry C. Morrison’s The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School. In this book Morrison lays down the theory of these units and 
discusses their character in all the subject-matter areas. Another 
excellent discussion of these units is to be found in Principles of Unit 
Construction, by Jones, Grizzell, and Grinstead. 


Ci ANP al ER 2 4 


IN PREVIOUS CHAPTERS the basic principles of the subject, activity, 
and core curriculums were described, and these three curriculum 
patterns were analyzed from the standpoint of the forms they have 
assumed in practice. Each pattern was found to have unresolved 
problems, resulting either from defects in its basic theory or from 
difficulties in the translation of the theory into practice. The ques- 
tion to be explored in this chapter is whether or not it is possible, 
on the basis of experimental evidence, to say that one of these 
pure-form curriculums is better than another. 

A considerable number of experiments bearing upon this ques- 
tion have been conducted in the past two decades. Since these 
research studies have been the object of much criticism, some 
attention will be given to the development of a set of criteria 
against which to judge the studies themselves. Then a few of the 
more important studies will be briefly reviewed. After this review, 
a short critique of the studies will be made. It should be kept in 
mind that research on this subject is only in the beginning stage. 


1. Conditions Required for Experimental 
Investigations 


It is much easier to describe the conditions for research studies 
designed to ascertain the relative effectiveness of curriculum 


patterns than it is to create these conditions in an actual investiga- 
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tion. In order to set up these conditions assumptions must be 
made with respect to the values, beliefs, knowledges, and skills 
of all individuals —children, teachers, administrators, parents, and 
other members of the community—who influence the effects of 
the school’s instructional program. The validation of such as- 
sumptions is almost an impossible task. Nevertheless, granted the 
limitations imposed by these difficulties, the curriculum worker 
needs the best experimental evidence he can get concerning the 
behavior patterns resulting from experiences under the various 
plans of curriculum organization. 

In order to appraise experimental studies of curriculum patterns, 
it is necessary to understand the conditions that must be satisfied 
by any dependable piece of research on this problem. Succinctly, 
these conditions are as follows: 


l. The theory of the curriculum pattern to be tested must bë 
stated unequivocally. A i 
. The conditions (social, psychological, educational, and physi- 
cal) under which the curriculum pattern is tried out must be 
described in detail. 
3. The anticipated results of the curriculum theory must be stated 
as hypotheses derived from the theory. 
4. Data must be collected to ascertain whether or not the hypoth- 
eses derived from the curriculum theory were borne out by 
observed facts; for as these hypotheses are tested out, confirmed 


or invalidated by observation, the theory is affirmed or denied. 
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Assuming there were no logical errors in the derivation of the 
hypotheses and that only minor errors have been made in the 
observations, an experimenter is permitted to make certain state- 
ments when these four criteria have been satisfied by an experi 
ment. He can say, for example, that this kind of a curriculum will 
yield these results under these specified conditions. He can also 
say, though with less certainty, that these results, and these results 
alone, will be obtained from this curriculum under these condi- 
tions. On the other hand, he is not permitted to make certain 
other statements. He cannot say that such results as those issuing 
from this experiment can be obtained only with this kind of a 
curriculum. For there may be some other way by which the same 
outcomes can be secured. Nor can he say that this kind of a curric- 
ulum yields these results in less time and with less expenditure of 
effort than some other curriculum. For, again, there may be other 
and more efficient ways of attaining the same ends. 

If an investigator wishes to make comparative statements—for 
example, that a core curriculum is better in certain regards than 
a subject curriculum —his inquiry must satisfy certain conditions in 
addition to those listed above. He must run two independent ex- 
periments in which the conditions are exactly alike in all relevant 
respects, except that the curriculum theory and pattern will be 
one kind in one of the experiments and another kind in the other. 
Then the hypotheses by which the two theories are being compared 
will be tested in each experiment by careful observations. And 
that pattern which excels in the most significant ways will be 
judged superior. 


Curriculum Theory Must Be Clearly Stated 


It is important in any experimental investigation to know 
what is being tested. One of the ways of meeting this requirement 
is to state clearly the theory to be used in constructing the program 
of action to be tried out. Only if the theory is unequivocally 
stated can another investigator, or for that matter anyone else, 
determine whether or not the propositions experimentally tested 
were derived from, and only from, the curriculum theory pre- 
sumably involved in the experiment. The experiment itself merely 
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demonstrates that, if certain educational procedures are used, 
under a defined set of circumstances, then certain specified results 
follow. Hence, unless the essential logical connection between a 
given curriculum theory and the educational procedures used in 
the experiment is clearly established, it is impomible to make any 
valid assertion whatever about the curriculum theory on the basis 
of the results obtained in the experiment. 

Thus it is not possible to assert, on the basis of evidence secured 
from experimental investigation, that the core curriculum, for ex: 
ample, will yield such and such learning products, unless the opera- 
__ tions performed in the experiment are precisely, without addition 

or subtraction, the operations logically implied by the core curric- 
ulum concept. Obviously, the first step in meeting this requirement 
is a full and accurate statement of the core concept. Apart from a 
clear unequivocal statement of the core theory, no one can ascertain 
with precision what the experimenter means by a core curriculum 
and to what extent, if at all, the operations actually employed in 
the experiment deviated from the operations logically entailed by 
the core concept. Hence, no one can say whether or not the results 
obtained by the experiment—assuming that it is sound in other 
respects—can be ascribed to the core curriculum so as to confirm 


Consequently, full, precise, and unequivocal definition of theory 
is the first requirement of sound curriculum research. 

For this reason curriculum research based on one of the pure- 
type curriculums outlined in this book—or on some other well de- 
veloped curriculum theory—will have a greater value for the 
curriculum worker than research not so grounded. If, under the 
practical circumstance involved, the precise operations prescribed 
by a pure-type curriculum cannot be rigorously carried through, 
then the experimenter should clearly detail both the nature and 
the amount of deviation from the pure type- ; 

The general conditions of any complete theory of curriculum 
organization involve such a multitude of variables that research 
workers may choose to test only one or two aspects of a curriculum 
pattern. In this instance the countless other variables are still 
operative, and those that are instrumental in determining the 
results of the experiment must be described in tangible terms. If 
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the curriculum organization to be tested, for example, was a pure- 
form-subject curriculum, but problem solving was to be introduced 
as the primary method in place of exposition, it would be the 
responsibility of the research worker to describe precisely the points 
and amounts of deviation in this regard from the pure-type subject 
organization. In this way anyone reviewing his research would 
know, by reference to the theory of the pure-type, just what prin- 
ciples had actually been tested. 


Conditions of the Experiment Must Be Described in Detail 


The conditions of any experiment are defined by two different 
sets of facts. The first is comprised of all those facts that constitute 
the experimental feature of the inquiry. In the case of an experi- 
ment on curriculum patterns, these facts consist of those that char- 
acterize the curriculum plan—the scope and sequence of the cur- 
riculum, the units and methods of instruction, and the like. The 
second set of facts, referred to as conditioning factors or circum- 
stances, consists of those that make up the conditions under which 
the experiment must be conducted. It is clear that the curriculum 
pattern cannot operate in a vacuum —that it can be put into prac- 
tice only in some set of circumstances capable of being factually 
described. Since these circumstances influence both the practice 
and what results from it, it is necessary that these conditioning 
circumstances be known and described as accurately as possible. 

Among the facts describing the circumstances under which the 
experiment must be carried on are the facts that have to do with 
personalities of the children—values, felt needs, attitudes, abilities, 
knowledge, skills, emotional behavior, health, and the like; those 
facts that have to do with the personalities of teachers—values, 
attitudes, instructional skills, knowledge, and the like; and those 
facts that characterize the human situation in the school and class- 
room. The reader can easily suggest other factors likely to affect 
the results of curriculum experimentation. 

When these two sets of conditions are fully and accurately de- 
scribed, it is possible to determine whether or not the results s¢- 
cured in the experiment should be ascribed to the specified curricu- 
lum pattern when the latter is applied in the combination of condi- 
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tioning circumstances under which the experiment was conducted. 
In the absence of such knowledge it would not be intellectually 
feasible to attribute the outcome to anything in particular. More- 
over, the use of experimental results in the determination of educa- 
tional practice requires that the conditioning circumstances as well 
as the curriculum pattern be duplicated as nearly as possible. 
Practitioners have frequently attempted to apply the results of 
experiments without creating the conditions within which the 
new technique, or procedure, could yield the results claimed for 
it in the experiment. A comparable case would be a soap manu- 
facturer who proceeded to produce soap by mixing the chemicals 
used to make soap experimentally while at the same time ignoring 
the conditions of temperature, moisture, and the like adhered to 
in the experiment. In defense of the practitioner it should be 
pointed out that reports of educational experiments are often so 
lacking in detail that the practitioner cannot find out the condi- 
tions under which the results were obtained. 

Furthermore, so long as the research in any field is in its early 
stages, the variables that determine the results cannot be isolated, 
measured, or otherwise described with exactitude. This is the gen- 
eral situation with respect to curriculum research. It has seldom 
been proved that any one variable—mental age, chronological age, 
learning materials, methods of teaching, socio-economic status of 
parents, or any other factor—is, or is not, a major determinant of 
the results of an experiment. This is especially true in the case of 
experimentation on curriculum designs. 


Research Design Should Include Hypotheses 
gn 


The experimenter must be aware of, and state accurately, not 
only the factual conditions of an experiment but also the con- 
sequences which, if the theory involved is sound, must follow from 
the execution of the experimental operations. This statement of 
the consequences anticipated from the application, under a given 
set of conditions, of a particular theory—in terms of the present 
case, a curriculum theory—is called an hypothesis. It usually takes 
the form of an “if ... then” proposition. If such and such things 
are done (first set of facts discussed above) in such and such condi- 
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tions (second set of facts discussed above), then such and such be- 
havior will be developed in students. The “then .. .” part of the 
last sentence expresses the anticipated consequences; phe) TEGi 
part of the sentence expresses the conditions under which the con- 
sequences are expected to occur. 

Hypotheses tend to orient and sharpen the investigation by in- 
dicating both its scope and direction. Without these aids it is 
difficult to know precisely what to investigate, what to look for, and 
how to determine when the study has been completed in a satis- 
factory manner. In addition, the careful delineation of an hypoth- 
esis is a check on the understanding of the theory under test. In 
curriculum research the specific hypotheses under test are stated 
behaviors to be expected as a result of the application of at least 
some portion of a curriculum theory. For example, the theory of 
a core curriculum emphasizes a focal cluster of social values, 
which it claims to develop in the behavior of individuals. An 
hypothesis derived from statements about this feature might be: 
“If a group of children (accurately described) have gone through 
the experiences provided by a pure-type core curriculum (under 
specified conditions), then they will make social-moral decisions 
in conformity with the value-system in the particular version of the 
core curriculum employed in the experiment.” The proof, or dis- 
proof, of this hypothesis would be a direct test of this particular 
claim and, indirectly, a test also of the core curriculum theory. 


Hypotheses Must Be Checked by Records of Behavior 


After the hypothesis drawn from curriculum theory has been 
clearly stated in terms of expected behavior, it is necessary to test 
the hypothesis. This test can be made by checking the predicted 
behaviors against the observed behaviors of students who have 
gone through the experimental curriculum. The record of be- 
havior must be broad enough to cover the hypothesis. It is fairly 
common for experiments in curriculum development to postulate 
broad hypotheses and then to use only the limited facilities af- 
forded by pencil and paper tests. The curriculum investigator 
should seek any and all valid evidence bearing upon the particular 
hypothesis under scrutiny. 
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9. Problems Involved in Making Comparative 


Judgments 


The curriculum worker is usually interested not only in the learn- 
ing products resulting from a new curriculum design but also in a 
comparison of these products with those resulting from some older 
and better understood alternative plan. Thus investigations are 
common which attempt to compare “traditional” and “‘new-type” 
curriculums with respect to their effects upon student behavior. 
The group experiencing the “traditional” pattern is usually called 
a “control group” while those working under the new program 
constitute the “experimental group.” 

It should be noticed that this procedure embraces not one but 
two experiments carried on simultaneously and that the “new” 
and “old” curriculum patterns can be compared, with respect to 
their effects, only if the conditioning factors of the two exper- 
iments are comparable. Let it be assumed, for instance, that two 
groups of students are equated with respect to intelligence, 
achievement, emotional reactions, attitudes, interests, and so on. 
Assume also that the teachers of the two groups are equated with 
respect to intelligence, interest, teaching ability, and the like. In 
addition, assume that the school and classroom “atmospheres” are 
alike—except as different atmospheres are a direct result of the 
educational procedures prescribed by the respective curriculum 
theories involved—and that the community influences on teachers 
and students are comparable for the two groups. In short, let it 
be supposed that the two groups, and the circumstances within 
both the school and the community, are the same in all relevant 
respects except for the curriculum patterns. Where these sup- 
positions are true, then the two experiments, at least in theory, can 
be compared; and the differences in results can be ascribed to the 
differences in curriculum theory and practice. 

Unfortunately, it is not now possible to know all of these con- 
ditions. Even if they were known at a given moment, it would be 
impossible to keep them from changing during the course of an 
experiment. Partly for this reason, and partly for other reasons 
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that cannot be discussed here, experiments to determine the effec- 
tiveness of curriculum designs, to say nothing of those to ascertain 
the comparative effectiveness of two or more designs, are always 
subject to criticism—and, in some cases, to repudiation. 

To continue the analysis, suppose that the foregoing require- 
ments have been met, that the facts have been collected, and that 
comparisons of the resulting behaviors have been made. For ex- 
ample, it has been shown that the students in the “old” curriculum 
have acquired more skill in arithmetic and less ability to engage in 
coéperative activities than the students of the “new” curriculum. 
On the basis of such comparisons as these, would it be possible to 
decide which curriculum is the better? While such a decision 
would be possible for an individual, he would not attain agree- 
ment with other persons unless they were in substantial agreement 
with him upon the objectives of education. In order to compare 
two or more curriculum patterns, therefore, it is necessary to take 
into account not only the consequences of each pattern under com- 
parable circumstances but also the value-system used in making the 
comparative judgments. 

With all the foregoing considerations of an adequate expeti- 
mental appraisal of curriculum patterns in mind, attention is now 
directed to a review of some of the more significant curriculum 
experiments. 


3. Six Major Curriculum Experiments 


The six studies to be reported briefly are not meant to include all 
of the significant researches concerned with appraisal of curric- 
ulum designs.* However, they are among the most significant inves- 
tigations of curriculum organization conducted within recent years 
and are generally representative of both the types of research 
and the findings in this field. These studies—three conducted in 
the elementary schools and three in the secondary schools—were 
planned with considerable care and, as a group, have exerted a 
marked influence upon programs of curriculum development. 
1See “Suggested Reading,” p. 616. 
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The New York City Experiment 


A large scale six-year experiment involving 75,000 children and 
2,500 teachers was conducted in the elementary schools of New 
York City.2 “Typical schools throughout the city were designated 
as ‘activity schools’ and were encouraged to develop a program 
based upon units of pupil activity as a substitute for, and sup- 
plement to, the traditional textbook learnings.” * The experi- 
mental and control schools were paired on the basis of national or 
social background, socio-economic status, location in the city, and 
intelligence of pupils. 

In an experiment involving as many schools and teachers as did 
the New York City study, it would be almost impossible either to 
hold the experimental and control conditions constant from school 
to school and classroom to classroom or to describe in any detail the 
exact nature of the instructional program carried on with any one 
group. As a consequence only the major differences between the 
experimental and control groups were reported. Jersild and his 
associates describe these in the following words: 


Activity classes, on the whole, exhibited more participation by the 
pupils in the planning and direction of some or all the features of the 
work of the class (partly by way of pupil chairmanships, committees 
charged with responsibilities and duties of various kinds, etc.), more 
freedom on the part of the pupils, individually or in small groups, to 
work on projects of their own; more freedom (usually during some 
periods of the day more than others) to move about, to consult with 
other pupils, to approach the teacher and converse with her; more 
opportunity for the pupils to evaluate and criticize the performance of 
members of the class; more apparent opportunity for individual pupils 
to exercise and obtain recognition for their own interests and apti- 
tudes, including the opportunity to do “research” on special aspects 
of subject matter that is being considered by the class as a whole, and 
encouragement to tap sources of information outside the traditional 
textbooks by way of bringing in reports, illustrations, clippings, etc., 
from sources not assigned to the class as a whole; more emphasis on 
field trips. 

Features which especially seemed to distinguish the “average” activ- 


2A. T. Jersild, R. L. Thorndike, B. Goldman, and J. J. Loftus, “An Evaluation 
of Aspects of the Activity Program in the New York City Public Elementary 
Schools,” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 8 (December, 1939), pp- 166-207. 


3 Ibid., p. 166. - 
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ity from the “average” control class, are, first, more outward appear- 
ance of pupil self-direction; second, more diversity and a larger range 
of occupation, especially during certain periods of the day; third, more 
projects of the sort that correlate various enterprises and skills as dis- 
tinguished from the study of isolated subject matter; fourth, a con- 
siderably larger display of pupils’ handiwork (drawings, models, work- 
books, posters, class journals, class anthologies, ete) 


In reporting the results of this study the investigators concluded: 


Accordingly, the picture as far as it emerges from the lines of investi- 
gation mentioned above shows that while the control children seem to 
have a slight but statistically unreliable advantage as far as achieve- 
ment in academic subject matter is concerned, the activity children 
surpass the controls in the frequency with which they exercise such 
presumably wholesome activities as leadership, experimentation, selt- 
initiated enterprises, participation in oral discussion and the like. The 
activity children have more experiences and show more tangible ac- 
complishments in the fields of the arts and crafts. The activity children 
as already noted also tend to be superior in tests that call for intel- 
lectual operations. . . .* 


In his review of the New York City experiment Morrison sum- 
marizes the findings as follows: 


In the mastery of knowledge and skills three conclusions are sup- 
ported by the data reviewed ...: (1) the only statistically reliable 
differences between the two programs favor the activity procedure and 
are found in those areas affected by the latter’s emphasis upon develop- 
ing skill in critical reading, in the use of elementary research tech- 
niques, and in the development of civic attitudes and understanding of 
social relationships; (2) in all but three of those areas of knowledge 
and skills wherein the difference favored the regular program, improv- 
ing the sampling of the activity program tended to lessen or to elimi- 
nate the difference; (3) the activity program may be continued and im- 
proved with reasonable assurance that children will gain as thorough 
a mastery of knowledge and skills as they would in the regular pro- 
gram.° 

4 Ibid., p. 196. 


5 Jersild, et al, “A Further Comparison of Pupils in Activity and Non-Activity 
Schools,” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 9 (June, 1941), p. 308. 

The superiority in intellectual operations referred to was in the Wrightstone 
tests of working skills, explaining facts, applying generalizations, current events, 
what you believe, and personality. 

8J. Cayce Morrison et al., State Education Department, The Activity Program; A 
Survey of the Curriculum Experiment with the Activity Program in the Elementary 
Schools of the City of New York (New York State Education Department, 1941). 
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Morrison also commented upon the discovered fact that, con- 
trary to many verbal claims made before this experiment, the ac- 
tivity group tended to excel in respect for school authority. Chil- 
dren in the activity classes also liked school better. 

There is no good reason to doubt either the conclusions drawn 
by Morrison or the results described by the experimenters. They 
are based upon observations of what particular children actually 
did. However, the question remains as to whether or not these 
results can be attributed to the differences in curriculum patterns 
used in the experiment. There is no guarantee that the condition- 
ing circumstances were held constant from classroom to classroom 
throughout the investigation. Nor is there sufficient reason to sup- 
pose that the instructional procedures characteristic of either the 
“activity classes” or the “control classes” were followed precisely 
from day to day. 

While there was doubtless something operating to produce the 
reported results, what this something was remains a mystery. 
Neither is there any certainty that the same results would be ob- 
tained again were the investigation to be repeated. While there 
is no doubt that the reported facts are correct, the explanation of 
the facts in terms of the superiority of a particular curriculum 
pattern is by no means established. 

Turning now to the question of whether or not the experiment 
demonstrated the superiority of the activity curriculum, it is ap- 
parent at once that the term “activity classes” as used in this study 
is not synonomous with the term “activity curriculum” as a pure- 
form. While the majority of the features of an “activity class” in 
the New York City experiment would be present in a pure-form 
activity curriculum, they could also be found in an enriched sub- 
ject organization. The first, and most distinctive, characteristic of 
the activity curriculum is the effort to base the educational pro- 
gram squarely on the interests of children. But in this experiment 
no thoroughgoing and sustained attempt to ground the school pro- 
gram in the interests of children appeared among the conditions 
of the experiment. Hence the logical grounds for the claim that 
this experiment demonstrated the superiority of the activity cur- 
riculum are insufficient. 
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Pistor’s Experiment 


The experiment conducted by Pistor” in the experimental 
school of Ball State Teachers College differs in many respects from 
the New York City experiment. Pistor used two groups of students. 
One of the groups had been in a “progressive” program for two 
years—grades three and four. During the first two years of school 
the pupils of this group had been in a “traditional” public school 
program; hence, their first four years of school were divided 
equally between “traditional” and “progressive” programs. The 
other group had been in a “traditional” public school program for 
all of the first four years. The experiment covered grades five and 
six. With respect to previous school experience, therefore, the two 
groups differed at the beginning of the experiment by two years of 
time spent in the traditional or in the progressive program. 

The achievement of the two groups was tested at the beginning 
of the experiment, midway through the experiment, and then 
again at the end. In addition, individuals selected from these two 
groups, for comparative purposes, were equated on the basis of 
mental age, chronological age, motor ability, and ratings of social 
qualities (coöperation, initiative, and popularity), and home 
training. 

Furthermore, the experimental techniques included controlled 
observation of thirty-eight “‘trait-actions.”” These were selected on 
the basis of “yes” or “no” responses of professional educators to 
a questionnaire asking whether or not the respondent “Believed 
that encouraging fifth- and sixth-grade children to perform the ac- 
tion would help to develop a certain general trait such as ‘initia- 
tive,’ ‘work spirit,’ ‘reliability,’ and so forth.” * One hundred such 
questionnaires were sent to professional educators. At least forty- 
eight of the seventy-three persons responding to the questionnaire 
voted “yes” on the thirty-eight “trait-actions”’ finally selected. In 
order to check these particular actions, each group was observed 
during two-week periods (alternating with two-week periods of no 
observing). Six different pupil activity periods—practice or drill, 


TF. A. Pistor, “Evaluating Newer School Practices by the Observational Method,” 
Sixteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals (Washing: 
ton, D. C.: National Education Association; 1937), pp. 377-389. 

8 Ibid., p. 381, 
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conference, problem-solving, creative work or construction, di- 
rected study or research, and before-school periods—were observed 
from two to six times each week during the two-week periods. 

Pistor describes the following four types of work units in the ex- 
perimental program: 


1. Studies of the environment, consisting of activities which called 
for a resynthesis of subject matter from the more vital phases of the 
conventional content subjects. 

2. The creative arts, consisting of activities dominated by the play 
impulse, and utilizing aspects of music, fine arts, dramatics, literature, 
writing, and construction. 

3. Maintenance and self-government activities, which were the chil- 
dren’s attempts to assume responsibility for the recurring affairs of the 
day.... The duties were performed by twelve committees. 

4. The tool subjects, which were considered as byproducts of the 
units of work in the other three fields. They included the specific 
learnings in reading, language, spelling, penmanship, and computation 
which were needed in the other activities of the children.° 


A more complete insight into the learning conditions in the ex- 
perimental school is afforded by the following description of the 
ways in which units of work were selected. 


1. The teacher began with no definite idea for the unit, either as to 
subject matter content or methods of carrying it out. He listed the 
suggestions for a unit made by the pupils and helped the children pre- 
pare lists of possible contents for the proposed units. These contents 
were in the form of things to do, places to visit, and questions to answer. 
Fach group presented to the whole class for its consideration a pro- 
posed unit and its possibilities. As this went on, the teacher called the 
attention of the pupils to criteria for selecting a worthwhile unit. As 
the attention of the class gradually focused on the units which seemed 
most worthwhile, the activity of sponsors for units based on cursory, 
temporary, and capricious interests subsided. After several days of 
campaigning, the final selection was made by class vote. 

9. The teacher began with no definite idea for the unit. He listed 
the suggestions of the pupils, which were immediate or remote experi- 
ences of interest. As these suggestions were made, the teacher led the 
group to explore them. In so doing, he was able to determine the 
intensity of group interest in a particular suggestion. When enough 
incipient interest was manifested toward a proposed unit, the teacher 
attempted to arouse activity with respect to the unit. If the interest sub- 


9 Pistor, op. cit., pp. 379-380. By permission. 
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sided, the teacher turned to another suggested unit and repeated the 
process of orientation. Thru a period of several weeks there emerged a 
permanent interest which the teacher capitalized into a unit of work, 

3. The teacher selected and prepared a unit in advance because he 
believed it fell within certain areas in which the genuine interests of 
children at that age are usually located. He suggested the unit and 
showed its possibilities to the class, permitting the group to suggest its 
own ways of carrying out the project. When tentative plans were com- 
pleted, each child was permitted to vote for or against the plans. If not 
enough children voted for the plans, the latter were either modified or 
the teacher suggested another unit. 

4. The teacher selected and prepared a unit in advance after ex- 
amining the previous educational experience of the group and decid- 
ing that the unit was necessary to give richness or breadth to their 
experience, or to fill what appeared to be important gaps. He suggested 
the unit, outlined its possibilities, and led the pupils to give reasons 
why it should be undertaken. These reasons were often similar to his 
own. Tentative plans were made cooperatively, and the group was 
given opportunity to vote for or against the unit. 

5. Short-time and minor units were selected less formally and in 
proportionately less time.’° 


At the beginning of grade five the experimental group was 
superior in all thirty-eight positive trait-actions. However, the dif- 
ferences were statistically significant in only fourteen of the com- 
parisons. While both groups showed marked improvement, the 
experimental group made far greater improvement. At the end of 
grade six all the differences continued to favor the experimental 
group, and in all but four of the thirty-eight comparisons these 
differences were statistically significant. 

Both groups were tested on academic achievement at the begin- 
ning of grade five, during the first month of grade six, and again 
in the ninth month of grade six. The experimental group made 
higher average scores during each of these testings in reading, lan- 
guage usage, literature, history, geography, hygiene, arithmetic, 
and in all subjects combined. In dictation (spelling) the two 
groups were equal on the first and last testings. On the test given 
at the beginning of the sixth grade the traditional group slightly 
excelled the experimental pupils in spelling, At the end of the 
experiment differences between the two groups, on the basis of 


10 Pistor, op. cit., p. 380. By permission. 
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average grade equivalents, favored the experimental group by a 
year or more in reading, literature, history, hygiene, and arith- 
metic. It is interesting to note that the experimental group ex- 
celled the traditional group by exactly one year in literature and 
hygiene at the beginning of the experimental testing. In the final 
test the experimental group tested one and two-tenths years better 
in literature and one and one-tenth years better in hygiene, thus 
showing a gain of two-tenths of a year in the first instance and one- 
tenth in the second. 

It is at once apparent that the organization of learnings in 
Pistor’s experimental school approximates much more closely the 
characteristics of a pure-form activity program than did those of 
the New York City experiment. However, since content, in the 
form of units, was selected in five different ways in the experi- 
mental classes, it is likely that the program conformed more closely 
to the basic principles of an activity curriculum at some times than 
at others. The fourth method of selecting units described above 
is not wholly in keeping with the fundamental postulates of ac- 
tivity theory. A school program cannot be regarded as an activity 
program in the full sense of the term unless it is based primarily 
upon the interests of children. 

Since both the “traditional” and “experimental” school groups 
shared the experimental school conditions during grades five and 
six, the critical point of any comparison is the difference between 
the school experiences of the two groups in grades three and four. 
It can be assumed that the third and fourth grade learnings 1n 
the experimental school approximated those described in grades 
five and six. Unfortunately, however, the “traditional” nature of 
the experiences in grades three and four, afforded the “traditional 
school” group in these years, is not described. 


Wrightstone’s Appraisal of Elementary School Practices 


The investigation conducted by Wrightstone in selected “newer- 
type” and “conventional” elementary schools has some features in 
common with both the New York City and Pistor studies. Indi- 
vidual students from the “newer-type schools” were matched with 
those in “conventional schools” on the basis of intelligence (I.Q.), 
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chronological age, and socio-economic status. The conventional 
and experimental schools were equated in terms of general com- 
munity characteristics of wealth, socio-economic status, and type of 
population. 

Wrightstone’s description of the “conventional school” follows: 


The practices of the conventional elementary school ... are founded 
upon an educational theory which has the following principles or 
hypotheses: First, the classroom is a restricted form of social life, 
and children’s experiences are limited therein to academic lessons and 
allied supplementary subjects and activities. Second, the quickest and 
most thorough method of teaching is to allot a certain portion of the 
school day to instruction in separate subjects, such as reading, phonics, 
word-drill, language, arithmetic, history, geography, health, gymna- 
sium, music, drawing, and literature. Third, children’s interests which 
do not conform with the set curriculum should be disregarded. Fourth, 
the real objectives of classroom instruction consist to a major degree 
in the acquisition of the content matter and skills of each subject. 
Fifth, teaching the conventional subjects is the wisest method of achiev- 
ing social progress. . . . 

Materials and content of study are assigned by the teacher and all 
pupils study identical assignments and recite on them.... Pupils are 
permitted to exert little or no influence in forming or developing the 
curriculum. ... Little attempt is made to correlate or integrate the 
various subjects of the curriculum.... The content of each subject 
which is to be taught during stated periods is specified in a definite 
course of study. During class recitations the teacher tests the pupil's 
mastery of assigned skills, habits, and knowledge, and, if such a test re- 
veals that the pupil lacks mastery in any of these fields, the teacher’s 
role is to correct any deficiency by drills and suggestions." 


While such a description may apply to the programs of the 
schools chosen for Wrightstone’s inquiry as “conventional schools,” 
he does not indicate that this characterization actually described 
the programs of these schools, individually or as a group. 


According to Wrightstone, the “newer type” school has the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 


There is no fixed succession of subject matter in the grades of newer 
schools. Units of work adapted to children’s interests and experiences 
include subject matter appropriate to the pupils’ needs and abilities. 

UJ. W. Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices (New 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Colle e, Columbi i ity; 8 5 
P settee ge Columbia University; 1938), PpP 
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The units have certain common factors or component structural ele- 
ments. These elements, or steps, have been organized for convenience 
into the following categories: (1) stimulation, or identification, of inter- 
ests; (2) formulation of aims, activities, and methods; (3) investigation 
and collection of data; (4) integration, or correlation, of data; (5) cul- 
mination of activities; and (6) evaluation of outcomes. 

Co-ordinate pupil activities and services such as assembly, clubs, 
pupil councils, library, health services, and child guidance services, are 
closely related to the classroom programs in the newer-type schools. 
Many assembly programs, for example, grow out of the classroom activ- 
ity—usually a dramatization or other culminating activity in a unit of 
work. In like manner the library may become a center—co-ordinate 
with the classroom—for solving, by means of pupil investigation, prob- 
lems in social studies, natural sciences, and the arts, as well as a place 
to enjoy literature. 

In the schools employing newer instructional practices the educa- 
tional, personal, and social adjustments are regarded as important as- 
pects of the teaching process. Educational adjustment for low ability 
or performance in reading, for instance, is made with a proper regard 
for concomitant factors in a child’s personality, such as eyesight, inter- 
ests, emotional stability, home conditions, and adjustment, or integra- 
tion of personality. Records and reports also play an increasingly im- 
portant role. The records and reports, however, grow from the philoso- 
phy and purposes of the school so that they reflect valid and reliable 
continuous evidence about the growth and development of pupils 
toward the avowed objectives of the school. 

The formulation of cardinal objectives for elementary education has 
tended to be stated in terms of major purposes of the school’s instruc- 
tional program. The objectives accepted as a basis for gathering evi- 
dence in this study were those formulated and published in recent 
bulletins by teachers and school officials of New York, California, and 
Colorado. In these states the major objectives of public elementary 
schools are to help every child: 

1. To understand and practice desirable social relationships. 

2. To discover and develop his own individual aptitudes. 

3. To cultivate the habit of critical thinking. 

4. To appreciate and desire worthwhile activities. 

5. To gain command of the common integrating knowledges and 
' skills. 

6. To develop a sound body and normal mental attitudes. 

These objectives, when defined in terms of typical pupil activities, 
may well become the basis for evaluating the newer practices in ele- 
mentary education.” 


12 Wrightstone, op. cit., pp. 212-214, By permission, 
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By the process of equating individuals from “new-type” schools 
with those from “conventional” schools and then statistically treat- 
ing the differences among them with respect to achievement along 
specified lines, Wrightstone obtained the following results: 

1. The experimental school pupils were significantly superior 
on a test of information about current social, economic, and aes- 
thetic problems, and noted personalities. 

2. More broad-minded interpretations and more tolerant atti- 
tudes toward social and economic affairs were demonstrated by the 
experimental school pupils. These differences were statistically sig- 
nificant. 

3. On the self-marking tests the experimental school pupils 
were found to be significantly more honest than those in conven- 
tional schools. 

4. There was a statistically significant difference favoring the 
experimental pupils in the number of acts defined as “self- 
initiated.” Experimental school pupils performed more “critical” 
and “experimental” acts and about an equal number of “co- 
operative,” “leadership,” and “work spirit” acts. 

5. Experimental school pupils had significantly better average 
tatings based on judgment scales in both creative language arts 
and creative graphic arts. 

6. Experimental school pupils were, on the average, better on 
the art judgment tests, but the difference here was not statistically 
significant. 

7. Differences between means of the two groups on the three 
measures of critical thinking all favored the experimental school 
pupils. However, these differences were statistically significant 
only in “obtaining facts.” Tests of “explaining facts” and “apply- 
ing facts” fell short of statistical significance. 

8. Although the difference was not a statistically significant 
one, the conventional school pupils showed a considerable average 
advantage in tests of health information. ` 

9. The advantage of experimental pupils in physical capacity, 
as measured by a physical fitness index, was statistically significant. 

10. The experimental school pupils were significantly better in 
measures of both personal and social adjustment. 

11. Results of a questionnaire regarding leisure time activities 
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gave the experimental group a statistically significant advantage in 
eight of the eleven interest categories. 

12. Experimental school pupils in the primary grades were sig- 
nificantly superior in standardized tests of reading, language, and 
spelling. While their mean score in arithmetic was also better, the 
difference here was not a statistically significant one. 

13. Differences in average scores on tests of reading, language, 
and arithmetic in the intermediate grades favored the experi- 
mental school pupils, but none of these differences were statisti- 
cally significant ones. 

This investigation is subject to some of the same objections as 
those raised in the case of the New York City study. From a strictly 
logical standpoint Wrightstone’s investigation does not conclu- 
sively demonstrate the superiority of an activity curriculum in any 
regard. His description of newer practices is strikingly similar to 
the pure-form activity curriculum, Likewise his account of con- 
ventional practices corresponds in most regards to the subject pat- 
tern. But these observations do not mean that the programs of the 
new-type and conventional schools correspond in every regard to 
these descriptions. Wrightstone did not claim that every teacher 
in each of the experimental schools employed, to an equal extent, 
the educational principles and techniques outlined in his descrip- 
tion of new practices. Nor did he claim that every teacher in each 
conventional school taught in the precise way indicated in his ac- 
count of conventional procedures. There is every reason to suppose 
that in actual practice the new-type programs varied markedly 
from the pattern laid down by Wrightstone in his ideal description 
of these programs. Moreover, it is equally certain that the new- 
type programs varied from schoo! to school and from classroom to 
classroom. Similarly, the correspondence between his description 
of conventional schools and what actually went on in these schools 
was undoubtedly more marked in some schools and classes than in 
others. 

Consequently, the kinds of educational programs compared in 
the investigation are uncertain. Moreover, the conditioning cir- 
cumstances were not necessarily comparable from school to school. 
Although an effort was made to equate both the pupils and the 
schools with respect to certain factors, there were many other ap- 
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parently relevant conditions, such as teacher personality, which 
were not taken into account. Thus it hardly seems reasonable to 
suppose that the evidence from this investigation is conclusive. 


Wrightstone’s Secondary School Experiment 


Wrightstone’s appraisal of experimental high school practices * 
employed the same experimental design as that used in the ele- 
mentary school experiment just described. A group of “conven- 
tional” and “experimental” practices were generally defined. Sev- 
eral metropolitan communities with conventional schools were 
matched by communities with experimental schools on bases of 
type of community (suburban residential, industrial residential, 
etc.), wealth, educational expenditure, type of population, and 
socio-economic status and background. Teachers in the two types 
of schools were equated on the basis of training and preparation, 
experience, salary, and teacher-pupil ratio. Individual pupils from 
“experimental” and “conventional” schools were matched on the 
basis of chronological age, intelligence (1.Q.), socio-economic status 
of parents, and number of semesters’ study in certain fields. Stu- 
dents in these two groups were then compared on a variety of 
measures of significant outcomes. 

A few selected quotations from Wrightstone’s comparison of the 
nature of “conventional” and “experimental” high schools may 


serve as a description of the differences between the types of cur- 
riculum offered in these schools. 


In conventional high schools learning is often based upon an assump- 


tion of specificity of behavior... . Generally teachers in the experi- 
mental high schools interpret the individual as an organism in inter- 
action with the environment.... Learning is always multiple, and 


multiple values must be considered and safeguarded, Not merely an 
individual’s progress in subject matter mastery but also his mental 
health, safe-confidence, and other attitudes toward social and scientific 


18J. W. Wrightstone, Appraisal of Experimental High School Practices (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University; 1936). 

Attention is directed to the fact that Wrightstone’s secondary school experiment 
was actually reported two years prior to his elementary school study. They are 
reviewed here in reverse order for the purpose of reporting the three elementary 
school experiments as a group, to be followed by the three in the secondary schools. 
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processes, toward classmates, teachers, and himself are aspects of the 
educative process. ... Experimental high schools have moved toward 
reduction of separate and compartmentalized courses by correlating 
or integrating conventional subject matter from several courses around 
a class or an individual problem or need. Subject matter thus tends to 
become a means rather than an end of instruction. Several patterns of 
correlation or integration among the school subjects have begun to 
appear in the experimental practices of some schools. Perhaps the most 
common form of integration is that in which the various elements of 
social studies, English, and art are woven into a more or less unified 
fabric. This pattern of correlation operates in this manner: The teach- 
ers in the various subjects who are teaching the same pupils meet and 
cooperate in coordinating the work of all the subjects around certain 
more or less major themes. ... Because its context is not as essential 
to the solution of present-day problems as in other knowledge, there 
are evident two tendencies toward adapting mathematics to the needs 
of the pupil. The one tendency is that of the conventional schools 
toward addition and specialization of courses in mathematics. The 
other tendency—toward integration —is sponsored by the proponents 
of the experimental schools who feel that the inter-relationships of the 
sciences and mathematics with other parts of the curriculum should be 
emphasized. 

In foreign language instruction the conventional schools tend to 
retain the grammatical and syntactical approach with intensive read- 
ing. Experimental schools have accepted and emphasized the major 
aim of extensive reading of a foreign language with only incidental 
and functional grammar, especially during the first two years of in- 
struction, The major point of issue is the validity of the extensive read- 
ing with functional grammar approach versus the intensive reading 
with systematic grammar approach. Other points are the understand- 
ings and appreciations of peoples and their cultures. : 

The health and physical education program in the conventional 
schools usually is not adapted to the needs of the individual boys and 
girls. Quite frequently there are no means or instruments for ascertain- 
ing the abilities or disabilities of the pupils; hence there is no remedial 
program of a systematic sort. Slight correlation exists between the 
health instruction and physical education features of this program. 
Correlation with other areas of information and knowledge, especially 
the physical and biological sciences in the curriculum of the school, is 
nonexistent. $ 

The physical education programs of the experimental schools of 


this study have for a long time comprised informal activities in the 


gymnasium and on the field adapted to pupils’ interests and needs. 
... Calisthenics and formalized class drill have been eliminated... . 
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Attempts are frequently made to correlate aspects of health and phys- 
ical education with the natural sciences, especially biology and physics. 
... Correlation with the social studies is maintained.* 


By comparing students from the experimental schools with stu- 
dents from the conventional schools with respect to certain achieve- 
ments, the superiority of one type of school over the other was 
ascertained, For convenience, Wrightstone’s findings regarding the 
relative superiority of these two types of schools are summarized 
as follows: 


1. In social studies, English, and fine arts, the experimental pu- 
pils were significantly superior in recall of facts in literature, work- 
ing skills, interpreting facts, civic beliefs, and in number and qual- 
ity of self-initiative and cooperative activities. 

The experimental pupils did only slightly better, on the average, 
in recall of facts in social studies, on the art judgment test, and in 
ability to apply generalizations. These differences were so slight 
that they fell far below the level of statistical significance. 

Experimental pupils had the edge in organizing skills, but the 
difference here also fell short of statistical significance. 


Recitational activities had slightly greater frequency per pupil 
in the conventional schools. 


2. In the natural sciences and mathematics, experimental school 
students were significantly superior in recall of facts in physics and 
chemistry, in ability to apply generalizations, on tests of science 
beliefs, and in achievement in plane geometry. 

Tests of general science, biology, working skills, interpretation 
of facts, and in achievement in algebra favored the experimental 
school pupils. These differences, however, were not statistically 
significant. 

Both quantitative and qualitative analyses of self-initiated and 
codperative activities indicated significant superiority in the case 
of the experimental group. 


‘The conventional school reported a significantly greater number 
of recitational experiences per pupil. 
3. Experimental pupils were significantly superior in tests of 


14 Wrightstone, Appraisal of Experimental High School Practices, . 186-189. 
if PP 
By permission, 
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French reading, French grammar, and in the total French tests. 
Their superiority in French vocabulary approached statistical sig- 
nificance. 

In Latin, experimental pupils were superior on the average in 
Latin reading, Latin vocabulary, and the total of Latin test scores. 
However, the conventional school pupils were superior in Latin 
grammar. None of the differences in Latin were statistically sig- 
nificant. 


4. Both boys and girls in the experimental group were signifi- 
cantly superior to their corresponding conventional school group 
in a battery of physical fitness tests. 

Experimental: school pupils were slightly superior in the per- 
sonal adjustment questionnaire, and conventional school pupils 
were slightly superior in social adjustment. Both of these differ- 
ences are so slight that the best interpretation is one of no differ- 
ence between the two physical education groups on adjustment 
factors. 


Did this investigation test the effectiveness of two different kinds 
of curriculums or only variations of a single curriculum pattern? 
From Wrightstone’s description of the conventional and experi- 
mental schools, it is clear that these schools did not differ in their 
basic curriculum structure. Differences in goal orientation, in- 
tegration, care for pupil interests and needs, and especially in 
teaching methods were often quite marked, but both types of 
schools were organized in terms of the boundaries of knowledge 
defined by subjects. Hence the investigation is more a comparison 
of the different possibilities within the subject organization than 
it is a comparison of essentially different organizational patterns. 

Furthermore, it is apparent that there are marked differences 


among the various conventional and experimental schools. The 


conventional schools were not all “conventional” in the same way 
or to the same degree. Nor did the experimental schools all “ex- 
periment” in the same way or to the same extent. It would prob- 
ably be reasonable to assume that all the conventional schools 
followed to some extent the basic theory of a subject curriculum. 
On the other hand, it is altogether likely that some of the experi- 
mental schools departed from the basic principles of the subject 
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curriculum little, if at all, while others may have had features in 
common with the activity and core curriculums. 

This investigation is subject to the same criticism as the pre- 
ceding inquiry into newer practices in the elementary school. 
There were differences between the experimental schools and the 
conventional schools. This much seems to be established factually. 
But, as in the preceding study, the explanation of these differences 
is by no means clear. 


The Kight and Mickelson Experiment 


The recent experiment by Kight and Mickelson attempts to de- 
termine the relative efficiency of problem-centered as against sub- 
ject-centered instruction. A problem is defined as “A situation in 
which action is involved, the learner is the agent of the action, and 
he has some difficulty or blocking in regard to the action.” Accord- 
ing to this definition, “The presentation of units of instruction 
must focus the factual information presented on the pupils’ diffi- 
culty in such a manner as to relate this information directly to the 
action which pupils must take in order to overcome their difficulty 
or to solve their problems.” In sharp contrast to this position, the 
advocates of subject-centered instruction hold that if “The learner 
is in command of the essential facts supporting a given action, this 
action can be expected naturally to follow.” These contrasting 
statements define the essential distinctions employed by Kight and 
Mickelson to classify problem-centered and subject-centered units 
of instruction.” 

Eight problem-centered and eight subject-centered units were 
constructed by the investigators and were taught according to a 
rotation technique, by twenty-four regular teachers, to ninety-six 
classes in eleven different secondary schools in the Los Angeles 
area. The 1,415 pupils involved were measured with respect to 
both factual information and rules of action learned. The units of 
instruction were in the areas of English composition, life science, 
social studies, and English literature. 

Kight and Mickelson summarize their findings as follows: 


15S, S. Kight and J. M. Mickelson, “Problems vs. Subjects,” The Clearing House, 
Vol, 24, No. 1 (September, 1949), pp. 3-7. 
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1. Pupils learned significantly more rules of action, regardless of sub- 
ject-matter field, with the problem type. 

2. Pupils in the LQ. range of 62 to 85 learned significantly more rules 
of action with the problem type. 

3. The findings indicate, but do not conclusively prove, that pupils in 
the LQ. range of 115 to 143 learned more rules of action with the 
problem type. t 

4. In terms of the total combined results, pupils learned significantly 
more factual information with the problem type; but in terms of 
the results by subject-matter fields and 1.Q. levels, these findings 
were not in all cases statistically significant. 

5. Pupils made significantly more connections of specific rules of action 
with their corresponding facts with the problem type, regardless of 
subject-matter field or LQ. level. 

_ When facts learned were compared with rules of action learned 
within the problem type of presentation, there was no statistically 
significant difference between the amount of rules of action and 
factual information learned regardless of subject-matter field or 
1.Q. level. 

7. When facts learned were compared with rules of action learned 
within the subject-matter type of presentation, pupils learned sig- 
nificantly more factual information than they learned rules of 
action, regardless of subject-matter field or I.Q. level. 


an 


It is at once apparent that the Kight and Mickelson study is not 
designed to compare the subject and activity, or the subject and 
core curriculums, Hence, this experiment cannot be used to de- 
scribe the resultant learnings within any one of these organizations 
in its pure-form. This investigation was set within the framework 
of broad-fields and separate subjects, both of which are essentially 
variations of the subject curriculum. The significance of the study 
for present purposes lies in the fact that it attempts to test one of 
the distinctive features of the subject curriculum—namely, the in- 
structional method. The method of instruction associated with the 
subject curriculum is carefully defined and tested against the in- 
structional method used in both the activity and the core curricu- 
lums. But in any attempt to use this study to compare the effective- 
ness of different curriculum patterns, it should be remembered 
that method of instruction is only one aspect of such patterns. 
Hence, the results obtained with this limited operation may be 


18 Ibid., p. 7. 
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quite at variance with those obtained when the total curriculum 
patterns are tried out on a comparative basis. 


Eight-Year Study—College Follow-Up Experiment 


It should be understood at once that the Eight-Year Study “ was 
not designed to evaluate, except in one respect, different patterns 
of curriculum organization. The initial concern of the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association was with college entrance requirements. How 
would the graduates of schools unhampered by college entrance 
requirements, and differing in at least several respects from the 
more traditional high school, fare in college? While the Eight-Year 
Study grew to include most of the aspects of an extensive curricu- 
lum-building and evaluation project in the thirty selected second- 
ary schools, the only comparison between graduates of the tradi- 
tional and experimental schools was with respect to their relative 
success in college. 

It should also be clearly understood that the graduates of the 
thirty experimental schools had not experienced anything like a 
common curriculum pattern. They represented at least thirty dif- 
ferent programs. Some of these programs differed little from those 
of the traditional schools, with whose graduates the ‘‘experimen- 
tal” students were compared. Other programs represented marked 
deviations from the orthodox program of college preparation. 
Since each of the Thirty Schools developed its curriculum inde- 
pendently and with no common orientation or design, it is not 
possible to group them in any manner to indicate superiority of 
any particular curriculum organization. 

The report entitled Did They Succeed in College? sets forth the 
research method and findings in such an excellent and concise 


manner that the description will be quoted here with no attempt 
at further condensation. 


An intensive study has been made of 2,108 graduates from the 
Thirty Schools which, under an agreement with more than 300 colleges, 
11 Dean Chamberlin, Enid Chamberlin, N. E. Drought, and W. E. Scott, Did 


They Succeed in College? (New York: Harper and Brothers; 1942). 
18 Ibid., Preface, pp. xix—xx. 
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had been freed from the necessity of meeting the usual unit or exami- 
nation requirements for college admission. Of these Thirty Schools 
graduates, 1,475 were matched, student for student, with graduates of 
conventional schools in terms of scholastic aptitude, interests, and 
socio-economic background. This report deals primarily with these 
1,475 matched pairs of college students. In general, these students were 
fairly representative of the student bodies in most of the colleges where 
the Study was undertaken. 

Four classes were included in the Study: the classes entering college 
in 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939. Data were gathered on the first class 
for four years, on the second for three, on the third for two, and on 
the last for one year. The follow-up was carried on in 38 colleges of 
four types: the northeastern men’s colleges, the northeastern women’s 
colleges, coeducational endowed colleges and universities, and middle- 
western state universities. 

Success in college, as defined in this Study, included grades earned; 
certain “intellectual characteristics” which are not necessarily measured 
by grades; citizenship in the college community as indicated by extent 
and quality of interest in extra-class activities; and the attainment of 
personal goals as revealed by the nature of vocational orientation, con- 
cern about the contemporary scene, attitudes toward and relation to 
contemporaries. In effect, these criteria represent success as judged by 
college standards, by the students’ contemporaries, and by students 
themselves. f 

Data were gathered from regular interviews with students, ques- 
tionnaires, records of reading and activities, reports from instructors, 
official college records, and comments of college officers, house heads, 
and others who had contact with the students. Summaries were made 
of grades and of questionnaire responses. In addition each student was 
judged for each year in college in some 60 separate areas including his 
quality of thinking, extent of participation in each of a series of or- 
ganized activities and leisure time interests, personal-social relation- 
ships, problems, and a number of others. All available data for each 
student in a given year were used in arriving at such judgments. 


General Findings 


A comparison of the 1,475 matched pairs reveals that the Thirty 


Schools graduates 
1. earned a slightly higher total grade average; i 
2. earned higher grade averages in all subject fields except foreign 
language; 
3. specialized i 
dents; ais 
19 Chamberlin et al., op. cits PP: 206-207. By permission. 


n the same academic fields as did the comparison stu- 
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4. did not differ from the comparison group in the number of times 
they were placed on probation; 

5. received slightly more academic honors in each year; 

6. were more often judged to possess a high degree of intellectual 
curiosity and drive; 

7. were more often judged to be precise, systematic, and objective in 
their thinking; 

8. were more often judged to have developed clear or well-formulated 
ideas concerning the meaning of education—especially in the first 
two years in college; 

9. more often demonstrated a high degree of resourcefulness in meet- 
ing new situations; 

10. did not differ from the comparison group in ability to plan their 
time effectively; 

11. had about the same problems of adjustment as the comparison 
group, but approached their solution with greater effectiveness; 

12. participated somewhat more frequently, and more often enjoyed 
appreciative experiences, in the arts; 

13. participated more in all organized student groups except religious 
and “‘service” activities; 


14. earned in each college year a higher percentage of nonacademic 
honors; 


15. did not differ from comparison group in the quality of adjustment 
to their contemporaries; 

16. differed only slightly from the comparison group in the kinds of 
judgments about their schooling; 

17. had a somewhat better orientation toward the choice of a vocation; 

18. demonstrated a more active concern for what was going on in the 
world, 

Some of these differences were not large, but wherever reported, 
they were consistent for each class. It is apparent that when one finds 
even small margins of difference for a number of large groups, the 
probability greatly increases that the differences cannot be due to 
chance alone. 

Tt is quite obvious from these data that the Thirty Schools graduates, 
as a group, have done a somewhat better job than the comparison 
group whether success is judged by college standards, by the students’ 
contemporaries, or by the individual students. 

The Thirty Schools differed widely in the extent to which they ex- 
perimented. A special analysis was therefore made of the graduates of 
the six schools whose programs differed most sharply from the con- 
ventional, A corollary study was made of the graduates from the six 
schools which departed least from a traditional approach. Each of 
these groups was contrasted with its respective comparison groups. 
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The graduates of the most experimental schools were strikingly more 
successful than their matchees. Differences in their favor were much 
greater than the differences between the total Thirty Schools and their 
comparison group. Conversely, there were no large or consistent differ- 
ences between the least experimental graduates and their comparison 
group. For these students the differences were smaller and less con- 
sistent than for the total Thirty Schools and their comparison group. 

Finally, a study was made of the graduates of two schools which 
were among the most progressive. Again, these students were contrasted 
with their matchees. The superiority of these progressive students over 
their comparison group was greater than any previous differences re- 
ported. 5 

Clearly, among the Thirty Schools, the more experimental the 
school, the greater the degree of success in college. Furthermore, al- 
though students of high aptitude seem to have profited most from ex- 
perimental education, students of low aptitude profited as much from 
experimental programs as their matchees did from conventional 
schooling.” 


The part of this investigation most relevant to the present dis- 
cussion is that which compares the graduates of the schools ex- 
hibiting the most extreme departures with graduates of schools 
having the most conventional programs. The findings show that 
the graduates of these most novel schools excel those of the most 
conventional schools—and excel them more extensively than the 
graduates of the remainder of the thirty experimental schools. 
Conversely, the graduates of schools manifesting the least innova- 
tion showed the least gain over the graduates of the most conven- 
tional schools. 

These results are encouraging, for they indicate that improve- 
ments in the educational program can be made. But again the 
nature of the changes to be made in order to secure such improve- 
ments is not clear from this investigation. Valuable as the inquiry 
is in other connections, it gives no clear insight as to what changes 
to make in conventional programs. In other words, the explana- 
tion of the observed superior results, in terms of any specific set of 
operations and conditions, is not available from the reports of the 
investigation. 


20Dean Chamberlin, Enid Chamberlin, N. E. Drought, and W. E. Scott, Did 
They Succeed in College? (New York: Harper and Brothers; 1942), pp. 207-209 
[italics in original]. By permission. 
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4. Critique of the Experimental Evidence 


Regardless of the reasons advanced to explain the fact, it is still 
true that curriculum research, as exemplified by the six prominent 
studies reported here, falls considerably short of meeting desirable 
standards of research design. In general, neither the curriculum 
theories under test nor the hypotheses that should have been de- 
rived from these theories were made explicit. As a consequence, 
those who examine this research have real difficulty in knowing 
just what propositions were proved or disproved. 

Neither is it possible to discover with any degree of exactitude 
the precise conditions obtaining in either the experimental or 
control classrooms. Thus it is not possible to say under what condi- 
tions the results reported occurred or could be expected to occur. 
It is even likely that conditions neither described, nor controlled, 
may be responsible in part for the experimental results. Conse- 
quently, there is no conclusive evidence in such experiments to 
indicate that a program based primarily upon children’s interests 
—or, for that matter, a program based upon any other group of 
descriptive characteristics—is or is not superior, in terms of any 
group of criteria, to some other sort of a program. 

The obvious fact that these six studies do not follow rigorously 
the research standards set forth earlier in this chapter is probably 
due to several important factors. First, it is almost impossible to 
design research in a practical situation in terms of acceptable 
standards. It is exceedingly difficult to find or to formulate clear 
and concise statements of the basic theory of any pure-type curricu- 
lum. It is still more difficult to establish in experimental schools 
even an approximation of the essential conditions of any one cur- 
riculum theory. Further, the numerous variables in the learning 
situation, conducted in group situations in public schools, make 
control or adequate description of many of these experimental de 
terminants a tremendous task. Again, since dificulties are encoun- 
tered in stating curriculum theory precisely, hypotheses based 
upon such theory cannot be sharply drawn. 

Another practical problem centers around a lag in fundamental 
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research in evaluation. It was necessary in most of these studies to 
do research in evaluation concurrently with research in the cur- 
riculum. New techniques of evaluation were developed in these 
studies; but these techniques were often relatively crude, and 
many additional methods were needed, which could not be devised 
under the pressure of experimental schedules. 

Still another trouble, ascribable in large measure to practical 
concerns and growing out of the complexities already mentioned, 
is that the experimental and control schools, or classes, are really 
not comparable under the conditions affecting curriculum re- 
search. Unfortunately, also, the effects of many of the variables, 
generally thought to be significant in determining the outcomes of 
curriculum research, cannot be accurately isolated and described. 

A second reason for deviation, in certain instances, from the 
highest standards of research design may lie in the fact that these 
investigations were not actually planned for the purpose of ac- 
cumulating knowledge about the curriculum by testing basic prin- 
ciples. This is certainly true of the Eight-Year Study, which drew 
the major difference between the experimental and control groups 
on the basis of freedom, on the part of the experimental schools, 
from college entrance requirements. Other investigations seemed 
more intent upon testing a general hypothesis—that something 
new, especially an innovation in the direction of pupil freedom, is 
superior to something old and familiar—than upon testing hypoth- 
eses drawn from a particular curriculum theory. 

Other deviations from the research design suggested in this 
chapter may be due to an attempt on the part of several of these 
studies to include a large population and to conduct two or more 
experiments simultaneously. To point out that individual schools 
and individual classes are, in some respects, unique is to deal in 
platitudes. Yet it is this undeniable fact that causes experimental, 
or control, conditions to vary within a population of a large-scale 
investigation and leaves practitioners who would use the results in 
doubt as to what the conditions really were. Single experiments 
with smaller populations, with one set of well defined hypotheses, 
and with much more thoroughly described experimental condi- 
tions would probably offer more dependable and more valuable 


knowledge. 
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5. What Conclusions May Be Drawn? 


The value of studies such as those reported above does not depend 
entirely upon the generalizations that may be legitimately drawn 
from the experimental evidence. For the studies are also important 
as pioneering investigations, clearing the way for new areas of 
research and study. In this sense their value consists primarily in 
the fact that they have indicated the possibilities of a broadly con- 
ceived program of research, which deals with curriculum patterns 
as a whole rather than with isolated issues and problems. 

It is as unsound to lump together indiscriminately, in summary 
form, the results of experiments carried out under different condi- 
tions as it is to base extensive comparisons upon the results of such 
experiments. At the same time, it is interesting to note that the 
experimental innovations described in these six experiments do 
seem to have a few common strands. The existence of certain ele- 
ments that seem to be common to the “non-traditional classes” in 
these six experiments indicates nothing, of course, about the ex- 
tent to which these elements were operative in producing the 
results. Furthermore, there are marked differences from experi- 
ment to experiment and within the bounds of a large-scale investi- 
gation with respect to both the form and amount of these common 
factors. Nevertheless, the presence of these common elements 
would suggest that definite hypotheses be drawn from basic the- 
ories with respect to these common areas in future experiments. 
The following characteristics, together with the relationships they 
bear to curriculum theory, seem to be somewhat common to the 
“experimental classrooms.” 

1. At least a portion of the program relied upon problem 
solving rather than purely expository methods of teaching. This 
is a distinctive feature of no curriculum organization. However, it 
is an essential element in both the activity and core programs 
and is not an essential feature of an organization by subjects. 

2. Some attempt was made, in the experimental programs, to 
appeal to the felt interests and needs of students. If the content 
was determined primarily on this basis, as it may have been in 
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certain classes in Wrightstone’s elementary schools and at times in 
Pistor’s study, the curriculum employed in the investigations cor- 
responded to the most distinctive feature of an activity curriculum. 
On the other hand, while children’s interests and needs may have 
been used within a subject or a core curriculum pattern, these in- 
terests and needs would not serve as the basic criteria of content 
but merely as a source of motivation or involvement. However, 
definite use of children’s interests and felt needs is an essential 
feature of the core curriculum, whereas it is not a necessary part 
of the subject curriculum. 

3. Students generally had some part in the planning and evalua- 
tion of their work. This is, of course, an essential characteristic of 
both activity and core curriculums, but it is not an essential fea- 
ture of the subject organization. 

4. The materials of learning, methods of study, and experiences 
were more diversified than those provided in a subject curriculum. 
Although this diversification is neither a distinctive nor an essen- 
tial characteristic of any curriculum, it would logically follow from 
the characteristics set forth as essential to the activity and core 
programs. 

In general, curriculum research tends to support the position 
(although it does not offer conclusive proof) that curriculum 
change is desirable even though the nature of the change takes 
many forms and varies widely in extent. The innovations seem to 
have resulted in little loss to the realization of conventional objec- 
tives; in some cases, these objectives have actually been achieved 
more effectively by these innovations. Moreover, the attainment of 
so-called intangibles such as codperative behavior, critical thinking, 


and intellectual independence is greater 1n the new-type curricu- 


lum practices. ; 
Yet the plain fact is that the curriculum worker still does not 


have experimental evidence to indicate the specific curriculum 
conditions from which specified behaviors can be expected. He 
does not have conclusive empirical evidence that a pure-form sub- 
ject curriculum is inferior—or superior—to a pure-form activity 
curriculum, or to a pure-form core curriculum. Nor does he have 
experimental proof of the relative effectiveness of either a pure- 
form activity or core curriculum. 
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While the evidence is not yet conclusive, it is still legitimate to 
point out that these studies do support the proposition that the 
newer curriculum practices, generally characterized by the four 
points outlined above, usually secure results equal to the older 
practices so far as subject-matter objectives are concerned and that 
they appear to achieve additional results not ordinarily included 
in the ambit of the more traditional curriculums. The issue of the 
best form of curriculum organization is not fully settled, and the 
need for research is urgent. In the meantime, the burden of proof 
is distinctly on the defenders of traditional practices. 


esp a pee ee ce eee ee m_i 


Following up This Chapter 


1. From the basic theory of the subject, activity, or core curriculum 
derive a list of hypotheses that should be tested in curriculum re- 
search. State them as definite hypotheses in a form to be proved or 
disproved. 

2. List the factual conditions that should be described as variables 
in curriculum research. Suggest possible ways of describing each con- 
dition or variable. 

3. Using the ideas in items 1 and 2 above, set forth the general 
outlines of a satisfactory curriculum experiment. Indicate the general 
steps to be taken to carry out this research. 

4. Select from your library the report of an experiment dealing with 
some broad aspect of curriculum organization (one of the six reported 
in this chapter, or another) and review this study critically. What, if 
anything, is proved by this study? What hypotheses does it suggest for 


further testing? How could this experiment be improved if it were 
to be redesigned? 


Suggested Reading 


L For reviews of and citations to curriculum research, see An Eval 
ation of Modern Education, edited by Paul Leonard and Alvin Eurich. 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, edited by Walter S. Monroe, 
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will also be beneficial for these brief reviews and citations. J. Harlan 
Shores’ A Critical Review of the Research on Elementary School 
Curriculum Organization, 1890-1949, offers a very brief account and 
an extensive bibliography of curriculum research in elementary 
schools. 

2. For help on problems of experimental methodology, see F. Stuart 
Chapin’s Experimental Designs in Sociological Research, especially 
Chapters 1, 2, and 7. See also “Science of Education,” by B. Othanel 
Smith, in Enéyclopedia of Educational Research (Revised Edition). 
If you wish to go more deeply into the meaning of scientific method, 
see Cohen and Nagel’s An Introduction to Logic and the Scientific 
Method, especially Chapters XI, XII, XIII, XIV. 


PART FIVE: Human Relations in 
Curriculum Development 


Pa FOUR of this book explored various conceptions of 
the curriculum, but nothing was said respecting the question of 
how any of these curriculums might be put into practice. To know 
what to do is not the same thing as knowing how to do it. It is, of 
course, important—indeed indispensable—that a faculty, especially 
its leadership, know clearly the changes they desire to make in the 
educational program. Unless the changes are clearly understood in 
terms of the practical operations they require and in terms of the 
direction in which they lead, a faculty need not be surprised if its 
efforts go astray. There is no substitute for thinking through a 
change before it is made, if risk is to be reduced to a minimum. 

Clearly, however, the execution of what is thought through and 
planned is just as important as the thinking and planning. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that fully as many curriculum programs 
have collapsed because of faulty execution as from inadequate 
understanding of the changes to be effected. The plain fact is that 
far less attention has been given to the problems of how to make 
changes in the educational program than has been given to the 
formulation of the changes themselves. Hence, there is a crying 
need for intensive exploration of the problems of human and 
social engineering— problems inevitably encountered in a program 
of curriculum development. Everyone knows how easily the best 
laid plans are wrecked for lack of “know-how,” 

The “science” of social engineering has hardly reached the in- 
fant stage of development. Our “know-how” is still largely at the 
level of “common sense” and traditional techniques accumulated 
from trial and error. Nevertheless, a few promising theoretical 


ideas, supported by research evidence, are beginning to bear fruit 
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in many areas of human relations, especially in the field of in- 
dustry. Furthermore, some of these ideas are being tried out 
in social work of all kinds, particularly in education. The purpose 
of the next four chapters is to explore the theory and techniques 
of inducing and controlling educational change, in the hope that 
a more adequate “know-how” can be developed. There is far more 
knowledge and skill now available than is sometimes supposed — 
certainly far more than is used. ; 

The development of a systematic program of curriculum change 
will require modification of many ideas about human behavior 
and of many human-relations skills. These requirements make 
heavy demands upon educators and other citizens to re-train them- 
selves for the tasks of curriculum development. If they are going 
to make their efforts to change the educational program more 
effective, they must change themselves. No one would propose to 
improve his efforts to use a typewriter without developing new 
skills or improving the ones he has already. Yet men repeatedly 
attempt to improve their efforts to teach, to work with others, and 
to mediate human relations with the same attitudes, knowledges, 
and skills that led to inadequate results in the first place. 

These four chapters will take up such questions as these: 


1. What does a change in the curriculum involve with respect to 
relations among pupils, teachers, administrators, and parents? 

2. How can we know where to begin in making a curriculum 
change? 

3. How can the change be introduced? 

4. How can the change be controlled once it is begun? 

5. How can the new curriculum be sustained so that it will not 
change back to what it was before the change was made? 

6. What is the role of leadership in educational engineering? 

7. How can consultants be used effectively? 
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CHAPTER 25 


As INDICATED in preceding chapters, curriculum building involves 
the task of determining the objectives and content of the educa- 
tional program together with the way the content is to be organized 
and taught. No less important, as a phase of curriculum building, 
is the task of altering the existing curriculum to attain a more 
desirable level of development. 

The problem of how to change the curriculum has seldom been 
solved successfully. Everyone who has been involved in programs 
of curriculum development knows that all sorts of resistance to 
curriculum changes arise from parents, teachers, students, adminis- 
trators, organized groups, and from educational agencies beyond 
the local community. Attempts to carry out plans for curriculum 
changes have often failed when faced with these resistances. In 
some cases superintendents, principals, and teachers have lost 
their jobs because of public reaction against curriculum innova- 
tions they were attempting to introduce. In the more fortunate 
situations the resistances were overcome in such a way that they 
were dissolved or else converted into actual support for the new 
program. In other instances curriculum changes were made on 
paper, and new and up-to-date courses of study were printed and 
issued to teachers; yet because of opposition, or for other reasons, 
little or no change was made at the level of classroom practice. 

More frequently, the resistances have been overcome temporar- 
ily only to emerge later in a stronger form, causing the curriculum 
to revert to its former state. A letter to a school system in which 


such regression has occurred is likely to be answered as follows: 
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Curriculum Development as 


Educational Engineering 
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“A few years ago when Mr. Johnson was here we were doing some 
of the things you asked about. But now we are doing about what 
we were before he came.” 

Those who attempt to change the relations among individuals, 
or the structure and processes of a social institution, are involved 
in “social engineering.” If dependable principles and techniques 
are employed, and if skill is exercised in using them, the antici- 
pated results will be obtained. All those who engage in educational 
work—like political and economic leaders, labor leaders, and so on 
—are either good or bad “social engineers,” depending upon their 
knowledge of valid principles and techniques and their skill in 
applying them. When the principles and techniques of social 
change are applied to the problem of inducing, controlling, and 
maintaining changes in an educational system, the process is 
referred to as “educational engineering.” * It is the purpose of this 
chapter to set forth the bold outlines of curriculum development 


from this standpoint. 


1. Well-Known Approaches to Curriculum Change 


Before turning to an analysis of the task of inducing and con- 
trolling change in the educational program, the commonly used 


1 Herbert A. Thelen, “Engineering Research in Curriculum Building,” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 41, No. 8 (April, 1948), pp. 577-596. See also Proges- 
sive Education, Vol. 26, No. 7 (May, 1949). The entire number is devoted to a dis- 


cussion of educational engineering. 
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approaches to curriculum change will be set forth.* In the history 
of curriculum development three approaches have been employed: 
the administrative approach, the grass-roots approach, and the 
demonstration approach. 


The Administrative Approach 


As the first move in the administrative approach, the superin- 
tendent of schools, recognizing the need for curriculum develop- 
ment, sets up machinery for accomplishing the needed revision. 
This step is usually prefaced by faculty meetings, in which the need 
for curriculum improvement is presented, and by action of the 
board of education approving a curriculum development program. 
Following these moves by the superintendent, a steering com- 
mittee is appointed, consisting of administrative officers and 
teachers. This committee, working closely with the superintendent, 
performs a number of functions. It formulates general plans; it 
develops guiding principles; and it usually prepares a statement 
of general objectives covering the entire school system. ‘These 
formulations become the curriculum development manual for 
the remainder of the faculty.* 

In addition, the steering committee may, and usually does, work 
out plans for training teachers in curriculum work. It determines 
the number and kind of consultants to be employed and the kinds 
of activities best calculated to familiarize teachers with the theory 
and practice of curriculum building. The steering committee may 
also set up advisory committees or councils, composed of laymen, 
to work with the steering committee in the formulation of plans, 
principles, and objectives. 

The plans finally worked out by the steering committee usually 
provide for a number of committees, consisting largely of teachers 
and referred to as “production committees,” to prepare new courses 
of study in keeping with the objectives and guiding principles 

2¥For discussion of these types, see William M. Alexander, “State Leadership in 
Improving Instruction,” Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 820, and 
J. G. Saylor, “Factors Associated with Participation in Coéperative Programs of 


Curriculum Development,” Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 829. 
8L. T. Hopkins, Curriculum Principles and Practices, pp. 287-513. 
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laid down by the steering committee. These production com- 
mittees are usually appointed for each subject in the high school. 
In the elementary school, they may be appointed by subjects or 
by grade levels. They work out the objectives of their respective 
subjects and suggest methods of teaching and materials of instruc- 
tion. All these objectives and plans go into the preparation of 
courses of study, which is the chief obligation of the production 
committees. 

When the courses of study are completed, they are reviewed 
either by the steering committee or by a committee created espe- 
cially for that purpose. The purpose of the review is to perfect the 
coérdination of the work of various departments and of separate 
grades, to edit the expression and form of the courses of study, and 
to make such other changes as may be required in the preparation 
of the materials for publication. 

Finally, the courses of study must be tried out and installed. 
This responsibility is ordinarily assumed by an installation com- 
mittee, This committee interprets the new courses of study to 
teachers and principals who were not directly involved in the 
preparation of the new guides. Teachers and principals are made 
acquainted with the new techniques and purposes of the revised 
curriculum by discussions, by class visitations, and by such other 
devices as may seem to be effective. As the new courses of study 
are tried out, they may be modified as classroom experience indi- 
cates. 

The direct approach to curriculum building was developed in 
the early days of the curriculum movement. One of the first places 
to use it was the city of Denver, in its program of curriculum 

-revision initiated in 1923. This approach was used quite generally 
in the 1920’s and is found not infrequently today. While it has 
resulted in some improvement in the schools when employed un- 
der favorable circumstances, nevertheless it has not succeeded in 
bringing about and maintaining educational changes commen- 
surate with expectations. Partly for this reason—and partly be- 
cause it was conceived, initiated, and directed from the top, and 
thus judged to be undemocratic—it has been abandoned in theory 


and, in many places, in practice, 
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The Grass-Roots Approach 


Failure of the administrative approach was attributed largely 
to the fact that it did not enlist the interests of teachers in the 
task of curriculum revision. The teachers did not become per- 
sonally involved in such a way that changes in the curriculum 
were perceived by them as being of constructive consequence to 
themselves and their work. Recognizing that the administrative 
approach had failed to create and maintain the morale of the 
instructional staff, those who developed the grass-roots approach 
started at the bottom of the educational hierarchy, instead of at 
the top. They attempted to find ways of involving all members 
of the instructional staff in the problem of curriculum building, 
from the first to the last stages of the process. In its most compre- 
hensive form the grass-roots approach is community-wide. It em- 
braces not only teachers but also students, parents, and other 
members of the community.‘ This approach is based upon a few 
general propositions, among which are the following: 


1. The curriculum will be improved only as the professional com- 
petence of the teachers improves. 


2. The competence of teachers will be improved only as the 
teachers become involved personally in the problems of curric- 
ulum revision. 


3. If teachers share in shaping the goals to be attained, in selecting, 
defining and solving the problems to be encountered, and in 
judging and evaluating the results, their involvement will be 
most nearly assured. 


4, As people meet in face-to-face groups, they will be able to 
understand one another better and to reach a consensus On 
basic principles, goals, and plans. 


When this approach is employed in its broadest form, these prin- 
ciples apply also to the students and to the lay members of the 
community. 
In sharp contrast to the city-wide or state-wide programs asso- 
4 Helen F. Storen, Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum. 
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ciated with the administrative approach, the grass-roots procedure 
begins with individual schools in each neighborhood. Each school 
is encouraged to work as a unit in the development of a new pro- 
gram that will utilize the resources of the neighborood it serves 
and meet the demands made upon the school by needs of youth. 
Perhaps the most important feature of this procedure is that the 
teachers, administrators, students, and parents of a particular 
locality can work face-to-face on their common problems. In this 
way the remote and impersonal problems encountered in the 
administrative procedure are eliminated. This is deemed to be a 
distinct gain, since teachers will be more interested in specific 
problems arising from their own school or neighborhood than 
in problems of city-wide scope. This approach also precludes the 
problems of curriculum installation. Since the teachers of each 
school codperatively work out their own programs of instruction, 
these programs do not need to be installed as they do in the 
administrative procedure, which requires some teachers and ad- 
ministrators to work out courses of study for other teachers to put 
into use. 

In this pattern of curriculum development the function of the 
central administration is to provide stimulating leadership, free 
time, materials, and such other requirements as may be needed by 
the various schools. A number of techniques have been adapted to 
the task of encouraging individual schools to improve their pro- 
grams, One of the most successful is the work-shop technique, 
which provides opportunities for teachers to engage in codperative 
curriculum planning. Some workshops are provided by local school 
systems where administrators, teachers, and laymen work shoulder 
to shoulder in planning and developing changes in the educational 
program. These workshops are frequently arranged as pre-school- 
year conferences. Where teachers’ salaries are maintained over a 
twelve months’ period, one or more weeks before the opening of 
school are set aside for curriculum planning. Then again a brief 
work-conference may be scheduled at the end of the school year 
to review and to evaluate the year’s work and to plan for the next 
workshop in the fall. 

In other cases workshops are operated by universities and 
colleges as part of their summer school programs or as part of 
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their off-campus programs in the regular academic year. In a few 
states, the state departments of public instruction have taken 
the leadership in developing and operating workshops. These 
workshops ordinarily are organized for a special purpose —to work 
on problems in the language arts, the sciences, and so on; to work 
on problems in guidance; to deal with problems in evaluation; to 
work out materials and procedures for a core curriculum. Parti- 
cipants are expected to work on problems that are real and 
significant to them and to resolve these problems in such a way 
as to deal with them effectively in their own schools. 

The grass-roots approach also makes wide use of consultants, 
as well as of bulletins and study guides issued by the central 
administration, on such topics as child development, community 
needs and resources, social and economic conditions, and innova- 
tions in curriculum theory and practice. The study guide issued by 
the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, for com- 
munity coöperation in educational planning, is illustrative of this 
kind of material. It suggests that the youth, the school, and the 
community be studied along the following lines: 


The Program and Methods of Your School 


The Guide does not purport to indicate all the types of information 
about your school that would be desirable as a basis for curriculum 
improvement. All of the following questions are significant; undoubt- 
edly, others will be suggested as your study progresses. 


1. What is some local problem that the faculty thinks needs attention? 
What are the curriculum implications of this problem? 
2. How well is the school at present meeting the needs of youth and of 
society outlined on pages 15-17? 
a. Through the subject-matter content of courses required of all 
students. 
b. Through the provision of elective courses, 
c. Through teaching methods. , 
(1) Do students know why they are doing what they are doing? 
(2) To what extent is teacher-pupil planning followed? 
(3) How effective are the classroom discussions, questioning, Tè- 
ports, and the like? 
(4) How effectively are audio-visual materials and other teaching 
aids being utilized in meeting the needs of youth? 
(5) To what extent do the evaluative instruments in use measure 
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the purposes of instruction as defined in terms of pupil be- 
havior? 
d. Through the functioning of the guidance organization. 
e. Through the program of extra-curriculum activities. 
f. Through the provision and maintenance of appropriate building 
facilities, supplies, and equipment. 
g. Through knowledge gained from socio-metric tests. 

3. What relationships exist between the school and the homes of the 
students? 

a. What do teachers actually know about home conditions of indi- 
vidual students? 

b. Is the system of reporting pupil progress to parents (grade cards) 
consistent with the youth needs described on pages 16-17? 

c. To what extent have parents become aware of the purposes of 
the school and its program for achieving these purposes? 

4. What relationships exist between the school and agencies, employ- 
ers, and other groups in the community? 

5. What percentage of the high school graduates of the past ten years 
have entered college? What have they taken? How well have they 
succeeded? 

6. What provisions have been made for a year around program includ- 
ing such activities as summer camps, planned vacations, coordinated 
work experiences, and recreational activities? 

7, To what extent has the program of this school been planned in co- 
operation with neighboring elementary and secondary schools? 

8. What are the educational needs of out-of-school youth and adults 
which the local school should attempt to meet? 

9. What do the high school students, recent graduates, and former 
students who did not graduate think the school should do that it is 


not now doing? 


Youth in Your School 


A careful analysis of the students is very important in a program of 
curriculum improvement. This information should be available inso- 
far as possible for both the students actually enrolled in school and 
those who have discontinued attendance. The following questions 
should be answered for both individual students and groups: 


1. What is the health and physical status of students? 
2. What is the family background? 

a. Social. 

b. Economic. 

c. Cultural. 

d. Religious. 
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What is the record on appraisal instruments? 
Interest inventories. 

Adjustment inventories. 

Personality scales. 

Aptitude measures. 

Attitude scales. 

Socio-metric tests. 

Achievement tests. 

. Psychological tests. 


FAAS RO SR 


. What is the school record in terms of achievement in both formal 


and informal activities? What examples of unusual success or failure 
may be noted? 


. What are the characteristics of the out-of-school life of students? 


a. Work experience. 

b. Recreation. 

c. Group and individual contacts. 
d. Special interests. 


. What is the citizenship record both in and out of school? 
. What is the record with respect to regularity and punctuality of at- 


tendance? 


How effective are youth as consumers of goods and services? 
What are the personal and group goals of students? 


Your Community 


In considering curriculum improvements it is important to have 


readily available significant information of a sociological nature about 
the community in which the school is located. The answers to questions 
such as those given here’ provide fundamental information for the 
common learnings area of the curriculum as well as for other areas. 
These questions all are significant; undoubtedly, other important ones 
will occur to you as you conduct your community survey. 


E 


oN gog 


What is the present status and what future developments are con- 
templated in the field of community planning? 


. What are the population trends in the community? What is the 


population make-up of the community by age groups, ethnic back- 
grounds, religious preference, and the like? 

How is the community meeting housing problems? 

What provisions does the community have for coping with problems 
of delinquency and crime? 

What provisions are made for leisure time activities? 

What methods are used in dealing with the economically dependent? 
How are the socially maladjusted treated? 

How are family welfare problems being met? 
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9. What improvements in health and sanitation have been made in 
the past 20 years? 


Jobs in Your Community 


Basic to planning the program of occupational adjustment is knowl- 
edge of the vocational life of the community your school serves. Here 
are significant questions to be answered in this occupational survey of 
your community; other questions will probably occur to you as you 
plan your survey. 


1. What do the 1940 census data indicate regarding occupational op- 

portunities? 

a. Distribution of workers among occupational groups. 

b. Trends as shown by comparisons from 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1940 
figures. 

c. Comparisons by sex. 

d. Comparisons with other sections of the state and nation. 

What does each of the following studies of high school graduates of 

the classes of the past ten years reveal? 

a. Occupational distribution of graduates by sex. 

b. Geographical distribution of graduates gainfully employed. 

c. Relationships between occupations followed and high school cur- 
riculum choices and scholarship. 

d. Subjects for which graduates would return to school for addi- 
tional training in evening school or other adult programs. 

3. What do the data found above under No. 2 show for students who 
withdrew from school before graduation? 

4, What are the occupational choices, occupations of parents, training 

requirements and part-time work needs of the present students in 

school by grade and sex? 

What is the present status of local industries including those en- 

gaged in production as well as those engaged in distribution of 

goods? 

a. Different types of employees with number in each classification 


by age and sex. 


b. Number of beginning employees and annual turnover in em- 
ployees. 

c. Types of training programs now in effect. 

d. What the school needs to do to train workers in regular and part- 
time educational programs. 

e. Ways of entering and advancing in different jobs.° 


N 


o 


5 Guide to the Study of the Curriculum in the Secondary Schools of Illinois 
(Springfield, Illinois: State Department of Public Instruction; August, 1948), pp. 
29-38. By permission. 
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Procedures are suggested for answering some of these questions. 
The suggestions have been published in a series of bulletins.* In 
local communities, committees composed of teachers and of 
laymen representing major groups in the community may be ap- 
pointed to study these questions and to make their findings 
available to all citizens. Each committee is, of course, expected to 
consult with as many members of the community as possible and 
to invite general criticism of its work at every important stage of 
its procedure. 

Whatever techniques may be employed, the basic contribution 
of the grass-roots approach is the broadening of the base of delib- 
eration and action with respect to educational problems so that 
these problems can be seen in a larger social context and from 
various perspectives. This enables the sensitive teacher and lay- 
man to acquire a more comprehensive educational and social out- 


look and gives greater assurance that educational problems will be 
solved in the public interest. 


The Demonstration Approach 


A school-wide change in curriculum is not feasible in some com- 
munities because of strong resistances, especially from faculty 
members who believe that their security and prestige will be 
threatened. The demonstration approach has been contrived to 
introduce changes in the regular program on a small scale, thereby 
holding the disturbance of the faculty and community to a min- 
imum. Since'this approach discovers the consequences of a pro- 
posed change on a small scale before making the change in the 
whole school, it reflects the sort of caution associated with an 
experimental attitude. 

There are two forms of this approach. The first is an experi- 
mental unit within a school. A separate faculty and administration 
are set up deliberately to operate the experimental project. This 
plan is illustrated by the New School, established in 1937 as an 
experimental unit in the „Evanston (Illinois) “Township High 


6C. M. Allen, How to Conduct the Holding Power Study; H. C. Hand, How to 
Conduct the Hidden Tuition Costs Study; H. C. Hand, How to Conduct the 
Participation in Extra-Class Activities Study; H. D. Lovelass, How to Conduct the 
Study of the Guidance Services of the School. 
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School. Its purpose was to develop new programs, methods, and 
materials in the hope that the whole school would be influenced 
by the work of this new unit. 

The second form of this approach is the same as the first in 
purpose; but the lines separating the experimental project from 
the rest of the school are not as clearly drawn—or, as in most cases, 
not drawn at all. There is no experimental faculty designated 
as such, nor is the project under a separate administration. A few 
teachers who are most dissatisfied with the regular program —and 
who are, therefore, most enthusiastic for curriculum change—are 
given an opportunity and the encouragement to make innova- 
tions. The number of teachers involved may vary from one or two, 
representing a single grade level or area of instruction, to a con- 
siderable number, representing two or more grades or instructional 
areas. This more limited form of the demonstration approach is 
illustrated’ by a number of schools in the Thirty Schools Experi- 
ment, for example, the programs developed by the Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, High School, the junior high schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and the Roosevelt High School in Des Moines, Iowa.’ 

As already indicated, the demonstration approach is character- 
ized by the development of new programs on a small scale. The 
first step in the procedure is taken by the administrative staff, usu- 
ally the principal and the curriculum director, who identify those 
teachers who wish to improve the existing program. Customarily 
they are teachers who hold a common concern for improving the 
curriculum and are interested in trying out new ideas. These 
teachers are provided with enough free time, leadership, and 
materials to develop new programs at the level of classroom prac- 
fice. It is assumed that these new developments, if they prove to be 
successful, will influence less enthusiastic teachers to reéxamine the 
regular program and to modify it. In this way the results of the 
new program may influence the whole school. PAESE RIR 

This procedure combines features of both the administrative 
and grass-roots approaches. It capitalizes on the initiative and re- 


sourcefulness of teachers, and it gears the administrative resources 


to the needs and interests of teachers in the development of new 


programs. It avoids the danger of a head-on collision with the 


7 Progressive Education Association, Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. 
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major resistances to curriculum change. Yet the demonstration 
procedure creates new resistances in the place of those it circum- 
vents. Teachers who are outside the experimental program tend to 
develop negative attitudes toward the new practices and toward 
the teachers involved in the project. They tend to regard the 
experimental teachers as the “fair-haired lads,” “well-meaning 
but misguided young men (or women).” These resentful teachers 
frequently influence both students and parents to be unsympathetic 
toward innovations. As a result, advocates of this approach now 
stress the improvement of communication between the new-pro- 
gram teachers and the remainder of the faculty. Through ex- 
planation of the new program to faculty, parents, and students, 
and by widespread participation of these groups in the process of 
setting up the new program, it is believed that new resistances to 
the program will be prevented from developing; or, should they 


develop, it is believed that they will be reduced in number and 
strength. 


2. A Systematic Approach to Curriculum Change 


The chief weakness of all three of the procedures just discussed 
is the fact that they attempt to change human relations and in- 
stitutional structures by rule-of-thumb methods. Systematic meth- 
ods have been employed in solving such curriculum problems as 
the grade placement of materials, the identification of child and 
adolescent needs, and the development of effective methods of 
teaching such skills as reading and arithmetic processes. But even 
a cursory review of efforts to change educational programs at the 
level of practice will indicate that problems arising in this con- 
nection are handled by common sense procedures and techniques. 
Sometimes these procedures and techniques prove to be adequate. 
Just as often, however, they fail to produce the anticipated results. 
In either case the reasons for their success or failure are unknown. 

Of course, explanations are always given. In the event of failure, 
the tendency is to assume that either the superintendent or prin- 
cipal, or else the curriculum director, was not capable of handling 
the situation, that he was too autocratic in dealing with teachers, 
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or that he did not offer the needed leadership. Success, on the other 
hand, is likely to be attributed to the fact that the schools were 
blessed with a competent group of teachers and a dynamic and 
democratic superintendent or principal. Just what was done by 
the teachers and superintendent or principal to produce success 
or failure, as the case might be, is not clear. Since there is no clear- 
cut rationale, those who participate in the program must “play by 
ear.” Like a pianist who “plays by ear” and is unable to tell others 
the secret of his success, so those engaged in effective curriculum 
work are often at a loss to explain their achievements. 

It would be a serious error, however, to assume that no progress 
toward a more adequate plan of curriculum change has been made. 
As a matter of fact, many techniques worked out in connection 
with the approaches outlined above can be utilized in any effective 
scheme of educational engineering. Moreover, considerable exper- 
ience by which to evaluate various procedures and techniques has 
accumulated from the last three decades of curriculum work. What 
is needed at the present time, however, is not only the evaluation 
of techniques but also the foundation of a rationale of educational 
engineering, by which to attack the problems of curriculum 
change more systematically and in terms of which to select and to 
contrive additional procedures and techniques. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to start from scratch in the de- 
velopment of a rationale of educational engineering. During the 
last twenty years a considerable amount of knowledge has been 
accumulated respecting the problem of inducing and controlling 
changes in human relations and in the structure of social institu- 
tions. It has been developed from sociological studies, psychol- 
ogical investigations of social structures and forces, research in 
industrial relations, public opinion surveys, and practical curri- 
culum work.’ It is now possible, on the basis of this knowledge, 


8Samples of these developments are as follows: K. Lewin, “Frontiers in Group 
Dynamics; I. Concept, Method, and Reality in Social Change,” Human Relations, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 1947, pp. 5-41. “Frontiers in Group Dynamics; II. Channels of Group 
Life; Social Planning and Action Research,” Human Relations, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1947, 

. 143-158. F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker. 
G. Watson (Ed.), “Civilian Morale,” Second Yearbook of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues. T. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Readings in 
Social Psychology. G. Myrdal, An American Dilemma, Vol. 2, pp: 1027-1070. H. C. 
Hand, What People Think about Their Schools. A. Miel, Changing the Cur- 


riculum: A Social Process. 
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to sketch the bold outlines of social engineering as it is applied to 
public education with special reference to curriculum develop- 
ment. 


The Social Nature of Curriculum Change 


Until recently it was thought that curriculum change consisted 
largely of developing and installing new courses of study incor- 
porating the latest methods and materials. It is now recognized 
that curriculum change is a very complex process, involving the 
personalities of parents, students, and teachers, the structure of the 
school system, and the patterns of personal and group relations 
among members of the school and community. Change in the cur- 
riculum is in reality a major social change. 

Society is characterized in part by sets of expectations, which its 
members come to incorporate in their personalities. In fact, when 
an individual acts in accordance with, or in Opposition to, the ex- 
pectations of some other person or social group, his behavior is 
social. As long as an individual’s expectations are realized, life 
goes along smoothly, and he feels more or less secure. But when 
expectations begin to be thwarted in considerable numbers over 
a considerable period of time, individuals become uncertain. 
Their morale may drop if the uncertainty continues, and this will 
lead to decrease of productive efforts, In addition, personal con- 
flicts will increase, and social tensions of all sorts will be brought 
to the surface of community life.’ 

When members of a community go to a medical doctor, for ex- 
ample, they expect him to behave in certain ways. If their antic- 
ipations are not fulfilled, they are disappointed, and, unless these 
established expectations are somehow modified, the public will not 
patronize the physician. In like manner, every member of the 
community looks for certain things from the church, the family, 
business establishments, and the school. They have a picture in 
their heads of what and how the school teaches, of the way in 
which children are dealt with, and of a thousand other things that 
a school is supposed to do. Likewise, students and teachers have 
sets of expectations peculiar to their respective positions in the 

° Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, pp. 110-112. 
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educational and social scheme. Teachers, parents, and students 
are usually well aware of what each is supposed to do. The “good” 
teacher tries to fulfill the parent’s expectations, as he perceives 
them. The “good” parent attempts to do likewise with respect to 
the teacher. The “good” student tries to meet the expectations of 
his teachers and his parents. 

From a socio-psychological standpoint the educational program 
is set in an extensive web of expectations and relationships among 
members of the community. Any significant change in the educa- 
tional program will, therefore, upset the established anticipations 
of behavior that members of the community entertain with respect 
to one another. Effective educational engineering will attempt to 
identify the points at which these expectations are most certain to 
be disturbed when an educational change is made and will at- 
tempt to help all individuals involved to build new anticipations 
in terms of which to approach the school and its problems. 

No less important in curriculum change is the social organiza- 
tion of the school. The school has a definite social structure, which 
tends to shape the attitudes of teachers toward curriculum change 
as well as their perception of what is educationally possible and 
desirable. It also determines in large measure the kind of codpera- 
tion that is possible in the faculty and the kind of persons who 
will attain positions of responsibility. 

Examination of the social structure of any school will reveal 
individuals and groups of persons, associated together in educa- 
tional tasks, behaving toward one another and the tasks at hand 
in accepted and prescribed ways. Their behavior, to be sure, will 
vary somewhat from person to person because individuals occupy 
different positions in the school structure and hence perceive the 
tasks somewhat differently. Individuals in the higher brackets of 
the school structure will often perceive the problems of the school 
in ways that make little sense to those in the lower echelons. 

The lack of homogeneity of behavior will be intensified by the 
fact that various individuals will be more closely associated with 
some groups or cliques in the faculty than with others. A teacher 
of English, for example, will try to live up to the expectations 
which his fellow English teachers have with respect to him and 
their work. In other words, he is a bearer of certain values, which 
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are shared by his colleagues. Moreover, the English teacher, as in 
the case of any other teacher, will react to the principal in one way, 
to vocational teachers in another, and to his colleagues in English 
in still another way. He will be governed by different sentiments 
and expectations, depending upon the position, power, and antici- 
pations of the persons involved in the situations. To continue the 
example, the acts of the head of the English department toward a 
member of his department will tend one way in the presence of 
the principal, another when they are alone, and still another when 
they are in a meeting of the department. The teacher's behavior 
will vary from one of these situations to another no less than that 
of the department head. 

Teachers who have grown accustomed to the relationships by 
which their status is defined and maintained will be upset by real 
or imagined curriculum changes, especially if these changes in- 
volve modifications of the school structure, as is frequently the 
case. Any change tending to alter their status, especially if it is 
perceived as an adverse alteration, will be viewed with alarm and 
met with resistance. It seems needless to add that this is no less 
true of administrative officers and supervisors than of teachers. 

To summarize the foregoing discussion, the modern school as 
well as the modern community is comprised of a number of work- 
ing groups. Between these groups and between members of the 
groups, there are patterns of relationships expressing social posi- 
tion, expectations, and sentiments. The curriculum is inextri- 
cably woven into these relationships, and it cannot be torn apart 
from its social context to be treated as a thing in itself. In order to 
change the curriculum, the social fabric must be changed —more 
at some points than others, but changed nevertheless. Broadly 
conceived, then, the problem of curriculum change is a problem 
in social engineering. 


The Concept of Social Equilibrium 


If a social institution is studied over a considerable period of 
time, the discovery is apt to be made that it performs its functions 
in about the same way and at about the same level of efficiency 
year after year. The school bears out this observation, It has been 
estimated that under “normal” circumstances it takes seventy-five 
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years for a new idea to become incorporated in educational prac- 
tice from coast to coast. The ordinary explanation of this lag of 
practice behind theory is that teachers are conservative, timid souls 
who make changes only when they have to. However true this 
judgment of the teaching profession may be, it is a gross over- 
simplification of the situation. The fact of the case is that there are 
scores of social and psychological forces playing upon the school 
with respect to the educational program. Some of these forces are 
tending to change the program, while others, acting in the op- 
posite direction, are tending to keep the program as it is, if not to 
drive it to a lower level of efficiency. When the resultant of these 
opposing forces is zero, the level of educational practice tends to 
remain about the same. When these opposing forces become 
“frozen,” so that they remain nearly the same from year to year, it 
is customary to speak of the educational program as the “conven- 
tional” or “traditional” curriculum. A state of affairs such as the 
one just described, in which the resultant of the opposing forces is 
zero, or so near zero as to allow little appreciable change, is re- 
ferred to as social equilibrium. 

The concept of social equilibrium is a very useful one in curri- 
culum development. A change in the curriculum can be made only 
by upsetting the old equilibrium and by establishing a new equi- 
librium at another level of educational practice. Only as those 
engaged in curriculum work ascertain the constellation of forces in 
the school-community situation can they know the realities with 
which they are working. Those involved in curriculum work have 
too often seized upon one or two forces, and at best only a few of 
the forces of a total situation, and have neglected the remainder. 
Then, too, the forces identified have usually been selected with- 
out reference to their influence in the total constellation, Fre- 
quently the more powerful ones have thus been overlooked until 
the whole program of curriculum development was threatened by 


the forces of reaction. 


Changing an Established Social Equilibrium 


The problem of changing the curriculum of a school is one 
facet of the general problem of how to change an established social 
equilibrium. The changing of an equilibrium to a higher level of 
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social practice requires that changes be induced in the prevailing 
constellation of forces, that these changes be controlled and di- 
rected, and that a new constellation of forces be established and 
maintained at the level where the new equilibrium is desired. In 
the words of Lewin, “A successful change includes ... three as- 
pects: unfreezing (if necessary) the present level, moving to the 
new level, and freezing group life on the new level.” 

Of course it is possible to upset an existing equilibrium without 
any clear notion of the amount and direction of the desired change 
or even of the forces involved. The hoped-for change may get off 
to a good start; but within a brief period the enthusiasm of indi- 
viduals and groups wanes and the practices fall back to the old 
level. Or worse, the change may get so out of hand that unforeseen 
consequences threaten to depress even the old equilibrium. 

This often happens in curriculum development. The principal, 
superintendent, or curriculum director, as the case may be, gives 
the faculty a “shot in the arm” by such techniques as high-powered 
speakers, workshops, and exciting written accounts of new prac- 
tices. The faculty is motivated to move in an ill-defined direction 
without any clear notion of the amount of change ultimately re- 
quired. Soon the initial enthusiasm of the faculty is spent. Ten- 
sions created by incipient changes emerge in the school and com- 
munity and are released through aggressive behavior. Morale is 
consequently further depressed. The restricting forces are multi- 
plied and increased in strength. As a result, the “curriculum bub- 
ble” bursts, and the whole educational program is fortunate if it 
does not fall below the old level. In the more extreme cases, when 
the social and psychological forces get completely out of hand, 
those associated with the program of curriculum development may 
have to be replaced in order to restore even the old equilibrium. 

It frequently happens that a disequilibrium respecting the cur- 
riculum occurs in a community without deliberate effort on the 
part of the profession. A group of individuals becomes dis- 
satisfied with aspects of the existing curriculum and attempts to 
bring about changes in it by bringing pressure to bear upon the 


10 Kurt Lewin, “Group Decision and Social Change,” in Readings in Social 


_ Psychology, T. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley (Eds.), (New York: Henry Holt and Co.; 
1947), p. 344, 
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school. The pressures sometimes act in directions indicated by the 
best professional knowledge. More often, however, they tend to 
move the curriculum in directions which the profession cannot 
support. In either case the professional leadership will do well to 
take account of disequilibriums and by effective procedures and 
techniques turn them to good account. 

Deliberate social change, whether in the realm of economics, 
politics, or education, must be planned if the risk of “social abor- 
tion” is to be reduced to a minimum. It is, of course, impossible 
to reduce the risk to zero in any engineering discipline. The engi- 
neer who plans the construction of a bridge, skyscraper, tunnel, or 
what not—like the well-trained farmer who plans his crops in the 
light of available scientific knowledge—must take calculated risks. 
Since not all the forces can be ascertained and controlled, there 
must be an element of adventure in any engineering enterprise. 
When a practical enterprise such as education, medicine, or eco- 
nomics, moves from a common sense to a professional level of 
knowledge and skill, the risk entailed in any particular task is 
reduced to a “calculated” amount rather than eliminated. 

Returning to the problem of modifying an existing equilibrium, 
there are two basic ways in which an equilibrium can be changed: 
(1) by removing or reducing the strength of restraining forces; and 
(2) by adding to or strengthening the driving forces. The curricu- 
lum can be moved in the direction of a core curriculum, for ex- 
ample, by eliminating or reducing the strength of one or more of 
the restraining forces. It can also be moved in the same direction 
by strengthening the driving forces or by adding forces in this 
direction. In either case, the resultant of the constellation of forces 
will be in the direction of the new level. The core curriculum may 
be reached by either or both of these procedures. i 

The concomitant results, however, will be very different when 
ained by strengthening the driving forces 
rather than by weakening the resisting ones. When the driving 
forces are increased without a reduction of the resisting forces, ten- 
sions between and within individuals and social groups for and 
against the change will be increased in both number and intensity. 
Moreover, the strength of the resisting forces is likely to increase 
as the level of curriculum development moves from the conven- 


the new program is att 
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tional level toward the new curriculum. A little change in the 
new direction will likely be met with weaker resistance than a 
marked change. It is to be expected, therefore, that individual 
and group tensions will be further accentuated as the curriculum 
change progresses in the desired direction. Because a marked in- 
crease in tension, especially above a certain degree, is likely to be 
attended by aggressive behavior and ineffective work, an educa- 
tional program brought about by this method is apt to be very 
unstable and fleeting in tenure. On the other hand, the reduction 
of the resisting forces—accompanied by a gradual increase of the 
strength of the driving forces—is a procedure that avoids high 
tensions and emotional conduct. 


Phases of Systematic Curriculum Change 


The foregoing analysis of social equilibrium, and of how such 
an equilibrium may be modified, suggests the bold outlines of a 
method of curriculum change. This method can be reduced to 
four phases, as follows: 


I. A diagnostic study of the school-community situation to ascer- 
tain the constellation of forces that maintains the present cur- 
riculum, 


2. The induction of change in the existing equilibrium so as to 
loosen up the established constellation of forces. 


3. The control of various forces in order to move the level of 


curriculum practice in the desired direction and to the desired 
amount. 


4. The establishment of the new constellation of forces to sustain 
the new curriculum. 


The analysis of curriculum change into these phases is, of 
course, an oversimplification. It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to separate them in actual practice so as to say that here one 
phase begins and another ends. Indeed, only in a very rough sense 
is it possible to speak of a phase either following or preceding an- 
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other. The procedures for inducing change are identical in some 
respects with diagnostic procedures, since fact-finding to ascertain 
what the situation is may also serve to induce changes in the exist- 
ing state of affairs. Moreover, diagnosis of the situation must be 
made at almost every point where major alignments and modifica- 
tions of forces occur. Unless a diagnosis is made at such points, 
those involved in the program of change will not know what they 
are dealing with in the new state of affairs. Likewise, the induction 
of changes and the control of forces must go on at every point in 
the development of a curriculum, 

Nevertheless, in any large scale operation such as curriculum 
change, it is helpful to back off from the operations themselves 
and to take a broad, analytical perspective of the total picture. In 
this way, the individual can see the total pattern and the main 
points in the general outline of activities. For this purpose the 
overlapping of activities can be neglected to a considerable extent 
without sacrificing essential factors. At the same time the observer 
gains clarification of a framework for developing both the theory 
and practice of the operations. 


3. Curriculum Change as Action-Research 


Thus far curriculum change has been viewed in a formal rather 
than in a functional sense. The yield of the formal analysis is an 
outline of the major phases of curriculum engineering. The way 
these phases fit together and are used over and over again in the 
process of changing the curriculum can be seen only by reference 
to a functional analysis of educational engineering. When such 
engineering is analyzed functionally, it turns out to be a form of 
action-research. 

Since curriculum development can hardly begin with everything 
at once, it must begin with a selected aspect of the total school- 
community situation. Usually it will begin with some specific 
situation that requires attention because it is disturbing to the 
professional personnel. As this specific situation is analyzed, it will 
become obvious that it has a multitude of connections with other 
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things in the total school-community situation. Then, in order to 
understand the specific situation that is of immediate concern, a 
more comprehensive diagnosis, such as that discussed in Chapter 
27, becomes necessary. When a faculty has had little experi- 
ence in solving problems coéperatively, or when it has had the ex- 
perience of failure rather than success in codperative ventures, it 
is indicated that success in dealing with specific problems, no mat 
ter how insignificant they may appear to outsiders, is necessary for 
the growth of the staff in skill, understanding, and confidence. 

Hence, a specific situation, such as the feeling of need for a new 
report card or for a change in methods of assigning playground 
responsibilities, may well become the sole object of study. Where 
circumstances permit, the situation may be expanded so as to 
require a broad school-community diagnosis. In either case, a 
group of persons will be formed to deal with the situation. The 
work of this group, if it is to be successful, will take on the char- 
acter of action-research. The group will survey the specific situa- 
tion to identify the difficulties together with the forces and condi- 
tions that must be dealt with in order to overcome the difficulties. 
It will devise ways of dealing with the difficulties, and, after criti- 
cally evaluating these plans, it will try them out to see whether or 
not they work as anticipated. The group will secure data bearing 
on the success, or failure, of the plans as tried out. If the plans do 
not work according to anticipations, they are then revised. Thus, 
the process of action-research continues until a satisfactory solution 
is found. This cycle of research will characterize every phase of 
the master plan of curriculum change outlined in the preceding 
sections of this chapter. The problems that arise in diagnosing the 
school-community situation, in inducing change in the equilib- 
rium of forces, and in controlling these forces will each be handled 
as a problem for action-research. 

Since research is ordinarily conceived of as something carried on 
in a laboratory—the results of which make no immediate differ- 
ence in what people do but are written up and published for fu- 
ture use—some attention should be given to consideration of the 
nature of action-research in curriculum development. The chief 
aim of action-research, in contradistinction to theoretical research, 
is the immediate modification of social practices. It attempts tO 
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investigate situations in which social action is required and to 
effect changes in the action, Such research is like that carried on at 
the engineering level of any field of intellectual endeavor. If a 
man is going to build a suspension bridge, for example, his intel- 
lectual activities will be largely in the realm of action-research. 
He will investigate the total state of affairs to determine the proper 
location and the difficulties that will be encountered in building 
the bridge at a chosen spot. He will lay plans for constructing the 
bridge so as to circumvent or to overcome these difficulties. More- 
over, at various points in the construction work he will reassess 
his plans and his diagnosis of the difficulties. Perhaps no one has 
described the pattern of action-research more simply than Lewin, 
in his discussion of the role of research in social planning: 


Planning starts usually with something like a general idea. For one 
reason or another it seems desirable to reach a certain objective. Ex- 
actly how to circumscribe this objective, and how to reach it is fre- 
quently not too clear. The first step then is to examine the idea care- 
fully in the light of the means available. Frequently more fact-finding 
about the situation is required. If this first period of planning is suc- 
cessful, two items emerge: namely, an “overall plan” of how to reach 
the objective and secondly, a decision in regard to the first step of 
action. Usually this planning has also somewhat modified the original 
idea. 

The next period is devoted to executing the first step of the overall 
plan. 

In highly developed fields of social management, such as modern 
factory management or the execution of a war, this second step is 
followed by certain fact-findings. For example, in the bombing of 
Germany a certain factory may have been chosen as the first target 
after careful consideration of various priorities and of the best means 
and ways of dealing with this target. The attack is pressed home and 
immediately a reconnaissance plane follows with the one objective 
of determining as accurately and objectively as possible the new situa- 
tion. 


This reconnaissance or fact-finding h aeai 
evaluate the action. It shows whether what has been achieved is above 


or below expectation. Secondly, it gives the planners a chance to a 
that is, to gather new general insight, for instance, regarding the 
strength and weakness of certain weapons or techniques of action. 
Thirdly, this fact-finding should serve as a basis for cased pees 
the next step. Finally, it serves as a basis for modifying the “overa 


plan.” 


as four functions. First it should 
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** Since change in the action-situation is involved at all points in the research 
process, the situation from which a new cycle of research will start is different from 
the situation in which the original problem was located and defined. 


*** Values and ideological factors which surround and condition the entire proc- 
ess of research are brought in, at points where they have been challenged by re- 
search findings, for direct examination and revision. 


Prepared by Kenneth D. Benne and Hubert Evans in connection with the work 


of the Horace Mann Institute of School Experimentation, Reproduced by permission 
of the authors. 
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The next step again is composed of a circle of planning, executing, 
and reconnaissance or fact-finding for the purpose of evaluating the 
results of the second step, for preparing the rational basis for planning 
the third step, and for perhaps modifying again the overall plan. 

Rational social management, therefore proceeds in a spiral of steps 
each of which is composed of a circle of planning, action, and fact- 
finding about the result of the action.” 


The character of curriculum change, as a form of action- 
research, can be further clarified by reference to the accompanying 
diagram. From this diagram it can be seen that curriculum change 
begins with a situation requiring action. This situation is set in 
a web of school-community and interpersonal relations. This web 
of relationships is in turn conditioned by the value-system and 
beliefs operating in the culture. The boundary of these is repre- 
sented by the outer circle. How these relationships are perceived, 
and the relative importance attached to them, will depend not 
only upon the social position of the individual but also upon the 
particular set of values and beliefs he happens to share. Under the 
influence of a context of values and interpersonal relationships, 
the group of persons involved in the improvement of the situation 
surveys the problems and difficulties. At this point, as indicated in 
the diagram, training of personnel in the techniques of surveying 
will be required. In addition, expert assistance in the form of con- 
sultant services, respecting knowledge and skill, may be needed. 

After the survey of the existing state of affairs has been made, 
the group is ready to select and define a problem for intensive ex- 
ploration. A probable solution to the problem is formulated and 
tried out. A new survey is then made to ascertain new data to 
determine the success of the proposed solution. The proposed plan 
is reassessed in the light of facts and values and, if need be, is re- 
shaped until it finally operates in the changed action-situation. 
Thus the process of curriculum engineering, like social engineer- 
ing in general, moves around the cycle to the new state of affairs. 
At every step there is a two-fold task — deciding what is to be done 
and how it is to be done. And each of these involves action, fact- 
finding, value-judging, training in know-how, and change. 


11 Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, (New York: Harper and Brothers; 1948), 


pp. 205-206. By permission. 
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Following up This Chapter 


1. State the reasons for the interpretation of curriculum change as 
a form of social change. 

2. What is a social equilibrium and how can it be changed? Describe 
a social practice involving yourself and a number of other persons. 
Try to think of some of the opposing forces making up the social 
equilibrium that sustains the practice. Indicate how you might pro- 
ceed to induce change in this equilibrium. 

3. How does action-research differ from other forms of research? 
What are its chief characteristics? 


Suggested Reading 


1. The administrative approach to curriculum change has been ably 
described by L. Thomas Hopkins in his Curriculum Principles and 
Practices, although the view set forth in this reference is not now 
held by its author. See especially pages 287-513. Helen F. Storen’s 
Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum, a pamphlet of about seventy-five 
pages, gives an excellent exploration of the grass-roots approach. 

The theory of the systematic approach has been worked out in 
industrial relations and in connection with problems of effecting 
changes in food habits and other group behavior. The most thorough 
formulation of the theory is to be found in two articles by Kurt Lewin: 
“Frontiers in Group Dynamics; I. Concept, Method, and Reality in 
Social Science; Social Equilibria and Social Change,” Human Rela- 
tions, Vol. I, No. 1, 1947, pages 5-41; “Frontiers in Group Dynamics; 
II. Channels of Group Life: Social Planning and Action Research,” 
Human Relations, Vol. I, No. 2, 1947, pages 143-153. See also Lewin’s 
Resolving Social Conflicts, which is an excellent reference. If you 
cannot read it all, see especially Chapters 2, 4, and 8. 

2. When curriculum change is seen as social engineering, it becomes 
necessary to understand action-research, since it is through such re- 
search that social engineering is carried on. For a simple discussion of 
action-research, see Lewin’s Resolving Social Conflicts, pages 201-216. 
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The most important reference on action-research, as it has been de- 
veloped in curriculum projects, is Methodology of Codperative Re- 
search, by Kenneth D. Benne and Hubert Evans. For an insightful 
discussion of curriculum development as social change, see Alice Miel’s 
Changing the Curriculum: A Social Process. An extensive collection 
of readings on group dynamics and curriculum development is Human 
Relations in Gurriculum Change, edited by Kenneth D. Benne and 
Bozidar Muntyan. 

For a description of action-research in the development of a general 
course in “Basic Living,” see Coéperative Research and Curriculum 
Improvement, This is a progress report on an experimental project 
developed in the Battle Creek, Michigan, Schools. Perhaps one of the 
best explanations of action-research in curriculum development is 
“Educational Change and Social Engineering,” Progressive Education, 
Vol. 26, No. 7, May, 1949 (entire issue). 


CUAP TER 26 


IN ORDER TO INITIATE and develop the essential phases of curricu- 
lum change, the personnel to be involved in the engineering proj- 
ect must be organized, supplied with effective leadership, and, 
where necessary, trained in the skills and procedures essential to 
success. The question of how the personnel resources of the school 
and community can be best organized for curriculum develop- 
ment can be answered either in terms of a specific situation or in 
terms of a set of principles. Since the pattern of school-community 
relationships varies widely from one locality to another, an organi- 
zation of personnel for one locality might not be appropriate in 
other situations. For this reason it seems better to set forth guiding 
principles for the organization and operation of personnel than to 
describe concrete plans. Accordingly, the discussion will be di- 
rected to the guiding ideas that should be taken into account as 
the school-community personnel go about the task of curriculum 
change. 


1. The Principle of Community Participation 


‘The systematic approach to curriculum change is a form of engi- 
neering research designed to ascertain and to control the forces 
that maintain the existing curriculum and that can be used to 
modify the curriculum in desired directions, Since these forces are 


community-wide—embracing, as they do, the school and the com- 
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munity—the research will be most effective when it is carried on 
codperatively. Lay members of the community, as well as teachers 
and students, should therefore have a responsible share in the 
process of defining the problems to be studied, collecting and 
interpreting data, and doing whatever else may be necessary to 
modify the curriculum and the forces that sustain it. 


Why Community Sharing Is Necessary 


The principle of widespread participation rests upon three con- 
siderations. The first consideration is the fact that changes are apt 
to enjoy longer tenure if they are understood and supported by 
the public. Since curriculum change is a form of social change, any 
modification of the curriculum will affect the wider community. 
To the extent that the community shares in determining the 
changes, and, in so doing, foresees the possible consequences, it 
will be prepared to absorb the shock of unforeseen effects. 

The second consideration is the moral principle that those who 
are affected by a policy or program of action should share—to the 
extent of their ability to do so intelligently and responsibly —in 
shaping the policy or program. This principle is a special case of 
the more general notion of the infinite worth of the individual 
and the consequent demand that he be respected. To refuse to al- 
low the individual to share, even indirectly through representa- 
tives, in making policies and programs under which he must live 


is to violate him as a person. 
649 
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The third consideration grows out of the idea that all persons 
involved in engineering research, especially those directly involved 
in it, must share in planning it, or else the program developed by 
the research may not work in practice. A full exploration of this 
idea would take the present discussion too far afield, but a few 
observations will clarify the point for present purposes. Assume 
that a program of curriculum development is designed by the upper 
strata of school personnel, so that students and teachers simply 
follow plans formulated by these persons. Under this condition 
there would be certain outcomes in the form of student learn- 
ings. In addition, the teachers would build up attitudes for, or 
against, the new program, depending partly upon their respective 
positions in the school structure and partly upon their personal 
structures. 

Now suppose that in the course of time the teachers and stu- 
dents come to recognize more completely what was involved in 
the original planning, including its purposes. They may come to 
believe, for example, that the program was “put over” on them 
and that it is not as “good” as the old program. On the other hand, 
the teachers and students might come to see new and desirable 
meanings in the new program and thus become enthusiastic sup- 
porters of it, whereas before they were passive toward it. In either 
event, a new set of factors would have been injected into the situ- 
ation so that earlier results, either anticipated or real, would be 
significantly modified. If the teachers and students share in plan- 
ning the program from start to finish, new factors of this type are 
not so likely to arise. In consequence their attitudes toward the 
new program will be more stable, and the outcomes of the pro- 
gram of change will be more dependable. 


2. Leadership by the Profession 


It is often assumed that expansion of the processes of curriculum 
change, so as to include lay persons and to place greater responsi- 
bility upon teachers and students for the formulation of policies 
and programs, reduces the need for careful planning and for pro- 
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fessional leadership. As a matter of fact, such expansion of the 
processes of curriculum engineering makes far greater demands 
upon leaders of the profession. Not only must the leadership be 
clear on matters of curriculum theory and techniques, but it must 
also be thoroughly disciplined in the theory and practice of social 
change, including human relations. For, in the absence of such 
knowledge and skill, the resources latent in the members of the 
community and in the school personnel, will not be released ex- 
cept by accident. Moreover, the whole process of change is apt to 
become hopelessly snarled and, in consequence, dissipated in per- 
sonal and group conflicts. 

In almost every step of curriculum change, working committees 
composed of appropriate members drawn from laymen, teachers, 
and students will be directly engaged in fact-finding, value-criti- 
cism, and policy-making. These committees will need an adequate 
perception of their roles in the total plan, a clear sense of direc- 
tion, and adequate technical help. These requirements can be met 
by involving laymen, teachers, and students not only in the task 
of determining the changes to be made in the educational pro- 
gram, but also in the crucial problems of working out the ways in 
which these changes can be made and sustained. But this involve- 
ment of persons on a community-wide basis can lead to success 
only if the profession is clear as to its leadership responsibilities. 


Spheres of Professional Leadership 


The leadership function of the profession is limited to four 
spheres of knowledge and skill: technical skills and knowledge of 
education, knowledge of intellectual disciplines, knowledge of so- 
cial and educational values, and knowledge and skill in educa- 
tional engineering. As professionally trained persons, members iA 
the teaching profession possess, Or should possess, knowledges ri 
skills of educational processes and procedures over and pak 
those possessed by the laymen. Members of the profession so 
more about such things as the teaching of reading and other su í 
jects, what the curriculum should embrace, and how the schoo 
should be operated. In other words, the profession, by es nature 
of its training, is supposed to be better informed about the means 
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of education and more disciplined in the necessary skills than the 
layman. The teacher's expertness in these matters rests upon the 
fact that he is the bearer of knowledge and skills that have been 
established either by scientific investigation or by the refinement 
of professional activities through the application of psychological 
and educational theory to the practical problems of the school. 

In the next place, it is generally recognized that the teaching 
profession should have greater mastery of the intellectual disci- 
plines than is ordinarily found among laymen. The teacher is 
presumed to be a competent student of those aspects of the cul- 
tural heritage to which he has devoted himself. His scholarship is 
supposed to be of higher order than that of the layman. This does 
not mean that the teacher, or the profession, knows more about 
everything than the public. Indeed, there are many aspects of the 
community and the wider social scene about which the profession 
is much less informed than many laymen. Nevertheless, the claim 
of the teacher to competence in his field of study—and his respon- 
sibility to conduct himself in such a way as to safeguard the claim 
—can hardly be denied. 

The two spheres of professional competence and leadership just 
discussed have long been recognized by the great bulk of the pro- 
fession. However, comparable status of the profession with respect 
to the other two realms—social and educational values, and edu- 
cational engineering—has neither been claimed nor sought until 
quite recently. Even yet the competence of the profession in these 
two areas is woefully lacking—a fact that goes a long way toward 
explaining the failure of so many curriculum ventures. 

Values are involved in almost every controversy, and certainly 
they are involved in every act of teaching and every curriculum 
change. The selection of educational objectives, the materials and 
methods of instruction, and the administration and operation of 
the school necessarily require choices among values. As the pro- 
fession begins to work with members of the community in the de- 
velopment of the curriculum, it quickly discovers that many of the 
problems arise at the level of conflicting choices among values. 
Some persons will want one thing and other people will want 
something else. Since it will frequently be impossible to do both, 
a choice has to be made by those concerned—or else the claims and 
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counter claims must be reconstructed so as to reach a compromise, 
or better, a consensus, It is, therefore, important that the profes- 
sion be as competent as possible in ferreting out and helping to 
resolve value conflicts among persons and social groups. 

Competence in the area of value conflicts requires two things of 
the profession: first, that it be disciplined in judgmental method 
such as that discussed in the chapters on procedures of curriculum 
development and, second, that the profession have mastery of 
democratic ideals at both the conceptual and operational levels. 

It may be asked why the teaching profession should be more 
competent in this area than other members of the community. 
Surely the teaching profession has, and should have, no monopoly 
on the, meaning of democracy. This is readily granted. Every mem- 
ber of society should be thoroughly trained in democratic con- 
cepts and judgmental method. Indeed, that is one of the purposes 
of education. But if this purpose is to be realized, the teaching 
profession must promote it in the school and in the community. 
Such promotion requires that the competence of the profession in 
this regard excell those for whose education it is responsible. 

In the final analysis, the teaching’ profession is responsible to the 
community, not in the sense of a local community, but in the 
broad sense of the common life of the total people. Now demo- 
cratic ideals are the most pervasive and deepest convictions of the 
people. They cut across local communities and permeate the struc- 
ture of institutions that synthesize and channel individual and 
public activities. While these ideals are always growing and being 
reinterpreted as conditions change, a certain degree of continuity 
of meaning is always preserved. They therefore supply the most 
reliable guideposts by which the profession can tell whether or not 
it is serving the total public good. Whatever change in the curric- 
ulum serves to clarify the democratic values and to extend them 
to all the people is in the public interest. Whatever curriculum 
change prevents this extension of democracy is against the com- 
mon welfare. It follows that in the resolution of value conflicts 
over changes in the educational program, it is the obligation of the 
profession to move the resolution in the direction of democratic 
ideas and practices. 

It is one thing to know what to do; it is quite another thing to 
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know how to do it. The profession may be exceedingly competent 
in technical educational knowledge and skill, in intellectual disci- 
plines, and in social and educational values. Yet the profession 
may be unable to use these accomplishments in the development 
of a more adequate curriculum for the simple reason that it does 
not know how to get the people of the community to work to- 
gether effectively. Hence the profession should possess expertness 
in human-relations skills. It should know how to work with in- 
dividuals and groups, how to diagnose and overcome difficulties 
in group processes, how to help laymen to learn to make factual 
surveys and to think through other kinds of research procedures 
and techniques that may be required in curriculum development. 
The systematic method of curriculum revision requires that the 
profession either possess the competencies just enumerated or that 
it acquire these abilities in the course of a program of curriculum 
development. Indeed, the recognition of this area of competence 
in curriculum change is one of the distinguishing features of the 
systematic method. The grass-roots approach, while emphasizing 
wide participation of laymen and students, neglects the task of 
planning the procedures, strategies, and techniques required by 
curriculum engineering. In this regard, it is similar to the adminis- 
trative approach, which it was designed to replace. The systematic 
approach, on the other hand, stresses not only wide participation 
but also the use of psychological knowledge and human-relations 
skills in planning and controlling the processes of curriculum 
change. It is important, then, that professional leadership possess 
or pear discipline with respect to curriculum engineering. 
While the profession’s knowledge and skills Gell those of the 
laymen, it should go without saying that such professional com- 
petence should seldom, if ever, be used arbitrarily. It is not within 
the ethics of the profession to dictate to the public what the 
schools are to be. Rather, the leadership of the profession should 
ce o communi we 
with the profession to ‘ick SATA responsibilities in working 
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for the local profession to exercise its power, as an organized 
group, in an effort to open such practices to discussion and delib- 
eration and to maintain the conditions for such deliberation. It is 
the obligation of the profession to create and maintain the condi- 
tions for growth on the part of the community. To acquiesce in 
anti-democratic social practices and in the use of repudiated edu- 
cational methods would be to close the door to community growth. 
It is also the responsibility of the total professional group of the 
nation to support the local profession where it is engaged in the 
enterprise of keeping dubious practices under discussion. 


Local Leadership Essential 


It has been assumed all too frequently that in order to change 
the curriculum of a particular school system it is necessary to bring 
in curriculum experts whose responsibility is to initiate and carry 
out the program of curriculum development. In this case, the 
“spark-plug” of the whole development is imported, and the lead- 
ership function of the local professional group is surrendered. The 
local group, in the person of the superintendent and ultimately 
the board of education, retains little more than veto power as to 
how far the experts can go in changing the program. There is little 
reason for surprise, therefore, that when the outside support of 
the new program is withdrawn, as it must necessarily be, the pro- 
gram almost always undergoes a period of rapid regression. Within 
a short while the curriculum practices are back where they were 
before the program of development began. Naturally, when the 
props are removed, the structure will collapse. 

Of course, there is a place for consultant services in connection 
with any engineering enterprise, whether it be education, indus- 
try, agriculture, or business. The nature and use of such services 
in curriculum development will be treated later. The point of the 
present discussion is that it is a perversion of consultant services 
to convert them into agents of change. The function of consultants 
is to supply expert knowledge and skill when these abilities are 
not available locally. The responsibility for their effective use 
rests with the local professional group. The dynamic factor in cur- 
riculum change must be in the local school-community situation 
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and focused in the local professional leadership. Unless this con- 
dition is met, it is useless to call in expert assistance. The local 
professional group must have studied its situation enough to know 
it basic problems, its local resources for dealing with these prob- 
lems, and the kinds of consultant services it must engage from 
time to time in order to round out its personnel resources. If the 
local profession cannot do these things, it would be wise to forego 
the launching of a program of curriculum development until it 
can do them, 


3. Leadership: Its Nature and Function 


Thus far leadership has been discussed as the function of the local 
professional group. This is the way the leadership function should 
be perceived when the work of the profession is defined in terms 
of its unique responsibilities in the community. By virtue of their 
training and experience, the teachers of the community are es- 
pecially equipped to do certain things that the rest of the commu- 
nity delegates to them. But leadership can also be perceived as a 
function within the profession, Within the local professional 
group persons will be cast in the role of leadership from time to 
time, because that role must be filled if the professional group is 
to serve its leadership function in the community. 


The Meaning of Leadership 


The common notion is that leadership consists of certain quali- 
ties inherent in some individuals and that an individual who pos- 
sesses these qualities is a leader. In any situation he will be able 
to command the confidence and respect of his fellows and to in- 
duce them to follow his policies and to accept his plans and de- 
cisions. Research on the nature of leadership has helped to explode 
this common-sense notion. Nowadays leadership is not conceived 
as a set of qualities, traits, or abilities inherent in the individual 
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and marking him asa leader, Rather it is conceived as a functional 
role of a group member, played by an individual at a particular 
time in a particular group of people. In the language of Benne 
and Sheats, leadership is to be conceived “in terms of functions to 
be performed within a group in helping that group to grow and 
to work productively.” Then they go on to say: “No sharp distinc- 
tion can be made between leadership and membership functions, 
between leader and member roles. Groups may operate with vari- 
ous degrees of diffusion of ‘leadership’ functions among group 
members or of concentration of such functions in one member or 
a few members.” ê 

In other words, leadership is being exercised when a group 
member is helping the group to define and to meet its needs. And 
that person is the leader who at a given moment is most effectively 
helping the group in these respects. Of course, a small sub-unit of 
members, as well as individual members, may exercise leadership. 
It foliows from what has been said that leadership in a group may 
pass from person to person as the group deals with different prob- 
lems or with different aspects of a single problem. For no individ- 
ual will know more about every problem than other members of 
the group. Nevertheless, there are usually one or more persons who 
are more adept than the rest of the group at sensing the group's 
needs and at serving as a means by which the group can realize its 
goals. These individuals are more frequently cast in leadership 
roles than are other members of the group. 

Functional leadership, as just discussed, is to be distinguished 
from status roles. The faculty of almost every school system is or- 
ganized into a line and staff pattern. There is the superintendent 
at the top; then there follow, in the order named, the principals, 
department heads, and teachers. This order of personnel consti- 
tutes the line that defines the channel of official power and com- 
munication. The staff comprises the supervisors, research workers, 
curriculum directors, and the like. It constitutes the advisory body 
within the faculty. All of this is nothing more than the A, B, C's 
of administrative organization of the school. To be sure, the line 
and staff organization has been criticized, and in some quarters 
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condemned, as a barrier to democratic administrative practices— 
an objection having much to support it. The line and staff or- 
ganization is doubtless in need of reconstruction to bring the ad- 
ministrative pattern into accord with democratic ideals. Neverthe- 
less, the line and staff organization is to be found in almost every 
school system; hence, it is necessary to distinguish between func- 
tional roles and status positions, between functional leaders and 
status leaders. 

Individuals occupying the top echelons of the line organization 
are usually perceived as leaders and as occupying positions of lead- 
ership, because these positions are clothed with official power and 
prestige and because, since this is the case, individuals who occupy 
them are able to encourage or to discourage, to initiate or to stop, 
any change or any course of action. Such individuals, by virtue of 
their position, are key persons in an educational system. More- 
over, in his role of status leader the administrator is frequently 
bound by laws and board regulations of one sort or another. This 
fact, as will be noted later, is frequently overlooked by the critics 
of administrative practices. Unless these extraneous controls are 
remembered by teachers, students, and parents, efforts of the ad- 
ministrator to safeguard the school at these points will be taken as 
arbitrary action. 

Status leaders may or may not be functional leaders. When 
leadership is defined functionally, as the role of a group member 
in helping a group to define its needs and in acting as a positive 
force in the direction of the group’s goals, the individual who 
plays this role is a leader in a functional sense. Measured by this 
definition, it is not difficult to understand that a status leader may 
in fact be a barrier to the group, rather than a means, in its efforts 
to clarify and to satisfy its needs. Whether a status leader is a bar- 
rier or a positive force in the eyes of the group, does not depend 
upon his official position—for, indeed, that is often a hindrance— 
but upon his capacity to serve the group as it seeks to clarify its 
sense of direction and its problems and to work out ways of mov- 
ing in the direction the group sets for itself. 

If persons in official positions are also able to play the role of 
functional leaders, curriculum development by the school-com- 
munity personnel will be in large measure assured. But if these 
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persons lack the understanding and skill to do the things required 
of them in the role of functional leadership, any improvement of 
the curriculum will be unlikely; or, at least, it will be seriously 
impeded until the official leaders have begun to acquire the know- 
how of functional leadership. Unfortunately, the demands made 
upon the status leader by the board of education and by many 
members of the faculty as well as the community—demands that 
he be the “boss,” that he “run” the school, that he have the an- 
swers—drive him in the wrong direction when he lacks the know- 
how of functional leadership. Instead of trying to diagnose his 
own needs for further knowledge and skill, and then attempting 
to satisfy these needs, he turns to the use of his official position and 
power to accomplish objectives he would not attain with his lim- 
ited abilities. Recourse to official power feeds upon itself, one act 
of power leading to another. Thus step by step the status leader, 
unless he acquires the know-how of functional leadership, goes 
down the path to outright autocracy or to a milder form called 
paternalism. The only alternative path is to refuse to use official 
power or, if used, to employ it very sparingly. The school system 
then drifts into a sort of laissez faire administration, lacking any 
common direction and any sense of group effort and achievement. 
In either case, curriculum change will be unlikely; if it occurs, it 
is apt to be fleeting in tenure. 


Requirements of the Functional Leadership Role 


The abilities required by the role of functional leadership are: 
difficult to specify. In general, it can be said that this role requires 
a high degree of professional knowledge with respect to the school 
and the field of social influence within which it operates. But the 
role equally demands that the persons who are to play it be thor- 
oughly disciplined in the knowledge and skill of human relations 
and social diagnosis and communication. Of course, an individ- 
ual can be a functional leader from time to time without these 
particular competencies, as, for example, in the case of the mem- 
ber who perceives that the group needs a rest and suggests that it 
take ten minutes out to relax. If a person is to combine functional 
leadership with status leadership, however, these abilities are in- 
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dispensable. For in this case status behavior must be consistent 
with functional leadership. He cannot assume the functional lead- 
ership role one minute and forget about it the next, as other 
members of the group can do. He cannot, except in unusual cir- 
cumstances, readily pass back and forth between the authority of 
status leadership and the codperative assistance of functional lead- 
ership. 

More specifically, an individual must have, among others, the 
following competencies in order to fill the role of functional lead- 
ership while holding a status position. 


Competencies needed in working in face-to-face situations: 


I; 


2i 


Skills in handling group processes; e.g., dealing with group 
conflicts, identifying group needs, identifying points of view, 
guiding group planning, establishing action-goals, following 
the logic of discussion. 

Skills in presenting reports, representing opposing points of 
view, explaining difficult points, and the like. 


3. Skills in helping others learn the techniques of group proc- 


esses. 


Competencies required by the processes of fact-finding: 


ie 


Skills in making surveys to ascertain facts about school prob- 
lems—constructing and administering questionnaires and 
other survey instruments, tabulating and interpreting re- 
sponses. 

Skills in making surveys of various aspects of the community 
to ascertain the power fields conditioning the schools, and to 
find facts about any educational problem involving aspects of 
the total community—constructing and administering ques- 
tionnaires and other survey instruments, tabulating re- 
sponses, interpreting findings. 

Skills in helping laymen and teachers learn how to conduct 
school-community surveys. 


Competencies required by the processes of mass communication: 


1. 


2: 


Skills in preparing informational reports and releasing them 
to the community through the press and radio. 
Skills in assessing the effects of mass communication. 
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3. Skills in helping teachers and laymen to learn the skills of 
mass communication. 


Competencies needed in the job of selecting individuals to do 

particular tasks: 

l. Skills in identifying and keeping records of the activities and 
achievements of school and community personnel. 

. Skills in judging the interests and capabilities of individuals 
on the basis of data bearing on their activities and achieve- 
ments. 


ro 


4. Principles of Personnel Organization 


Turning from leadership to the kind of organization of personnel 
conducive to curriculum development, certain principles of or- 
ganization can be identified. These principles embrace the general 
conditions that an effective organization must satisfy. 


Curriculum Tasks Integrated through Community Councils 


The organizational structure should provide for an advisory 
council including both teachers and laymen. This council should 
function as an advisory body on matters of educational and social 
policy. It would help the faculty and the administration to think 
through such problems as those of procedure and strategy, diag- 
nosing and formulating school-community needs, planning and 
executing proposed educational changes. However, the council 
would not be a policy-making body, although it might suggest poli- 
cies and procedures for the faculty and the administration to con- 
sider. 

An advisory council should be set up only with the approval of 
the local board of education; and, while its membership should 
be recommended by the administration, actual appointment to 
the council might more appropriately be made by the board of 
education, Since the membership is very important, persons to be 
recommended for appointment to the council should be selected 
with great care, preferably on the basis of sociometric data. 
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The council must first solve its own internal problems concern- 
ing its functions, its procedures, and the limits of its field of opera- 
tions before it can fulfill its purposes. It will therefore be necessary 
for the council to turn to the tasks of formulating its own methods 
of working, defining its relationship to the faculty, community 
groups, and the board of education, and working out the limits of 
its powers. These formulations of the council should be under- 
stood and approved, first, by the faculty and, finally, by the board 
of education. Until these questions have been answered to the satis- 
faction of the faculty, the council, and the board of education, the 
council will not be ready to take up matters that the faculty and 
administration may lay before it. Of course, hot all the rules and 
procedures can be worked out at once. These will gradually evolve 
as the council confronts new problems. Nevertheless, a minimum 
clarification is necessary at the outset. Later changes in policies and 
procedures, like the earlier ones, should go through the processes 
of attaining the consent of the faculty and the board of education. 


Dimensions of the Organizational Structure 


The organization of the professional personnel will have two 
dimensions: a vertical, or hierarchical, dimension and a horizontal 
dimension. The first of these will define the “official” channel 
through which the influences flow from the bottom to the top of 
the organizational scheme, and vice versa. The horizontal structure 
will provide ways whereby persons, and groups representing differ- 
ent interests, may get together to achieve a meeting of minds at 
the various echelons. For example, teachers of English, teachers of 
social studies, and other secondary school personnel may need to 
work together in developing a core program. The horizontal di- 
mension of the administrative structure must make it possible for 
this sort of bilateral communication to occur without too much 
expenditure of time and energy. 

At this point, conventional departmentalization becomes a bar- 
rier to effective codperation among staff members. It would not 
be amiss for a faculty and its administrative arm to reéxamine its 
assumptions regarding departmentalization. It has long been as- 
sumed that those parts of the curriculum required of all students 
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are the special property of the fields of specialization into which 
they fell. Although English is required of all students, it is thought 
to be the exclusive property of the English Department, and like- 
wise for other required courses. Even core programs have fre- 
quently been considered as belonging to special groups of teachers. 
It would be more in keeping with accepted principles of curricu- 
lum development to proceed on the assumption that whatever is 
required of all students is the property of the faculty and not the 
exclusive concern of a particular department or any special group 
of teachers. Departmentalization would seem to be applicable to 
elective work and to the various fields of vocational study. In 
practice, this principle would require that all core programs, re- 
quired subjects, and the like, be established by the faculty and 
that the purpose and content of these categories be subject to 
faculty criticism and approval. 

What has just been said does not mean that the faculty as a 
whole will constitute the teaching staff of these common require- 
ments. At any given time only part of the total faculty will be ac- 
tively engaged in the common areas of instruction. Nevertheless, it 
is not unreasonable to expect any member of a faculty to be com- 
petent in the areas required of all students. To think otherwise is 
to condone the incompetence of a faculty with respect to the 
general education it conceives to be desirable for every citizen. Of 
course, as in all things, there will be some persons better qualified 
than others in these general areas. These persons might be given 
major responsibility for carrying on the work, but no staff member 
should be exempt, on the grounds of incompetence, from sharing 
the instructional burden of the common program. 


The Role of the Faculty in Policy-Making 


The organizational structure should provide for minimum re- 
straint of thought and expression and for uncoerced acceptance 
of points of view, values, ideas, and facts. This principle will re- 
quire that persons occupying status positions be perceived by 
others as persons who reach decisions by fact and reason rather 
than by personal interests, unfounded prejudices, and response to 
pressures and “wire pulling.” It will require that the presence of 
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status persons in a group be perceived as a positive resource rather 
than as an official power to which others must accommodate their 
behavior. As long as persons in positions of official power are per- 
ceived as barriers to change, or as bent on making changes in their 
own way, the conditions of free expression and uncoerced decision 
will not exist. 

A rigid vertical organization, in which policies and decisions are 
made at the higher levels and passed down to the lower levels, will 
restrain creativity and lead to conformity. Persons must have a 
check upon policies and decisions affecting them, or else they will 
not believe that efforts on their part to improve things beyond 
their immediate activities are feasible. The power in most schools 
is concentrated too much at the top for the development of any 
effective plan of curriculum development. If curriculum develop- 
ment is to succeed, this power must be distributed so that the 
faculty can share responsibility in policy-making. 

The principle just enunciated requires, among other things, 
that the administration take no policies before the board of edu- 
cation except those fashioned by faculty deliberation and accepted 
by the faculty after free and open discussion. Where the adminis- 
tration is forced by law to perform certain responsibilities, it is the 
obligation of the administration to explain these impositions upon 
the administration. It is then the responsibility of the faculty to 
respect these obligations and, when possible, to assist the admin- 
istration in fulfilling these duties. On the other hand, all matters 
not expressly covered by legal requirements or by state and local 
regulations should be the concern of the faculty. The end toward 
which the administration should work is that of identifying itself 
with the faculty in such a way as to become its spokesman, 

Unfortunately, a faculty that has accommodated itself to auto- 
cratic practices over a long period of time will possess members 
who will react against the responsibility of policy-making. Their 
personal structures are incompatible with the kinds of behavior 
these new responsibilities will demand. Such persons must unlearn 
their habits of conformity and irresponsibility and acquire positive 
attitudes and habits of codperative work before they can feel emo- 
tionally toned to the new responsibilities placed upon them by a 
program of curriculum change. Frequently they must experience 
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success in many small changes before they can successfully under- 
take a major operation. 

It should be remembered, however, that not all opposition to 
curriculum change can be attributed to teachers of this strict con- 
formist type. The fact of the case is that every teacher is burdened 
with either a large number of classes or a large number of students 
—and usually with both of these. As a consequence, teachers fre- 
quently have little time to devote to problems of curriculum im- 
provement. Thus, the teacher’s lack of interest in curriculum prob- 
lems is often but a reflection of his necessary preoccupation with 
the daily classroom tasks. 

Administrators have recognized this lack of time and have at- 
tempted to arrange the necessary leisure by two procedures. The 
first of these procedures is that of freeing a number of teachers, at 
the expense of the board of education, to carry on curriculum 
study during the regular school year. A more recent plan is that of 
extending the employment of teachers by at least a month, and in 
some instances to an entire year. This arrangement allows teachers 
to devote the summer months to curriculum study. In some cases 
such study is facilitated by loca! workshops and before-school plan- 
ning conferences. Although these practices may represent an ad- 
vanced step, the lack of time in the daily program for teachers to 
work continuously on curriculum problems continues to be a seri- 
ous handicap to curriculum development. 

One of the first things a faculty should do, as a prelude to cur- 
riculum development, is to assess, and if need be perfect, its own 
procedures of working together as a faculty. For a faculty cannot 
hope to succeed in working out a more adequate instructional pro- 
gram, nor can it expect to succeed in codperative work with an 
advisory council and other community groups, as long as its own 
operating machinery is in need of repair. It should, therefore, ex- 
amine its machinery for policy-making, for resolving differences ot 
opinion about important educational issues, for assuming its share 
of administrative responsibilities, and for doing numerous other 
activities in which the faculty should engage. For example, it may 
be desirable to elect a policy committee to work with the ad- 
ministration in initiating policies and other measures for the fac- 
ulty to consider. The faculty may need to consider the creation of 
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other standing committees. In addition, it most certainly will need 
to decide some of the limits of its powers and duties and to learn 
to distinguish, as clearly as possible, between the executive func- 
tion, which is delegated to the administration, and the policy- 
making function, which belongs to the entire faculty. In short, a 
faculty must get its own machinery in working order before it can 
succeed in the performance of tasks requiring united effort. The 
initiation of programs of curriculum improvement without first 
perfecting the machinery by which a faculty can work codpera- 
tively and efficiently is closely associated with failure in curriculum 
development. 


Need for a Plan of Communication 


The organization of school-community personnel for curricu- 
lum work must provide maximum communication between 
groups, and especially between levels of the line of authority. Few 
things, if any, are more important than clear channels of com- 
munication in an operation involving a large number of people. 
In a military operation, if persons in different positions do not 
know what persons at other points are thinking and doing, the 
whole plan breaks down. And a military operation is a highly cen- 
tralized one, in which individuals at the lower levels have little or 
no choice as to what they shall do. In a plan of curriculum change, 
where the success of the operation is dependent upon both in- 
formation about and acceptance of the plans, communication is 
doubly important. 

i Perhaps the most difficult task is the communication of perspec- 
tive. Persons in the hierarchical structure will have perceptions, 
corresponding to the positions they occupy, of what is going on 
throughout the system. Those at the top will perceive some things 
that persons at other levels will not see at all, and vice versa. Even 
those things that are perceived in common by persons at different 
levels will be weighted differently in the scale of importance. 
Therefore, the task of communication is more than that of passing 
on conclusions and other distilled items of information from one 
level to another in the system. The perspectives belonging to the 
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various levels must also be communicated. Only as individuals 
become aware of the perspectives operating at different levels and 
in various groups and these perspectives begin to pervade each 
other, can individuals come to understand one another and to 
share a difficulty from a common standpoint. As a common per- 
spective emerges, problems can be defined alike by persons occupy- 
ing different positions in the scheme of things and solved by them 
to their mutual satisfaction. 

The task of keeping all persons informed about what is going 
on in a program of curriculum development requires a plan of 
communication. In a small school-community situation, where 
most of the activities can be shared in common, there may be little 
justification for a communication plan. In a highly complex situa- 
tion, where many diverse interests are represented and opportuni- 
ties for each problem to be shared by all are very limited, a plan 
of communication is essential. In this case, difficulties of communi- 
cation should be anticipated and overcome in such a way as to 
bring the deliberations of each group to all persons, so that every- 
one will be able to perceive the curriculum program as a whole 
and thereby will be able to maintain his sense of direction and 
group motivation. 

It is frequently assumed that adequate communication is pro- 
vided by representatives—that a person representing a lower-level 
group, for example, will be able to convey the thinking of the 
higher-level group to the members of the lower group and that he 
can inform the higher levels of the feelings and thoughts of his 
constituents. The inadequacy of this assumption is a source of 
misunderstanding and confusion in programs of curriculum devel- 
opment. Inter-group communication is a difficult art, for it re- 
quires not only a modest skill in language but also, and more 
especially, a thorough grasp of the psychological and social realities 
of the groups involved in the process of communication. If the 
problems of communication are to be solved, it may be necessary 
for the faculty to establish a committee on communications. The 
faculty should realize, as it establishes such a committee, that the 
membership will in all probability need to acquire special training 
under the direction of expert guidance. 
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5. The Function of Consultants 


The use of consultant services has been given too little attention 
in programs of curriculum development. This neglect is due partly 
to the mistaken belief that an expert knows best how to use his time 
in a practical situation and that, since this is the case, there is no 
sense in planning for his use. Another source of this neglect is the 
fact that consultant functions became established by trial and error 
when the administrative approach to curriculum development was 
the accepted practice. 

Be that as it may, the fact of the case is that consultants continue 
to be used in the newer approaches to curriculum change much in 
the same way as they were in the administrative approach. This 
approach required that the pattern of curriculum development be 
worked out at the top and handed down to those of lesser rank. 
The consultant was usually employed to assist the administration 
and to help teachers, especially production committees, at points 
where the execution of plans was difficult. The consultant's activi- 
ties were necessarily related to the problems that arose out of the 
administrative approach. He was expected to help in the campaign 
to enlist the interest and support of parents and teachers, It was 
his duty to advise the steering committee in setting up the machin- 
ery for curriculum study and change and to help the committee in 
determining the objectives of education and in performing its 
other functions. The consultant was also expected to'advise pro- 
duction committees on problems of reducing general objectives to 
classroom activities, procedures, and materials. Finally, he was ex- 
pected to advise the administration on the formulation of ways to 
inaugurate the new curriculum. 

The chief characteristic of the consultant’s services was that they 
were directed to the task of helping the local professional group, 
and especially the administration, to solve their problems rather 
than to learn how to solve their problems. In other words, the 
activities of consultants, under these conditions, tended to build 
dependency relations between consultants and local professional 
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groups instead of either independent or interdependent relations. 
Instead of the local group gaining power to go ahead on its own 
steam, it tended to increase its inability to meet its problems with- 
out outside assistance. 


A New Role for the Consultant 


The systematic approach to curriculum development Tequires a 
reconsideration of the role of the consultant. If curriculum change 
is viewed as a form of action-research, then the local professional 
group, as well as the laymen who work intimately with them, will 
be oriented to the task of defining and solving problems as a 
means to improving their educational program. Since consultants 
have no ready-made solutions to local problems—indeed, there can 
be no such solutions—their functions must be defined in terms of 
those needs of the local group that arise from the requirements of 
action-research. The consultant will then be concerned primarily 
with “training situations and activities” by which teachers and lay- 
men can learn to perform the various techniques needed in the 
research enterprise and can acquire the underlying knowledge es- 
sential to the proper use of these techniques. 

At every stage of curriculum change the group will be concerned 
not only with what to do, but equally as much with how the what 
is to be done. A survey of a particular situation will require careful 
planning with respect to how and by whom the survey is to be 
made. Among the questions that may be considered are the follow- 
ing: What facts should be sought in the survey? How can such 
facts be secured—by interview? by questionnaire? or by some other 
technique? Who should conduct the survey? For what purpose will 
the facts be used? How can they be classified and interpreted for 
this purpose? What training will be needed by the survey staff in 
the procedures and techniques of surveying? What human-rela- 
tions knowledge and skill will be needed by the staff? The same 
kinds of questions will be faced in every phase of curriculum 
change—at the point of problems having to do with the induction 
of change in an equilibrium of forces, at the point of formulating 
plans for controlling various forces, at the point of evaluating the 
effects of the plans. Few school systems can boast of enough persons 
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sufficiently trained in research procedures and techniques to carry 
on a program of curriculum development without the aid of con- 
sultant services. In the systematic, action-research approach, the 
consultant will, therefore, be required to provide on-the-job train- 
ing in both research and human-relations procedures and tech- 
niques—training at points where it is needed and when it is 
needed. His services will then be such as to enable the local pro- 
fessional staff to become less and less dependent upon him for the 
development of their program. 

In addition, other services are frequently needed. In any pro- 
gram of curriculum development there will arise technical ques- 
tions about basic principles and procedures of curriculum con- 
struction, about the determination of the scope and sequence of 
the curriculum, and about many other matters, At certain points 
in the consideration of these questions the local staff will wish to 
seek expert resources. Where possible, such resources should be 
made available. But no matter how much help the local staff may 
receive on these technical questions, it will be of little avail unless 
the staff becomes proficient in the research techniques and proce- 
dures by which changes in the school-community situation can be 
brought about and sustained. 


When Should the Consultant Be Used? 


The question of the most propitious time to call in a consultant 
is difficult to answer. The practice of summoning a consultant 
without any local preparation for his use hardly seems to be the 
best way to employ his abilities. It is not unusual for a consultant 
to appear on the scene with little information beyond the fact that 
he is to meet with a group of people who are to work on some 
aspect of curriculum development. Frequently he finds that the 
group does not know what its problems are and that they have as 
little orientation as the consultant himself. 

The exact time at which outside services should be obtained 
cannot be determined in the abstract. The matter has to be left 
to the judgment of the local professional group. However, this 
much can be said: consultant services can be used most effectively 
if a local staff has defined its problems with some care and has 
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reached the point in its deliberations at which it has clear-cut ques- 
tions on which it can use expert resources. 


Need for a New Kind of Consultant 


If the foregoing discussion of the consultant’s role is correct, a 
new kind of consultant is required. In his new role the consultant 
must be competent not only in the technical aspects of curriculum 
building but also in the theory and practice of action-research, in- 
cluding human-relations. In the administrative approach, curricu- 
lum change was conceived largely as an administrative responsibil- 
ity in which teachers, and sometimes laymen, participated. The 
whole enterprise was primarily perceived as a task of working out 
a new program rather than as a problem in social change. Asa 
result, the consultant had little reason to give attention to prob- 
lems of human-relations, except occasionally when the human situ- 
ation became threatening, and still less reason to consider the prob- 
lems of social engineering. Today the curriculum consultant can 
no longer enjoy the luxury of ignoring these problems, because the 
engineering view of curriculum change makes it necessary that the 
consultant change the conception of his role. 

The behavior of the consultant in his new role has not yet been 
adequately defined, but a few of its characteristics have been ascer- 
tained. When a consultant is called into a local situation, he will 
do well to discover, as early as possible, the “perceptual fields” of 
those with whom he is to work. The situation with which the local 
group is concerned will appear to them, individually and collec- 
tively, as being quite different than it appears in the eyes of the 
consultant. Now the consultant cannot understand their problem 
until he gets inside their perspectives so as to see the situation as 
they see it. He will try to understand what needs of the group are 
involved, what difficulties the various members see as standing in 
their way, what possibilities they see in the situation, and what 
fears and hopes they have with respect to creating a new state of 
affairs in keeping with their desires. At the same time, he will try 
to keep his own understanding of the situation somewhat in the 
background—at least until he has acquired an adequate under- 
standing of the group's perception of the situation and has estab- 
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lished favorable relations with the group. If he tries to impose his 
own perspective, he will fail to understand the situation himself, 
inasmuch as the point of view of those with whom he works is part 
of the situation. Moreover, his proposals are likely either to be 
ignored or to be accepted passively. 

As the group comes to accept him, the consultant can begin to 
explore the members’ “perceptual fields” with them. But even 
then he must avoid making an outright analysis of the situation 
and a statement of his own view of the problem. As a matter of 
fact, his own view, as well as any solution he might propose, would 
probably be inferior to what the group will work out anyway. 
Rather he will encourage, through his technical knowledge and 
skill, a mutual exploration of the situation, helping the group to 
formulate its own difficulties more adequately and to work out 
plans for dealing with the difficulties. At this point, the consultant 
can be of great help by suggesting ways of gathering and inter- 
preting needed data, by helping the group to see the need for 
training in the required techniques, and by suggesting alternative 
ways of proceeding. But he must avoid at all cost any behavior that 
might be interpreted as an attempt to impose his own solution. 
He must avoid such behavior not only for the sake of a better 
quality of human-relations but also because the group will prob- 
ably work out a better solution than any he might try to impose. 


eer S 


Following up This Chapter 


1. Observe a group of persons working on a problem. Make a record 
of the behavior of each member—what he says, to whom he responds, 
and how often he participates. Using the concept of functional leader- 
ship, who are the leaders in this group? How do you decide on the 
basis of your data? What evidence, if any, did you note that would 
indicate a status role was played in the group? 

2. Find a number of organizations of school-community personnel 
in programs of curriculum development. These are usually suggested 
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in administrative guides to curriculum development issued by city 
and state curriculum programs. Evaluate each of these plans from the 
standpoint of the principles set forth in this chapter. 

3. From your study of the literature cited on pages 674-675, make 
a list of human-relations skills that you believe to be conducive to 
effective curriculum work. , 

4. Plan and act out a sociodrama to show how a consultant has been 
used in a particular situation. Then criticize the use made of the con- 
sultant, and show how he might have been used more effectively. Note 
also the use and misuse of human-relations skills in the situation. For 
details on how to plan a sociodrama, see pages 714-719 in Chapter 28. 

5. Using a sociodrama, depict the status leader, and analyze the 
situation to indicate how his behavior affects the group. 


Suggested Reading 


1. The nature of leadership has been given considerable attention 
in the last decade. Despite this fact there is still a lack of systematic 
treatments of the subject. One of the earliest and still one of the best 
discussions of leadership in group situations is in Mary P. Follett's 
posthumous book, Dynamic Administration, edited by Metcalf and 
Urwick. The leadership function, as related to followership and cer- 
tain socio-psychological conditions, is ably discussed by a number of 
authors in Readings in Social Psychology, edited by Theodore M. 
Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley, pages 403-436. Perhaps one of the 
best short essays on the subject is “Leadership: A Conception and 
Some Implications,” by Irving Knickerbocker, in the Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. IV, No. 3 (Summer, 1948), pages 23—40. See also 
“Leaders Are Made, Not Born,” by Kenneth D. Benne, in Childhood 
Education, Vol. 24, No. 5; (1948), and Paul Pigors’ Leadership or 
Domination. 

2. The best exploration of t 
councils is to be found in Herb 
tion in Community Schools, pages 
ment was pioneered by students 


he nature and function of advisory 
ert M. Hamlin’s Agricultural Educa- 
111-135. The Advisory Council move- 
of vocational education, and, while 
this council was designed to meet the needs of vocational teachers, 
there is no reason to suppose that its more general application would 
meet with less success. See also Helen Storen’s Laymen H elp Plan the 
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Curriculum. For an illuminating analysis of different kinds of ad- 
ministrative structures and processes, see George Koopman, Alice Miel, 
and Paul Misner’s Democracy in School Administration. See also Super- 
vision, by A. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, for an 
extended discussion of the line and staff structure. 

3. The role of the consultant in a line and staff system is ably dis- 
cussed by Douglas McGregor in “The Staff Function in Human Rela- 
tions,” in the Journal of Social Issues, Vol. IV, No. 3 (Summer, 1948), 
pages 5-22. For another insightful treatment of the consultant’s job, 
see Alice Miel’s Changing the Curriculum, pages 124-128. The rela- 
tion of the consultant to the social practitioner, particularly in the 
process of action-research, is ably discussed in Ronald Lippitt’s Train- 
ing in Community Relations, especially pages 1-15, 240-264. See also 
“The Use of Psychodrama for Group Consultants,” by Leland P. 
Bradford, in Sociatry, Vol. 1, No. 2 (June, 1947), pages 1-6. In this 
brief article there is an excellent discussion of the ways consultants 
can be more effective in their work. 

4. Turning now to the problems of training in human-relations 
skills and in other techniques of the social practitioner, the best litera- 
ture on this subject has come from the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development and from those who have been associated with 
this project. The following references are especially valuable: Le- 
land P. Bradford, “Human Relations Training,” The Group, Vol. 10, 
No. 2 (January, 1948), pages 4-10; in the same issue are “Research and 
Training,” by Ronald Lippitt and John R. P. French, pages 11-15, 
and “Principles of Training Method,” by Kenneth D. Benne, pages 
16-22. These and a number of other essays on related subjects have 
been issued as a reprint under the title First National Training Labo- 
ratory in Group Development, Group Growth and Educational Dy- 
namics, Bulletin No. 2, Department of Adult Education, National 
Education Association. See also National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, Report of the Second Summer Laboratory Ses- 
sion, Bulletin No. 3, 1948. The most thorough piece of research on 
the problem of training community leaders is Lippitt’s Training in 
Community Relations, You should study this reference with care. 

5. A few references on the complex problem of group process and 
the human-relations skills appropriate thereto are listed as an intro- 
duction to the subject: “The Dynamics of the Discussion Group,” is 
the theme of the Spring, 1948, issue of the Journal of Social Issues, 
Vol. IV, No. 2. This issue contains a number of excellent articles on 
group processes and skills; Leland P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt, 
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“Building a Democratic Work Group,” Personnel, Vol. 22, No. 3, 
pages 2-12. The application of knowledge about group structures and 
processes to the problems of planning and operating conferences is a 
subject that has been given much attention in certain quarters. Much 
that can be applied to faculty and civic conferences in local com- 
munities can be learned from “A Tale of Three Conferences,” Adult 
Education Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 3 (February, 1948), pages 67-96. 
See also A Thousand Think Together, National Nursing Council, 
New York City, a report on three regional conferences, indicating the 
structure and operation of these conferences. 

An excellent account of human-relations skills in action is to be 
found in Group Dynamics and Social Action, by Benne, Bradford, and 
Lippitt. See also Group Process in Supervision, by Cecil Parker and 
William Golden. 


CHAPTER 27 


IN ORDER TO PROCEED intelligently with the modification of an 
educational program, the faculty and other persons concerned with 
the change need to know the various social forces that must be 
taken into account. Otherwise, they will be forced to make social 
displacements without knowing the realities of the situation. In 
this chapter an effort is made to set forth some of the procedures 
and techniques for diagnosing a school-community situation. 

By diagnosis of a school-community situation is meant the 
identification of the forces that maintain the curriculum at its 
present level of development and the location of the channels 
through which the forces act. The location and identification of 
such forces and their corresponding channels presuppose a theory 
of social action. If a curriculum worker or any other educational 
worker were to start out to ascertain the forces operating in a 
given school-community situation, he would encounter a multi- 
plicity of forces acting in many directions. Only part of these forces 
would be considered relevant to the task at hand, and even some 
of these would be conceived as more important than others. The 
theory of social action that the curriculum worker brings to the 


diagnosis constitutes the intellectual grounds for choosing among 
the forces. 
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Diagnosing the School-Community 


Situation 


1. Aspects of the Diagnosis 


It is outside the scope of this discussion to set forth a theory of 
social action. It will suffice for present purposes to state the main 
contours of a theory as they bear upon the task of identifying the 
constellation of forces constituting an equilibrium. It is clear that 
the forces under discussion act in and through human beings. It is 
equally clear that human beings never act in a social vacuum— 
that they are always in some sort of social structure, some network 
of human relations, which moves them to act in one direction 
rather than another. Hence, any effort to change the curriculum 
will encounter the forces of educational and social structures as 
these influence individuals affected by the change. 

The amount of influence an individual exercises is dependent in 
part upon his position in these structures. One who is at a lower 
level of the line and staff organization—a teacher, for example— 
will exercise less social power than the superintendent or any other 
who occupies a higher position in the system. Moreover, he will 
be subjected to structural forces different in kind from those that 
play upon individuals in the higher echelons. As a result, he will 
tend to perceive change in a somewhat different light and to weigh 
it differently in the scale of importance. The principle that the 
behavior of an individual—and what he will work for or against— 
n his position in a social structure, holds 
] and economic scheme no less than for 
significant is the fact 
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that the behavior of each individual is influenced by the tensions, 
fears, anxieties, values, ideas, and skills that have become part of 
his personal structure from prior experiences. 


Five Areas to Be Explored 


In the light of this brief review of influences that play upon in- 
dividuals, it is possible to state some of the more important areas 
in which the forces sustaining a given level of curriculum develop- 
ment may be sought. 


_ 


The opinions of parents, children, and educational personnel 
regarding the adequacy of the educational program. 


The relations between the social strata to which individuals 
belong and their opinions about the school. 


=) 


3. The channels of community influence. 
4. The human situation and faculty morale. 


5. The extra-community influences, such as state rules, under 
which the school operates, 


Diagnosis of a situation by an exploration of these areas will 
serve three purposes. First, it will establish the field of forces with 
which those who undertake curriculum change must deal. Second, 
it will help to establish a conimon perception of the situation for 
all persons involved in the change. As will be seen in the next 
chapter, this is one of the primary conditions for orderly educa- 
tional developments. It is a well known fact that individuals react 
to situations, not as they actually are but as they believe them to 
be. As long as one group of individuals believe the actual state of 
affairs to be one thing and another group believe it to be quite 
different, little change can be made by common consent. A diag- 
nosis, such as here suggested, will lead to wider agreement as to 
what the actual situation is and what needs to be done in order to 
improve the educational program. Third, diagnosis will reveal 
points at which to induce change in the equilibrium of forces and 
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will provide a fulcrum for prying loose some of the persistent in- 
fluences. 


2. Opinions of Parents, Pupils, and Educational 


Personnel 


Since any curriculum change will affect parents, pupils, and teach- 
ers, and since the opinions of these groups are already acting as 
forces both for and against the existing program, their opinions 
should be ascertained as part of the diagnosis. In any school- 
community situation there will be points of both satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction among parents, pupils, and teachers regarding the 
school, The satisfactions usually act as forces in restraint of efforts 
to modify the existing equilibrium. Dissatisfactions, on the other 
hand, can be represented as forces in the direction of a new educa- 
tional program. They indicate points at which change may be in- 
duced with less resistance. . 


Questionnaires and Interviews 


The simplest way of ascertaining the opinions of parents, pupils, 
and teachers is through the use of questionnaires and interviews. 
While polling procedures and techniques, like all other scientific 
instruments, are subject to error and misuse, they have been em- 
ployed successfully in several fields of investigation. They have 
been used successfully by business concerns to ascertain their po- 
tential markets and the extent to which customers are satisfied with 
their products. They were employed extensively during World 
War II to keep account of the state of morale in the branches of 
the armed services. The application of these procedures and tech- 
niques to educational questions has spread rapidly in the last few 
years. : : 

One of the most comprehensive sets of questionnaires suitable 
to the problem of diagnosis here under discussion is that designed 
by Hand, Finlay, and Dolio and described by Hand in What Peo- 
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ple Think about Their Schools. There are four inventories in this 
battery, as follows: A. Illinois Inventory of Parent Opinion, B. 
Illinois Inventory of Pupil Opinion (for upper elementary years), 
C. Illinois Inventory of Pupil Opinion (secondary school form), 
D. Illinois Inventory of Teacher Opinion. 

Each of these inventories is constructed so as to enable the re- 
spondent to record his opinions respecting certain basic compo- 
nents of the school and its program. For the parent inventory some 
of these components are as follows: treatment of children by teach- 
ers and other school officials, help with school work, help in re- 
solving personal problems, value of schoolwork, adequacy of the 
school’s offering, participation in student activities, work load, 
teaching methods, teachers’ attitudes toward parents, new curricu- 
lum services favored by parents. Among the components incorpo- 
rated in the pupil inventory are the following: feeling of belong- 
ing, fair treatment by teachers, attitude toward value of studies, 
relationship of school work to real life needs, help with personal 
problems, help from teacher with school work, pride in one’s 
school. Some of the factors in teacher morale sampled in the 
teacher inventory are as follows: acceptance by fellow faculty mem- 
bers, treatment by administrators and supervisors, consultation re- 
garding school policies, satisfaction with assignment, work load, 
worth-whileness to pupils of the school’s program. 

Similarity of components in these inventories facilitates com- 
parison of the Opinions of pupils, teachers, and parents so as to 
ascertain the points on which there is either common perception 
or the lack of it. This sort of information can be used effectively, 
as will be indicated in the next chapter, in the process of “un- 
freezing” an equilibrium, 

Another battery of inventories prepared by Hand is designed to 
obtain the opinions of recent graduates, teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents as to how well the school is meeting the basic needs of youth.’ 
These inventories go directly to the heart of the curriculum prob- 
lem. They include questions on such basic needs as preparation 
for marriage and home and family living, how to use leisure time 
wisely, developing satisfactory social relations, and preparing for 

1See Chapter 28, pp. 706-710. 
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a vocation. Like the preceding inventories, these questionnaires 
are useful in discovering the forces acting either for or against the 
existing curriculum as well as the degree to which groups of per- 
sons see the school program alike. They are described more ex- 
tensively in the next chapter, where they are discussed under the 
heading of techniques by which to “unfreeze” a curriculum equi- 
librium. 


Social Strata in Relation to Opinions about the School 


In curriculum engineering it is important to know not only the 
opinions of individuals but also the social context in which these 
opinions arise. The parent inventory just discussed asks the re- 
spondent to indicate his occupation. Now occupations—when clas- 
sified into the following categories: professional, proprietary, cler- 
ical, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled —bear significant relations 
to the educational attainments, economic status, and social posi- 
tion of individuals. The opinions held by individuals may be re- 
lated, therefore, to their occupational levels. The parent inventory 
permits the curriculum worker to discover whatever relationships 
may exist between the opinions of individuals about the school 
and the welfare levels of the respondents. 

It is important to know at what points on the welfare scale either 
the satisfactions or dissatisfactions tend to concentrate, or whether 
or not either of these types of responses tends to be equally dis- 
tributed over the whole occupational gradient. Such knowledge 
can be used in locating the resistance to curriculum change as well 
_ as the points where support for new developments 1s likely to be 
found among the adult population of the community, Since the 
points of the resistance —or the support, as the case may be—are 
clear from the responses to the inventory, and since the occupa- 
tional status of the respondent is also clear, the curriculum worker 
and the faculty will be able to plan more intelligently the control 
of the various forces once the equilibrium has been loosened up. 
For example, they will know whether or not to plan for more 
activities to be beamed at one socio-economic group than at an- 


other socio-economic group. 
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3. Locating Channels of School-Community 
Influence 


The social forces acting in a community at a given time are chan- 
neled through persons or small groups. For example, in the case 
of food habits, Lewin found that the housewife, as the buyer of 
the family food, was the control point on which the various forces 
acted in determining what foods would reach the family table.’ 
In order to change the food habits of the family it was therefore 
necessary to change the food choices of the housewife. He called 
such a person a gatekeeper. 


Examples of Gatekeepers in School and Community 


There are many gates and gatekeepers in every school-commu- 
nity situation, The superintendent and principal are gatekeepers. 
They stand at the entrance to the channels through which the 
forces from the community flow into the faculty. The heads of 
departments are gatekeepers who stand at the gates leading from 
the principal to the teachers—but, more significantly, from the 
teachers to the principal and superintendent and through them to 
the public. Likewise, teachers are gatekeepers in so far as the 
passage of instructional materials, methods, and the like, to the 
classroom is concerned, It is also true that the officers of a teachers’ 
organization are gatekeepers. For example, whatever information 
goes officially to the public or to school officials must clear through 
the officers. In addition to gatekeepers, such as school boards, su- i 
perintendents and principals, who stand at strategic points in the 
formal channels of influence, there are persons who exercise in- 
fluence by virtue of their position in informal groups and cliques 
that exist in every faculty as well as in every community. No less 
important as gatekeepers are such organized groups as associations 
of businessmen, labor unions, and religious bodies. 

It-frequently happens that, once a proposed change gets by the 


* Kurt Lewin, “Forces Behind Food Habits and Methods of Change,” Bulletin of 
the National Resources Council, 1943, CVIII, pp. 35-65, 
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gatekeeper, some forces either lose their strength or change their 
direction. For example, in one locality where racial segregation 
was practiced in the schools, the question of competitive athletics 
between the Negro and white schools was under consideration. 
One of the strong forces acting against the proposed games was the 
belief on the part of school leaders that the fans would not stand 
for competition between Negroes and whites, that interracial con- 
flicts would result in the community. For a long time the princi- 
pals of both Negro and white schools would not allow the games 
to be played. When a game between a Negro and white school was 
finally played, there was no public disturbance. The sportsmanship 
of the Negro players was excellent, as was that of the white players. 
This contributed to the friendly social atmosphere of the entire 
situation. The fear of unfavorable public reaction, which had 
acted as a force in restraint of the game, now was so reduced in 
strength that many persons who had formerly expressed such fears 
warmly supported further games. ` 


Identifying the Gatekeepers 


The gatekeeper stands at a very strategic point. What he does 
may determine whether or not a proposed change, or forces in the 
direction of a change, will enter the channels leading to those per- 
sons who are responsible for considering the change further and 
for its execution if it is tried out. In making a curriculum change, 
therefore, it is important to know what psychological and social 
forces play upon the various gatekeepers. The curriculum will not 
be changed until the forces that shape the decisions of the gate- 
keepers are changed. The identification of the gatekeepers 1s the 
first step in that direction. 

It is frequently assumed that 


unstructured and that its socia 
through no regular channels. Nevertheless, there are many chan- 


nels, hidden and ill-defined, in every school and community, 
through which the various driving and restraining forces respecting 
the school are, or can be, routed. Recognition of this fact is found 
in the way lay members of school councils and committees are 
frequently selected. Since there are no clearly recognized gates and 


a community or neighborhood is 
l and psychological forces flow 
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gatekeepers for the various social components of the community, 
these members are usually chosen by applying one or more of the 
following criteria; the office an individual occupies in a social 
group, prominence in civic activities, and the degree to which the 
individual is considered an outstanding citizen whose perspective 
transcends special interests. 

This method of choosing lay members serves certain purposes, 
but it has serious limitations when used in systematic educational 
engineering. It has two basic weaknesses: First, it lacks techniques 
for applying these criteria. Second, it may secure the “big names” 
and the “prestige bearers,” but these are frequently not the persons 
through whom the genuine personal and social needs of the people 
are realized. 4 

In a neighborhood or a community, individuals tend to group 
themselves according to the way they feel toward one another. As 
a result, an ill-defined structure of human relationships emerges 
and is the genuine psycho-social structure of the neighborhood or 
community. Certain individuals come to be the centers of these ill- 
defined structures, because of their capacity to help others see 
through their problems and in other ways to meet their personal 
and social needs. These individuals are not necessarily popular, as 
the term is used in common parlance, nor are they necessarily 
“prestige bearers.” They may be, and frequently are, simple indi- 
viduals who stand in a substantial way, though unobtrusively, for 
the things that satisfy the needs of others.* They are able to rise 
above their own personal problems and to encompass other per- 
sons’ fears, hopes, and problems in such a way as to hold the confi- 
dence of a large number of their fellows. These individuals are 
the “natural” gatekeepers, whose influence does not come from the 
position they occupy in an institutional structure but from the 
free interaction of community members. The “natural” gate- 
keeper in a neighborhood may be a cobbler, grocer, barber, house- 
wife, physician, or anyone else. 

If the curriculum is to be changed, it is important that these 
unobtrusive gatekeepers, as well as the prestige bearers, be identi- 
fied. The “natural” gatekeepers are the individuals through whom 
educational ideas can best be channeled to the various sections and 


3 Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 
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social layers of a community. The fears and misgivings of com- 
munity members will reach them, and their reactions will tend to 
shape the attitudes of the people of their sections toward curricu- 
lum innovations. If there is a public meeting to discuss curricu- 
lum changes, the people of the various sections and social strata 
are more apt to perceive changes in a different light if their 
“chosen” leader is responsibly involved than if the meeting is en- 
tirely under the influence of “big names” and “prestige bearers.” 


Sociometric Techniques for Locating Channels of Influence 


The location of these gatekeepers is too important to leave to 
guesswork. While present methods are still crude, they represent 
a marked improvement over judgments based upon a few passing 
observations or the opinions of one or two persons. The method 
now most promising is an adaptation of the sociometric techniques 
used to locate “stars” in social groups. 

Only a few efforts have been made to study the channels of in- 
fluence in community life. One of the best known of these studies 
is the one carried on in “Southtown,” a southern city of about 
6,000 population. In this study, a questionnaire was used as a 
guide in interviewing residents of the city. The questionnaire was 
designed to locate the top people with respect to influence in the 
community. While it is open to criticism from certain technical 
standpoints, the questionnaire represents a long step away from 
the “guessing procedures” usually employed to locate persons of 
influence in the community structure. The following fifteen items 


constitute the inventory: 


1. Have you given advice to anybody at all recently? 
(1) On what kinds of things? 
(2) Can you give me some other instances? 


2. With whom would you talk it over if you wanted to get a job or 
i i in Southtown,” Sociometry, 

4¥Frank A. Stewart, “A Sociometric Study of Influence in i > 
Vol. X, No. 1 (February, 1947), PP- 11-31. “A Study of Influence in Southtown, 


Sociometry, Vol. X, No. 3 (August, 1947), pp- 273-286. See also P as Saar 
“How Briarcliff Manor Took Inventory,” The American City, Vol. 63 (September, 


1948), pp. 104-105. R. K. Merton, “patterns of Influence; a Study of Interpersonal 
Influence and of Communications Behavior in a Local Community,” in A ET 
tions Research, 1948-1949, by P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton, pp. l 
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start a business? (If respondent is a professional, change questions: 
“to open a new office or make some changes in your practice?’’) 
(1) Why would you talk to him (or her)? 
(2) Are there any others to whom you could go for that kind of 
help? 
3. Who do you think could give good advice on some problem of 
education? 
(1) What makes him (or her) a good person to consult with such 
a problem? 
(2) Are there any others who could give good advice on some edu- 
cational problem? 
4. When people you know have some personal trouble, to whom are 
they most likely to turn for advice? 
(1) Why do you think they would go to him (or her)? 
(2) Are there any others to whom they might turn with such 
problems? 
5. Who around here knows the most about political matters (local, 
national, international)? 
(1) What gives you the impression that he (or she) knows the most? 
(2) Who else knows a lot about political matters? 
6. Who do you think would best be able to get people to cooperate in 
a War Bond Drive, in Civilian Defense, and so on? 
(1) What makes you think he (or she) would be the best person for 
such things? 
(2) Who else would be a good person to get people to cooperate in 
a War Bond Drive, etc? 
7. Who is the all-around best informed person you know? 
(1) In what way is he (or she) well-informed? 
(2) Who else is well-informed? 

a. (If nobody is mentioned as well-informed about national and 
international affairs, ask: Who is well-informed about national 
and international affairs?) 

(1) What gives you that impression (that X knows a great deal 
about national and international affairs)? 
(2) Who else knows a lot about national and international affairs? 
8. Who would make you want to go out of your way to see a motion 
picture if he or she told you it was unusually good? i 
(1) Whom else’s suggestions about movies would you be likely to 
take up? 
9. Who would make you want to read a book or an article if he or 
she told you it was particularly good? 
(1) Who else is likely to have good suggestions about books or 
articles to read? 


10. Who around here has very good taste in house furnishings? 
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(1) What gives you that impression (that he [or she] has good 
taste?) 
(2) Who else has good taste in that respect? 
11. Who around here shows especially good taste in clothes? 
(1) What gives you that impression? 
(2) Who else shows good taste in clothes? 

12. Who would you say are the important people in town? (Ask for 
each name given the indicated follow-up questions. Be sure to ask, 
“Any others?” until the respondent has mentioned at least 5 per- 
sons. If he finds it difficult to name more than one.or two persons, 
probe by asking, “Are there any others like Mr. A. or Mr. B.?”) 

(1) In what ways is Mr. A. important? 
(If this question proves too vague for the particular respondent, 
ask “What makes you think of Mr. A. as important?’’) 
(2) Now that you stop to think about it, how do you suppose 
Mr. A. came to be important? 
(3) Who else is important in town? 

13. Which would you consider the most important women in town? 
(1) In what ways is Mrs. A. important? 

(2) How do you suppose Mrs. A, came to be important? 
(3) Which other women are important in town? 

14. Who has recently become more important than he (or she) used 
to be? 

(1) What makes you think of him (or her) as having become more 
important recently? 
(2) Who else has recently become more important? 

15. Who do you think is promising, and might be an important person 
in town ten years from now? i ta 
(1) What gives you the impression that he (or she) is promising? 
(2) What other people do you think of as promising in this way?” 


It is interesting to note that the relation between the persons of 
top influence, as revealed by the interview technique, and the 
holders of office in civic organizations was lower than is ordinarily 
supposed. Of the 55 top influentials, 38 per cent held no office, 18 
per cent held 1 office, and 44 per cent held 2 or more offices each. 
There were 141 persons who held office in civic or social clubs. 
Forty-three of these held 2 or more offices each. Fifty-six per cent 
of the 43 who held 2 or more offices each were among the top of 
those judged by a cross-section of the city to be highly influential 
citizens. The remaining 44 per cent received only 2.4 mentions 


5 Frank A. Stewart, “A Sociometric Study of Influence in Southtown,” Sociometry, 
Vol. X. No. 1 (February, 1947), PP- 13-14. By permission. 
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each in the cross-section survey, when 10 or more mentions were 
required to make the list of top influentials. This would seem to 
indicate that the practice of selecting people as influential because 
they hold office is not a dependable procedure. It may result in a 
list of persons who enjoy status but who lie outside or on the edge 
of the channels of influence.® 

This kind of investigation of the influence structure needs to be 
extended into the lower levels of influence. It is important to 
know those persons who have high influence potential; but it is 
equally important to know the channels through which their in- 
fluence is felt in the different social and occupational levels of the 
community and to know how these different levels exert their in- 
fluence on the total community structure. In short, the technique 
of identifying persons of high influence still leaves undescribed 
the channels through which the various social forces operate. Fur- 
ther research at this point is sorely needed in the present phase of 
development of curriculum engineering. 


4. The Morale of the Faculty 


What any group of individuals can do in a given situation depends 
in large measure upon how they feel toward one another, toward 
their superiors, and toward the job itself. For example, if they 
feel that they have the approval and support of their superiors, if 
they feel that they know what is going on about them respecting 
the system in which they work, they will be more productive than 
if the opposite of these conditions obtains. Likewise, their atti- 
tudes toward change will be related to the way they perceive the 
human situation in which they work. It is therefore necessary, for 
effective curriculum development, that the human relations exist- 
ing in the school system be known as accurately as possible. 

It is too often assumed by principals and superintendents, and 
no less by curriculum workers, that they know the human factors 
involved in the school system. They tell themselves and others that 
the faculty of their school works hard, that it likes its work, and 

6 Ibid., pp. 18-20. 
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that there are no cleavages in the faculty. Of course, they will ad- 
mit under questioning that there are a few dissatisfied persons, but 
after all they are to be found in all schools. It is too much to expect 
everybody to be satisfied. It is not assumed in this discussion that 
administrators and curriculum workers know nothing about the 
human situation in their schools. They are in daily contact with 
teachers and pupils and in consequence observe behaviors that 
reflect all sorts of attitudes toward individuals within the system. 
But these observations are sporadic and the interpretations placed 
upon them are “intuitive” rather than analytical and are seldom 
checked by further observations. What is needed in curriculum 
change is a more systematic diagnosis of the human situation. 

A school system, as was indicated in preceding chapters, is a 
social system comprised of individuals related to one another in 
ways determined by the administrative structure and by the in- 
school groups—cliques, working groups, and the like—to which 
individuals belong. The individuals thus related are also em- 
bedded in a network of underlying sentiments, loyalties, and be- 
liefs, some of which are deposits from personal history while others 
are inductions from the human situations in the school. 


Relations between Superiors and Subordinates 


Further analysis of the school as a social system will reveal that 
individuals (as in the case of persons in industrial organizations) 
are influenced in their behavior, and in their beliefs, sentiments, 
and loyalties, by the conduct of three classes of persons —superiors, 
subordinates, and associates.’ 

These classes represent dimensions of the social system along 
which the diagnosis of teacher morale may be made. The way in 
which the reactions of subordinates are dependent upon their rela- 
tions to superiors will indicate the significance of these categories 
for diagnostic purposes. Whether in the case of the principal and 
superintendent, the department head and principal, teachers and 
principal, or any other subordinate-superior relationship, the sub- 
ordinate is always dependent upon his superior for the fulfillment 


1 Douglas McGregor, “Conditions of Effective Leadership in the Industrial Organi- 
zation,” in Newcomb and Hartley (Eds.), Readings in Social Psychology, p. 427. 
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of certain needs. He looks to his superior for promotions in salary, 
for status within the system, and for continuance of his employ- 
ment. In order to get these advantages, which administer to his 
needs, the subordinate must somehow gain the approval of his 
superiors. 

In some school systems efforts have been made to distribute the 
power of superiors, in such matters as promotions and salaries, by 
the establishment of faculty committees to make decisions in these 
areas. But the effect of this procedure on an individual’s depend- 
ence upon his superior is by no means clear. It has been assumed 
that it increases the subordinate’s independence, that it relieves 
his fears and raises his expectations of fair play. But research evi- 
dence on this point is practically non-existent. In the absence of 
such evidence, it appears on deductive grounds that whatever the 
advantages of these procedures, they seem either to expand, or to 
shift, the superior-subordinate relationship from a person-to-person 
to a person-to-committee basis. For all that is known at the present 
time, it may be that the way in which the superior does things is 
more important in promoting morale than the question of whether 
the superior is a person or a committee. 

With respect to superior-subordinate relationships, McGregor 
has proposed three conditions, for industrial organization, which 
would seem to have application in educational systems.® First, the 
subordinate must feel that he has the genuine approval of his 
superior. If he feels that such approval is doubtful, in that his 
superior definitely disapproves of his work, he will be insecure. 
Continued insecurity will lead to less and less effectiveness in his 
work and finally to resistance and antagonisms. Second, the sub- 
ordinate must know what is expected of him by his superiors. This 
condition includes a number of items, among which are the fol- 
lowing: knowledge of general school policy, of the subordinate’s 
duties and responsibilities, of the superior’s opinion of his work, 
of the personal peculiarities of his superiors. Third, the subordi- 
nate must be certain that he will have the complete support of his 
superiors so long as he is doing what is expected of him within 
the area of his responsibility. 

In a given school system the principal and superintendent may 

8 McGregor, op. cit, pp. 429-432, 
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believe that these conditions are met. That belief should be 
checked by questionnaire techniques designed to ascertain the 
genuine opinions of the entire personnel with regard to various 
aspects of these requirements. Only then can there be reasonable 
certainty of what the human situation in the school looks like from 
this point of view. 

The Illinois Inventory of Teacher Opinion includes some items 
on the subject of subordinate-superior relationships. A few of 
these are quoted below as illustrations of the type of questions that 
may be used: 


55. a. In general, do you feel that you are or are not sufficiently con- 
sulted about proposed school policies that affect you and your 
work? (Check one.) 

__1) I am always or nearly always consulted sufficiently. 

—2) I am usually consulted sufficiently. 

—3) About half the time I am consulted sufficiently. 

__4) I am seldom consulted sufficiently. 

__5) Iam never or almost never consulted sufficiently. 

b. If you are consulted in this regard, how often are your wishes 
given as much consideration as they merit by the administra- 
tion? (Check one.) 

__1) Always or almost always. 

—2) Usually. 

__3) About half the time. 

—4) Seldom. 

__5) Never or almost never. 

c. If you are not consulted in this regard, do you think you should 
be? (Check one.) 

__1) Yes, definitely. 

—2) Yes, but I don’t feel strongly about it. 

—3) I don't care either way. 

__4) No, I would rather not be consulted. 

__5) No, definitely not. 

56. a. In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the way your 
supervisor (s) treat (s) you? (Check one.) 

__1) Very well satisfied. 

__2) Satisfied. 

__8) About half and half. 

__4) Dissatisfied. 

__5) Very much dissatisfied. 

b. If there are things your supervisor (s) does (do) that you don’t 

like, tell what these things are you don’t like : 
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62. a. All things considered, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
way you are treated by the “administration” of your school? 
(Check one.) 

—1) Very well satisfied. 

—2) Satisfied. 

— 3) About half and half. 

—14) Dissatisfied. 

—5) Very much dissatisfied. 

b. If there are things that the administration does that you don’t 
like, tell what these are : 

64. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with your prospects for advance- 

ment in the teaching profession? (Check one.) 

—l) Very well satisfied. 

—_2) Satisfied. 

—3) About half and half. 

—4) Dissatisfied. 

—5) Very much dissatisfied. 

—6) I have no particular desire to improve my present status. 
—7).I do not intend to remain in the teaching profession.” 


It should be pointed out that superiors are affected by the 
attitudes subordinates have toward them—or by their beliefs as to 
what these attitudes are. Many individuals occupying the higher 
echelons are extremely insecure and have quite as much need of 
support from their subordinates as the latter have need of favor- 
able recognition from those in higher positions, Any adequate 
analysis of staff morale will, therefore, include the administrative 
and supervisory staff in its scope. 


Relations among Associates 


Another dimension along which diagnosis of faculty morale 
may be made is the relationship existing among associates, that is, 
among individuals at the same plane of the line and staff hier- 
archy. Individuals in a school enjoy associations over and above 
those in which they are involved because of the administrative 
structure of the school. They are, of course, associated as their 
common work brings them together. For example, mathematics 
teachers experience interpersonal relations through their shared 


? Harold C. Hand, What People Think about Their Schools, pp. 213-214, 216. 
Copyright 1948 by World Book Company. 
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endeavors and because they have, in consequence, certain values, 
sentiments, and problems in common. In like manner, other teach- 
ers and staff members are associated in work groups. 

In addition, members of the faculty will be related to one an- 
other through free associations, not because they are engaged in 
the same work, but because of personal affinities. These associa- 
tions have been referred to by Jennings as psyche-groups, to distin- 
guish them from work groups, which she labels socio-groups.” In- 
dividuals gravitate toward one another and thus form psyche- 
groups because they satisfy each other's personality needs. In these 
associations the individual is recognized and appreciated as a per- 
son rather than as a teacher or as a member of a department. 
“Membership” in these informal groups may, and usually does, 
cut across socio-groups; thus persons belonging to various depart- 
ments—and even those on different levels of the line and staff 
structure—may be related through these free associations. Psyche- 


groups meet informally and without call in various places—in the 


teachers’ lounge room, at the table in the faculty lunchroom, and 
especially by outsiders. 


so on. Sometimes they are called cliques, 
Since the psyche-group is usually not problem-centered, though 

it frequently discusses sore-spots and incipient, dissatisfactions, it 
can permit a wide range of behavior, including impulsive conduct. 
Hence it is more tolerant of the individual as a person than the 
socio-group; as a result, the individual more freely expresses him- 
duces his tensions in a psyche-group. 


self and more frequently re s 
Therefore, it is important to the mental and social health of an 
associations. 


individual that he have access to such free 

The degree to which a teacher or any other member of the 
school staff enjoys a feeling of belongingness is dependent in large 
part upon his status, not only with respect to his superiors but also 


with respect to acceptance by his peers in both socio-groups and 


psyche-groups. Individuals will feel different degrees of belonging- 


ness respecting these groups. For example, in the case of ms 

i no status in them a 

groups some persons will feel that they have = r 
all, some will feel that they are on the fringe, while a few will 

that they are at the center of things. Reaction to change will be 

ociometric Choice,” in Newcomb and 


ig ip and S 
10 Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership an 
Hartley (Eds.), Readings in Social Psychology, PP- 407-413. 
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shaped, to some extent, by the way an individual’s group perceives 
it and by how much a part of the group he feels himself to be. 
If he believes he is in the same boat with others, he will be more 
apt to consider a situation rationally than if he believes him- 
self to be a lone wolf with only that measure of security which he 
fights for and wins alone. 

A thorough diagnosis of the human situation in the school will 
include an exploration of human relationships, of satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions, from the foregoing standpoint. Sociometric tech- 
niques have been devised for ascertaining relations among indi- 
viduals in both socio-groups and psyche-groups. They measure the 
relations among individuals in a group in terms of the frequency 
of specified types of actions toward one another. The actions most 
commonly indicated are those embracing choice of companions. 
The questionnaires employed are usually based upon variants of 
such questions as, “With whom had you rather do so and so?” 
Most of these instruments have been worked out for research pur- 
poses, for industrial use, and for determining the social atmos- 
phere of the classroom.” 


33. How would you rate your own morale at the present time? (Check 
one.) 
—!) Very high. 
—2) High. 
1283) Fair: 


4 Helen Hall Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations. Conrad M. Arensberg 
and Douglas McGregor, “Determination of Morale in an Industrial Company,” 
Applied Anthropology, Vol. I, 1942, pp. 12-34. 
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34. In general, do you feel that you are “one of the gang” so far as the 
faculty of your school is concerned? (Check one.) 

—!) Yes, I feel that I “belong,” that I “count” for something, and 
that I am “wanted.” 

—2) Yes and no; I wonder about this; I am not certain. 

—3) No, I feel that I am more or less of a “nobody” or an “out- 
sider” and that I don’t “count.” 

35. All things considered, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the way 
you are treated in the school in which you teach? (Check one.) 
—_1l) Very well satisfied. 

__2) Satisfied. 

——3) About half and half. 
4) Dissatisfied. 

—5) Very much dissatisfied. 

60. To what degree do unpleasant personal relationships among the 
members of your teaching staff interfere with the effective func- 
tioning of the school? (Check one.) 

__l) A great deal. 

—2) Considerably. 

__3) Some. 

—4) Little or none at all. 

__5) I am not aware of any unpleasantness in these relationships.’* 


Relation of Teachers to Students 


A person’s morale also depends upon the quality of his relations 
with subordinates. This is especially true of the teacher, for his 
perception of his success is related to how he thinks his students 
feel toward him and how they act toward him. Practically no at- 
tention has been given to the task of devising techniques of col- 
lecting data bearing upon the quality of the relations between 
students and teachers. Perhaps the best technique thus far devised 
is the rating scale by which students can express anonymously their 
judgment of the classroom instruction. As long as these rating de. 
vices are used by the teacher to diagnose his own classroom situa- 
tion and thereby to improve his work, much can be said in their 
defense. But when used to rate teachers on a comparative basis, 
these rating scales are of doubtful value. 


12 Harold C. Hand, What People Think about Their Schools, pp. 207, 215, Copy- 
right 1948 by World Book Company. 
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5. Extra-Community Influences 


Several forces originating outside the local community impinge 
upon the existing curriculum to keep it at its present level of 
development. There are state laws specifying that certain things be 
taught, rules and regulations of state departments of education 
concerning what will be accepted for credit and under what con- 
ditions it will be accepted, requirements of accrediting and cer- 
tificating agencies, and admission requirements of colleges and 
universities. Then there are state-wide.and nation-wide pressure 
groups, which frequently influence the school against making 
changes believed to be detrimental to their interests. These vari- 
ous requirements and influences can be represented as forces op- 
posing certain curriculum changes. Frequently these forces can 
neither be changed in direction nor reduced in strength so far as 
the local school personnel is concerned. This is especially true of 
the requirements of state laws, of state departments of public 
instruction, of accrediting and certificating agencies, and of uni- 
versities and colleges. In these instances, the outside influences 
must ordinarily be taken as part of the given circumstances, within 
which curriculum change must be made, if it is made at all. 

It would ordinarily be supposed that members of the teaching 
profession would be thoroughly familiar with the conditions laid 
down by the state and by other outside influences such as universi- 
ties and accrediting agencies. Comparatively few school people 
have taken the trouble, however, to study these requirements in- 
tensively and analytically to discover not only their restrictive pow- 
ers but also their permissive aspects. For the most part, adminis- 
trators have considerable acquaintance with them. Yet teachers, 
and often curriculum workers and supervisors, know compara- 
tively little about them. For example, in a state where three years 
of English must be required for graduation in order to meet the 
requirements of the state department of education, a number of 
teachers and even some administrators have been found to argue 
that four units must be required of all pupils. This lack of fa- 
miliarity with general regulations is probably due to the fact that, 
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so long as the school is operated in the traditional way, there is 
little need for such knowledge because the problems that arise do 
not ordinarily require reference to laws and other outside in- 
fluences. 

When curriculum change is to be induced, however, thorough 
knowledge of general influences should be in possession of the en- 
tire staff. In such cases it is sometimes necessary for a committee to 
make a thorough exploration of all external requirements, for 
communication to the faculty. It is important for the staff to be 
certain about what must be taken for granted in any “change situ- 
ation.” It is equally important to know what the outside forces, 
which are relatively fixed in strength and direction, will permit 
in the way of curriculum change. The way such forces are per- 
ceived by a faculty is extremely important, for this may determine 
in large measure what, if anything, can be done under them. If 
the faculty sees them merely as restraining measures, whatever 
potential they may have for change will be missed. Sometimes 
these requirements can be perceived as permissive forces, OT at 
least as non-restraining forces. Such a change in perception may 
serve to change their direction to conform with driving forces. 


6. Need for Continuous Diagnosis 


Since curriculum change necessarily disturbs interpersonal rela- 
tions and all sorts of personal securities in the school and commu- 
nity, diagnosis of relevant aspects of the school-community situa- 
tion must be made in every phase of curriculum change. As soon 
as the first change has been made, the fears and uncertainties, the 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions, of all those concerned should be 
ascertained. This sort of diagnosis should be kept up throughout 
the entire span of change, down to and including the point at 
which the new equilibrium is finally established. Any operation, 
especially if it includes large numbers of people, must have con- 
tinuous reconnaissance service. The facts that reconnaissance 
yields enable a faculty to take stock of its procedures and plans at 
every step and to change them as the circumstances may require: 
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CHAPTER 28 


ANY PLAN to change the curriculum of a particular schoo] will not 
only include diagnostic procedures and techniques but also ways 
of inducing change in’ the system of forces that maintains the pres- 
ent curriculum. The curriculum worker, therefore, will want to 
consider such questions as the following: How can I know what 
forces should be changed? How can these forces be changed in 
strength and direction? A few techniques have been adapted to 
the problems raised by these questions; and, although they are 
still inadequate for the task of curriculum engineering, the cur- 
riculum worker will do well to understand these techniques and 
to use them wherever they are applicable. 

This chapter will deal with four topics: The selection of start- 
ing points; the analysis of selected forces; techniques of involve- 
ment; and conventional ways of initiating change. 

A change in the curriculum involves the dislocation of the 
frame of reference that serves as the teacher’s guide to action and 
as a reference system for meaning. Such a fundamental change 
must be handled with care. The pace of change must be slow 
enough to allow the free participation of persons affected by the 
change in deciding what the change shall be and how it shall be 
made. The change must be gradual enough to allow the teachers 
to adjust emotionally and to acquire the new skills and knowledge 
required by the new program. Yet curriculum development that 
moves too slowly, and without a definite time schedule, will likely 
lose momentum and spend itself before anything has been accom- 
plished. 
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The Induction of Curriculum Change 


1. Selection of Starting Points 


In order to facilitate the choice of forces to be modified, the 
faculty, or a faculty committee, should construct an “equilibrium 
diagram” ' from diagnostic data showing the driving and restrain- 
ing forces in the school-community situation. ‘This diagram will 
enable the staff to see at a glance the total pattern of forces with 
which they must deal. Unfortunately, techniques for measuring 
the strength of these forces have not been developed; hence the 
faculty will estimate their comparative strengths and weaknesses 
as best they can from the data made available by the diagnostic 
study and from their general knowledge of the total situation. 


Four Categories of Forces 


An analysis of the “equilibrium diagram” will reveal four cate- 
gories of forces, as described in the pages that follow. 

1. Those forces that are crucial. No displacement of the curricu- 
lum can be made in the desired direction so long as the crucial 
forces remain unmodified. In case the core curriculum is the 
desired goal, for example, one of the crucial restraining forces 
would be the fear and insecurity of teachers arising from their lack 
of knowledge, skill, and instructional materials required by the 
new curriculum, Another example would be the resistance of par- 

1 David H. Jenkins, “Social Engineering in Educational Change: An Outline of 


Method,” Progressive Education, Vol. 26, No. 7 (May, 1949), pp. 193-197. 
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ents because they perceive the new curriculum as the surrender of 
educational and social values important in their frame of conven- 
tions. 

2. Those restraining forces that can be reduced with the least 
effort. Sometimes one or more crucial forces will fall into this 
category, being both crucial and easy to deal with; but ordinarily 
this will not be the case, Frequently there will be a number of 
resistances that can be dealt with relatively easily. At the same 
time, they are less important than the crucial forces. For example, 
teachers as well as administrators will sometimes oppose curricu- 
lum change in the mistaken belief that the new program will al- 
low no place for the systematic development of skills. Resistances 
stemming from mistaken beliefs such as this can be easily or 
quickly overcome by using effective methods of correcting these 
erroneous impressions of the proposed program. Success in modi- 
fying these forces is of considerable psychological value when it 
gives a sense of achievement at points where progress is otherwise 
slow. ‘ 

3. Those resisting forces that can be changed in direction. These 
forces of resistance are embodied in individuals who can be won 
over by converting their perception of the change into one that 
incorporates values they recognize and accept. For example, many 
persons in the community may hold the view that education 
should prepare students to meet life needs and responsibilities. At 
the same time they may hold that the present school program 
serves this purpose for most students. If it can be shown that the 
graduates of the school do not consider that the present curricu- 
lum prepared them to meet the demands life makes upon them, 
and if it can be shown further that the proposed change is designed 
to improve the effectiveness of the school in this regard, many 
persons will change from active Opposition to active support of 
the new program, 

4, Those augmenting forces that can be increased. In every situ- 
ation there are forces acting in the direction of an upward dis- 
placement of the curriculum, For example, in the case of displace- 
ment toward a core curriculum, one of the driving forces will be 
the desire on the part of a large number of teachers to make their 
courses more interesting and meaningful to the students in life 
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situations. If it can be shown that the proposed curriculum change 
will increase the opportunity to realize this drive, their drive in 
the direction of the desired change may be increased. 

Only a few guide lines can be suggested for deciding which of 
these categories is most strategic in inducing change. As indicated 
in an earlier chapter, if the reduction of restraining forces is the 
main point of departure, there will be less increase of emotionality 
and less irrational conduct than if the strength of the driving forces 
is increased at the outset without a corresponding reduction of 
the opposing forces. Therefore, it would seem the better part of 
wisdom to begin. with the reduction of resisting influences. 
Teacher and parent insecurities are crucial factors, and since no 
upward displacement of the curriculum can be made without the 
alleviation of these psychological realities, it would appear that 
conditions and factors related to them should be dealt with early 
in the process of change. Of course, these forces cannot be dealt 
with and removed entirely from the constellation of influences. 
They will persist in greater or less strength throughout the entire 
process of change—their strength at various times depending upon 
the way the new program works out in terms of student reactions, 
amount of time and energy demanded of teachers, and a number 
of other factors. As a consequence, diagnostic measures must be 
constantly invoked, just as a physician repeatedly examines his 
patient to discover the effects of the treatment that is being carried 
out. 

In cases where teacher morale is discovered to be low, it may be 
wise to delay curriculum change per se and to begin instead with 
problems that lie close to the teachers’ ‘sore spots,” especially 
those on which discernible progress is likely. A series of successes 
at these points will probably increase the staff’s confidence in it- 
self, and in the administrative leadership of the school, and will 
result in less opposition to undertaking changes in more difficult 
areas. In some faculties a great deal of “healing” must occur before 


any program of change can be undertaken successfully. In any 


event, it is only sound common sense to make a careful analysis of 


the forces in the school-community situation before initiating 


change. Failure to do so probably accounts for the outcome of 


many ill-fated curriculum ventures. 
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2. Analysis of Selected Forces 


It is important that the forces selected for modification be under- 
stood. This will require just as much (if not more) consideration 
by the faculty as was demanded by the process of selecting the 
forces in the first place. If the faculty wishes to reduce the resist- 
ance of parents to a proposed change or to change the direction of 
the parents’ influence, it is important to know the components of 
the resistance. For example, it is important to know in what social 
strata, if any, the resistance is concentrated. to know on what the 
resistance rests—whether it is based on misinformation, on vested 
interests of organized §roups, on a considered opinion, or what 
not. Whatever the case, the faculty can hardly plan to work effec- 
tively with parents unless they know not only the objections of the 
parents but also how the objections are rooted psychologically and 
socially, 

Furthermore, the development of plans to work with parents 
will encounter many of the same resistances that are found in the 
diagram of forces just discussed. Such plans will necessarily require 
group work involving parents and teachers, It is to be expected 
that many members of the faculty will feel a keen sense of inade- 
quacy with respect to the knowledge and skills required by the 
problems that will arise both in the organization and functioning 
of the group and in the thinking of the parents and teachers. 
Consequently, many teachers will feel insecure and will be reluc- 
tant to proceed with plans to work with parents. An analysis of 
this resistance will then be required, and plans will have to be 
worked out to provide training in group processes for the faculty. 


3. Techniques of Involvement 


One of the facts that must be taken into account in any situation 
in which change is to be induced is the complacency of individuals 
who ought to be concerned about the change. Of course, there are 
always a few individuals who are dissatisfied with existing condi- 


—_— -~_ 
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tions and will readily exert effort to change them. The dissatisfac- 
tion of a few individuals however, is not a sufficient foundation 
to sustain a program of curriculum development. These persons 
can be of great help in stimulating and directing the change, but 
if they become the center of the movement and begin to make 
changes without the sanction of the faculty, they are likely to lose 
status with their peers. It is important, therefore, that the whole 
faculty become involved. 

The process of involving the faculty is rendered most difficult 
by the fact that the majority in most situations will ordinarily be 
more or less complacent. While complacency may be due to a 
number of things, one of the most important reasons is that the 
existing system appears to be satisfactory from the complacent 
person’s standpoint. An individual always adjusts to a situation in 
terms of how he perceives it, how he believes it to be. As long as 
the complacent person’s perception of the circumstances is un- 
disturbed, he is apt to remain indifferent to the need for change. 


The Need for Modifying Perception 


The fact that individuals differ in their perceptions because of 
al position has been pointed out a number of 
times in preceding chapters. Teachers, parents, students, and ad- 
ministrators will perceive the same event differently in accordance 
with their respective orientations. When this is the case, any 
contemplated change will be received differently by these classes 
of persons. They will be for it, against it, or indifferent toward it, 
depending upon what they believe the situation to be and what 
they expect the consequences to be. In order, therefore, to secure 
common understanding and concerted action with respect to the 
selection and modification of forces, a considerable degree of 
common perception must be established respecting the matter 
under consideration. tits 

The effect of change of perception upon behavior is sharply 
depicted in an interesting story by Kurt Koffka2 He tells of a man 
on horseback who rode up to the front of a country home ona 
wintery day when the countryside was blanketed with a heavy 


2Kurt Koftka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology. 


differences in soci 
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snow. On being asked the direction from which he came, the rider 
pointed toward the open landscape. When he was told that he had 
ridden his horse across a large lake, he was overcome by fright. 
Most if not all persons are riding across lakes most of the time. 
They are either not seeing things as they actually are, or they are 
not seeing them in the same way as other persons do. 

The modification of perception is one of the most effective ways 
of inducing change in an equilibrium of forces. A number of 
techniques have been adapted to the purpose of modifying percep- 
tion. Most of these techniques are based on the assumption that, 
if the individuals of a given persuasion are confronted by facts 
about the opinions of persons in quite a different social position, 
their certainty will be shaken by the incongruous perspectives thus 
revealed; in consequence, they will be more willing to consider 
the situation at hand problematically. 


Survey Techniques 


Let it be assumed that a considerable proportion of the faculty 
of a high school believes that the present curriculum gives no 
real-life help to students. Or assume that a large number of faculty 
members believe that the curriculum does not meet the life needs 
of youth and that they have no clear idea of how much the needs 
are neglected—or that they consider that help with respect to such 
needs is not an important function of the school. As long as any of 
these beliefs persists, little if any change will be made in the 
direction of meeting the life needs of youth. In all probability, 
many teachers who hold these views believe also that other people 
-parents and recent graduates, for example—hold very similar 
views. 

Survey techniques can be used to bring together the opinions of 
different groups of persons bearing upon a particular question. 
The amount of agreement and disagreement among individuals 
of varying perspectives can then be ascertained by tabulating and 
comparing the responses. Three techniques can be adapted to this 
purpose: questionnaires, interviews, and recordings. On the fol- 
lowing pages there will be found explanations of these techniques 
and some comments on their employment. 
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Su 


rveys by the Questionnaire Technique 


A set of questionnaires for this purpose, designed by Harold C. 


Hand for the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, is 
based upon the following classification of needs: 


eS! 


si 


= `; 
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EARNING A LIVING 


. The problem of obtaining adequate information about vocations 


. The problem of discovering one’s own vocational interests and 
abilities. 

. The problem of making a wise vocational choice. 

. The problem of preparing (training) adequately for one’s chosen 
vocation. 

. The problem of developing good work habits. 

. The problem of getting a job and making good at it. 


DEVELOPING AN EFFECTIVE PERSONALITY 
. The problem of acquiring good manners, poise, and self-confidence. 
. The problem of improving one’s personal appearance. 
The problem of controlling one’s emotions and conduct. 
. The problem of acquiring the ability to speak more effectively and 
enjoyably. 

The problem of acquiring the ability to write more effectively and 
enjoyably. 

The problem of acquiring the ability to read more effectively and 
enjoyably. 

The problem of acquiring the ability to get along happily with 
other people. 

The problem of developing intellectual interests in order to be- 
come a more cultivated and cultured person. 

The problem of acquiring the ability to distinguish right from 
wrong and to guide one’s actions accordingly. 

. The problem of securing help in solving one’s personal problems. 


LIVING HEALTHFULLY AND SAFELY 
. The problem of acquiring the ability to care for one’s health and 


of developing good health habits. 

The problem of selecting a “family doctor” and acquiring the 
habit of visiting him systematically. 

The problem of selecting a “family dentist” and acquiring the 
habit of visiting him systematically. 

The problem of learning how to prevent accidents to one’s self and 
to others, and of acquiring safety habits. 

The problem of learning how to drive and care for an automobile. 
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.- The problem of acquiring the ability to select and enjoy good 
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MANAGING PERSONAL FINANCES WISELY 

The problem of acquiring the ability to spend money wisely. 
The problem of learning how to use the facilities of a bank and of 
developing habits of thrift. 

The problem of providing for the future through learning how to 
buy insurance and other securities wisely. 


SPENDING LEISURE TIME WHOLESOMELY AND ENJOY- 
ABLY 

The problem of learning to play athletic games and sports. 

The problem of developing one or more outdoor activity hobbies 
(gardening, camping, fishing, etc.) 

The problem of developing one or more “making thing,” “make- 
it go,” or “tinkering” hobbies. 

The problem of developing one or more “art” hobbies (sketching, 
painting, designing, collecting art objects, etc.) 

The problem of learning to sing and/or play a musical instrument. 


music. 


- The problem of learning how to get the best out of the radio. 
. The problem of acquiring the ability to select and enjoy good 


motion pictures. 


- The problem of acquiring the ability to select and enjoy good 


books and magazines. 


- The problem of acquiring the social skills of dancing, playing party 


games, doing parlor stunts, etc. 


- The problem of acquiring the ability to take an enjoyable part in 


dramatic activities. 


. The problem of learning how to select and enjoy good plays. 


TAKING AN EFFECTIVE PART IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 


- The problem of acquiring the ability to conduct a meeting prop- 


erly. 


- The problem of becoming a more cooperative, community-minded 


person. 


. The problem of learning how to live democratically with: one’s 


fellows. 


. The problem of ridding one’s self of religious and racial prejudices. 
. The problem of developing an interest in economic, social, and 


political problems. 


- The problem of acquiring the ability to study and help solve eco- 


nomic, social, and political problems. 


. The problem of making one’s self a well-informed and sensitive 


“citizen of the world.” 
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G. PREPARING FOR MARRIAGE, HOME-MAKING, AND PAR- 


ENTHOOD 


l. The problem of developing and maintaining wholesome boy-girl 


relationships. 


2. The problem of preparing for a wholesome courtship. 
3. The problem of acquiring the ability to manage a home intelli- 


gently. 


4. The problem of preparing for intelligent parenthood (sound sex 


education, rearing children intelligently). 


H. MAKING EFFECTIVE USE OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTU- 


NITIES 
. The problem of choosing appropriate school subjects. 
. The problem of choosing appropriate out-of-school activities. 


1 

2 

3. The problem of developing good study habits. 
4 


. The problem of deciding whether or not to attend a trade or other 
vocational school. 


5. The problem of choosing a trade or other vocational school if at- 


tendance at such an institution is intended. 


6. The problem of deciding whether or not to go to college. 
7. The problem of choosing a college if attendance at such is planned. 
8. The problem of securing adequate preparation for successful col- 


lege work if attendance at such an institution is planned.* 


Five inventories based on this classification of needs have been 


prepared for the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program: 


l. 


What Do You Think? This inventory is designed to ascertain 
whether or not a) the parents and other laymen, b) the teachers and 
c) the pupils think that the secondary school should give help in 
reference to each problem included in the list above. 


. How Much Real-Life Help Did They Get? This is designed to find 


out how much help in connection with each problem listed above 
the teachers think was typically received by the members of the 


last graduating class. 


. How Much Were You Helped by Your High School? This question: 


naire asks the recent graduates of the school to tell how much, if any, 
of the help they needed was received from their high school in 
connection with each real-life problem. 


. What Has Become of the Members of Your High School Class and 


What are They Doing? This is constructed to find out how many 


3 “Problems of High School Youth,” prepared for the Illinois Secondary School 


Curriculum Program by Harold C. Hand. (Springfield, Illinois: Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 1949.) 
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of the graduates have encountered each of the real-life problems 
indicated above. 


5. How Well Equipped are You for Effective Living? This is designed 
to secure data for evaluating the effectiveness with which graduates 
are meeting the real-life problems.‘ 


Since these inventories are based on a master list of life prob- 
lems, the responses of students, parents, teachers, and recent grad- 
uates to any problem can be readily compared. This makes it 
possible to discover whether or not a consensus exists among these 
groups with respect to a given problem and to find out how much 
difference there is and between whom the difference exists. For 
example, the teachers in one community where these inventories 
were used believed that students wanted help with personal prob- 
lems and that parents did not want the school to include instruc- 
tion on sex problems. Responses to the inventories showed that 
both parents and students in overwhelming numbers wanted the 
school to give sex education and that fully half of the students did 
not want help on personal problems. These inventories unmasked 
an existing consensus about which teachers had no knowledge. 
Indeed, teachers had been led by their fears to believe the exact 
opposite of what the situation actually turned out to be. Likewise, 
a lack of consensus was revealed where the teachers had assumed 
one to exist. 


Surveys by the Interview Technique 


The interview technique is more time consuming than the 
questionnaire procedure. Moreover, it is by no means clear that 
persons feel as free in responding to an interviewer as when they 
are filling out an inventory anonymously. However that may be, 
the interview technique can be applied without too much burden 
upon a faculty by using volunteer interviewers—in which case it 
would have the added advantage of involving a considerable 
number of lay people in school problems who otherwise might 
remain unconcerned. If this plan is followed, interviewers should 
be. selected from all socio-economic layers of the community. 


pee from mimeographed materials describing the inventories and how to 
use them. 
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Housewives are usually freer to assist the school in this capacity 
because their time schedules are more flexible than those of other 
persons, especially persons employed on routine jobs. The inter- 
viewers need no prior skill, since in any case they must be given 
a period of training for the work. 

The interview schedule must be carefully worked out by the 
faculty in accordance with the purposes for which the data are to 
be collected. As a rule, the schedule should contain few “open- 
ended” questions, since the volunteer interviewers will not be 
prepared to engage in the probing to which such questions may 
lead. All questions should be simple and carefully worded, so that 
the interviewer will not be required to re-formulate questions 
on the spot. In order to secure as much rapport as possible be- 
tween the interviewer and the respondent, it is best for interview- 
ers to work with respondents of their own social group or status. 

The training of interviewers should take place in a series of 


meetings planned to cover the following purposes: 


1. To explain the purpose of the survey, the kind of facts it is designed 
to collect, and the informants to be reached. 

2. To explain the function of the interviewer and to supply each inter- 
viewer with instructions on procedures of interviewing. 

3. To study the interview schedule, question by question. 

4. To encourage them to engage in practice interviewing with friends 
at home. 

5. To provide role practice designed to deal with typical interview 


problems.’ 


If the interview schedule is correctly designed, the results can 


be used to compare or contrast the perceptions of different groups 
t curriculum problems. As 


in the community regarding importan 

in the case of inventories, it can be ascertained whether or not the 
beliefs of teachers about the opinions of parents and non-parents is 
based upon realities or fears. The results of the interviews should 
be compiled and discussed so as to bring out the data and their 
meaning. The initial forum for the discussion of the results should 
include the interviewers, members of the faculty who are directly 
involved, and other persons who have been associated with the 
“The Northtown Self-Survey: A Case Study,” 


5 Adapted from Margot H. Wormser, 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. vV, No. 2, 1949, p. 13. 
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conduct of the survey. The initial discussions should center around 
the interpretation of the findings and plans to present the results 
to the faculty and to members of the community. 


Surveys by the Recording Technique 


The third technique—recordings—is a technique for “spot 
surveys” rather than for comprehensive surveys. It is therefore 
more limited in scope than either the inventory or the interview 
procedures. In reality it is an adaptation of the interview tech- 
nique. Instead of the interviewer's writing down the respondents 
reactions, the reactions are recorded on a wire or tape. The record- 
ing situation can include either a group of persons or a single 
individual. The recording technique has two important advantages 
when used as a shock treatment. In the first place, it reports the 
reactions of individuals directly. At the same time, it preserves a 
sort of “objectivity,” since it is more difficult to react emotionally 
to what a machine says than to what a person says. In the second 
place, the recordings can be repeated time and again, thus making 
possible a careful study of the reactions, 

An illustration of the use of this technique will help to clarify 
its usefulness. The teachers of English in one school maintained 
that they needed to give more time to grammar and written expres- 
sion. It was suggested by another faculty member that the opinions 
of graduates would not Support this view. The department of 
English decided to find out. A group of graduates who had made 
good records in English were called together to discuss informally 
the work they had had in English during their high school years. 
They had not gone to college but were employed in the com- 
munity. They knew that their discussion was being recorded and 
that it would be played back to the members of the English Depart- 
ment. It was explained by a member of the department that the 
English teachers wanted to improve their program and that the 
opinions of the graduates with respect to the strong and weak 
spots of the work in English would be very helpful in making 
future plans. Some of the areas of concern to the faculty were 


suggested to the group, but they were told not to confine their 
discussion to these matters, 
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When the discussion was played back it was discovered that 
these graduates believed that ample time had been given to gram- 
mar and written expression when they were in school. But, in 
their view, not enough time had been given to the development 
of tastes and standards of judgment in such areas as leisure reading, 
moving pictures, and radio programs; nor had enough stress been 
placed upon oral expression in group situations. The fact that the 
graduates thought these things does not mean that they were cor- 
rect, nor did the teachers change their program because of these 
reactions. The significance of the study is that the complacency 
of the teachers with respect to certain areas of English instruction 
was disturbed. What should be done following this upset would 
depend upon further study and upon the strength of other forces 
playing upon members of the English department. 


Individual Study by Projective Techniques 


Projective techniques have been used extensively in recent years 
to explore the personalities of individuals. They are based on the 
assumption that an individual reveals genuine and deep-lying 
aspects of his personality in his responses to a situation, by what 
he sees in a given set of circumstances. The possibility of revealing 
hidden perspectives of individuals with respect to resistances to 
curriculum change has only begun to be recognized. Projective 
techniques are most valuable in cases where individuals are under 
the influence of attitudes of which they are not aware or the 
existence of which they are loath to admit to themselves or to 
others. 

This technique may be illustrated by the case of a group of 
persons who claimed to have no prejudice against Negroes when 
the question of fair employment practice was up for discussion in 
a group of workers. The discussion leader could elicit no discussion 
since the workers saw no reason to discuss a question on which 
they felt themselves to be clear. The discussion leader, anticipating 


this reaction, had come prepared to shake the group into an 
He flashed on the screen a cartoon 


ting. After a second the cartoon 
asked which one had the razor, 


awareness of its actual beliefs. 
of a Negro and a white man figh 
was removed, and the group was 
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the Negro or the white man. More than 80 per cent said the Negro 
had the razor. Then the picture was returned to the screen, and 
it was clearly evident that the razor was in the possession of the 
white man. After that the group did not have to be convinced that 
it was the victim of a stereotype concerning the Negro. 

Projective techniques are rich with possibilities of revealing 
biases of administrators, teachers, parents, and students with 
respect to interpersonal relations in the operation of the school. 
Many examples will readily come to mind. It is not unusual for 
persons in administrative positions to believe that the failure of 
committee and faculty meetings is due to the inertia and unwill- 
ingness of the faculty to take responsibility. As a rule, these per- 
sons do not think of themselves as responsible for the incffective- 
ness of these meetings. They are reluctant to admit this fact. 

A slide showing a faculty meeting being conducted by a princi- 
pal could be prepared and shown on a screen to a group of princi- 
pals and teachers, who would be asked to write a story about the 
picture. An expert analysis of these stories would doubtless un- 
cover hidden beliefs and prejudices about such meetings and the 
human relationships involved in them. Extensive research along 


these lines is needed for the advancement of techniques of cur- 
riculum change. 


Sociodrama as an Involvement Technique 


The central feature of the sociodrama technique is the assigning 
of roles to individuals to act out a problem situation. In this way 
the work of a principal with a group of teachers or parents, or the 
behavior of a teacher in a guidance situation, can be presented 
to a group of persons as a “case” to be analyzed and discussed. 
Since individuals in the drama are taking the roles of others, they 
are freer—less involved—than they would be in an actual situation 
where the playing is “for keeps.” Moreover, since what the indi- 
vidual does in the role may reflect the other person rather than 
himself, the role he plays can be criticized and evaluated with less 
emotional disturbance. In other words, the sociodrama yields a 
measure of detachment in both the participants and the audience, 


even though members of the audience may see themselves in the 
drama, 
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Although it is still an open question as to how much the individ- 
ual enters into the role he plays, there is considerable agreement 
that individuals playing the role of others come to get the feel of 
the other person —to get inside his perspective, his world, and to see 
things through his eyes. In addition, members of the audience may 
become identified with various roles so that they, too, get inside 
the framework of other persons, which before was but a closed 
world to them. 

If the preceding observations are true, the sociodrama can be 
effectively adapted to help individuals in various positions (teach- 
ers, principals, parents, students) to see themselves as others see 
them—or, to put the same idea in another way, to see that their 
perception of a given situation is not shared by persons in other 
positions. The use of the sociodrama for this purpose is illustrated 
in a summer workshop for school administrators where there was 
a tendency to deal superficially and somewhat defensively with 
problems of relationships between administrators and teachers. 
The first day was spent in an attempt to explore the problems 
about which the administrators were concerned. There was a 
distinct tendency to blame the teachers for poor teacher-adminis- 
trator relations and to assume that poor faculty meetings were to 
be attributed to the teachers. The second day’s session was there- 
fore designed to help the members of the workshop to see the total 
situation with respect to staff meetings instead of the partial view 
resulting from the single perspective of the administrator. The 
leaders then agreed that the next meeting of the group would be 
focused upon the four objectives listed below. A record of part 
of the session follows the list of objectives. 


1. To enlarge the perception of the group to a point where they 
would sce also what teachers thought about and wanted from staff 
meetings. 

2. To shock their complacency that any problem that arose in lead- 
ing meetings resulted from others’ mistakes. 

3. To bring about a realization of how really productive staff meet- 


ings can be. ; 
4. To practice better ways of leading staff meetings. 


At the opening of the second session one of the leaders quickly sum- 
marized the progress of the preceding day’s session and pointed it to- 
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ward further analysis by suggesting that now they would want to go 
right down to the heart of the problem of getting teachers to show 
greater interest in staff meetings. He pointed out the difficulty of their 
problem and indicated that some fairly deep analyses of the whole 
situation would need to be made. He suggested that perhaps a small 
experiment might get them started and he suggested that they pick 
one of their best administrators for this experiment. The group quickly 
focused on one individual and the leader then asked if he would step 
out of the room for a moment. 

The leader then suggested to the rest of the group that it might be 
interesting to see how the person sent out of the room would react if 
he listened to a number of teachers talking about a staff meeting he 
might be going to lead. Five or six administrators from the group were 
asked to volunteer as teachers, A quick briefing meeting was held, 
with help from the entire group, as to how these “teachers” would act 
and as to what personalities they would assume. Then the person out 
of the room was called back in. He returned to find the half dozen per- 
sons sitting in a group up in front of the rest of the group. At the same 
time he saw a single chair set apart from the small group, but also in 
front of the larger group. The leader then instructed him as follows: 

LEADER: You are the principal of a school and you are sitting at 
your desk (points to the solitary chair) and you have just had installed 
an inter-communication system to enable you to listen to each room 
or to speak to each room. You plan, at this hour, to tune in Miss Smith’s 
class in history. Unfortunately the mechanic made a mistake and you 
get the teacher’s lounge room instead. You quickly recognize the voices 
of some of your teachers and, because of what the first says, you con- 
tinue to listen. (The “principal” nods that he understands, sits down 
on the chair to the side, and turns an imaginary switch.) 

TEACHER 4: Another staff meeting this afternoon; I suppose it 
will be as useless as the rest. 

TEACHER B: He'll spend an extra hour getting nowhere—just 
wasting time pretending he’s democratic when all the time he called — 
a meeting just because he has some order to give. He never really 
wants us to get at our problems, 

TEACHER G: He thinks he kids us about his policies. In the first 
meeting this year he gave a talk about wanting to maintain high pro- 
fessional standards for the school, and last meeting he told us to raise 
all the grades so parents wouldn’t complain, 

TEACHER D: What really irritates me are those two stooges he has. 
That new blonde and the old war horse who has always been here. He 
can always count on them to back him up. 

TEACHER 4: I know he isn’t interested in our problems and so 


I wish he wouldn’t pretend to be. I'd rather we never had any meetings 
than the kind he has. 


a M M 
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TEACHER D: But think of his reputation as a democratic school 
principal. (A few more comments such as these and the leader cuts the 
scene. He turns to the principal.) 

LEADER: Well, you have now a pretty good idea of what your 
teachers think of staff meetings. However, you still face the staff meet- 
ing you had planned for this afternoon. Certainly after hearing these 
comments, you are having quite a few thoughts. Suppose you think 
out loud now, both as to how you feel about what you heard and as to 
any re-thinking you may want to do about this afternoon's staff 
meeting. 

After a slow start, and aided by a few probing open-ended questions 
by both leaders, the “principal” began to soliloquize concerning his 
reactions to the previous scene. Both from his reactions and from ex- 
pressions on the faces of many in the total group, there was evidence 
that “seeing it from the teacher's side” was quite a shock and was 
bringing thinking on a much deeper level than had been true the day 
before. Furthermore, the shock was produced by themselves. It was 
they, in the role of teachers, who had opened up another perceptual 
dimension. 

The soliloquy was continued only long enough to make certain that 
“how the teachers felt” was seen as a major factor in planning for a 
staff meeting. After this, a staff meeting situation was quickly set up 
and led by the principal. This scene showed evidence of the shock of 
the preceding scene in the efforts of the principal to bend over back- 
wards in his efforts to seek out teacher problems. However, this effort 
became so distorted that the meeting quickly degenerated into a 
laissez-faire situation with discussion merely wandering without di- 
rection. 

After this scene was cut the two leaders were able to lead a very 
intense discussion, in which the majority of the group participated, on 
staff meetings. The leaders were able to help the group see the differ- 
ence between autocratic, laissez-faire, and democratic groups. Sugges- 
tions for conducting staff meetings were measured against “what the 
teachers thought” in the first scene. Little of the defensiveness of the 
preceding day was seen. The discussion went deeper into basic causes 
of group problems than had been true the previous day, Furthermore, 
ussion probed toward what kind of help to school 


question and disc 


administrators in the area of human relations was needed, and where 


such help could be secured. There was evidence of a much more serious 
approach to the problems of in-service training of teachers. All in all, 
evidence accumulated during the latter part of this session of the ef- 
fectiveness of the complacency shock administered.® 


“Complacency Shock as a Prerequisite to 


6 Leland Bradford, and Paul Sheats, 
1948, pp. 38-42. By permission. 


raining,” Sociatry, Vol. 2, Nos. 1 and 2, 
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The sociodrama can be used to initiate change either by 
strengthening or reducing a force or by changing its direction. 
In the foregoing illustration it was used to increase the tendency 
toward better faculty meetings and to reduce resistance arising 
from unsatisfactory relations between teachers and administrators. 
In addition, it may be used merely to point up and make real the 
problem to be discussed. 

The planning of a sociodrama for any of these purposes should 
be carefully conceived. A sociodrama can be planned and con- 
ducted in many ways. The following is descriptive of one of the 
common procedures. 

After the purpose has been decided upon in terms of the forces 
to be dealt with, a committee under the guidance of a leader may 
work out the general outlines of the drama to be presented. This 
task will entail certain steps: 


l. Give a brief explanation of the general area in which the forces 
to be dealt with lie and hold a short discussion of the problem 
related to the area. 


2. Decide upon the problem situation to be dramatized. Mem- 
bers of the committee should be encouraged to tell about cases 
illustrative of the various aspects of the problem chosen for 
dramatization. These cases very often point up the problem, 


make the forces more explicit, and provide excellent material 
for the drama. 


3. Select individuals who are to play the different roles. Some of 
the role-players may be chosen from the planning committee 
and others from the larger group. Try to select persons who 
will most readily enter into the spirit of the situation. 


Then the committee is ready to report its plans to the larger 
group and to continue step by step until the drama has been 


presented. The presentation will require the following additional 
events: : 


1. Send the role-players out of the meeting room. Describe to them 
the problem situation and decide (with their help) the role 
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each is to play. Give them a few minutes to think through their 
roles and, if they are to depict a particular situation, to receive 
instructions in the character of the roles. 


nm 


. Describe to the larger group the problem situation to be acted 
out. Give background material sufficient to make the problem 
live in the mind of the “audience.” Describe the setting of the 
play, indicating whether it is in the principal's office, a class- 
room, a lounge room, or what-not. Arrange available furniture 
—tables, chairs, and the like-to make the situation as definite 
as possible. 


3. Call in the players and have them take their places and begin 
the play. 

4. Let the play continue until the “director” feels that the in- 
tended results have been accomplished. 


or 


. Open the meeting to general discussion. The players may now 
enter the general deliberations at appropriate points, but or- 
dinarily they should keep their positions on the “stage.” This 
keeps the problem situation alive to the “audience.” 


4. Conventional Ways of Initiating Change 


It has been recognized for a long time that, since curriculum 
change requires the reéducation of administrators and teachers, 
methods of motivation essential to such reéducation are important 
in curriculum development. It has been maintained, not without 
good reason, that, since curriculum change is a form of learning, 
it proceeds best when teachers become involved in problems that 
to them are real. The initiation of curriculum development has 
‘tended, therefore, to emphasize a number of ways by which a fac- 
ulty can involve itself in problem situations. A few of these are 
involvement techniques; but a great number of them are nothing 
more than different forms of the ancient “study” approach, which 
is based on the erroneous assumption that correct knowledge and 
firsthand experience nécessarily lead to changes in ways of doing 


things. 
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Despite the weakness of the academic “study” approach, it is 
well for a faculty to be familiar with the various conventional 
approaches to curriculum change. The following list, compiled 
by the committee for the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program, suggests both involvement and academic study tech- 
niques. The accompanying introductory note indicates the func- 
tion of the various approaches as “psychological levers.” 


There are many ways of getting underway in a program of curricu- 
lum revision. The important thing is that we need to pry ourselves 
loose from the present situation. Maybe one lever will do the prying 
loose; perhaps, it may require several. 

Here are some “psychological levers” that have been used by other 
schools. ‘These levers include carrying on such activities as studies, 
visits, readings, and self-surveys by local faculties, and then utilizing 
the resultant data as a basis for arousing discontent with the existing 
program and encouraging a desire to do something constructive by 
way of change. 

Pick your lever(s) and let's get started: 


1. Have the faculty apply the “Evaluative Criteria” (prepared by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards Committee) to 
your school. 

2. Engage some outside agency (e.g. a university survey committee) 

to survey the curriculum, 

- Have the faculty survey the school’s curriculum. 

- Encourage the faculty to visit, or otherwise discover, what was 
done in one or more schools which have successfully initiated a 
program of curriculum development. 

5. Interest the faculty in examining the “literature of high school 
criticism” in order to determine for itself which of these criticisms 
are valid, and consider which of the valid criticisms could be hon- 
estly applied to the local school. 

6. Read and discuss with the faculty one or more idealized descrip- 
tions of imaginary (e.g., “Education for All American Youth”) or 
real (e.g., “Learning the Ways of Democracy”) curricula, compar- 
ing the resultant “picture” with the practices of the local school. 

7. Enumerate with the aid of the faculty the full range of the major 
types of learning experiences and services (e.g., help in choosing 
an appropriate vocation, learning how to spend money wisely, 
preparation for wise parenthood, acquiring a variety of avocational 
interests and skills, placement service, etc.) which they think the 
local school should ideally provide. j 


8. Cast the enumeration noted in Method 7 above into a formal ques- 


A oo 
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10. 
. Encourage teachers to attend state, regional, and national confer- 


13. 


14, 
15; 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


T Guide to the Study of the Gurr 
(Springfield, Illinois: State Department of Pu 


tionnaire and give this inventory either to former or present stu- 
dents, or both, in order to discover how much, if any, of each type 
of help was or is being received. 

Encourage teachers to attend summer school curriculum courses. 
Encourage teachers to attend curriculum workshops. 


ences of leaders in their respective school enterprises (¢.g., National 
Council of Teachers of English, National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, etc.). 


. Encourage teachers to attend curriculum conferences held by uni- 


versities or other agencies. 

Have a study made in which the socio-economic status, and the 
“IQ” status of the pupils in each year of the high school are com- 
pared with similar data for the fifth grade populations of all 
“feeder” schools. 

Have a study made to determine the socio-economic status of all 
pupils who “belong to” or who “take part in” each classroom or 
student activity of the school. 

Have a study made of cost to pupils (€.g-, books, fees, dues, etc.) 
attending the school, projecting these findings against the average 
family income in the community. : : 
Have some member of the faculty report to his fellows the findings 
of the published researches bearing upon the types of data noted 
in Methods 13, 14, and 15 above, inviting the staff to estimate the 
degree to which these findings are probably true of the local situa- 
tion. 

Have the faculty familiarize itself with recommendations of the 


various national professional organizations which concern them- 


selves with any aspect of the secondary school curriculum. 

Encourage teachers to make intensive case studies of a small num- 
ber ‘of pupils— “normal” as well as “problem children—in order 
to discover the ways in which the school is and is not meeting (it 
may even be operating in contradiction to) the needs of these few 
Have the felt needs and problems of all (or a substantial repre- 
sentative sampling of all) youth in the school studied through ap- 

iate inventories. } 

Hae te peri) thoroughly study the social and psychological 
foundations of secondary education in order to determine what 
responses the school should induce and how these can most effec- 


tively be engendered.’ 


iculum in the Secondary Schools of Illinois 
blic Instruction; 1948), pp- 25-26. 
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Following up This Chapter 


1. Try to find illustrations in your own experience of how changes 
in the perception of an individual were accompanied by changes in 
his attitude toward situations. 

2. Describe different ways of helping an individual to change his 
“field of perception.” Try some of the more simple ways on persons 
with whom you are associated. Note the results, if any. 

3. Plan and carry out a sociodrama designed to help a group of 
persons to become aware of their own perspectives and biases. Use 
the same procedure to help individuals perceive their human-relations 
skills. 

4. The sociodrama has been criticized as creating an artificial situa- 
tion and hence as being ineffective. To what extent, if at all, do you 
think this criticism is justified? Why do you think as you do? 


Suggested Reading 


1. Perhaps the best treatment of the problem of inducing change 
in a social equilibrium is found in Kurt Lewin’s investigation of 
methods of changing the food habits of families. See his “Forces Be- 
hind Food Habits and Methods of Change,” Bulletin of the National 
Research Council, 1943, pages 35-65. The investigation is reported also 
in Readings in Social Psychology, edited by Newcomb and Hartley, 
pages 330-344. The most significant study of the problem of training 
h the task of changing community 
life is Ronald Lippitt’s Training in Community Relations. For ex- 
cellent readings on various aspects of the problem of inducing and 
controlling curriculum change, see Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change, edited by Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan, 

2. Principles and techniques of community self-surveys are set forth 
in the Spring Issue, 1949, Journal of Social Issues, Vol. V, No. 2. The 
entire number is devoted to this subject. For a discussion of the 
sociodrama, see “Reality Practice as Educational Method,” by Alvin 
Zander and Ronald Lippitt, in Sociometry, Vol. 7, No. 2, 1944, pages 
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129-151. See also “The Psychodrama in Leadership Training,” by 
Ronald Lippitt, in Sociometry, Vol. 6, No. 3, 1943, pages 286-292. The 
principle of the projective technique is discussed in any standard work 
on psychology. See Boring, Langfeld, and Weld’s F oundations of 
Psychology, pages 495-497. One of the best treatments of the subject 
is Projective Techniques, by L. K. Frank. 

3. The ethics of systematic curriculum change have been ques- 
tioned, by a few persons, as being undemocratic. This issue has been 
ably discussed by Kenneth D. Benne in “Democratic Ethics in Social 
Engineering,” Progressive Education, Vol. 26, No. 7 (May, 1949), 
pages 201-207. 

4, Curriculum change from the point of view of the school admin- 
istrator is discussed by Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding in The 
Public Administration of American Schools. See especially Chapters 
10 and 11. 
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PART SIX: The Curriculum and 
Social Reintegration 


i ee NEED for deliberate social reconstruction that will 
lead to a new cultural synthesis has been a recurring theme 
throughout this book. It is now evident to anyone who has given 
serious thought to the matter that American society, along with 
other major societies of the world, is caught in a period of pro- 
found cultural transition and, it is hoped, reintegration. On every 
hand there is need for changes in modes of thought, basic ideas, 
and institutional structures. In such a time the problems of cur- 
riculum development require consideration not only of individual 
needs and interests but also of the social milieu within which 
these needs and interests arise, For, in the first place, these per- 
sonal requirements cannot be understood apart from the condi- 
tions in which they exist; and, in the second place, they fre- 
quently cannot be met at all in the existing conditions of cultural 
disintegration and uncertainty. Hence, the curriculum worker 
who is interested in the fullest development of the individual is 
forced to give attention to the problems of social reconstruction. 
It is only through helping to rebuild beliefs, ways of thinking, 
and institutions that he can hope to bring about the cultural syn- 
thesis within which the problems of individuals can be solved 
either by the individuals themselves or by anyone else. 

The curriculum theory corresponding to this social perspective 
was discussed in Chapter 8 and then again in Chapter 10, in the 
last instance under the heading of the crucial-social-problems 
criterion of curriculum content. It is the purpose of this conclud- 
ing part to examine this theory further and to look at it from the 
standpoint of some of the fundamental questions that have been 
raised about it. 
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Many educators, as well as laymen, have been fearful of a cur- 
riculum theory that, apparently, makes social change and contro- 
versial social issues the primary focus of school work. This has 
been true, moreover, of many persons who are in general well dis- 
posed towards many of the ideas and premises espoused by the 
social reconstructionist. Consequently, a large number of objec- 
tions and doubts have been raised with respect to this position. 
The present chapter is an attempt to examine and appraise the 
most important of these objections and doubts. The authors’ con- 
clusion is that, when the social reconstructionist's position is 
properly interpreted, the objections, for the most part, cannot be 
substantiated, 

So far as it is humanly possible, the authors have tried to make 
this examination objective and fair. But the reader must remem- 
ber that it is the authors’ position that is being examined here. 
Under these circumstances, the reader should look with particular 
care at what is said—especially if he finds himself inclined to agree 
with the authors. For all men have beliefs whether they acknowl- 
ledge them or not; and no man is wholly objective about his own 
convictions. 
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IN THE LAST ANALYSIS the social-problems criterion of curriculum 
content is a corollary of the social reconstructionist’s conception 
of the social function of education, While the social-reconstruction 
theory of education has been previously discussed, no formal state- 
ment of the basic tenets comprising this position has yet been 
made. 

Fundamentally, the social reconstructionist’s position is based 
upon John Dewey’s famous definition of education as the “con- 
tinuous reconstruction of experience.” t To that definition has 
been added an emphasis, by no means foreign to Dewey’s thought, 
on the social character of experience and of the reconstruction of 
experience. 

In terms of the basic curriculum issues analyzed in Part Two, 
the social-reconstruction position may be defined as that curricu- 


lum theory which unites in one coherent pattern of thought the 
following propositions: 


1. The belief that the moral authority of the teacher in our so- 
ciety ultimately rests upon the American democratic tradition 


regarded as a growing and developing ideal rather than as a 
fixed and final dogma. 


2. The conviction that the ends of education are essentially social 
ends, coupled with the further conviction that, to the extent 
that society is democratic throughout, opposition between the 

t John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Co.; 1916), 

pp. 89-92. 
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Social Reconstruction as a Basic 


Curriculum Theory 


social purposes of education and the needs and interests of chil- 
dren will be reduced to a minimum. 


3. The contention that the basic social purpose of education cannot 
be comprehended simply as the perpetuation of the status quo. 
The purpose must include, as its central focus, that continuous 
reconstruction of ideas and institutions required to make so- 
ciety a more and more perfect embodiment of the democratic 
way of life under the conditions prescribed by historical im- 
peratives. 


4. The thesis that the core of the curriculum of the public schools 
should consist of a careful study of the significant social prob- 
lems now confronting the people, ordered and arranged with 
due regard for the abilities, interest and needs of children, and 
managed in such a way as will best develop the capacity of the 
learner to think, judge and act intelligently. 


As already noted, the social-reconstruction theory has been 
subjected to sharp and varied criticisms. Some of these criticisms — 
notably the contention that man cannot direct the course of social 
change and the thesis that the rigorous mastery of the content of 
the research disciplines offers the best possible training for intel- 
ligent social action—have already been considered. Other criti- 
cisms, fully as important, require examination here. - 

This chapter will discuss five arguments that have been directed 
against the social-reconstruction theory. Each of these challenges 


is treated under the heading of a question. 
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l. Are Democratic Standards Fully Adequate? 


One of the most trenchant and persistent of these criticisms chal- 
lenges the adequacy of the standards proposed. The determination 
of social policy, it is asserted, can properly proceed only from 
premises supplied by certain and stable conceptions of right and 
wrong. The standard of judgment employed by the social recon- 
structionist in education is admittedly a changing and developing 
standard. Hence, its Opponents insist that the social-problems 
school is undertaking to build upon a foundation of shifting sand. 
This objection is ultimately grounded in the previously rejected 
theory of eternal and absolute truth. 

In the present context, however, the objection to changing and 
relative standards is burdened with an additional disadvantage. 
For, in periods of fundamental social transition, the intellectual 
and moral premises of society, as well as its institutional structure, 
are called into question precisely because the old standards, just 
as they exist, are no longer adequate. In a transitional era the only 
alternative to a growing and developing standard is the substitu- 


will prove as rigid and unyielding as the old, with the result that 
changing conditions will, in time, create a new crisis necessitating 
yet another moral and intellectual revolution. The theory of ab- 
solute and eternal truth can be adjusted, as it has been, to the re- 
quirements of any particular historical crisis; what it cannot do is 
ta facilitate that continuous reconstruction of ideas and of institu- 
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difficulty by indicating that, while the substance of basic intel- 
lectual and moral truths does not change, their application neces- 
sarily varies with changing conditions. Unquestionably this posi- 
tion is not without its degree of merit. Centuries of human study 
and experience have produced intellectual and moral concepts 
which, whatever their imperfections, contain a substantial core of 
solid virtue. Nevertheless, significant differences in application are 
always tantamount to subtle changes in the rule itself; for, in fact, 
the actual meaning of any canon of conduct can only be deter- 
mined in terms of the type of behavior to which it would lead if 
it were adopted as the guide and measure of action. Moreover, the 
attempt to graft changing applications upon unchanging stand- 
ards typically engenders a casuistry which, quite apart from the 
encouragement it frequently affords to moral cynicism, submerges 
significant issues in a sea of sophisticated dialectic and brings gen- 
uine intellectual and ethical inquiry into serious disrepute. 

The substantial truth embodied in the position that, while ap- 
plications change, fundamental truths do not, is the recognition 
that intellectual and moral reconstruction does not necessarily im- 
ply a complete flux in which no element of stability exists. This 
truth can be better served by a conception of a growing and devel- 
oping standard than it can by a doctrine of fixed and final truth 
that somehow turns out to be, in practice, changing and variable. 
The capacity for growth and development inherent in the demo- 
cratic tradition affords the best guarantee that its concepts may 
prove adequate to the task of comprehending and ordering the 
altered conditions of life imposed by modern technology. 


9. Is the Social Heritage Neglected? 


A second criticism, that the social-problems organization of the 
curriculum ignores the importance of the social heritage, is based 
upon a serious misunderstanding. No responsible educator, how- 
ever misleading his language may have been at times, ever really 
proposed for education a sheer immediacy, which would deny any 
significant value or role to the social heritage. Such a position, if 


it were possible at all, would be utter nonsense. The real issue in- 
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volved is not that of the importance of the social heritage but that 
of the way in which the heritage is important. Many educators in- 
sist that education is the mastery of the social heritage. The social 
reconstructionist, on the other hand, believes that the use of the 
heritage as a tool in further inquiry and problem solving defines 
the essence of education—a process in which the heritage itself, in 
the only genuine sense of the term, is really mastered. The objec- 
tion that the social-problems conception of the curriculum ignores 
the social heritage loses its point when the issue is correctly joined 
—unless the issue is viewed from the standpoint of the premises 
implicit in the erroneous theory that men learn to think primarily 
through memorizing the products of previous thought. 


3. Can Children Profitably Study Social Problems? 


The third major objection raised against the social-problems cri- 
terion of curriculum content is that it assigns to immature children 
tasks that are appropriate only for mature scholars and adults. In 
a certain superficial form this objection, too, is based on a misap- 
prehension. No one seriously proposes that children should recon- 
struct the social order—although within the limits of their capac- 
ity they might, with profit to themselves and to society, participate 
in such an undertaking. What is proposed, of course, is that chil- 
dren can best come to understand the society in which they live 
through a study of the problems with which it is confronted. It 
may be readily granted that this study, if it is genuine and thor- 
ough, involves a reconstruction of the normative principles of 
society as they are taught to the young and that it would, in time, 
lead to significant changes in institutional structure. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the social-reconstruction theory of educa- 
. tion does not imply that the direction of social change or of social 
controls should be determined by children, 


The Capacity of Ordinary Citizens to Think 


Ata more fundamental level this objection raises two important 
issues. The first concerns the capacity of ordinary citizens to think 
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intelligently about basic social problems. Even in the United 
States a considerable group argue that only a relatively small in- 
tellectual elite is capable of comprehending and dealing with such 
problems. They contend that it is obviously sheer folly to intro- 
duce young children to problems that are too difficult and compli- 
cated for the vast majority of the adult population. The most that 
can be done is to give the pupils in the public schools such an ele- 
mentary knowledge of sound moral and social principles as will 
enable them to choose, with some degree of wisdom, between com- 
peting groups of experts. 

This view, as was previously suggested, misconceives the func- 
tion of the expert in the determination of social policy. It is one 
thing to say that complicated social problems cannot be ade- 
quately solved apart from the utilization of expert knowledge; it 
is quite another thing to assert that the solution of such problems 
must be relegated entirely to a selected group of experts. A more 
important objection to this position is that it represents a direct 
challenge to the fundamental democratic premise that, in the 
realm of social policy, the decisions of the whole people, where 
they have full access to the facts, are in the long run typically wiser 
and more generous than those made by any single class or group. 
Consequently, the cult of the expert is but the prelude to some 
form of authoritarian society. 

Were we able to grant the truth of the thesis urged by this cult, 
the fact still remains that the masses of people, unless they are to 
be denied any participation in social control, must learn to choose 
between experts. On what basis are they to judge if not upon an 
appraisal of the program recommended by the expert? But an ap- 
praisal of the program implies an understanding of the problems 
for which the program is designed. The only alternative that can 
be seriously proposed is that the selection be made on the basis of 
reputation and character. Reputation and character, however, of- 
fer no certain guarantee of correctness in any particular issue, nor 
do they afford any ground for choice between competing experts 
of equal reputation and character. The fact is that education for 
intelligent followership is not different in kind from that required 


for intelligent leadership. 
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Learning to Think through Problem Solving 


The second issue concerns the way in which man learns to grap- 
ple successfully with problematic situations. According to the the- 
ory espoused by many of the Opponents of the social-reconstruc- 
tion conception of the curriculum, the capacity to think is an 
emergent capacity, depending, apart from differences in native 
ability, upon a thorough mastery of existing knowledge. Hence, 
to ask children to grapple with social problems is to get the 
cart before the horse. The primary task of the school (these critics 
argue) is to ensure that the pupils committed to its care learn the 
facts and principles warranted by established knowledge. Until 
this is done, the pupil is not capable of critical or original 
thought; and, since the time that can be allotted to the education 
of the average child is, in all conscience, woefully inadequate for 
the achievement of the primary duty of the school, no very exten- 
sive place can be found in the public school curriculum for the 
study of social problems. So runs the argument of these critics, 

This criticism is partly a repetition of the doctrine advanced by 
the research-discipline and social-evolution theories of the cur- 


more general proposition that men learn to think through the 
mastery of existing knowledge. 

This position, however, is untenable. In the first place, while it 
is true that the ability to think is an acquired ability, it is not true 
that school children cannot think or that, within the limits of their 


experience, their thinking is different in kind from that of adults.’ 


? For evidence on this point, see: T. M. Abel, “Unsynthetic Modes of Thinking 
Among Adults: A Discussion of Piaget's Concepts,” American Journal of Psychology, 
1932, 44, pages 123-139: C. Burt, “The Development of Reasoning in Children,” 
Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, 1919, 5, Pages 68-77, 121-197; J. M. Deutsche, 
The Development of Children’s Concepts of Causal Relations; V. Hazlitt, “Chil- 
dren’s Thinking,” British Journal of Psychology, 1929, 20, Pages 354-361; and T. V. 
Moore, The Reasoning Ability of Children in the First Years of School Life. Con- 
{rary to the above evidence, Piaget holds that the Teasoning of very young children 
is quite different from that of adults and that the young child is unable to think 
from the standpoint of a general Proposition or to examine Critically either his own 
or another’s conclusions. But even on the basis of Piaget’s findings—which do not 
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This capacity has been acquired, moreoyer, not as a result of a 
formal study of organized subject matter but of efforts of the 
young to share in the social life of the group of which they are a 
part. In the second place, critical thought does demand some ca- 
pacity for theoretical analysis as well as comprehension of relevent 
principles and facts; but critical thinking is not the typical result 
of prolonged practice in the memorization of other people's 
thought. On the contrary, where educational programs based 
upon the principle of memorizing finished and antecedent subject 
matter do not result in either rebellious or passive refusals to learn 
at all, they tend to produce dull and pedantic minds dependent 
upon the authority of text or master. 

There is increasing evidence that traditional curriculum and 
teaching procedures are as disastrous in the intellectual as they are 
in the emotional realm. But when students are encouraged to 
think for themselves, even to the extent of assisting in the selec- 
tion of problems for study and in the organization of learning ac- 
tivities, they typically respond to the challenge with vigor and in- 
telligence—provided they have not been conditioned by years of 
exposure to the deadly routines of lesson learning. Even in the 
teaching of number combinations, understanding gained through 
experience and problem-solving has been found superior to sheer 
drill. Indeed, there is some evidence that memorization of number 
combinations does not readily occur until the child has found 
meaning for them.’ Whatever the case with respect to routine 
computation in mathematics, it is clear that the general rule that 
people learn what they practice applies to development of the 
capacity to think accurately in any field. 


Children Capable of Studying Social Problems 


It is possible to accept the principle that thinking is learned 
through problem-solving and still reject, on the ground that school 
children are not equipped by training or experience to deal with 
such problems, the thesis that the curriculum should be built 
around the study of crucial social issues. This objection derives its 


8W. A. Brownell, Development of Children’s Ideas in the Primary Grades, 
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cogency from the fallacious notion that the child must be able to 
comprehend all the ramifications of a complex social problem be- 
fore he is able to consider intelligently any aspect of it. The prin- 
ciple that students should not be asked to tackle problems beyond 
their comprehension is sound. But a correct understanding of this 
principle does not indicate that children, even young children, 
should not study social problems. It rather indicates that the prob- 
lems, or aspects of problems, selected for study must fall within 
the range of their experience and understanding. 

There is no dearth of such problems. Home, neighborhood, and 
school abound with issues well within the grasp of the child’s ex- 
perience and understanding, the study of which will contribute 
to the development of democratic attitudes and modes of think- 
ing, the clarification of the meaning of democratic Principles and 
ideals, and the comprehension of the impact of modern interde- 
pendence and technology upon contemporary life, It is a mistake 
to think that, in order to build a curriculum organized in terms of 
significant social problems, the third-grade child must be asked to 
grapple with all the intricacies of world government or economic 
Structure—just as it also is a mistake to Suppose that all aspects of 
these problems transcend the capacities of the third grader. 
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4. Does the Social-Reconstruction Approach Rec- 
ognize the Common and the Settled? 


The decision that the study of social problems, when properly con- 
ducted, is within the capacity of students in the public schools 
does not end the debate, nor does it exhaust the intellectual arse- 
nal of the opponents of the social-problems criterion of curricu- 
lum content. For, from a fourth angle, comes the charge that this 
conception of the curriculum inevitably leads to an extreme em- 
phasis upon the elements of uncertainty and conflict in our so- 
ciety, accompanied by a grave underestimation, if not a complete 
neglect, of the settled and the common. Thus it presents to the im- 
mature child a crabbed and warped picture of American life, 
which not only distorts his judgment but also tends to undermine 
his sense of security and well-being. 

Fortunately, the charge is not necessarily true. The solution of 
any problem is impossible without the recognition and utilization 
of both the common and the settled. Moreover, the purpose of 
study in any problematic situation is, in part, to extend the area 
of the common and the settled. It is sometimes true that, in the 
study of social problems, issues are sharpened rather than resolved 
as persons, differently situated and hence differently affected, be- 
come more clearly aware of the nature of the stakes involved. But 
this is either a necessary stage in the discovery of a satisfactory 
solution, or it is a clear indication that no substantial element of 
common interest and persuasion is present. In the latter case, the 
remedy is not a refusal to study but an effort to create, through 
group discussion and action, a sound basis for community of 
interest and feeling. The effort may fail, but if it does, the fault 
lies with the realities of a divided and segmented society; these 
realities are revealed, not created, by intelligent analysis. Nor 
should any one forget that, where action is necessary, the only 
alternative to action based upon intelligent study and analysis is 
blind and impulsive action. Therefore, despite the fact that critical 
study of pressing social problems sometimes serves to sharpen 
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issues, reasoned discussion and study still offer the best chance of 
resolving such difficulties without wholesale resort to force and 
violence. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that, unless particular care is 
taken to emphasize not only the elements of the settled and the 
common present in each of the problems studied but also the role 
of established knowledge and consensus in the technique of prom- 
lem solving, a curriculum composed primarily of a study of social 
problems might create the impression that there is no significant 
component of stability and unity in American life. Such a result 
would obviously be more than unfortunate. In an age of profound 
social transformation every element of common agreement and of 
settled knowledge, provided that it is pertinent and genuine, be- 
comes a basis for democratic and peaceful reconstruction, both in 
the ideological and the institutional realms. The advocates of the 


gree of freedom that, in fact, it does not have. This criticism has 
two aspects, either of which, in the view of the critics, is sufficient 
to invalidate the position. 


Schools Can Influence Attitudes and Beliefs 
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order. The answer to this argument is that, particularly in a transi- 
tional era, the educative forces of society are not a monolithic 
unit. Some aspects of the culture in such periods educate in one 
way, some in another. This is the necessary educative counterpart 
of a society caught in the grip of a major social crisis. The inevita- 
ble result is that individual and group perspectives are impreg- 
nated with conflict, confusion, and doubt. In this situation the 
public school, as the primary social agency of deliberate and con- 
scious instruction, can, by clarifying the issues at stake, and by 
throwing its weight one way rather than another, influence the 
thinking and behavior of its pupils. 

While it is ridiculous to speak of the school as remaking society 
in any total sense, it is quite possible to say that the school may 
play a significant, or even a decisive, role in shaping the attitudes, 
the beliefs, and the perspectives that will govern the conduct and 
behavior of persons in the face of the problems and issues of social 
change and reconstruction. In the long run, these attitudes and 
beliefs cannot be maintained unless they are supported and con- 
firmed by actual changes in the structure and customs of society. 
The school, if and when it becomes in the proper sense of the term 
a community school, may, to a limited extent, directly participate 
in the social acts by which these changes are effected —especially 
through its program of adult education. While thought and action 
cannot be separated without grave injury to both, there is a sense 
in which moral and intellectual reconstruction must precede 
sociological reconstruction if the latter is not to be automatic and 
blind. It is this prior function that defines the primary task of the 
school. In a period when some type of social reconstruction is in- 
evitable in any case, there is but little danger, if the work of the 
school is well done, that its teachings will be repudiated and under- 
mined by the emerging social order. 


Public Will Permit Study of Social Problems 


There is a second aspect of the argument that the schools do not 
have the freedom that the reconstructionist must assume. This 
aspect asserts that, because the school is effective in molding the 
character and beliefs of persons, no body of educators will be per- 
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they cannot grasp until they attain a combderstide degree of ia 
icllectual maturity. The selection of bauer for sady, the choice of 
methods of nudy, and, above all, the atmouphere and discipline of 
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inevitably shapes the mind and personality of the poong. Simirat 
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to a certain extent, and at an appropriate age they may be em 
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were made. Such comiderations should not be alloserd to coseal, 
however, the inexorable fact chat to educate at all entail: decisions 
and choices, which are imposed upon sudents and which inewi 
tably operate to influence theit behavior, attinades, and belies. 

On the other hand, the recognition of this fact dhowld mot lead 
to the erroncous conclusion that all education i indoctrination in 


a particular type of character and belief. On the contrary, the 
democratic school is fully as much concerned with the molding of 


take to believe that democracy is compatible with every type of 
character and belief or that the democratic school should be 
neutral. 

‘The fundamental answer to the objection that society will not 
permit indoctrination of the young with anitudes and belicts 
critical of the existing social order is to be found in the suggestion 
that a school endeavoring to base its curriculum upon a study of 
crucial social issues cannot proceed in isolation from the rest of 
society. The educational statesman, like any other satesman in a 
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democratic society, must carry at least a substantial majority of 
the community with him. The fundamental argument on this 
point has already been made. However, it may be indicated again 
that the proposal to resolve, wherever possible, and by means of 
study and discussion, the confusion and conflict now evident in 
American life, is inherently a democratic proposal. It may be 
pointed out also that the school that is seriously considering em- 
barking upon such a program might well consider both the ex- 
tent to which adult education is a major obligation of the school 
and the extent to which lay participation in curriculum construc- 
tion should be sought and encouraged, 


6. Conclusion 


The tenor of the above discussion will doubtless have revealed the 
conviction that the core of the curriculum in the public schools 
should be built around the study of crucial social issues. That 
conviction does not mean that the social-problems criterion should 
be erected as the sole criterion of curriculum content. The curricu- 
lum must be rounded out by various other types of study. 


Core of the Curriculum Not the Whole of the Curriculum 


The core of the curriculum, although of first importance, is 
not the whole of it. A well-rounded education should result in 
several types of learning products: skill in the manipulation of 
things; skill in the manipulation of ideas, in the sense of logical 
analysis; skill in the processes of group discussion and codpera- 
tion and in personal relations with others; the understanding 
of ideas, both in the sense of their consequences in action and 
of their place in a conceptual system; appreciations, in the sense 
of adequate standards of the good and the beautiful and of 
sound personal tastes and enjoyments, Undoubtedly, much can 
be done in the core program to develop these capacities and skills. 
Some of them, however, require specific attention outside the core. 
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The development of sound personal tastes and enjoyments is one 
such case. Skill in the intellectual, as well as the physical sense, re- 
quires practice and drill that cannot be obtained incidentally in 
the core program. The principle that skills should be learned in 
connection with use is sound doctrine, but that principle does not 
preclude special periods devoted to practice of needed skills and 
abilities. 

The rejection of the subject curriculum based upon the re- 
search disciplines, moreover, does not mean that these disciplines 
have no place in general education. The scientific method and 
enterprise are very important aspects of modern civilization—in 
many respects, perhaps, its most important aspects. The intelligent 
citizen should understand their basic spirit and import. This un- 
derstanding can best be secured by a generalization of the method 
and role of science based upon an intensive examination of one or 
more of its particular manifestations. 

This study would emphasize method and function rather than 
content—although it must be recognized that, in detail, method 
cannot be wholly separated from subject matter. For obvious rea- 
sons, a systematic study of a particular research discipline should 
come rather late in the student’s program of general education, and 
it should be chosen with reference to his interest and abilities. But 
with certain limited exceptions, students should be expected —in 
addition to the core composed of crucial social problems—to elect 
one or more research disciplines for systematic and intensive 
study. 

Equally important is the recognition of the need of curriculum 
material based upon personal and individual needs, interests, and 
capacities. A democratic society needs rich and varied personali- 
ties, able and willing to contribute their unique talents and per- 
spective to the common fund. Moreover, a society can remain 
democratic only to the extent that it provides abundant oppor- 
tunity for all of its members to develop, to the fullest extent, all 
their capacities and abilities. The rejection of the child-centered 
school does not carry with it the rejection of the thesis that there 
is a place in the school program for activities based primarily on 
the needs and interests of children—even the needs and interests of 


particular children. 
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Social-Problems Criterion Not the Sole Criterion 


It must be recognized that the social-problems criterion, al- 
though basic, is not the sole criterion of curriculum content even 
in the core program. The study. of social problems, as it has 
frequently been projected, is seriously defective at a number of 
points. It has often been associated with immediacy, which has 
ignored the significance of the cultural heritage, and with a 
conception of change that emphasizes sheer flux and conflict at 
the expense of any element of stability or unity. To an even 
greater extent it has neglected significant methodological con- 
siderations, The study of social problems, for example, has often 
been conceived in terms of a crude empiricism that has overlooked 
the need for logical analysis and a study of the canons of evidence 
and validity. Until very recently almost no consideration has been 
given to the development or use of adequate techniques and stand- 
ards in group discussion and persuasion. Finally, very little atten- 
tion has been paid to the relationship between the study of prac- 
tical social problems and the research disciplines, These disciplines 
are an indispensable source of data and principles. The student 
working on social problems must tap, through study of particular 
points, the funded intellectual capital represented by the organized 
findings of the research disciplines. 

Opponents of the social-problems conception of the curriculum 
have entered the objection that untrained laymen can neither dis- 
cover nor interpret the relevant portions of these disciplines. This 
objection seriously underestimates the extent to which very ordi- 
nary people can understand scientific material when it is directly 
related to their concerns ; and it overlooks, also, the extent to which 


this important ability can be developed by practice and experience 
under skillful tutelage. Yet, unless specific 


this aspect of problem-solving, growth in thi 
siderably less than it should be. Moreover, 
favorable circumstances, there is a measure of truth in this objec- 
tion; there are aspects of the research disciplines that require ex- 
pert knowledge in their application to practical affairs, The rem- 
edy, however, is not that the ordinary citizen should undertake to 
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become a universal expert, still less that he should surrender con- 
trol of such matters entirely to the expert. Rather, he should learn 
how to utilize expert advice and assistance. One of the strong 
points of a curriculum based upon a study of the problems of the 
man and the citizen is that it helps both expert and layman to un- 
derstand the role of the expert in group deliberation. Here again, 
this understanding will not be fully developed unless this func- 
tion of the expert is made an object of study and analysis. 

All of these requirements may properly be regarded as aspects 
of the social-problems criterion since they are essentially condi- 
tions of an adequate study of social issues. It has seemed wise to 
underline them by specific mention because they have been so fre- 
quently overlooked. It is well, also, to note the presence, in the 
social problems context, of important considerations that rival 
criteria of curriculum content have sought to promote and safe- 
guard. 

When the social problems criterion is properly construed, it is 
still inadequate to the definition of the content of the curriculum. 
Whatever their social significance, problems cannot be assigned to 
children without considering the interests, experience, and intel- 
lectual maturity of the learners. The prejudices, interests, and at- 
titudes of teachers, parents, and the community must likewise be 
taken into account; sO must a host of other factors, including such 
considerations as the availability of suitable instructional material. 

The determination of curriculum content is a complex affair, 
which cannot be judged wholly in terms of any single criterion. 
The most that can be said is that, in the core program, the social- 
problems criterion—with due consideration for the interests, €X- 
perience, and maturity of the learner and for the prejudices and 
wishes of the community—constitutes the primary measure of 
curriculum content. In the other aspects of the curriculum, the 
personal needs and interests of children, the logic, spirit, and 
function of science as represented in a chosen research discipline, 
and the development of specific skills needed by the child in any 
aspect of his life and work, form the dominant considerations that 
should, in their respective areas, govern the selection of curriculum 


content. 


friends, try to work out a curriculum that takes due account of these 
factors. 
What do you understand the meaning of indoctrination to be? 


» In a brief paragraph state (1) your own position with respect to. 
pocial reconstruction proposal and (2) your basic reason for tak- 
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Board of Education, 139 n. 

McCutchen, S. P., quoted, 501-502, 502- 
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McGregor, Douglas, 689 n.. 690, 694 n. 

Mead, Margaret, 164 n. 

Means, Gardiner C., 66n., 69n., 70n., 
72n. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander, quoted, 404 

Mellinger, B. E., 304 n. 

Meltzer, Hyman, 406 n- 

Mental age, defined, 326; related to 
grade placement, 327, 339 

Mental stages, as a basis for determining 
sequence, 456; theory of, criticized, 
457 

Metiam, J. L., 415, 443, 451; quoted, 
416, 446; on interest-centered cate- 
gories, 444-447 

Merriam, Charles E., quoted, 264 

Merrill, Frances E., 166 n. 

Merton, R. K., 685 n. 

Method, of studying social problems, 
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521-524; need- of, in community- 
school, 549 

Mickelson, J. M., experiment with prob- 
lem-centered vs. subject-centered pro- 
gram, 606-608 

Middletown, 468, 513 

Miel, Alice, 633 n. 

MochIman, Conrad H., 139 n. 

Monroe, Paul, quoted, 540 

Mooney, Ross L., 322 n., 330 

Moore, T. U., 458n., 732 n. 

Morale of faculty, 688-695; status among 
peers as a factor in, 693 

Morrison, H. C., 226, 234, 302; on uni- 
versal institutions as basis of the cur- 
riculum, 228-232; quoted, 236, 286, 
572, 576 

Morrison, J. Cayce, quoted, 592 

Muntyan, Milosh, 535 n. 

Murchison, Carl, 322 n. 

Murphy, Athur E., quoted, 146 

Murphy, Gardner, 164 n. 

Murphy, Lois, 164 n. 

Musselwhite, L. P., quoted, 329 

Myrdal, Gunnar, 633 n.; quoted, 105, 109 

Myres, John L., 177 n- > 


Napoleon, 397 

National Association of Manufacturers, 
38, 234 

National Committee on Mathematics 
Requirements, report on organization 
of mathematics in the secondary 
school, 313 

National Education Association, 40; and 
Report of Committee of Ten on Sec- 
ondary School Studies, 349, 361-363, 
366; Department of Superintendence, 
282n.; Gommittee on College En- 
trance Requirements, 350 

National Federation of Telephone 
Workers, 39 

National Industrial Council, 38 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 77 

National Resources Committee, Subcom- 
mittee on Technology, 55 n. 

National Resources Committee, Suple- 
mentary Report of Urbanism Com- 
mittee, 33 n. 

National Resources Planning Board, 
quoted, 294 

National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 330n., 332n, 335n, 337n. 
339 n., 408 
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Needs, felt needs and social demands, 
169-170; basic, 258-259; derived needs, 
258; as criterion for validating objec- 
tives, 258-262; adolescent, as basis of 
core categories, 500-505; develop- 
mental, 506 

Newcomb, Theodore M., 2in., 45n., 
47n., 124n., 164n., 633n., 638n. 
656 n. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 142, 325 

New York City, experiment with an ac- 
tivity curriculum, 591-593 

Non-contradiction, as criterion for vali- 
dating objectives, 266-267 

Norem, C. M., 201 n. 

Normative units of instruction, 560, 
564-567; purpose of, 566; pattern of, 
566 


Objectives, society-centered, 156-157; em- 
phasizing individual success, 157; based 
on needs and interests, 158-159; inter- 
active theory of, 159-170; activity cur- 
riculum and interactive theory of, 163- 
164; Christian citizenship, 174-178; 
development of rational man, 178-183; 
preservation of the social order, 183- 
186; social reconstruction, 186-194; 
validation of, 252-270 

Occupations, changes in, 53-55; as cate- 
gories in an activity curriculum, 414 

Olsen, Edward G., 535 n. 

Olson, W. C., 322 n. 

Operational meaning, of objectives, 268- 
269 

Opinion surveys, and curriculum de- 
velopment, 679-681; questionnaire and 
interview techniques of, 680; in de- 
termining faculty morale, 691, 694; in 
inducing change in the curriculum, 
706-714 

Orata, P. T., 202 n., 203 n. 


Parker, Francis W., 466, 467, 494, 536, 
543; quoted, 537 

Pericles, 177 n. 

Person, H. S., quoted, 73 

Peters, D. W., quoted, 301 

Piaget, J., 322 n., 457, 732 n. 

Pistor, F., 322 n., 323 n.; experiment with 
progressive practices, 594-597 

Plainville, U.S.A., 46 

Planning, in economic life, 78-80; in 
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society, 114-120; related to common 
goals, 128-124; in an activity curricu- 
lum, 422-425; codperative, in a core 
curriculum, 474-476; in relation to 
community-school, 549-552 

Plato, 209, 212, 412 

Poor Richard's Almanac, 286 

Prerequisite knowledge, and grade place- 
ment, 324-326 

Prescott, D. A., quoted, 316 

President’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends, Report of, 28 n., 52n. 

Pressure groups, 36-41 

Problem-solving, in subject curriculum, 
$81; in an activity curriculum, 427- 
428 

Program of studies, expansion of, 350- 
351; required studies as a factor in 
the utilization of allotted time, 351- 
354 

Progressive Education Association, 497 n., 
505, 621 n., 631 n; Commission on the 
Relation of School and College, 608 

Project Curriculum, 412. See also Ac- 
tivity Curriculum 

Project method, 417; in relation to com- 
munity-school, 543-544 

Projective techniques, as ways of induc- 
ing change in the curriculum, 713 


Quadrivium, 376 


Railroad Brotherhoods, 39 

Raup, Bruce, 126 n., 127 n., 299, 521 n. 

Readiness, related to grade placement, 
324 

Reconstruction, by education. See Social 
reconstruction 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 66, 
80 

Reinoeld, C. M., 344n. 

Reorganization of Mathematics in the 
Secondary School, report of National 
Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments, 313 

Research disciplines, as affording a cri- 
terion of content, 217-222; criticism of, 
218-222 

Roberts, Holland D., quoted, 471 

Robinson, James Harvey, quoted, 395 

Roethlisberger, F. J., 633 n. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 412 

Rugg, Farle, 406 n. 

Rugg, Harold, 406 
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Rules, as comprising a valuesystem, 89- 
92; contradictory, 93-96; compart- 
mentalization of life in relation to, 
96; as content in period of social 
transition, 125-127; as normative sub- 
ject matter, 276 


St. Helena, South Carolina, Penn School, 
community-school program in, 541 

Saint Thomas. See Aquinas 

Sandiford, P., 201 n. 

Sanford, C. W., 563 n. 

Santa Barbara, California, City Schools, 
Developmental Curriculum, 529 

Santa Barbara County, California, Cur- 
riculum Guide for Teachers in Sec- 
ondary Schools, 518, 526 

Saylor, J. G., 622 n. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M, Jr., 43n. 

School-community  sittation, forces in- 
volved in, 678; diagnosis of, 677-678, 
697; opinions as forces in, 679-681; 
channels of influence in, 682-688; 
faculty morale in, 688-696 ~ 

Science and technology, 26-31; and social 
change, 27-29; and specialization, 29- 
30; and changes in community life, 
$2: influence on social classes, 41-42; 
influence on family life, 50-51; influ- 
ence on occupations, 53-55; impact on 
value-system, 103-105; changed me- 
dieval world, 118-119 

Scientific knowledge, as source of teach- 
er's authority, 145-147, 151-152 

Scott, Emmett J., 540 n. 

Scott, W. E., 608 n. 

Security, as a factor in curriculum 
change, 636, 642; as a factor in faculty 
morale, 690; needed by administrators, 
692 

Self-direction, as aim of education and 
as related to criterion of interest, 291- 
293 

Sequence, 317; problem of, in an activity 
curriculum, 453-454; determined by 
stages of mental growth, 455; based 
on centers of interest, 456; difficulty 
as a factor in, 461; problem of, in a 
core curriculum, 525; as determined by 
sociological and psychological factors 
in a core curriculum, 527; examples 
of, in a core curriculum, 528-530. See 
Grade placement 

Shakespeare, William, 206 
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Sheats, Paul, quoted, 657, 714-717 

Sheed, F. J., 139 

Shores, J. Harlan, 370 n. 

Skills, how provided for in an activity 
curriculum, 415, 429; how taught in a 
core curriculum, 478 

Sleight, W. G., 201 n. 

Small Town Stuff, 468 

Smith, Adam, 64, 76 

Smith, B. Othanel, 113 n., 126 n., 127 n., 
299 n., 325 n., 499 n. 

Social adequacy, as criterion for judging 
objectives, 254-257 

Social classes, 41—49; evidence of, 43—47; 
determination of, 44; recognized by 
children, 46—47; effects on individual, 
47-48; and social disunity, 48-49; and 
variations of interest, 473; values of, in 
the core curriculum, 509; in relation 
to opinion surveys, 681; in relation to 
community representatives, 688 

Social efficiency, as educational aim and 
as related to criterion of utility, 289- 
291 . 

Social equilibrium, defined, 637; a basic 
concept in the systematic theory of 
curriculum change, 638; how modified, 
639; phases in the modification of, 
640; areas of forces involved in, 678; 
kinds of forces in, 701-703; techniques 
of upsetting, in relation to curricu- 
lum development, 704-719 

Social evolutionism, theory of the cur- 
riculum, 228-240; looks backward, 
234-238 

Social functions, as basis of categories in 
a core curriculum, 512-515; derived 
from sociological studies, 512-513; 
categories derived from, 514-515; criti- 
cism of, as core of the curriculum, 
515-517 

Social problems, and content selection, 
242-247; difficulty of, 244-245; neg- 
lected in subject curriculum, 397; as 
a distinctive feature of the core cur- 
riculum, 471-474; neglected in uni- 
fied courses, 496; as categories in a 
core curriculum, 517; cruciality of, 
517; examples of, as a social-problems 
core, 518; kinds of, 519-521; method 
of studying, 521-524; criticism of, as 
core of curriculum, 524-525; as core 
of community schools, 548-552; study 
of, as a way of learning to think, 732; 
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can be studied by children, 733-734; 
not the only criterion of content in 
social-reconstruction theory, 742-743 

Social reconstruction, 727-743; as a cur- 
riculum theory, 186-194, 726-727; role 
of school in, 192-194, 737; as criterion 
of content, 283-284, 293-296; and com- 
munity school, 548-552; criticisms of, 
as a curriculum theory, 728-740; role 
of indoctrination in, 738-740 

Social transition, 114-120; curriculum 
needed in period of, 123-132; relation 
of objectives to, 256-257; and core cur- 
riculum, 469, See Cultural change 

Social trends, list of, 115-116; as cri- 
terion of content, 240-242 

Society, defined, 5-6; as a system of 
“games,” 90 

Sociodrama, as change technique in cur- 
riculum development, 714-719; ex- 
ample of, 715-717; plan of, 718 

Sociometric techniques, use of in cur- 
riculum development, 685-688 

Sorokin, Pitirim A., 117 n. 

South Dakota, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Social Studies for Courses of 
Study for Primary Grades, 407-408 

“Southtown,” sociometric study of, 685- 
688 

Spears, Harold, 359 n. 

Specialization, of labor, 29; and inter- 
dependence, 30-31; influence on char- 
acter, 34-36; and need for group de- 
liberation, 58-59; and division of child 
interest, 166-167 

Specialties, 7; and special education, 11- 
12 

Spencer, Herbert, 229, 307, 514; quoted, 
281 

Stanley, William O., 66 n., 68 n. 

Stanton, F. N., 685 n. 

Stendler, Celia Burns, 46 n. 

Stewart, Frank, 688 n.; quoted, 685-687 

Storen, Helen F., 624 n. 

Stout, John E., on time allotment in 
the secondary school, 348-353 

Stowe, Lyman B., 540 n. 

Subject curriculum, 376-411; time allot- 
ment in, 344-354; and the Seven Lib- 
eral Arts, 376; distinctive character- 
istics of, 377-382; purposes of organi- 
zation of, 378; types of expository or- 
ganizations in, 379; boundaries of, 
380; techniques of explanation stressed 
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in, 381; required and elective subjects 
in, 382-384; in relation to general 
education, 383; individual abilities and 
interests in, 384-386; in relation to 
social goals, 386; requirements for 
optimum operation of, 387-390; criti- 
cisms of, 392-399; modifications of, 
399-409; experimental appraisal of, in 
the elementary school, 590-602; ex- 
perimental appraisal of, in the high 
school, 602-611 

Subject matter, need for new kind of, 
111-112, 125-127; intellectual disci- 
pline as criterion of, 198-203; great- 
books criterion of, 214-216; based on 
child interest, 214-216, 282-283, 291- 
293; as determined by research disci- 
plines, 217-222, 279, 287-289, 296; as 
determined by current social practice, 
996-228, 280-282, 289-291; defined by 
universal institutions, 298-240, 285- 
287; social trends as criterion of, 240- 
242; as determined by crucial social 
problems, 242-247; definition of, 273; 
general and specialized, 274; descrip- 
tive, 275; normative, 276; survival as 
test of, 280, 285-287; social reconstruc- 
tion as test of, 283-284, 293-296; role 
of, in activity curriculum, 420, 461- 
462; moral nature of, in a core curricu- 
lum, 468-470; kinds of, jn units of dis- 
covery and verification, 564; kinds of, 
in normative units of instruction, 565 

Subject matter selection, judgmental pro- 
cedure for, 299-303; judgmental pro- 
cedure related to criteria of content 
selection, 301-303; experimental pro- 
cedure for, 303-306; criticism of ex- 
perimental procedure, 306; analytical 
procedure for, 306-312; criticism of 
analytical procedure, 311; consensual 
procedure for, 312-313; criticism of 
consensual procedure, 313 

Subject-matter units of instruction, 574- 
580; types of, 576; units of adaptation 
as, 576-579; survey units as, 579-580 

Sumner, W. G., 165 n., 229 

Survey units, 579-580 

Survival, as a test of worth, 280, 285- 
287 

Symonds, P. M., quoted, 560 

Systematic approach, and curriculum 
change, 632-641; and emphasis upon 
human relations, 635; concept of social 
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equilibrium in, 636-640; phases of, 
640 


Tanala, 15-21, 76 

Tear, Daniel A., quoted, 556 

Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, 37 n., 67n., 69n., 70n., 71n. 
83 

Thayer, V. T., 160n., 502 n. 

Thelen, Herbert A., 621 n. 

Themes, as unifying principles in broad- 
fields curriculum, 406-408; of social 
living, 471 

Thinking, need for discipline in, 58-59, 
104, 110-111; habits of, neglected in 
subject curriculum, 398; purposes of, 
in relation to instructional units, 558- 
560; improvement of, in process units, 
572-574; developed through problem- 
solving, 732-733 

Thirty-first Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
generalizations in science, 408 

Thirty Schools Experiment, 608, 610- 
611, 631 

Thoreau, Henry David, 401 

Thorndike, E. L., 201 n. 

Thorndike, R. L., quoted, 591-592 

Thucydides, 177 n. 

Time allotment, determined primarily 
by practical experience and sense of 
importance, 343; in elementary schools, 
344-346; trends in, 345; causes of 
changes in, 346-347; in high schools, 
347-351; average time for various sub- 
jects, 348; growth in uniformity of, 
348-350; factors leading to uniformity 
in, 349; utilization of, in elementary 
schools, 352; in high schools, 352-354; 
in the activity curriculum, 356-358; 
in the core curriculum, 358-359; based 
on present practice, 365-366; role of 
research in determining, 367-370 

Tocqueville, Alexis de, quoted, 42 

Trade associations, 37 

Training of teachers, kind required by 
subject curriculum, 387; needed in an 
activity curriculum, 431; for a core 
curriculum, 479 

Trivium, 199, 376 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, community-school program in, 
540, 542 

Twiss, G. R, quoted, 404 
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Tyler, I. K., quoted, 369 
Tyler, Ralph W., 113 n. 


Understanding, defined and distin- 
guished from criticism, 570 

Unified courses, as basis of core curricu- 
lum, 494; criticism of, as categories of 
core curriculum, 495 

United States Steel Corporation, 70 

Units of adaptation, 576-579; defined, 
577; pattern of, 578 

Units of criticism, 560, 567-571; defined, 
567; in relation to propaganda analy- 
sis, 568; and methods of thinking in 
mathematics, 568; forms of, 569; pat- 
tern of, 569-570; understanding and 
criticism related to, 570-571 

Units of discovery and verification, 560, 
561-564; pattern of, 561; example of, 
562 

Units of instruction, 554-580; subject- 
matter and experience units distin- 
guished, 556-557; kinds of, 557; re- 
lated to purposes of thinking, 558- 
560; process, 560; discovery and veri- 
fication as, 561-564; normative, 560, 
564-567; units of criticism as, 567— 
571; process units in the elementary 
school, 572-573; process units in the 
high school, 574; subject-matter, 574— 
580 

Universal institutions, as criterion of 
content, 228-230; criticism of, 230-240 

Universals in culture, 7; and common 
education, 10-11; changes in, 21; as 
the basis of general education, 112; 
core of, as basis of core curriculum, 
468-471 

Usefulness, as a factor in grade place- 
ment, 331 

Utility, as a principle of content selec- 
tion, 280-282, 289-291 


Value-system, 87-109; defined, 89; func- 
tions of, 90; contradictions in Ameri- 
can, 93-95; breakdown of, 101-103; 
effects of social mobility on, 103-105; 
core of the American, 105-109; as the 
basis of general education, 112; in re- 
lation to core curriculum, 469. See also 
Rules, Values 

Values, 86-92; defined, 88; system of, 89; 
functions of value-system, 89; effects 
of confusion in, 97-100; relation of, to 
core curriculum, 469; conflict with 
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child interest in a core curriculum, 
508; status of, in a social-functions 
core, 516; involved in social problems, 
520; conflicts of, and the community 
school, 546-548; involved in curricu- 
lum change, 652. See also Rules 

Van Dyke, George E., 351 

Veblen, Thorstein, 13 

Virginia, State of, Procedures for Vir- 
ginia State Curriculum Program, 301; 
Course of Study for Virginia Ele- 
mentary Schools, 468; Tentative 
Course of Study for the Core Cur- 
riculum of Virginia Secondary Schools, 
468, 527, 528 


Wagner Labor Act, 77 

Waples, Douglas, 307 n. 

Ware, Caroline F., 66 n. 

Warner, W. Lloyd, 45 n., 47 n. 

Washington, Booker T., 540 

Washington, George, 275 

Watson, Goodwin, 633 n. 

West, James, 46 n. 

What People Think 
Schools, 679 

Whewell, 180 

White, Emerson E., quoted, 466 

White, Ralph K., 165 n. 

Whitehead, Alfred North, quoted, 393 

Whitley, Isadore B., 307 n. 

Whitman, Walt, 401 

Wilson, G. M., 281 

Wilson, M. O., 450 

Wilson, Woodrow, 245 

Wirth, Louis, quoted, 21 

Wisconsin, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Guides to Curriculum Building, 
Vol. I, Kindergarten Level, 505-507 

Wissler, Clark, 230; quoted, 512 

Witty, Paul A., 459 n. 

Wolfe, Thomas, quoted, 35 

Woodworth, R. S., 201 n., 203 n., 360 n. 

Wormser, Margot H., 711 n. 

Wrightstone, J. W., appraisal of newer 
practices in the elementary school, 
` 597-602; in the secondary school, 602- 
606 

Wundt, Wilhelm, 229 
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Young, Kimball, 164 n. 


Zachry, C. B., 160 n., 502 n. 
Zechiel, A. N., quoted, 502, 502-504 
Ziller, 466, 494 


